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SIR, 

These  notions  concerning  coinage  havings  for  the 
main,  as  you  know,  been  put  into  writing  above  twelve 
mont^^i ;  sin^e ;  as  those  other,  concerning  interest,  a 
great  deal  above  so  many  years :  I  put  them  now  a^ain 
into  your  hands,  with  a  liberty  (since  you  will  have  it 
so)  to  communicate  them  farther,  as  you  please.  If, 
]apou.  jft  reyi^vify  you  continue  your  favourable  opiniom  of 
jthe.9),  aqd  nothing  less  than  publishing  will  satisfy  you^ 
i  mu^t  desire  you  to  ri?B?jember,  that  you  must  be  an^ 
.8W€i^abl,6  to  the  world  for  php  style,  which  is  such  as  ^ 
maapi  writer  car^^si^ly  to  his  friend,  when  he  seeks  trutl^ 
not  ornsHpent ;  and  studies  only  to  be  in  the  right,  ai^ 
to  be  understopd.  I  have,  since  you  saw  them  last  y^ear, 
n^et  wi.th  some  ^ew  objections  in  print,  which  I  h^y^ 
endeavoured  to  remove ;  and  particularly  I  have  tf  ^^i^ 
into  cQn$i4eratioi^  a  prin^ted  sheet,  entitled,  "  Rej;v§irks 
upon  a  Paper^giveI)  in;  iff  tjie  iLof^^ds^  j&c/'  Becansg^ppe 
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may  naturally  suppose,  that  he,  that  was  so  much  a 
patron  of  that  cause,  would  omit  nothing  that  could  be 
said  in  favour  of  it.  To  this  I  must  here  add,  that  I 
am  just  now  told  from  Holland,  **  That  the  States, 
finding  themselves  abused,  l}y  conning  ^  vast  quantity 
of  their  base  [schillings]  money,  made  of  their  own 
ducatoons,  and  other  finer  silver,  melted  down,  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  minting  of  any  but  fine  silver  coin, 
till  they  should  settle  a  mint  upon  a  new  foot," 

I  know  the  sincere  love  and  concern  you  have  for 
your  country  puts  you  constantly  upon  casting  about, 
on  all  hands,  for  any  means  to  serve  it ;  and  will  not 
suffer  you  to  overlook  any  thing  you  conceive  may  be 
of  any  the  least  use,  though  offered  you  from  the 
meanest  capaciti'es :  you  could  not  else  have  put  me 
upon  looking  out  my  old  papers,  concerning  the  re- 
ducing of  interest  to  4  per  cent,  which  have  so  long 
lain  by  forgotten.  Upon  thi5  new  survey  of  them,  I 
find  not  my  thouglits  now  to  differ  from  those  I  had 
near  twenty  years  since :  they  have  to  me  still  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth ;  nor  should  I  otherwise  venture 
them  so  much  as  to  your  sight.  If  my  notions  are 
wrong,  my  intention  I  am  sure  is  right ;  and  whatever 
I  have  failed  in,  I  shall  at  least  let  you  see  with  what 
obiedienccJ  I  am,  »  • 

•    ■    ■  -Sir,  ••  '    •♦•■   "     ' 

Your  most  humble  servant. 
-    Nov.  7, 1691.  ' 

^'  I  HAVa  SO  little  concern  in  paying  0r  tiec^Svinjg  of 
^'interesf  j"^  that  ^ere  I  in  no  ihore-daifigeir  to  be  misled 
by  inability  and  ignorance,  than  I  am  to  bfe  biassed  by 
mter^est  and  inclination,  I  might  hope  to' gii^e  yott  a 
tfery  perfect  atid  cWar  account  of  the  consequences 
of  a  laW  to  red\ice  intere?lt  to  4  per  cent.  But,  since 
«y6u  are  plleased  to  ask  my  opinion,  I 'Shall  endeavour 
fairly  to  state  this  matter  of  use,  With  the  beslj<)f  my 
skill.  '"■  '•  '  •        •  -  -  •  ■:■■••; 

Thte  first  thin^^  to  be  considered  is,  "  Whether  the 
J)rice  of  the  hire  of  money  can  be  regulated  by  law  ^ 
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And  to  that  I  think,  generally  speaking,  one  may  say, 
it  is  manifest  it  cannot.  For  since  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  law,  that  shall  hinder  a  man  from  giving  away 
his  money  or  estate  to  whom  he  pleases,  it  will  be  im- 
possible, by  any  contrivance  of  law,  to  hinder  men, 
skilled  in  the  power  they  have  over  their  own  goods, 
and  the  ways  of  conveying  them  to  others,  to  purchase 
money  to  be  lent  them,  at  what  rate  soever  their  oc- 
casions shall  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  it ;  for 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  no  man  borrows  money, 
or  pays  use,  out  of  mere  pleasure  :  it  is  the  want  of 
money  drives  men  to  that  trouble  and  charge  of  bor- 
rowing ;  and  proportionably  to  this  want,  so  will  every 
one  have  it,  whatever  price  it  cost  him.  Wherein  the 
skilful,  I  say,  will  always  so  manage  it,  as  to  avoid  the 
prohibition  of  your  law,  and  keep  out  of  its  penalty, 
do  what  you  can.  What  then  will  be  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  such  a  law  ? 

1.  It  will  make  the  diflSculty  of  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing much  greater,  whereby  trade  (the  foundation  of 
riches)  will  be  obstructed. 

2.  It  will  be  a  prejudice  to  none,  but  those  who 
most  need  assistance  and  help ;  I  mean  widows  and 
orphans,  and  others  uninstructed  in  the  arts  and  ma- 
nagement of  more  skilful  men,  whose  estates  lying  in 
money,  they  will  be  sure,  especially  orphans,  to  have 
no  more  profit  of  their  money,  than  what  interest  the 
law  barely  allows. 

3.  It  will  mightily  increase  the  advantage  of  bankers 
and  scriveners,  and  other  such  expert  brokers,  who, 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  putting  out  money,  according  to 
the  true  and  natural  value,  which  the  present  state  of 
trade,  money,  and  debts,  shall  always  raise  interest  to, 
they  will  infallibly  get  what  the  true  value  of  interest 
shall  be  above  the  legal;  for  men,  finding  the  con- 
venience of  lodging  their  money  in  hands,  where  they 
can  be  sure  of  it,  at  short  warning,  the  ignorant  and 
lazy  will  be  forwardest  to  put  it  into  these  men's  hands, 
who  are  known  willingly  to  receive  it,  and  where  they 
can  readily  have  the  whole,  or  part,  upon  any  sudden 
occasion,  that  may  call  for  it.  ;  ,      . 
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.   4. 1  fear  I  may  reckon  it  as  one  .of  iHe  probable  con* 
sequences  of  isuch  a  law^  that  it  is  likely  to  cause  great 
perjury  in  the  nation ;  a  crime^  tbah  which  nothing  is 
more  carefully  to  be  prevented  by  law-makers,  not  only 
by  penalties,  that  shall  attend  apparent  and  proved 
perjury,  but  by  avoiding  and  lessening,  as  much  as 
may  be,  the  temptations' to  it;  for  where  those  are 
strong,  (as  they  are,  where  men  shall  swear  for  their 
own  advantage)  there  the  fear  of  penalties;  to  follow 
will  have  little  restraint,-espedalLy  ii  the  crime  be  hard 
to  be  proved :  all  which,  I  suppose,  will  happen  in  this 
case,  where  ways  will  be  found,  out  to  receive  money 
upon  other  pretences  than  for  use,  to  evade  the  rule 
and  rigour  of  the  law :  and  there  will  be  secret  trusts 
and  collusions  amongst  men,,  that  though,  they  may  be 
suspected,  can  never  be  proved,  without  their  own  con- 
fession.    Lhave  heard  very  sober  and  obs€£rving  per^^ 
sons  complain  of  the  danger  men's  live^  and  properties 
are  in,  by  the  frequency  and  fashionableness  of  perjury 
amongst  us.     Faith  and  truth,  especially  in^all  occa<r 
sions  of  attesting  it,  upon  the  solemn  appeal  to  heaven 
by  an  oath,  is  the  great  bond  of  society.     Thii  it. be- 
comes the.  wisdom  of  magistrates  carefully. to  support^ 
ai^l  render  as  sacred  and.  awful>  in  the  tnindsof  the 
people,  as  they  can.     But,  if.feirer  frequency  of  oi^tlis 
shall  make  ^  them  be  looked  on  as  formalities  .of  law»  M 
the  customi  of  straining  o£  truths  (which  mea^sf  siKear'i* 
ing  in  their  own  cases  is  apt  to  lead  i^m  to)  haaoncte 
dipped  men  in:perjury,  and  the  guilt,  iwith  the  tempta- 
tion; has  spread  itself  v^ry  wide>  and  made  italmoBt 
foshionable  in  some  ciises,  it  will  be  un^asible  for  the 
society  (these  bonds  being  dissolved)  to  subsi&t.    All 
mtst  breaks  in  pieces^  and -run  to  confusiioi^     That 
^wearing  in  ftbmr  own  cases  is  apt  by  degreea  to  lead 
men  into  as  little  iregard  of  suirh  oaths,  astthey  have  of 
tlMT  ordinary  talk,.!  think.. there  is  .reason  to  swpeet, 
foom  what  iias  been  observed,  in  something  of  that 
iQud^i!  Masters  of  ships  are  a  sort  of  men  generally  ki- 
dustriouaand  sober>  and  I  suppose  may  be  thaugiftt>  tot 
their  number:  and  rank»<  to.  be  equally  faonesi  to  any 
other  sort  of  men ;  and  yet,  by  the  discourse  I  have 
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had  with  mercl»iit5  id  other  countries,  I  fidd  that  they 
thinks  in  those  parts^  they  take  a  great  liberty  in  their 
custom-house  oaths,  to  that  degpree,  that  I  remember 
I  was  once  told^  :in  a  trading  town  beyond  sea,  of  a 
master  of  a  vessel,  ther^  esteemed  a  sober  and  fair  man, 
who  yet  could  not  hold  saying,  ^'  God  forbid  that  a 
ciistom-house  oath  should  be  a  sin/' .  I  say  not  this 
to  make  any  reflection  uppn  a  sort  of  men,  that  I  think 
as  uncorrupt  as  any  other,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  ought 
in  Eiigland  to  be  cherished  and  esteemed,  as  the  most 
industrious  and  most  beneficial  of  any  of  its  subjects : 
but  I  could  not  forbear  to  give  this  here,  as  ati  instance 
how  dangerous  a  temptation  it  is  to  bring  men  cus^ 
tomarily  to  swear,  where  they  may  have  any  concern- 
ment of  their  own.  And  it  will  always  be  worthy  the 
care  and  consideration  of  law-makers  io  keep  up  the 
opinion  of  an  oath  high  and  sacred,  as  it  ought  to  bey 
in  the  minds  of  the  people :  which  can  never  be  done, 
where  frequency  df  oaths,  biassed  by  interest,  had 
established  a  neglect  of  them ;  and  fashion  (which  it 
seldom  fails  to  do)  has  given  countenance  to  what  profit 
rewards. 

But  that  law  csnnot  keep  men  from  taking  more  use 
than  you  set  (the  want  of  mgney  beitig  that  alone  which 
tegulat^  its  price)  will  perhaps  appear,  if  we  consider 
h^w  hard  it  is  to  set  a  price  upon  wine,  or  silks,  or 
other  univ&cessary  commodities :  but  how  impossible  it 
is  to  set  a  rate  upon  nrictuals,  in  a  time  of  famine ;  for 
mon^y  being  an  ilniviersal  commodity,  aad  as  necessar]/^ 
to  trade  asfiiod  is  to  life,  every  body  mast  have  it,  at 
what  rate -they  can  get  it;  and  unavoidably  pay  dear, 
when  it  is  scarce ;  :dnd  idebts,  no  lessthan  trade>  have 
made  borrotiiag  iti  fesfaokm.  The  'bankers  are  a  elmr 
instaneeof  iriiisi  for  some  years-  sineey  the  sei^eityjof 
ixlOBey  having  miide  it  in  Bngland  worth  really  mori 
than  sixp^rx^ent;  Inost  of  those  tfaiU;  had  not  the«^ll 
to^  let  it  for  more  than  six  per  cent,  and  sedure  tiiem^ 
selvbstfr6tn  ibepetialty  oi  the  hiw^  put  it  in^the  babkers' 
haads^  wte^e  ib  was  veady  at  their  caU,wheil  they  had 
an  dpportuaity  <)f  greater  improvement;  so  that  the 
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rate  you  set,  profits  not  the  lenders;  and  very  few  of 
the  borrowers,  who  are  fain  to  pay  the  price  for 
money,  that  commodity  would  bear,  were  it  left  free ; 
and  the  gain  is  only  to  the  banker:  and  should  you 
lessen  the  use  to  four  per  cent.,  the  merchant  or  trades- 
man that  borrows  would  not  have  it  one  jot  cheaper  than 
he  has  now ;  but  probably  these  two  ill  effects  would 
follow:  first,  that  he  would  pay  dearer;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  would  be  less  money  left  in  the  country 
to  drive  the  trade :  for  the  bankers,  paying  at  most  but 
four  per  cent,  and  receiving  from  six  to  ten  per  cent, 
or  more,  at  that  low  rate  could  be  content  to  have  more 
money  lie  dead  by  them,  than  now,  when  it  is  higher: 
by  which  means  there  woidd  be  less  money  stirring  in 
trade,  and  a  greater  scarcity,  which  would  raise  it  upon 
the  borrower  by  this  monoply;  and  what  a  part  of 
our  treasure  their  skill  and  management^  joined  with 
others'  laziness,  or  want  of  skill,  is  apt  to  draw  into 
their  hands,  is  to  be  known  by  those  vast  sums  of 
money  they  were  found  to  owe,  at  shutting  up  of 
the  Exchequer:  and  though  it  be  very  true,  yet  it  ia 
almost  beyond  belief,  that  one  private  goldsmith  of  Lon- 
don should  have  credit,  upon  his  single  security,  (being 
usually  nothing  but  a  note,  under  one  of  his  servants' 
hands)  for  above  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  at 
once.  The  same  reasons,  I  suppose,  will  still  keep  <m 
the  same  trade ;  and  when  you  have  taken  it  down  by 
law  to  that  rate,  nobody  will  think  of  having  more  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  banker ;  though  those  who  have 
need  of  money,  to  employ  it  in  trade,  will  not  then; 
any  more  than  now^  get  it  under  five  or.  si:$^or;as  some 

{»ay,  seven  or  eight.  And  if  they  hftd  th^o*  when  the 
i^w  permitted  mfu  ta  make  mwe  profit  of  their  naoney, 
so  larga  a  proportion  of  the  caush  of  the  nation  in  tlmr 
Kands^  ^ho  can  thh)k  bat  that,  by  this  law^  it  eih^ld 
be  more  driven  into  Lombard*rstreet  now  2  thpre  being 
many  now,  wha  lend  them  at  four  or  five  per  cent  who 
would  not  lend  to  others  at  six.  It  would  therefore^ 
perhaps^  bring,  down  the  rate  of  money  to  the  bor* 
rower,  and  certainly  distribute  it  better  to  the  advan^ 
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tage  of  trade  in  the  country,  if  the  kgal  use  were  kept 
pretty  near  to  the  natural;  (by  natural  use,  I  mean 
that  rate  of  money,  which  the  present  scarcity  of  it 
makes  it  naturally  at,  upon  aii  equal  distribution  of  it) 
for  then  men,  being  licensed  by  the  law  to  take  near 
the  full  natural  use,  will  not  be  forward  to  carry  it  to 
London,  to  put  it  into  the  bankcT's  hands ;  but  will 
lend  it  to  their  neighbours  in  the  country,  where  it  is 
convenient  for  trade  it  should  be.  But,  if  you  lessen 
the  rate  of  use,  the  lender,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
up  the  rate  of  money,  will  rather  lend  it  to  the  banker, 
at  the  legal  interest,  than  to  the  tradesman,  or  gentle- 
man, who,  when  the  law  is  broken,  shall  be  sure  to  pay 
the  full  natural  interest,  or  more ;  because  of  the  en- 
grossing by  the  banker,  as  well  as  the  risque  in  trans- 
gressing the  law:  whereas,  were  the  natural  use,  sup- 
pose seren  per  cent,  and  the  legal  six ;  first,  the  owner 
would  not  venture  the  penalty  of  the  law,  for  the  gain- 
ing one  in  seven,  that  being  the  utmost  his  money  would 
yield :  no'r  would  the  banker  venture  to  borrow,  where 
his  gains  would  be  but  one  per  cent.,  nor  the  monied 
man  lend  him  what  he  could  make  better  profit  of 
legally  at  home.  Ail  the  danger  lies  in  this ;  that  your 
trade  should  suffer,  if  your  being  behind  hahdhas  made 
the  natural  use  so  higfh,  that  your  tradesman  cannot  live 
upon  his  labour,  but  that  your  rich  neighbours  will  so 
undersell  y<)U,  tha^t  the^return  you  make  will  not  amount 
to  pay^the  use,  ^and^afford  a  livelihood.  There  is  no  way 
to  wi^dirirfrom'  this,  but  by  a  geiferal  frugality  and  in- 
dis^tt^y  ?<dt  %%en^  mftstersto?  the*  tr Ada  of  som^  com- 
ni^iflltf ,^Whi£h'^  the  ivortd  m«ia«  have  4Brpm  you  at  your 
r«id^,ib&eau^it  cantiot'be  dtherwhere  supplied; 

vjfowi  ItWrik,  the  <i*fefral  interest  ^fmotiey  is  rmsed 
tiWJWflys^  fi¥^,  Whfen  i?hfe  nfon^f  of  a  cototry  fo  but 
Ikibk',  in  proportion  t6  the  debts^of  theanhabitants,  one 
awonj^st  another.  Fory  suppose  ten  thousand  pounds 
Wifti^  efficient  to  nkinagfe  the*  trade  of  Bermudas,  and 
tbtft'tii^  ten>firsf  planters  carried•^)vertwenty^;housahd 
pdufldi5ii  which^thfey  lent  to  ^he  several  tradesmen  and 
in^U«lid«s  «f<  iltm  tiountryj  »^hd  living  above  their  gains, 
had  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  of  this  money,  and  it 
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were  gone  out  of  the  island ;  it  is  evident,  that^  should^ 
all  the  creditors  at  once  call  in  their  moneyi  tfaerQ  would 
be  a  great  scarcity  of  money,  vrhen  that»  employed  ih; 
trade,  must  be  taken  out  of  the  tradesmen's  handsT  tQ 
pay  debts ;  or  else  the  debtors  want  money,  and  be  ex- 
posed to  their  creditors,  and  so  interest  will  be  high. 
Biit  this  seldom  happening, that lail,  orthe greatest  part^ 
of  the  creditors  do  at  once  call  for  their  money^  unless  it 
be  in  some  great  and  general  danger,  is  less  andseldomer 
felt  than  the  following,  unless  where  the  debts  of  the 
people  are  gi'own  to  a  greater  proportion;  for  that, 
constantly  causing  mor«  borrowers  than  there  can  be 
lenders,  will  mak^  mohey  scarce,  and  consequently 
interest  high.  Secondly,  That,  which  constantly  rliises 
the  natural  interest  of  money,  is,  when  money  is  little, 
in  proportion  to.  the  trade  of  a  country.  For  in  trade 
every  body  calls  for  money,  according  as  he  wants  itjf 
and  this  disproportion  is  always  felt.  For,  if 'English-* 
inen  owed  in  all  but  one  million,  and  there  we^e  a  miLr 
lion  of  money  iii  England,  the  money  would  be  well 
enough  proportioned  to  the  debts:  but,  if  two  milliona 
were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade,  there  would  be 
a  million  wanting,  and  the  price  of  money  would  be 
raised,  as  it  is  of  any  other  commodity  in  a  market, 
where  the  merchandize  will  not  serve  half  the  customers^ 
and  there  are  two  buyers  for  due  seller. 
.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  go  about  effectually  to 
reduce  the  price  of  interest  by  a  law  ;  and  you  may  aa 
rationally  hope  to  set  a  fixed  rate  upon  the  hire  of 
houses,  or  ships,  as  of  money.  He  that  wants: a  vesselj 
rather  than  lose  his  market,  will  not  stick  tbrhave  it  ab 
the  market-rate,  and  find  ways  to  do  it  With  security  to 
ihe  owner,  though  the  rate  wete  limited  by  law :  dnd 
he  that  wants  money,  rather  than  Idse  his  voyage^  or  Itis 
trade,  will  pay  the  natural  interest  for.  it;  and  subitlif 
to  such  ways  of  conveyance,  as  shall .  keep  the  lender 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  law.  So  that  your  act,  at  best^ 
will  serve  only  to  increase  the  arts  of  lending,  but  not 
At.all  lessen  the  charge  of  the  borrower:  he,  it  is  likdy/ 
shall,  with  more  trouble,  and  going  farther  about,  ptiy 
also  the  more  for  his  money;  unless  you  intend  to  brbak 
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ki  only  upon  mortgages  and  contracts  already  made^^ 
and  (which  is  not  to  be  supposed)  by  a  law,  post Jactum, 
void  bargains  lawfully  made^  and  give  to  Richard  what 
is  Peter's  dtie,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  one  was 
borrower,  and  the  other  lender. 

But,  supposing  th6  law  reached  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  it ;  and  that  this  act  be  so  contrived,  that 
it  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money,  and  hindered  its 
being,  by  any  body,  lent  at  a  higher  use  than  four  per 
cent.,  which  is  plain  it  cannot :  let  us,  in  the  next  place, 
see  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  it. 

1.  It  will  be  a  loss  to  widows,  orphans,  and  all  those 
who  have  their  estates  in  money,  one^third  of  their 
estates ;  which  will  be  a  very  hard  case  updhagreatnum* 
ber  of  people :  and  it  is  warily  to  be  considered,  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  nation,  whether  they  will  thus,  at  ond 
blow,  finfe  and  impoverish  a  great  and  innocent  part  of 
the  people,  who  having  their  estates  in  money,  have  as 
much  right  to  make  as  much  of  the  money  as  it  is 
worth,  (for  more  they  cannot)  as  the  landlord  has  to 
let  his  land  for  as  much  as  it  will  yield.  To  fine  men 
one-third  of  their  estates,  without  any  crime,  or  offence 
committed,  seems  very  hard, 

-  2.  As  it  will  be  a  considerable  loss  and  injury  to  the 
moneyed  man,  so  it  will  be  no  advantage  at  all  to  the 
kingdom.  For,  so  trade  be  not  cramped,  and  exporta^ 
tioh  of  our  native  commodities  and  manufactures  not 
hindered,  it  will  be  no  matter  to  the  kingdom,  who 
amon^^t  ourselves  gets  or  loses :  only  common  charity 
teaches,  that  those  should  be  most  taken  care  of  by  the 
law,  who  are  least  capable  of  taking  care  for  them- 
selves. 

S,  It  y^Wl  be  a  gain  to  the  borrowing  merchant.  For 
if  h(3  borrow  at  four  per  cent.,  and  his  returns  be  twelve 
per  cent.,  he  will  have  eight  per  cent.,  and  the  lender 
four ;  whereas  now  they  divide  the  profit  equally  at  six 
per  cent.  But  this  neither  gets,  nor  loses,  to  the  king- 
dom, in  your  trade,  supposing  the  merchant  and  lender 
to  be  both  Englishmen;  only  it  will,  as  I  have  said, 
transfer  a  third  part  of  the  moneyed  man's  estate,  wTio 
had  nothing  else  to  live  on,  into  the  merchant's  pocket ; 
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and  that  without  any  nierit  in  the  one,  or  tranjgrfession 
in  the  other.  Private  men's  interests  o^ght  hot  thus 
to  he :  neglected,  nor  sacrificed  to  any  thing,  but  the 
manifest  advantage  of  the  public.  But,  in  this  case; 
it  will  be  quite  the  contrary.  This  loss  to  the  moneyed 
men  will  be  a  prejudice  to  trade:  since  it  will  cjis^cou- 
rage  lending  at  such  a  disproportion  of  pi:ofit  to  risque ; 
as  we  shall  see  more  by  and  by,  when  we  comie  to  con- 
sider of  what  consequence  it  is  to  encotirage  lendiilg, 
that  so  none  of  the  money  of  the  nation  may  lie  de^d^ 
and  thereby  prejudice  trade. 

4.  It  will  hinder  trade.  For,  there  being  a  certain 
proportion  of  nK)uey  nepessary  for  driving  such  a  pro? 
portion  of  trade,  so  much  money  of  this  as  Jies  still, 
lessens  so  much  of  the  trade.  Now  it  csinnot  be  rati- 
onally expected,  but  that,  where  the  venture  is  great 
and  the  gains  small^  (as  it  is  in  lending  in  £ngkmd, 
upon  low  interest)  many  will  choose  rather  to  hoard^up 
their  money,  than  venture  it  abroad,  on  such  terms« 
This  will  be  a  loss  to  the  kingdom,  and  such  a  losd,  as, 
here  in  England,  ought  chiefly  to  be  looked  after :.  for, 
we  having  no  mines,  nor  any  other  way  of  getting,  or 
keeping  of  riches  amongst  us,  but  by  trade;  so  much 
of  our  trade  as  is  lost,  so  much  of  our  riches  must,  ne- 
cessarily go  with  it ;  and  the  over-balancing  of  trade, 
between  us  and  our  neighbours,  must  inevitably  carry 
away  our  money,  and  quickly  leave  us  poor  and  -ex- 
posed. Gold  and  silver,  though  they  serve  for  few,  yet 
they  command  all  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  there- 
fore in  a  plenty  of  them  consist  riches. 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furnish  these :  but 
withal  it  is  observable,  that  most  countries,  stored  with 
them  by  nature,  are  poor :  the  digging  and  refining  of 
these  metals  taking  up  the  labour,  and  waiting  the  num- 
ber of  the  people.  For  which  reason  the  wise  policy  of 
the  Chinese  will  not  suffer  the  mines  they  have  to  be, 
wrought.  Nor  indeed,  things  rightly  considered,  do 
gold  and  silver,  drawn  out  of  the  mine,  equally  enrich, 
with  what  is  got  by  trade.  He  that  would  make  the 
lighter  scale  preponderate  to  the  opposite,  will  not  sp 
soon  do  it,  by  adding  increase  of  new  weight  to  the . 
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emptier,  as  if  hne  to^k  out  of  the  heavier  what  he  adds 
to  the  Hghter,  for  theto'half  so  inuch  will  do  it.    Riches 
do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  silver^  but  in 
having  more  in  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or  than  our  neighbours,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  pro- 
cure to  ourselves  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  than  comes  within  the  reach  of  neighbouring 
kingdoms  and  states,  who,  sharing  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  world  in  a  less  proportion,  want  the  means  of 
plenty  and  power,  and  so  are  poorer.     Nor  would  they 
he  one  jot  the  richer,  if,  by  the  discovery  of  new  mines, 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  becoming 
twice  as  much  as  it  is,  their  shares  of  them  should  be 
doubled.    By  gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  I  must  be 
understood  to  mean,  not  what  lies  hid  in  the  earth,  but 
what  is  already  out  of  the  mine,  in  the  hands  and  pos- 
sessions of  men.    This,  if  well  considered,  would  be 
no  small  encouragement  to  trade,  which  is  a  surer  and 
shorter  way  to  riches  than  any  other,  where  it  is  ma- 
naged with  skill  and  industry. 

In  a  country  not  furnished  with  mines,  there  are  but 
two  ways  of  growing  rich,  either  conquest  or  com- 
merce. By  the  first  the  Romans  made  themselves  ma^ 
sters  of  the  riches  of  the  world ;  but  I  think  that,  in 
our  present  circumstances,^  nobody  is  vain  enough  to 
entertain  a  thought  of  our  reaping  the  profits  of  the 
world  with  our  swords,  and  making  the  spoil  and  tri- 
bute of  vanquished  nations  the  fand  for  the  supply  of 
the  charges  of  th^  government,  with  an  overplus  for  the 
wants,  and  equally  craving  luxury,  and  fashionable  va- 
nity of  the  people. 

Commerce,  therefore,  is  the  only  way  left  to  us,  either 
for  richeis^  or  subsistence :  for  this  the  advantages  of 
our  situation  as  well  as  the  industry  and  inclination  of 
our  people,  bold  and  skilful  at  sea,  do  naturally- fit  us: 
bythis  the  nationof  Engiand  has  be^n  hithertosupported, 
and  tirade  left  almost  to  itself;  and  assisted  only  by  the 
natural  •  adrmntages  abovennentioned,  brought-  us  in 
plenty  of' niches,  anfd  always  set  this  kingdom  in  a  rank 
equals  if  not  ^superior  to  any  of  its  neighboufrs;  and 
would  no  ddubt,  without  any  difficulty,  hsve  continued 
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it  BOj  if  the  mere  enlarged  and  better  understood  interest 
pf  trade,,  since  the  improvement  of  navigation,  had  not 
^aiaed  us  many  rivab ;  and  the  amazii^  politics  of  9ome 
late  reigns  let  in  other  competitors  with  us  for  the  seat, 
who  will  he  sure  to  seize  to  themselves  whatever  parts 
of  trade  our  mismanagement,  or  want  of  money,  shall 
let  slip  0}it  of  our  hands :  ^i^d  when  it  is  on<;e  lost,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  hope,  by  a  mistimed  care^  easily  to 
retrieve  it  again*  For  the  currents  of  trade,  like  tho^e 
of  waters,  make  themselves  channels,  out  pf  which  they 
^are  jafterwards  as  hard  to  bje  diverted,  as  rivers  t^at  have 
worn  themselves  deep  within  their  banks.  r 

Trade,  then,  is  necessary  to  the  producing  of  riches, 
aDd  money  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  This 
is  principally  to  be  look/ed  after,  and  tak^n  car^  of. 
For  i(  this  be  neglected,  we  ^hall  in  vain  by  contri- 
vanjces  amongst  our$elve$,  and  shuffling  the  little  money 
we  have,  from  one  anotl^er's  Iwids,  endeavour  to  pirch 
vent  our  wants:  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  waste  siU 
the  remainder;  and  then  the  landed-man,  wIoq  thinksf, 
perhaps,  by  the  fall  of  interest  tQ  raise  the  value  of  his 
land,  will  find  himself  cruelly  mistaken ;  when  the  mo- 
jkey  be^ng  gone,  (as  It  will  be,  if  our  trade  he  not  kept 
.up)  he  can  get  neither  fanner  to  rent,  nor  purchaser  to 
fbuy  his  land-  Whatsoever,  therefore,  hinders  the  lendr 
ing  of  money,  injures  triade :  and  so  the  reducing  of 
monpy  to  four  per  cen^.  which  will  discourage ; men 
frop  lending,  will  be  alpss  to  the  kingicbnsi,  in  §top- 
pipjj  so  much  of  th^  current  mpn^y,  which  turns  the 
.wheels  of  trade.  But  all  this  upon  a  suppQsiition>  that 
the  lender  and  borrower  are  both  Englishmen^ 

|f  the  lender  be  a  foreigner,  by  lessening  interest  from 
^ix  to  four,  you  get  to  th^  kingdom  lonerthird  part  of 
the  interest  we  pay  yearly  to  foreigners,  which  ht  any 
one,  if  he  please,  think  considerable ;.  but  then,  upon 
lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent,  it  i^  likely  pne  df 
these  things  will  happen.:  that  either  ypufall  the  price 
pf  your  native  commodities,  or  lessen  your  tri»de,pr 
else  prevent  not  the  high  use,  as  you  intended ;  for  at 
jthe  time  pf  lessening  your  interest,  you  want  momey  for 
your  tj^^d^^  PT  ypu  do.Xiot.    If  yftu  do  n.pt>  there  is  np 
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need  to  preventborrowing  at  al  high  r^te  of  yo«ir  neigh-^ 
hours.  For  no  eoiii^try'  borrows  of  its' n^ighbotifl^^  but 
where  there  is  need  of  money  for  tvad^ :  nobody  wlH 
borrow  money  of  a  foreigner  to  left  it  lt6  still.  And,  if 
yen  do  want  motiey,  necessity  will  still  ma^e  yoii  f>ov- 
row  where  you  can,  and-  at  the  ra(^s  your  tiecessi^,  nbt 
your  laws,  shall  set:  or  else/ilthercr  be  a  scarcity  of 
money^it  tnurt  hitider  the  m0]^chant'SE(  buying  and  ex^ 
portation,  and  the^t4;iB^'$  tniutiufajcture.  Now  the 
kingdom'  geto  or  l^ses  by  thi6  (fi>p  n6  question  the  mer- 
chant, by  low  ittt^riest,  gets  all  the  while]^'  only  propoiv 
tionably  (allowing  the  consnti^ption  6f  foreign  comifiQ- 
dities  to  be  still  ^e  same)  as  the  paying  of  use  t6  fo- 
reigners carries  away  more,  or  less,-  6f  our  money,  than 
want  of  tno^ey,  and  stopping  Qur  ti'ade  keeps  us  ftom 
bringing  in,  by  hindering  our  gainsy  w^icfe  cim  be  only 
ei^timated  by  those  who  know  how  muth  money  We  bor- 
row of  ft^r^gnersy  and  at  wh^  rate ;  and  too>  whalt  ^t(^ 
lit  in tttade  we  mak^  of  that  motiey. 

Borrowing  of  foreigners  upon  interest,  it  is  true,  car- 
ries a^ay^mne  of  our  gain :  Uit  yet,  upon  examinatioin 
ct  wi^b6  fomid,  that  our  growing  rich  or  poor  dep^ftdii 
not  at  all  upon  out  borrowing  upon  interest,  or  not;  Wt 
only,  wkii;h  is  greater  or  less,  our  importation  'Oi*  ^x^ 
p<)4rtation  of  coAS«ittiabie  coniiliodities«  For>  supposing 
two  millions  of  money  %ill  drive  the  trade  of  Engiato^ 
and  ^«t  we  .bav«  mowfey  encw&gh  of  our  dwu  to  do^iff; 
if  we  consume  of  our  own  product  land  tnaty^adture, 
tfud  what  we  putcbasf^  by  it  of  foteign  commodities,  one 
ifirilliou^  b^t  of  the  othe^r  million  consuiibie  nothlng>  bujt 
make  a  return  of  ten  p^r  cent,  per  annum,  w^  must  then 
every  year  be  one  hundred  thotisand  pounds  richer/ an^ 
our  stock  be  so  much  increased:  but,  if  we  impdrt 
more  ^ons^imable  commodities  than  we  export,  our 
money  must  go  out  to  pay  for  them,  and  we  gri>W 
poorer.  Suppose,  dberefore,  ill  husbandry  hdth  brought 
us  to  (me  million  stock,  and  we  borrow  the  other  miJ- 
4ion  (ai»  we  must,  or  Ipse  half  our  trade)  at  six  per  cent. 
If  we  consume  one  moiety,  and  make  Wtill  ten  per  cent, 
per  ann.  return  of  the  other  million,  the  kingdom  gets 
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forty  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  though  it  pay  sixty  thou* 
sand  pounds  per  ann.  use.  So  that,  if  the  merchant's, 
return  he  more  than  his  use,  (which  it  is  certain  it  isj, 
or  else  he  will  not  trade),  and  all  that  is  so  traded  for, 
on  borrowed  money,  be  but  the  over-halanee  of.  our 
exportation  to  our  importation ;  the  kingdom  gets,  by 
this  borrowing,  so  much  as  the  merchant's  gain  is  above 
his.  use.  But,  if  we  borrow  only  for  our  own  expenses, 
we  grow  doubly  poor,  by  paying  money  for  the  com* 
modity  we  consume,  and  use  for  that  money ;  though 
the  merchant  gets  all  this  while,  by  making  returns 
greater  than  his  use.  And  therefore,  borrowing  of  fo- 
reigners, in  itself,  makes  not  the  kingdom  rich  o^  poor ; 
for  it  may  do  either :  but  spending  mwe  than  our  fruits, 
or  manufactures,  will  pay  for,  brings  in  poverty,  and 
poverty  borrowing. 

For  money,  as  necessary  to  trade,  may  be  doubly  con* 
sidered.  First,  as  in  his  h^^ds  that  pays  the  labourer 
and  landholder,  (for  here  its  motion  terminates,  Itnd 
through  whose  hands  soever  it  passes  l;>etweeu  these,  he 
is  but  a  broker)  and  if  this  man  want  money,  (as  for 
example,  the  clothier)  the  manufacture  is  not  made ; 
and  so  the  trade  stops,  and  is  lost.  Or,  secondly,  mo-» 
ney  may  be  considered  as  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer^ 
under  which  name  I  here  reckon  the  merchant  who  buys 
the  commodity,  when  made,  to  export: :  Sfnd,  if  he 
want  moneys  the  value  of  the  commodity,  when  made, 
is  lessened,  and  so  the  kingdom  loses  in  the  price.  If, 
therefore,  use  be  lessened,  and  you  cannot  tie  foreigners 
to  your  terms,  then  the  ill  effects  fall  only  upon  your 
landholders  and  artisans :  if  foreigners  can  be  forced, 
by  your  law,  to  lend  you  money,  only  at  your  own  rate, 
or  not  lend  at  all,  is  it  not  more  likely  they  will  rather 
take  it  home,  and  think  it  safer  in  their  own  country  at 
four  per  cent,  than  abroad,  in  a  decaying  country  1  Nor 
can  their  overplus  of  money  bring  them  to  lend  to  you, 
on  your  terms :  for,  when  your  merchants,  want  of  mo- 
ney shall  have  sunk  the  price  of  your  market,  a  Dutch- 
man will  find  it  more  gain  to  buy  your  commodity 
himself,  than  lend  his  money  at  four  per  cent,  to  an 
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English  merchant  to  trade  with.  Nor  will  the  act  of 
navigation  hinder  their  coming,  by  making  them  come 
empty,  since  even  already  there  are  those  who  think 
that  many  Who  go  for  English  merchants  are  but  Dutch 
factors,  and  traae  for  others  in  their  own  names.  The 
kingdom,  therefore,  will  lose  by  this  lowering  of 
interest,  if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their 
money,  as  well  as  if  it  hinders  any  of  your  people  from 
lending  theirs,  where  trade  has  need  of  it. 

In  a  treatise,  writ  on  purpose  for  the  bringing  down 
of  interest,  I  find  this  argument  of  foreigners  calling 
away  their  money  to  the  prejudice  of  our  trade,  thus 
answered :  "  That  the  money  of  foreigners  is  not 
brought  into  the  land  by  ready  coin,  or  bullion,  but 
by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and,  when  it  is  paid, 
must  be  returned  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange ;  and 
there  will  not  be  the  less  money  in  the  land/'  I  could 
not  but  wonder  to  see  a  man,  who  undertook  to  write 
of  money  and  interest,  talk  so  directly  besides  the 
matter,  in  the  business  of  trade.  "  Foreigners'  money," 
he  says,  '^  is  not  brought  into  the  land  by  ready  coin, 
or  bullion,  but  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange."  How 
then  do  we  come  by  bullion  or  money  ?  For  gold  grows 
not,  that  I  know,  in  our  country,  and  silver  so. little, 
that  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  silver  we  have 
now  in  England  was  not  drawn  out  of  any  mines  in 
this  island.  If  he  means  that  the  nionied  man  in  Hol- 
land, who  puts  out  his  money  at  interest  here,  did  not 
send  it  over  in  bullion,  or  specie  hither :  that  may  be 
true  or  false;  but  either  way  helps  not  that  author's  pur- 
pose. For,  if  he  paid  his  money  to  a  merchant,  his 
neighbour,  and  took  his  bills  for  it  here  in  England,  he 
did  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  sent  over  that  money; 
since  he  does  but  make  that  merchant  leave  in  England 
the  money,  which  he  has  due  to  him  there,  and  other- 
wise would  carry  away.  "  No,*'  says  our  author,  "  he 
cannot  carry  it  away;  for,"  says  he,  **  when  it  is  paid, 
it  must  be  returned  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange." 
It  must  not  be  paid  and  exported  in  ready  money;  so 
says  our  law  indeed,  but  that  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the 
cuckoo,  and  serves  to  no  purpose ;  for,  if  we  export 
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not  goods  for  which  our  merchants  have  money  dne  to 
them  in  Holland,  how  can  it  be  paid  by  bills  of  ex*- 
change  ?  And  for  goods,  one  hundi*ed  pounds  wotth 
of  goods  can  nowhere  pay  two  hundred  pounds  in 
money.  This  being  that  which  I  find  many  men  de- 
ceive themselves  with  in  trade,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  make  it  a  little  plainer. 

Let  us  suppos-e  England  peopled,  as  it  is  now ;  and 
its  woollen  manufacture  in  the  same  state  and  perfection 
that  it  is  at  present ;  and  that  we,  having  no  money  at 
all,  trade  with  this  our  woollen  manufacture,  for  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  Spain, 
where  there  actually  is  a  million  in  money :  farther,  let 
us  suppose  that  we  bring  back  from  Spain  yearly  in  oil, 
wine,  and  fruit,  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  continue  to  do  this  ten  years  together:  it 
IS  plain  that  we  have  had  for  our  two  millions  value  in 
woollen  manufacture,  carried  thither,  one  million 
returned  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruit:  but  what  is  become 
of  the  other  million  ?  Will  the  merchants  be  content  to 
lose  it  ?  That  you  may  be  sure  they  would  not,  nor  havie 
traded  on,  if  they  had  not,  every  year,  returns  made, 
answering  their  exportation.  How  then  were  the  returns 
ihade?  In  money,  it  is  evident ;  for  the  Spaniards  having, 
in  such  a  trade,  no  debts,  nor  the  possibility  of  any 
debts  in  England,  cannot  pay  one  farthing  of  that 
other  million  by  bills  of  exchange:  and  having  no 
commodities,  that  we  will  take  off,  above  the  value  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  ann,  they  cannot  pay 
us  in  commodities.  From  whence  it  necessarily  follow*, 
that  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  per.  ann  wherein  wte 
overbalance  them  in  trade,  must  be  paid  us  in  money; 
and  so,  at  the  ten  years'  end,  their  million  of  money, 
(though  their  law  make  it  death  to  export  it)  will  be 
all  brought  into  England ;  as,  in  truth,  by  this  over- 
balance of  trade,  the  greatest  part  of  our  money  hath 
been  brought  into  England  out  of  Spain. 

Let  lis  suppose  ourselves  now  possessed  of  this  mil- 
fion  of  money,  and  exporting  yearly  out  of  England, 
to  the  sevieral  parts  of  the  world,  consumable  commo- 
dities, to  the  value  of  a  million,  but  importing  yearly 
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in  commodities,  whifch  yit  consume  aibongbt  us,  to  the 
value  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If  such  a 
trade  as  this  be  managed  amongst. us,  and  continue  ten 
years,  it  is  evident  that  our  million  of  money  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years,  be  inevitably  all  gone  froni  us 
to  them,  by  the  samfe  way  that  it  came  to  us ;  that  is, 
by  their  orerbalance  of  trade :  for  we,  importing  every 
year  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  commodi- 
ties more  than  we  export,  and  there  being  no  foreigners 
that  will  give  us  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  every 
year  for  nothing,  it  is  unavoidable  that  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money  must  go  out  every  year,* 
to  pay  for  that  overplus,  which  our  commodities  do  not 
pay  for.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say,  that  bills  of  exchange 
shall  pay: our  debts  abroad*:  that  cannot  be,  till  scrips 
of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  The  English  mer- 
chant who  has  no  money  owing  him  abroad,  cannot 
expect  to  have  his  bills  paid  there ;  or,  if  he  has  credit 
enough  with  a  correspondent  to  have  his  bills  answered, 
this  pays  liohe  of  ihe  debttrf  England,  but  only  changed 
the  creditor;  indif,  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade, 
English  mercTiarits  owe  to  foreigners  one  hundred  thou- 
tond  pounds,  or  a  million;  if  commodities  do  not,  our 
money  must  go  out  to  pay  it,  or  else  our  credit  be  lost> 
and  our  trade  stop,  and  be  IcKst  too. 

A  kingdom  grows  rich  or  poor  just  as  a  farmer 
doth,  and  no  crtherwise.  Let  us  suppose  the  whole  isle 
of  Portland  one  farm :  and  that  the  owner,  besides 
what  serves  his  family,  carries  to  market  to  Weymouth 
and  Dorchester,  &c.  cattle,  corn,  butter,  cheese,  woctt 
or  doth,  lead  and  tin,  all  commodities,  produced  and 
wrought  within  his  farm  bf  Portland,  to. the  value  of  a 
thousand  pounds  yearly;  and  for  this  brings  home.m 
salt,  wine,  oil,  spice,'  linen,  and  silks,  to  the  value  of 
mne  hundred  pounds,  and  the  remaining  hundred 
pounds  in  money.  It  is  evident  he  grows  ^very  year 
a  hundred  pounds  richer,  and  so  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
will  have  clearly  got  a  thousand  pounds.!  If  the  owner 
be  a  better  husband,  and,  contenting  himself  with  his 
native  commodities,  buy  less  wine,  spice,  and  silk,  at 
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market^  and  so  bring  home  five  hundred  pounds  in 
money  yearly;  instead  of  a  thousand  pounds^  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  he  will  have  fiver  thousand  pounds  by  him, 
and  be  so  much  richer.  He  dies,  and  his  son  succeeds, 
a  fashionable  young  gentleman,  that  cannot  dine 
without  champagne  and  burgundy,  nor-  sleep  but  in 
a  damask  bed ;  whose  wife  must  spread  a*  long  train 
of  brocade,  and  Ms  children  be' always  in  the  tte west 
French  cut  andi  stuff;  he^  being  come  to  the  estate, 
keeps  on  a  very  busy  family;  the  markets  are  weekly 
frequented,  and  the  commodities  of  his  farm  carried 
out,  and  sold  as  formerly,  but  the  returns  are' mad^ 
something  different ;  the  fashionable  way  of  eating, 
drinking,  fiarniture,  and  clothing,  for  himself  smA 
fmnily,  requires  more  sugar  and  spice,  wine  and  fruit, 
silk  and  ribbons^,  than  in  his  father's  time ;  so  that> 
instead  of  nine  hundred  pounds  per  ann.,  he  now  brings 
home  of  consumable  commodities  to  the'value  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds  yearly.  What  comes  of  this?  He 
Hves  in  splendor,  it  is  true ;  but  this  unavoidably  carries 
away  the  money  his  father  got,  anvl  he  is  everf 
year  a  hundred  pounds  poorer.  To  'his  expenses, 
beyond  his  income,  add'  debauchery,  idleness,  an?d 
quarrels  amongst  his  servants,  whereby  his  manttliic«^ 
tures  are  disturbed,  and  his  business  neglected;  and  a 
general  disorder  and  confusion  through  his  whole  family 
and  farm.  This  will  tumble  him  down  the  hill  the 
faster,  and  the  stock,  which  the  industry,  frugality, 
and  good  order  bf  his  father  had  laid  up,  will  be  quickly 
brought) to  ati  endvand  ibe  fast  in  prison.  A  farm  and 
a  kingdom  inthb  respectdiffer  no  more>  than  as  greater 
or  IcjBs.  .  We  m&y  tuade,  and-  be  busy^  and  grdw  poor  by 
it,  unless  we  regulate  our  expenses ;  if  to  this  we  are 
idle,  negligent,  dishone&t,- malicious,  and  disturb  the 
sober  and  industrious  in  tfa^  business,  let  it  be  upon 
what  pretence  it  will,  we  shall  ruin  the  fasten 

So  that,  whatever  this  author,  or  any  one  else  may 
say,  money  is  brought  into  Et^gland  by  nothing  but 
spending  here  less  of  foreign  comrmodities  than  what 
we  tarry  to  niarket  can  pay  for;  nor  can  debts,  we  owe 
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to.  foreigners,  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange,  till  our 
commodities  exported^  and  sold  beyond  sea,  have  pro- 
duced money,  or  debts,  due  there  to  some  of  our  mer- 
chants ;  for .  nothing  mil  pay  debts  but  money,  or 
money's  worth,  which  three  or  four  lines  writ  in  paper 
cannot  be.  If  such  bills  have  an  intrinsic  value,  and 
can  serve  instead  of  money,  why  do  we  not  send  them 
to  muket,  instead  of  our  cloth,  lead,  and  tin,  and  at  an 
easier  rate  purchase  the  commodities  we  want  ?  All  that 
a  bill  of  exchange  can  do  is  to  direct  to  whom  money 
due,,  or  taken  up  upon  credit,  in  a  foreign  country, 
shall  be  paid ;  and  if  we  trace  it,  we  shall  find,  that 
what  is  owing  already,  became  so  for  commodities,  or 
money  carried  from  hence :  and,  if  it  be  taken  upon 
credit,  it  must  (let  the  debt  be  shifted  from  one  cre-^ 
ditor  to  another  as  often  as  you  will)  at  last  be  paid  by 
money,  or  goods,^  carried  from  hence,  or  else  the  msr** 
chant  here  must  turn  bankrupt. 

We  have  seen  how  richer  and  money  are  got,  kept; 
or  lost,  in  any  country ;  and  that  is,  by  consuming  less 
of  foreign  conlmodities  than  what  by  commodities,  or 
labour,  is  paid  for.  This  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things:  but  where  great  armies  and  alliances  are  to  be 
maintained  abroad,  by  supplies  sent  out  of  any  country, 
there  often,  by  a  shorter  and  more  sensible  way,  the 
treasure  is  diminished.  But  this,  since  the  holy  war, 
or  at  least  since  the  improvement  of  navigation  and 
trade,  seldom  happeuing  to  England,  whose  prine^ 
have  found  the  enlarging  their  power  by  sea,  and  the 
securing  our  navigation  and  trade,  more,  the  interest  of 
this  kingdom  than  wars,  or  conquests,  on  the^continent : 
expenses  in  arms  beyond'  sea  havie  had  little  influence 
on  our  riches  or  poverty.  The  next  thing  to.  be  con- 
sidered is,  how  money  is  necessary  to^fcrade. 

The  necessity  of  a  <  certain  proportion  of  money*  to 
trade  (I  conceive)  lies  in  this^i  that  money/ in; its  cir- 
culation,^ driving  the  several  wheels  of  trade,  whilst  it 
keeps  in  that  channel  {for  some  of  it  will  unavoidably 
be  drained  into  standing  pools)  is  all  shared  between 
the  landholder,  whose  lAnd  affords  the  materials;  the 
labourer,  who  works  them ;  the  broker,  i.  e.  the  itier- 
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ehant  and  shopkeeper,  who,  dtstrihutes  them  to  those 
that  want  them ;  and  th^  consumer  who  spends  them. 
Now  money  is  necessary  to  all  these  sorts  of  men,  as 
serving  hoth  for  counters  and  for  pledges,  and  so  carry-* 
ing  with  it  even  reckoning,  and  security,  that  he  that 
receives  it  shall  have  the  same  value  for  it  again,  of 
other  things  that  he  wants,  whenever  he  pleases.  The 
one  of  these  it  does  by  its  stamp  and  denomination ; 
the  other  by  its  intrinsic  value,  which  is  its  quantity. 

For  mankind,  having  consented  to  put  an  imaginary 
value  upon  gold  and  silver,  by  reason  of  their  durable- 
ness,  scarcity,  and  not  being  very  liable  to  be  counter- 
feited, have  made  them,  by  general  consent,  the  com*- 
mon  pledges,  whereby  men  are  assured,  in  exchange  for 
them,  to  receive  equally  valuable  things,  to  those  they 
parted  with,  fox  any  quantity  of  these  metals ;  by  which 
means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  intrinsic  value,  re* 
garded  in  these  metals,  made  the  common  barter,  is 
nothing  but  the  quantity  which  men  give  or  receive  of 
them ;  for  they  having,  as  money,  no  other  value,  but 
as  pledges  to  procure  what  one  wants  or  desires,  and 
they  procuring  what  we  want  or  desire  only  by  their 
quantity,  it  is  evident  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver 
and  gold,  used  in  commerce,  is  nothing  but  their 
quantity. 

.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  proportion  of  money 
to  trade,  depends  on  money,  not  as  counters,  for  the 
reckoning  may  be  kept  or  transferred  by  writing,  but 
on  money  as  a  pledge,  which  writing  cannot  supply  the 
place  of:  since  the  bill,  bond,  or  other  note  of  debt,  I 
receive  from  one  man,  will  not  be  accepted  as  security 
by  another,  he  not  knowing  that  the  bill  or  bond  is  true 
or  legal,  or  that  the  man  bound  to  me  is  honest  or  re- 
sponsible, and  so  is  not  valuable  enough  to  become  a 
current  pledge,  nor  can  by  public  authority  be  well 
made  so,  as  in  the  case  of  assigning  of  bills ;  because  a 
law  cannot  give  to  bills  that  intrinsic  value  which  the 
universal  consent  of  mankind  h^s  annexed  to  silver  and 
gold ;  and  hence  foreigners  can  never  be  brought  to 
take  your  bills  or  writings  for  any  part  of  payment, 
though  perhaps  they  might  pass  as  valuable  cpnsidera* 
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tiqns  among  your  own  peoj^le,  did  not  this  very  much 
l^^nder  it,  viz.  that  ^hey  are  hable  to  unavoidable  doubt, 
dispute^^and  counterfeiting,  and  require  other  proofs  to 
assure  us  that  they  are  true  and  good  security  than  our 
^yes,  or  ft  touchstone.  And,  at  best,  this  course,  if 
practicable,  will  not  hinder  x\s  from  ^eing  pqor ;  but 
may  be  suspected  to  help  to  make  us  so,  by  keeping  us 
from  feeling  our  poverty,  which,  in  distress,  will  be  sure 
to  find  us  with  greater  disadvantage.  Though  it  be  cer- 
tain it  is  better  than  letting  any  part  of  our  trade  fall 
for  want  of  current  pledges ;  and  better  too  than  bor- 
rowing ii>Qney  of  our  neighbours  upon  use,  if  this  way 
of  assigning  bjUs  can  be  made  so  easy,  safe,  and  universal 
at  home,  as  to  hinder  it. 

To  return  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade.  Every  man 
must  have  at  least  so  much  money,  or  so  timely  recruits, 
as  may  in  hand,  or  in  a  short  distance  of  time,  satisfy 
his  creditor  who  supplies  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
or  of  his  trade.  For  nobody  has  any  longer  these  ne- 
cessary supplies  than  he  has  money,  or  credit,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  an  assurance  of  money,  in  some  short 
time.  So  that  it  is  requisite  to  trade,  that  there  should 
be  so  much  money  as  to  keep  up  the  landholder's,  la- 
bourer's, and  broker's,  credit :  and  therefore  ready  mo- 
ney must  be  constantly  exchanged  for  wares  and  la- 
bour, or  follow  within  a  short  time  after. 

This  shows  the  necessity  of  some  proportion  of  money 
to  trade :  but  what  proportion  that  is,  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine ;  because  it  depends  not  barely  on  the  quantity  of 
money,  but  the  quickness  of  its  circulation.  The  very 
same  shilling  may,  at  one  time,  pay  twenty  men  in 
twenty  days  :  at  another,  rest  in  the  same  hands  one 
hundred  days  together.  This  makes  it  impossible  ex- 
actly to  estimate  the  quantity  of  money  needful  in 
trade  ;  but,  to  make  some  probable  guess,  yve  are  to 
consider  how  much  money  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
must  rest  constantly  in  each  man's  hands,  as  requisite 
to  the  carrying  on  of  trade. 

First,  therefore,  the  labourers,  living  generally  but 
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from  hand  to  mouth ;  and,  indeed,  considered  as  la- 
bourers in  order  to  trade,  may  well  enough  carry  on 
their  part,  if  they  have  but  money  enough  to  buy  vic- 
tuals, clothes,  and  tools :  all  which  may  very  well  be 
provided,  without  any  great  sum  of  money  lying  still 
in  their  hands.  The  labourers,  therefore,  being  usually 
paid  once  a  week,  (if  the  times  of  payment  be  seldomer 
there  must  be  more  money  for  the  carrying  on  this  part 
of  trade)  we  may  suppose  there  is  constantly  amongst 
them,  one  with  another,  or  those  who  are  to  pay  them, 
always  one  week's  wages  in  ready  money;  for  it  cannot 
be  thought  that  all  or  most  of  the  labourers  pay  away 
all  their  wages  constantly,  as  soon  as  they  receive  it,  and 
live  upon  trust  till  next  pay-day.  This  the  farmer  and 
tradesman  could  not  well  bear,  were  it  every  labourer's 
case,  and  every  one  to  be  trusted :  and,  therefore,  they 
must  of  necessity  keep  some  money  in  their  hands,  to 
go  to  market  for  victuals,  and  to  other  tradesmen  as 
poor  as  themselves,  for  tools ;  and  lay  up  money  too 
to  buy  clothes,  or  pay  for  those  they  bought  upon 
credit ;  which  money,  thus  necessarily  resting  in  their 
hands,  we  cannot  imagine  to  be,  one  with  another, 
much  less  than  a  week's  wages,  that  must  be  in 
their  pockets,  or  ready  in  the  farmer's  hands ;  for 
he,  who  employs  a  labourer  at  a  shilling  per  day, 
and  pays  him  on  Saturday  nights,  cannot  be  supposed 
constantly  to  receive  that  six  shillings  just  the  same 
Saturday:  it  must  ordinarily  be  in  his  hands  one 
time  with  another,  if  not  a  whole  week,  yet  several 
days  before.  ,      . 

This  was  the  ordinary  course,  whilst  -^'e  had  money 
running  In  the  several  channels  of  commerce:  but  that 
now  very  much  failing,  and  the  farmer,  not  having  mo- 
ney to  pay  the  labourer,  supplies  him  with  corn,  which, 
in  this  great  plenty,  the  labourer  will  have  at  his  own 
rate,  or  else  not  take  it  off  his  hands  for  wages.  And 
as  for  the  workmen,  who  are  eniployed  iti  our  mantifac- 
tures,  especially  the  woollen  one,  these  the  clothier,  not 
having  ready  money  to  pay,  furnishes  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  so   trucks   commodities  for  work; 
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whicb>  such  as  they  are,  good  or  bad,  the  workman  must 
take  at  his  master's  rate, or  sit  still  and  starve:  whilst 
by  this  means  this  new  sort  of  engrossers,  or  forestallers, 
having  the  feeding  and  supplying  this  numerous  body 
of  workmen  ont  of  their,  warehouses,  (for  they  have 
now  magazines  of  all  sorts  of  wares)  set  the  price  upon 
the  poor  landholder.  So  that  the  markets,  now  being 
destroyed,  and  the  farmer  not  finding  vent  there  for  his 
butter,  cheesCi  bacon,  and  corn,  &c.  for  which  he  was 
wont  to  bring  home  ready  money,  must  sell  it  to  these 
engrossers  on  their  own  terms  of  time  and  rate,  and  al- 
low it  to  their  own  day-labourers  under  the  true  mar- 
ket price.  What  kind  of  influence  this  is  like  to  have 
upon  land,  and  how  this  way  rents  are  like  to  be  paid 
at  quarter-day,  is  easy  to  apprehend  :  and  it  is  no  won- 
der to  hear  every  day  of  farmers  breaking  and  running 
away;  for  if  they  cannot  receive  money  for  their  goods 
at  market,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  pay  their 
landlord's  rent.  If  any  one  doubt  whether  this  be  so, 
I  desire  him  to  inquire  how  many  farmers  in  the  west 
are  broke,  and  gone,  since  Michaelmas  last.  Want  of 
money,  being  to  this  degree,  works  both  ways  upon  the 
landholder.  For,  first,  the  engrossing  forestaller  lets 
not  the  money  come  to  market,  but  supplying  the  work- 
man, who  is  employed  by  him  in  manufacture,  with 
necessaries,  imposes  his  price  and  forbearance  on  the 
farmer,  who  cannot  sell  to  the  others ;  and  the  labourer 
who  is  employed  by  the  landholder  in  husbandry  im- 
poses also  his  rate  on  him, for  the  commodities  he  tikes; 
for  there  being  a  want  of  day-labourers  in  the  country, 
they  -must  be  humouredj^or  else  they  will  neither  work 
for  you,  nor  take  your  commodities  for  their  labour. 

Secondly,  as  for  the  landholder,  since  his  tenants 
citnnot  coin  their  rent  just  at  quarter-day,  but  must 
gathfer  it  up  by  degrees,  and  lodge  it  with  them  till  pay- 
day ;  or  borrow  it  of  those  who  have  it  lying  by  them, 
or  de  gather  it  up  by  degrees,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
arid  must  be  necessarily  so  much  money  for  some  time 
lying  atili;  for  all  that  is  paid  in  great  sums  must  some- 
AVhere  be  gathered  up  by  the  retail  incomes  of  a  trade, 
or  else  lie  still  too  in  great  sums,  which  is  the  same  stop 
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df  moaey,  or  a  grcp^ten    Add  to  ttiai,  thiit  to  pay  the 
creditor  that  lent  him  his  r^nt^  ha  must  gather  up  mo* 
ney  by  degrees,  as  the  sale  of  his  commodities  sh«|H 
bring  it  in,  and  so  makes  a  greater  stop,  and  greMer 
want  of  money:  since  the  borrowed  money,  that  paid 
the  landholder  the  25th  of  March,  must  be  supposed  to 
lie  still  some  time  ixi  the  creditor's  band,  before  he  leipit 
it  the  tenant;  and  the  money  that  pays  the  creditor 
three  months  after,  must  lie  still  some  time  in  the  ter 
nant's.  Nor  does  the  landlord  pay  away  his  rent  usually 
as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  but  by  degrees,  as  his  occasions 
call  for  it    AH  this  considered,  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  ther^  must  neces-" 
sarily  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  thft 
land  constantly  in  their  hands*  Indeed,  considering  that 
most  part  of  the  rents  of  England  are  paid  at  Lady-day 
aad  Michaelmas,  and  that  the  same  money  whiph  pays 
me  my  rent  from  my  tenant  the  25th  of  March^  or 
thereabouts,  cannot  pay  my  next  neighbour  his  rent 
from  his  tenant  at  the  same  time,  much  less  one  more 
remote  in  another  country,  it  might  seem  requisite  to 
suppose  half  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  land  to  be  ue» 
cessarily  employed  in  paying  of  rent ;  for  to  say  that 
«0me  tenants  break,  and  pay  not  their  rent  at  all,  and 
others  pay  not  till  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  &c.  months 
after  quarter-day,  and  so  the  rent  is  not  all  paid  at  one 
tune,  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  there  is  money  want- 
ing to  the  trade;  for  if  the  tenaat  fail  the  landlord,  he 
must  fail  hlsvcreditor,  and  he  his,  and  so  on,  till  some- 
body break,  and  so  trade  decay  for  want  of  money. 
But  since  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  of  England  is 
in  the  owners'  hands,  who  neither  pay  nor  receive  great 
MWDOA  for  it  at  a  certain  day ;  because  too,  (which  is  the 
•chief  reason)  we  are  not  to  consider  here  how  much 
iiBoney  is  in  any  one  man's,  or  any  one  sort  of  men's 
Jouuids,  at  onetime;  for  that  at  other  times  may  bedis- 
i;ributed  into  other  hands,  and  serve  other  parts  of  trade; 
irat  how  much  money  is  necessary  to  be  m  each  man's 
liands  all  the  year  round,  taking  one  time  with  another, 
i.  e.  having  three  hundred  pounds  in  his  hand  one  months 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  hundred  pounds  in  Jiis  hand 
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three  m(mths/(atad  so  propbrtionablj)  I  ifaink  we  mecf 
well  suppose  a  quarter  of  the  yearly  revenue  to  be  9Qn-» 
gtautly  in  the  landlord's  or  tenant's  hands. 

Here,  by  the  by,  w^  may  observe,  that  it  were 
better  for  trade,  and  consequently  fqr  every  body,  for 
more  money  would  be  stirring,  and  less  would  do  the 
business),  if  rents  were  paid  by  shorter  intervals  than 
six  months;  for,  supposing  I  let  a  farm. at  fifty-two 
pounds  per  ann.  if  my  rent  be  paid  hal&y early,  there 
are  twenty-six  pounds  to  be  employed  in  the  payment 
ef  it  in  one  entire  sum,  (if  it  be  paid  well,  and  if  it  be 
not  paid  well,  for  want  of  so  much  mx)ney  ta  be  spared 
to  that  purpose,  there  is  so  much  want  of  money,  and 
trade  is  still  endamaged  by  it)  a  great  part  whereof 
must  necessarily  lie  still,  before  it  come  out  of  my  te-* 
nant's  chest  to  my  hands ;  if  it  be  paid  once  a  quarter, 
thirteen  pounds  alone  would  do  it,  and  less  money  is 
laid  up  for  it,  and  stopped  a  less  while  in  its  course : 
but  diould  it  be  paid  every  week,  one  single  twenty 
shillings  will  pay  the  rent  of  fifty-two  pounds  per  ann« 
whence  would  follow  this  double  benefit ;  first,  that  a 
great  deal  less  money  would  serve  for  the  trade  of  a 
country;  and,  secondly,  that  less  of  the  money  would 
lie  still;  the  contrary  whereof  must  needs  happen, 
where  growing  debts  are  to .  be  paid  at  larger  di-t 
stances,  and  in  greater  sums. 

Thirdly,  As  for  the  brokers,  since  they  too  must 
lay  up  the  money,  izoming  in.  by  retail,  either  to  go  to 
market,  and  buy  wares,  or  to  pay  at  the  day  appointed, 
which  is  often  six  months,  for  those  ware&  which  they 
have  already ;  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  less,  by 
them,  one  with  another,  than  one-twentieth  part  of 
their  yearly  returns.  Whether  the  money  be  th^ir  owai, 
or  they  be  indebted  so  much,  or  more,  it  matters  not, 
if  it  be  necessary  they  should  have  constantly  by  them> 
comparing  one  time  with  another,  at  least  one^twentiatb 
pa^t  of  their  yearly  return. 

Indeed,  in  some  great  towns,  where  the  bankers  are 
ready  at  hand  to  buy  bills,  or  any  other  way  to  lend 
money  for  a  short  time  at  great  interest,  there  perhaps 
the  merehant  is  not  forced  to  keep  so  much  money  by 
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him  as  in  other  places^  where  they  have  not  si^b  a 
supply:  but  if  you  consider  what  money  to  do  this 
must  necessarily  be  constantly  lodged  in  the  banker's 
hands,  the  case  will  be  much  the  same. 
'    To  these  sums^  if  you  add  what  part  of  the  money 
of  a  country  scholars  of  all  sorts,  women,  gamesters, 
and  great  men's  menial  servants,  and  all  such  that  do 
not  contribute  at  all  to  trade,  either  as  landholders^ 
labourers,  or  brokers,  will  unavoidably  have  constantly 
in  their  hands;   it  cannot  well  be  thought  that  less 
than  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  labourer's  wages,  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  landholder's  yearly  revenue,  and 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  broker's  yearly  returns  in 
ready  money,  will  be  enough  to  drive  the  trade  of  any 
country.    At  least  to  put  it  beyond  exception  low 
enough,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  less  than  one 
moiety  of  this,  i.  e»  less  than  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  labourer's  yearly  wages,  one-eighth  part  of  the 
landholder's  yearly  revenue,  and,one*-fortieth  part  of 
the  broker's  yearly  returns,  in  ready  money,  can  be 
enough  to  move  the  several  wheals  of  trade,  and  keep 
up  commerce,  in  that  life  and  thriving  posture  it  should 
be ;  and  how  much  the  ready,  cash  of  any  country  is 
shoTt  of  this  proportion,  so  much  must  lie  trade  be 
impaired  and  hindered  for  ^yant  of  money. 

JBut  however  these  measures  may  be  mistaken,  this 
ie  evident,  that  the  multiplying  of  brokers  hinders  the 
trade  of  any  country,  by  making  the  circuit,  which  the 
money  goes,  larger ;  and  in  that  circuit  more  stops,  so 
that  the  returns  must  necessarily  be  slower,  and  scantier^ 
to  the  prejudice  oi  trade :  besides  that,  they  eat  up  too 
great  a  share  of  the  gains  of  trade:  by  that  means 
starving  the  labourer,  and  impoverishing  the  land- 
biplder,  whose  interest  is  chiefly  to  be  taken  care  of, 
it  being  a  settled,  unmoveable  concernment  in  the 
eommonwealth. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  past  question  that  all  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  artificers ;  and  things  so  or- 
dered^ as  much  as  might,  be,  that  those  who  make 
should  also  vend  and  retail  out.  their  own  commodities, 
and  they  be  hindered,  as  much,  as  possible,  from  passr 
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ing  here'  at  home  through' diveri?  hands  to  the  Fast 
hiiyer.  Lazy  and  unworlcing  shopkeepers  in  this  being 
worse  than  gamesters,  that  they  do  not  only  keep  so 
much  of  the  money  of  a  country  constantly  in  their 
hands,  but  also  make  the  public  pay  them  for  their 
keeping  of  it.  Though  gaming  too,  upon  the  account 
of  trade  (as  well  as  other  reasons)  may  welLdeserve  to 
be  restrained ;  since  gamesters,  in  order  to  their  play, 
keep  great  sums  of  money  by  them,  which  there  lies 
dead;  for  though  gamester's  money  shifts  masters 
oftener  than  any,  and  is  tumbled  up  and  down  with 
every  cast  of  the  die,  yet  as  to  the  public  it  lies  per- 
fectly still,  and  no  more  of  it  comes  into  trade  than 
they  spend  in  eating  or  wearing. 

Here  too  we  may  observe,  how  much  manufacture 
deserves  to  be  encouraged;  since  that  part  of  trade, 
though  the  most  considerable,  is  driven  with  the  least 
money,  especially  if  the  workmanship  be  more  worth 
than  the  materials ;  for  to  the  trade  that  is  driven  by 
labour  and  handicraftsmen,  one  two-and-fiftieth  part  of 
the  yearly  money  paid  them  will  be  sufficient :  but  to  a 
trade  of  our  commodities,  of  our  bare,  native  growth, 
much  greater  proportion  of  money  is  required. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  wondered  why,  having  given 
some  estimate  (how  wid6  I  know  not)  of  the  money, 
necessary  in  the  hands  of  the  landholder,  labourer, 
and  broker,  to  carry  on  trade,  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  consumer,  whom  I  had  mentioned  before.  To  this 
I  answer,  there  are  so  few  consumers,  who  are  not 
either  labourers,  brokers,  or  landholders,  that  they 
make  a  very  inconsiderable  part  in  the  account;  foi* 
those  who'  immediately  depend  on  the  landholder,  as 
his  children  arid  servants,  come  in  under  thatt  title, 
being  maintained  by  the  rent  of  his  lands;  and  so  of 
the  rest. 

By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  what  injury  the 
lowering  of  interest  is  like  to  do  us,  by  hindering  trade, 
when  it  shall  either  make  the  foreigner  call  home' his 
money,  or  your  own  people  backward  to  lend,  the  re- 
ward not  being  judged  proportionable  to  the  risque. 
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Thete  i$  ahother  seeiniiig  coiiseqaeuce  of  the  re-i 
ducing  of  nioQey  to  a  low  price,  which  at  first,  sighl 
has  such  an  appearance  of  truth  in  it,  that  I  hove 
known  it  to  impose  upon  very  able  men,  and  I  guess:  it 
has  no  small  influence,  at  thid  time>  in  the  promoting 
this  alteration ;  and  that  is,  that  the  lowering  of  in^^ 
terest  will  raise  the  vaiue  of  all  other  things  in  pro* 
portion.  For  money  being  the  counter-balance  to  all 
other  things  purchaseable  by  it,  and  lying,  as  it  were, 
in  the  opposite  scale  of  commerce,  it  looks  like- a  tm^ 
tural  consequence,  that  as  much  as  yon  take  off  from 
the  value  of  money,  so  much  yt)u  add  to  the  price  of 
other  things  which  are  exchanged  for  it ;  the  raising 
of  the  price  of  any  thing  being  no  more  but  the  addition 
to  its  value  in  respect  of  money,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
lessening  the  value  of  money.  For  example :  should 
the  value  of  gold  be  brought  down  to  tiiat  of  silver, 
6ne  hundred  guineai^  would  purchase  little  more  com, 
wool,  or  land,  than  one  hundred  shillings ;  and  so^  the 
value  of  money  being  brought  lower,  say  they,  the  price 
of  otiier  things  will  rise,  and  the  falling  of  interest  from 
six  pounds  to  four  pounds  per  cent,  is  taking  away  so 
much  of  the  price  of  money,  and  so  consequently  the 
lessening  its  valu^. 

The  mistake  of  this  plausible  way-  of  reasoning  wiH 
be  easily  discovered,  whe^  'we  consider  that  the  meas- 
sure  of  the  value  of  money,  in  proportion  to  any  thing 
purohaseable  by  ;it,  is  the  quantity  of  the  ready  money 
we  have  in  comparison  with  ihe  quantity  of  that  thing, 
and  its  vent;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rises  or  falls,  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  buyers  and  sellers :  this  rule 
holds  universally  in  all  things  that  are  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  bating  now  and  then  an  extravagant  feincy  of  some 
particular  person,  which  never  amounts  to  so  cbnsider- 
able  a  part  of  trade,  as  to  make  any  thing  in  the  account 
worthy  to  be  thought  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

.  The  vent  of  any  thing  depends  upon  its  necessity 
or  usefulness;  as  convenience,  or  opinion,  guided  by 
fancy,  or  fashion,  shall  determine. 
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The  rent  of  toy  ^ntimodity  comes  to  be  inerea8ed'> 
or  decreased^  ias  a  greater  part  of  the  running  cash  of 
the  nation  is  designed  to  be  laid  out,  by  several  people 
at  the  same  time,  rather  in  that  than  another ;  as  wd 
see  in  the  change  of  fashions. 

I  shall  begin  first  with  the  necessaries,  or  con«- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  the  consumable  commodities 
subservient  thereunto;  and  show,  that  the  value  of 
money,  in  respect  of  those,  depends  only  on  the  plenty 
or  scarcity  of  money,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  and 
scarcity  of  those  things ;  and  not  on  what  interest  shal^ 
by  necessity,  law,  or  contract,  be  at  that  time  laid  on 
the  borrowing  of  money ;  and  then  afterwards  I  shall 
show  that  the  same  holds  in  land. 

There  is  nothing  more  confirmed,  by  daily  expemnse, 
than  that  men  give  any  portion  of  money,  for  whatso^ 
ever  is  absolutely  necessary,  rather  than  go  without  it. 
And  in  such  things,  the  scarcity  of  them  alone  makelt 
their  prices.  As  for  example :  let  us  suppose  half  an 
ounce  of  silver,  or  half  a  crown  now  in  England,  ift 
worth  a  bushel  of  wheat :  but  should  there  be  next 
year  a  great  scarcity  of  wheat  in  England,  and  a  pro- 
portionable want  of  all  other  food,  five  ounces  of  silver 
would,  perhaps,  in  exchange  purchase  but  one  bushei 
of  wheat :  so  that  money  Would  be  then  nine^enth& 
less  worth  in  respect  of  food,  though  at  the  same  value 
it  was  before,  in  respect  of  other  things,  that  kept  theit 
former  proportion,  in  their  quantity  and  consumption; 

By  the  like  proportions,  of  increase  and  decrease,, 
does  the  value  of  things,  mote  or  less  convenient,  rise 
and  fall,  in  respect  of  mofiey ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  things  absolutely  necessary  for  life  must  be  had  art: 
any  rate;  but  things  convenient  will  be  had. only  as 
they  stand  in  preference  with  other  conveniepcies :  and 
therefore  in  any  one  of  the^e  commodities,  the  value 
rises  only  as  its  quantity  is  less,  and  vent  greater,  which 
depends  upon  its  being  pfreferred  to  other  things,  in 
its  consumption  i  For  supposing  that,  at  the  same  t&nb 
that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
there  were  a  considerabk  quantity  of  oats,  men^  no 
question,  would  give  far  more  for  wheat  than  oats,  as 
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being  the  healthier^  pleasanter,  and  mojce  convenient 
food :  but,  since  oats  would  serve  to  supply  thal^  abso- 
lute necessity  of  sustaining  life,  meu  ;vould  not  rob 
themselves  of  all  other  conveniencies  of  life,  by  pay- 
ing all  their  money  for  wheat,  when  oats,  that  are 
cheaper,  though  with  somp  inconvenience,  would  sup-' 
ply  that  defect.  It  may  then  so  happen  at  the  same 
time,  that  half  an  qunce  of  silver,  that  the  year  before 
would  buy  one  bushel  of  wheat,  will  this  year  buy  but 
one  tenth  of.  a  bushel ;  half  an  ounc^  of  silver,  that  the 
year  before  would  have  bought  three  bushels  of  oats, 
will  this  year  still  buy  one ;  and  at  tbe  same  tiqie  half 
an  ounce,  of  silver,  that  would  the  year  before  have 
bought  fifteen  pounds  of  lead,  will  still  buy  the  same 
quantity.  So  that  at  the  same  time  silver,  in  respect 
of  wheat,  is  nine-tenths  less  worth  than,  it  was,  in  re- 
spect of  oats  two-thirds  l^ss  worth,  and  in  respect  of 
lead  as  much  worth  as  before. 

The  fall,  therefore,  or  rise  of  interest,  making  im- 
mediately, by  its  change,  neither  more  nor  less  land, 
money,  or  any  sort  of  commodity  in  England,,  than 
there  was  before,  alters  not  at  all  the  value  of  money, 
in  reference  to  commodities.  Because  the  measure  of 
that,  is  only  the  qua;itity  and  vent,  which  are.  not  im- 
mediately changed  by  the  change  of  interest.  So  far 
as  the  change  of  interest  conduces,  in  trade,  ;tp  the 
bringing  in,  or  carrying  out  money,  or  commodities, 
and  so  in  time  to  the  varying  their  proportions  here  in 
.England,  from  what  it  wa^  before ;  so  far  the  change 
of  interest,  as  all  other  things  that  promote  or  hinde^r 
.trade,  may  alter  the  value  of  money.  In  reference  to 
commodities.  But  that  is  not  in  this  place  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  is  perfectly  the  value  of  money,  in  respect  qf 
consumable  commodities :  but  the  better  to  understand 
it,  in  its  full  latitude,  in  respect  both  of  consumable 
commodities,  and.  land  too,  we  must  consider,,  first. 
That  the  value  of  land  consists  in  this,  that,  by  its 
constant  production  of  saleable  commodities,  it  brings 
in  a  certain  yearly  income.  Secondly,  The  value  of 
commodities  consists  in  this,  that,  as  portable. and  u^e- 
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fiil  things^  they,  by  their  exchange  or  consumption, 
supply  the  necessaries,  or  conveniencies  of  life.  Thirdly, 
In  money  there  is  a  double  value,  answering  to  both  of 
these,  first,  as  it  is  capable,  by  its  interest,  to  yield  us 
such  a  yearly  income :  and  in  this  it  has  the  nature  of 
land,  (the  income  of  one  being  called  rent,  of  th^ 
other  use)  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  land,  in 
its  soil  being  different,  as  some  fertile,  some  barren, 
and  the  products  of  it  very  various,  both  in  their  sorts, 
goodness,  and  vent>  is  not  capable  of  any  fixed  esti- 
mate by  its  quantity :  but  money  being  constantly  the 
same,  and  by  its  interest  giving  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
duct through  the  whole  country,  is  capable  of  having 
a  fixed  yearly  rate  set  upon  it  by  the  magistrate ;  but 
land  is  not.  But  though,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  legal 
vs^orth,  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money  being 
all  through  England  equal  in  its  current  value  to  any 
other  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money,  (because 
by  virtue  of  the  law  it  will  every  where  pass  for  as 
much  ware,  or  debt,  as  any  other  hundred  pounds)  is 
capable  to  have  its  yearly  hire  valued  better  than  land: 
yet  in  respect  of  the  varying  need  and  necessity  of  _ 
money,  (which  changes  with  the  increase  or  decay  of 
money,  or  trade,  in  a  country)  it  is  as  little  capable 
to  have  its  yearly  hire  fixed  by  law  as  land  itself.  For 
v^rere  all  the  land  in  Rumney-marsh,  acre  for  acre, 
equally  good,  that  is,  did  constantly  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  equally  good  hay,  or  grass,  one  as  another, 
the  rent  of  it,  under  that  consideration,  of  every  acre 
being  of  an  equal  worth,  would  be  capable  of  being 
regulated  by  law ;  and  one  might  as  well  enact,  that  no 
acre  of  land  ia  Rumney*marsh  shall  be  let  for  above 
forty  shillings  per  annum,  as  that  no  hundred  pounds 
shall  be  let  for  above  four  pounds  per  annum,.  But 
nobody  can  think  it  fit  (since  by  reason  of  the  equal 
value  of  that  land  it  can)  that  therefore  the  rent  of  the 
land  in  Rumney-marsh  should  be  regulated  by  law.  For 
supposing  all  the  land  in  Rumney-marsh,  or  in  Eng- 
land, were  all  of  so  equal  a  worth,  that  any  one  acre, 
compared  at  the  same  time  to  anyone  other,  were  equally 
£ood,  in  respect  of  its  product;  yet  the  same  acre, 
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compared  with  itself  in  different  times^  would  not,  in 
respect  of  rent,  be  of  equal  value.  And  therefore  it 
would  have  been  an  unreasonable  thing,  if  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIL  the  rent  of  land  in  Rumney-marsh  had 
been  settled  by  a  law,  according  to  the  judged  value  of 
it  at  that  time,  and  the  same  law,  limiting  the  rent 
perhaps  to  5s.  per  acre,  have  continued  still.  The  ab- 
surdity and  impracticsbleness  of  this  every  one  sees,  at 
the  first  proposal,  and  readily  concludes  within  him<- 
self,  that  things  must  be  left  to  find  their  own  price ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  in  this  their  constant  mutability, 
for  human  foresight  to  set  rules  and  bounds  to  their 
constantly  varying  proportion  and  use,  which  will  al- 
ways regulate  their  value. 

They  who  consider  things  beyond  their  names  will 
find  that  money,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities,  is 
liable  to  the  same  changes  and  inequalities ;  nay,  in 
this  respect  of  the  variety  of  its  vaUie,  brought  in-  by 
time,  in  the  successioui  of  affairs,  the  rate  of  money  is 
less  capable  of  being  regulated  by  a  law,  in  any  count- 
try,  than  the  rent  of  land.  Because,  to  tlie  quick 
changes  that  happen  in  trade,  this  too  must  be  [added, 
that  money  may  be  brought  in  or  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  which  land  cannot;  and  so  that  be  truly 
worth  six  or  eight  per  cent,  this  year,  which  would 
yield  but  four  the  last. 

2.  Money  has  a  value,  as  it  is  capable,  by  exchange, 
to  procure  us  the  necessaries  or  conveniencies  of  life, 
and  in  this  it  has  the  nature  of  a  commodity;  only  with 
this  difference,  that  it  serves  us  commonly  by  its  -ex- 
change, never  almost  by  its  consumption.  But  though 
the  use  men  make  of  money  be  not  in  its  consumption, 
yet  it  has  not  at  all  a  more  standing,  settled  value,  in 
exchange  with  any  other  thing,  than  any  other  com- 
modity has ;  but  a  more  known  one,  and  better  fixed 
by  name,  number,  and  weight,  to  enable  us  to  reckon 
what  the  proportion  of  scarcity  and  vent  of  one  com- 
modity is  to  another.  For  supposing^  as  before,  that 
half  an  ounce  of  silver  would  last  year  exchange  for  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  for  151b.  weight  of  lea^;  if  this 
year  wheat  be  tea  times  scarcer,  and  lead  in  the  same 
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quantity  to  its  vent  as  it  was,  is  it  not  evident,  that  half 
an  ounce  of  silver  will  still  exchange  for  15lb.  of  lead, 
though  it  will  exchange  but  for  one^tenth  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  ?  and  he  that  has  use  of  lead  will  as  soon  take 
151b.  weight  of  lead  as  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  for 
one-tenth  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  no  more.  So  that 
if  you  say,  that  nioney  now  is  nine-tenths  less  worth 
than  it  was  the  former  year,  you  must  say  so  of  lead 
too,  and  all  other  things,  that  keep  the  same  propor- 
tion to  money  which  they  had  before.  The  variation, 
indeed,  is  first  and  most  taken  notice  of  in  money : 
because  that  is  the  universal  measure  by  which  people 
reckon,  and  used  by  every  body  in  the  valuing  of  all 
things.  For  calling  that  half  an  ounce  of  silver  half  a 
crown,  they  speak  properly,  and  are  readily  understood; 
when  they  say,  half  a  crown,  or  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, will  now  buy  one-tenth  of  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
but  do  not  say,  that  15lb.  of  lead  will  now  buy  one- 
tenth  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because  it  is  not  generally 
used  to  this  sort  of  reckoning:  nor  do  they  say,  lead  is 
less  worth  dian  it  was,  though,  in  respect  of  wheat, 
lead  be  nine-tenths  worse  than  it  was,  as  well  as  silver; 
only  by  the  tale  of  shillings  we  are  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  it :  because  these  are  measures,  whose  ideas  by 
constant  use  are  settled  in  every  Englishman's  mind. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  the  true  value  of  money,  when 
it  passes  from  one  to  another,  in  buying  and  selling ; 
where  it  runs  the  same  changes  of  higher,  or  lower,  as 
any  other  commodity  doth:  for  one  equal  quantity 
whereof  you  shall  receive  in  exchange  more  or  less  of 
another  commodity,  at  one  time,  than  you  do  at  an- 
other. For  a  farmer  that  carrier  a  bushel  of  wheat  to 
market,  and  a  labourer  that  carries  half  a  crown,  shall 
find  that  the  money  of  one,  as  well  as  corn  of  the  other, 
shall  at  some  times  purchase  him  more  or  less  leather,  or 
salt,  according  as  they  are  in  greater  plenty,  and  sear- 
city,  one  to  another.  So  that  in  exchanging  coined 
silver  for  any  other  commodity,  (which  is  buying  and 
selling)  the  same  measure  governs  the  proportion  you 
receive,  as  if  you  exchanged  lead,  or  wheat,  or  any 
other  commodity.     That  which  regulates  the  price, 
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u  e.  the  quantity  given  for  money  (which  is  called  buy 
ing  and  selling)  for  another  commodity,  (which  is  called 
bartering)  is  nothing  else  but  their  quantity  in  pro- 
portion to  their  vent.  If  then  lowering  of  use  makes 
not  yx)ur  silver  more  in  specie,  or  your  wheat  or  other 
commodities  less,  it  will  not  have  any  influence  at  all 
to  make  it  exchange  for  less  of  wheat  or  any  other 
commodity,  than  it  will  have  on  lead,  to  make  it  ex- 
change for  less  wheat,  or  any  other  commodity. 

Money  therefore,  in  buying  and  selling,  being  per- 
fectly in  the  same  condition  with  other  commodities, 
and  subject  to  all  the  same  laws  of  value,  let  us  next 
see  how  it  comes  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  land, 
by  yielding  a  certain  yearly  income,  which  we  call  use, 
or  interest.  For  land  produces  naturally  something 
new  and  profitable,  and  of  value  to  mankind ;  but 
money  is  a  barren  thing,  and  produces  nothing ;  but 
by  compact  transfers  that  profit,  that  was  the  reward  of 
one  man's  labour,  into  another  man's  pocket.  That 
which  occasions  this  is  the  unequal  distribution  of 
money;  which  inequality  has  the  same  effect  too  upon 
land  that  it  has  upon  money.  For  my  having  more 
money  in  my  hand  than  I  can  or  am  disposed  to  use  in 
buying  and  selling,  makes  me  able  to  lend :  and  an- 
other's want  of  so  much  money  as  he  could  employ  in 
trade  makes  him  willing  to  borrow.  But  why  then, 
and  for  what  consideration,  doth  he  pay  use  ?  For  the 
same  reason,  and  upon  as  good  consideration,  as  the 
tenant  pays  rent  for  your  land.  For  as  the  unequal 
distribution  of  land,  (you  having  more  than  you  can 
or  will  manure,  and  another  less)  brings  you  a  tenant 
for  your  land  ;  and  the  same  unequal  distribution  of 
money,  (I  having  more  than  I  can  or  will  employ,  and 
another  less)  brings  me  a  tenant  for  my  money':  so  my 
money  is  apt  in  trade,  by  the  industry  of  the  borrower, 
to  produce  more  than  six  per  cent,  to  the  borrower,  as 
well  as  your  land,  by  the  labour  of  the  tenant,  is  apt 
to  produce  more  fruits  than  his  rent  comes  to ;  and 
therefore  deserves  to  be  paid  for,  as  well  as  land,  by  a 
yearly  rent.  For  though  the  usurer's  money  would 
bring  him  in  no  yearly  profit,  if  he  did  not  lend  it, 
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(supposing  he  employs  it  not  himself)  and  so  his  six 
per  cent,  may  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  another  man's  la- 
bour, yet  he  shares  not  near  so  much  of  the  profit  of 
another  man's  labour  as  he  that  lets  land  to  a  tenant. 
For, without  the  tenant's  industry,(supposing,as  before, 
die  owner  would  not  manage  it  himself)  his  land  would 
yield  him  little  or  no  profit.  So  that  the  rent  he  re- 
ceives is  a  greater  portion  of  the  fruit  of  his  tenant's 
labour  than  the  use  is  at  six  per  cent.  For  generally, 
he  that  borrows  one  thousand  pounds  at  six  per  cent., 
and  so  pays  sixty  pounds  per  annum  use,  gets  more 
above  his  use  in  one  year,  by  his  industry,  than  he  that 
rents  a  farm  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum  gets  in  two, 
above  his  rent,  though  his  labour  be  harder. 

It  being  evident  therefore,  that  he  that  has  skill  in 
traffic,  but  has  not  money  enough  to  exercise  it,  has 
BOt  only  reason  to  borrow  money,  to  drive  his  trade 
and  get  a  livelihood ;  but  as  much  reason  to  pay  use  for 
that  money  as  he,  who  having  skill  in  husbandry,  but 
no  land  of  his  own  to  employ  it  in,  has  not  only  rea- 
son to  rent  land,  but  to  pay  money  for  the  use  of  it : 
it  follows,  that  borrowing  money  upon  use  is  not  only, 
by  the  necessity  of  affairs,  and  the  constitution  of  hu- 
man society,  unavoidable  to  some  men ;  but  that  alsa 
to  receive  profit  from  the  loan  of  money  is  as  equitable 
and  lawful  as  receiving  rent  for  land,  and  more  toler- 
able to  the  borrower,  notwithstandiug  the  opinion  of 
some  over-scrupulous  men. 

This  being  so,  one  would  expect,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  the  measure  of  the  value  of  land  in 
number  of  years'  purchase  for  which  the  fee  is  sold ; 
for  1 00/.  per  annum  being  equal  to  100/.  per  annum, 
and  so- to  perpetuity;  and  100/.  per  annum  being  the 
product  of  1000/.  when  interest  is  at  10  per  cent,,  of 
1250/.  when  interest  is  at  8  per  cent.,  of  1666/.  or  there- 
abouts, when  interest  is  at  6  per  cent.,  of  2000/.  when 
money  is  at  ^  per  cent.,  of  2500/.  when  money  is  at  4 
per  cent.  One  would  conclude,  I  say,  that  land  should 
sell  in  proportion  to  use,  according  to  these  following 
rates,  viz.         . 
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But  experience  tells  U8>  that  neither  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth nor  king  James  the  First's  reigns,  when  interest  was 
at  ten  per  cent,  was  land  sold  for  ten ;  or  when  it  was 
at  eight  per  cent,  for  twelve  and  a  half  years*  purchase, 
or  any  thing  near  the  low  rate  that  high  use  required 
(if  it  were  true,  that  the  rate  of  interest  governed  the 
price  of  land)  any  more  than  land  now  yields  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase,  because  a  great  part  of  the  monied 
men  will  now  let  their  money,  upon  good  security,  at 
four  per  cent.  Thus  we  see  in  fact  how  little  this  rule 
has  held  at  home :  and  he  that  will  look  into  Holland 
will  find,  that  the  purchase  of  land  was  raised  there 
when  their  interest  fell.  This  is  certain,  and  past  doubt, 
that  the  legal  interest  can  never  regulate  the  price  of 
land,  since  it  is  plain,  that  the  price  of  land  has  never 
changed  with  it,  in  the  several  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  rate  of  interest  by  law :  nor  now  that  the  rate  of 
interest  is  by  law  the  same  through  all  England^  is  the 
price  of  land  every  where  the  same,  it  being  in  some 
parts  constantly  sold  for  four  or  five  years*  purchase 
more  than  in  others.  Whether  you,  or  I,  can  tell  the 
reason  of  this,  it  matters  not  to  the  question  in  hand : 
but  it  being  really  so,  this  is  plain  demonstration  against 
those  who  pretend  to  advance  and  regulate  the  price  of 
land  by  a  law  concerning  the  interest  of  money- 

But  yet  I  will  give  you  some  of  my  guises,  why  the 
price  of  land  is  not  regulated  (as,  at  first  sight,  it  seems 
it  should  be)  by  the  interest  of  money.  Why  it  is  not 
regulated  by  the  legal  use  is  manifest,  because  the  rate 
of  money  does  not  follow  the  standard  of  the  law,  but 
the  price  of  the  market :  and  men,  not  obsert^ing  the 
legal  and  forced,  but  the  natural  and  current  interest 
of  money,  regulate  their  affairs  by  that.  But  why  the 
irate  of  land  does  not  follow  the  current  interest  of 
money,  requires  a  farther  consideration* 
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All  things  that  are  bought  and  sold  raise  and  fall 
their  price,  in  proportion  as  there  are  more  buyers 
or  sellers.  Where  there  are  a  great  many  sellers  to 
a  few  buyers;  there,  use  what  art  you  will,  the  thing 
to  be  sold  wiU  be  cheap.  On  the  other  side,  turn  the 
tables,  and  raise  up  a  great  many  buyers  for  a  few 
sellers,  and  the  same  thing  will  immediately  grow 
dear.  This  rule  holds  in  land  as  well  as  all  other  com- 
modities, and  is  the  reason  why  in  England,  at  the 
same  time  that  land  in  some  places  is  at  seventeen  or 
^hteen  years'  purchase,  it  is  about  others,  where 
tlj^re  are  profitable  manufactures,  at  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  years'  purchase ;  because  there  (men  thriving 
and  getting  money,  by  their  industry,  and  willing  to 
leave  their  estates  to  their  children  in  land,  as  the 
surest  and  most  lasting  provision,  and  not  so  liable  to 
casualties  as  money  in  untrading  or  unskilful  hands) 
are  many  buyers  ready  always  to  purchase,  but  few 
sellers.  For,  the  land  thereabout  being  already  pos- 
sessed by  tibal;  sort  of  industrious  and  thriving  men, 
they  Irave  neither  need,  nor  will,  to  sell.  In  such 
places  of  manufacture,  the  riches  of  the  one  not  arising 
from  the  squandering  and  waste  of  anodier,  (as  it 
doth  in  other  places,  where  men  live  lazily  upon  the 
product  of  the  land)  the  industry  of  the  people^  bring- 
ing in  increase  of  wealth  from  remote  parts,  makes 
plenty  of  money  there,  without  the  impoverishing  of 
their  neighbours*  And,  when  the  thriving  tradesman 
has  got  more  than  he  can  well  employ  in  trade,  his 
next  thoughts  are  to  lodk  out  for  a  purdiase ;  but  it 
must  be  a  purchase  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
estate  may  be  under  his  eye,  and  within  convenient 
distance,  that  the  care  and  pleasure  of  his  form  may 
not  take  him  off  from  the  engagements  of  his  call-> 
ii^,  »or  remove  his  children  too  far  from  him,  or  the 
trade  he  breeds  ihem  up  in.  This  seems  to  be  the 
reason,  why  in  plaees  wherein  thriving  manufactures 
have  eveeted  themselves,  land  has  been  observed  to 
sell  quicker,  and  for  more  years'  purchase,  than  in 
other  places,  as  about  Halifax  in  the  north,  Taunton 
and  Exeter  in  the  west. 
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This  is  that  then  which  makes  land^  as  well  as  other 
things,  dear :  plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  sellers : 
and  so,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  plenty  of  sellers  und 
fiew  buyers  makes  land  cheap. 

He  that  will  justly  estimate  the  value  of  any  thing, 
must  consider  its  quantity  in  proportion  to  its  vent,  for 
this  alone  regulates  the  price.  The  value  of  any  thkig, 
compared  with  itself  or  with  a  standing  measure,  is 
greater,  as  its  quantity  is  less  in  proportion  to  its  vent: 
but,  in  comparing  it,  or  exchanging  it  with  any  other 
thing,  the  quantity  and  vent  of  that  thing  too  must  be 
allowed  for,  in  the  computation  of  their  value.  But, 
because  the  desire  of  money  is  constantly  almost  every 
where  the  same,  its  vent  varies  very  little,  but  as  its 
greater  scarcity  enhances  its  price,  and  incr^uses  the 
scramble :  there  being  nothing  else  that  does  easily 
supply  the  want  of  it :  the  lessening  its  quantity,  there- 
fore, always  increases  its  price,  and  makes  an  equal 
portion  of  it  exchange  for  a  greater  of  any  other  thing. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  is  no  manner  of  settled 
proportion  between  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  and 
any  other  commodity :  for,  either  varying  its  quantity 
in  that  country,  or  the  commodity  changing  its  quan^ 
tity  in  proportion  to  its  vent,  their  respective  values 
change,  /.  e.  less  of  one  will  barter  for  more  of  the 
other:  though,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  it  is 
only  said,  that  the  price  of'  the  commodity >>  not  of  the 
money,  is  changed.  For  example,  half  an  ounce  of 
silver  in  England  will  exchange  somfetimes  for  a  whole 
bushel  of  wheat,  sometimes  for  half,  sometimes  but  a 
quarter,  and  this  it  does  equally,  whether  by  use  it 
be  apt  to  bring  in  to  the  owner  six  in  the  hundred  of 
its  own  weight  per  annum,  or 'nothing  at  all:  it  being 
only  the  change  of  ■  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  its  vefnt, 
supposing  we  have  stiil  the  same  sum  of  money  in  the 
kingdom;  or  else  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  our 
money  in  the  kingdom,  supposing  the  quantity  of  wheat, 
in  respect  to  its  vent,  be  the  same  too,  that  makes  the 
change  in  the  price  of  wheat.  For  if  you  alter  the 
quantity,  or  vent,  on  eitfier  side,  you  presently  altep 
the  price,  but  no  other  way  in  the  worlds 
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For  it  is  not  the  beings  adding,  inereasing,  or  di- 
minkhing  of  any  good  quality  in  any  commodity,  that 
makes  its  price  greater,  or  less ;  but  only  as  it  makes 
its  quantity,  or  vent,  greater,  or  less,  in  proportion  one 
to  another.  This  will  easily  appear  by  two  or  three 
instances* 

1*  The  being  of  any  good  and  useful  quantity  in  any 
thing  neither  increases  its  price,  nor  indeed  makes  it 
have  any  price  at  all,  but  only  as  it  lessens  its  quantity, 
or  increases  its  vent ;  each  of  these  in  proportion  to  one 
another.  What  more  useful  or  necessary  things  are  there 
to  the  being,  or  well-being  of  men,  than  air  and  water? 
and  yet  these  have  generally  no  price  at  all,  nor  yield 
any  money :  because  their  quantity  is  immensely  greater 
than  their  vent,  in  most  places  of  the  world.  But  as 
soon  as  ever- water  (for  air  still  offera  itself  every  where, 
without  restraint  or  inclosure,  and  therefore  is  no^ 
where  of  any  price)  comes  any  where  to  be  reduced  into 
any  proportion  to  its.  consumption,  it  b^ins  presently 
to  have  a  price,. and  is  sometimes  sold  dearer  than  wine* 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  best  and  most  useful  things  are 
commonly  the  cheapest;  because,  though  their  con- 
sumption be  great,  yet  the  bounty  of  providence  has 
made  their  production  large,  and  suitable  to  it, 

2.  Nor  does  the  adding  an  excellency  to  any  commo-* 
dity  raise  its  price,  unless  it  increase  its  cojasumption. 
For,  suppose  there  should  he  taught  away  (which  should 
be  published  to  the  knowledg'6  of  every  one)  to  make  a 
medicine  of  wheat  alone,  that  sh<>uld  inlallibly  cure. the 
stoifiie:  it  is  cert^dn  the  discovery  of  thi»  quality  in  that 
gfain  would  give  it  an  exoellenoy :  very  /considerable : 
and  yet  thi^  would  not. increase  the, price  of  it  pne  far- 
thing  in  twenty  bushels,  because  its. quantity,  or  vent, 
iwould  not  hereby >  to  any  sensible  <degree»  be  altered* 
i  •  8$  Neither  does  the:  increasing  of  any  good.  qu<aUty, 
ia  any  sort  of  things,  make  it  yield  more.  Foi^  though 
.teasels  be  much  better  this  year  thaa  any  were  l^st,  they 
are  xM>t  one  jot  4earer>  unless  they  be  fewer  too^  or  the 
consumption  I  of  them  greater^ 

i:  4*'  Nor  does  the  lesaening  the  good  qualities  of  any 
3ort  of  comm<^ity  Iqssen  its  price;  which  is  evident  ia 
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hops^  that  are  usually  dearest  those  years  they  are  worst. 
But,  if  it  happen  to  be  a  species  of  commodity  whose 
defects  may  be  supplied  by  some  other,  the  making  of 
it  worse  does  lessen  its  price,  because  it  hinders  its  vent* 
For,  if  rye  should  any  year  prove  generally  smutty,  or 
grown,  no  question  it  would  yield  less  money  than  other- 
wise, because  the  deficiency  of  that  might  be,  in  some 
measure,  made  up  by  wheat,  and  other  grain.  But  if 
it  be  a  sort  of  commodity  whose  use  no  other  known 
thing  can  supply,  it  is  not  its  being  better,  or  worse> 
but  its  quantity,  and  vent,  is  that  alone  which  regu- 
lates and  determines  its  value. 

To  apply  it  now  to  money,  as  capable  of  different 
rates  of  interest.     To  money,  considered  in  its  proper 
use  as  a  commodity  passing  in  exchange  from  one  to 
another,  all  that  is  done  by  interest,  is  but  the  adding 
to  it  by  agreement,  or  public  authority,  a  faculty, 
which  naturally  it  has  not,  of  increasing  every  year  six 
per  cent.     Now  if  public  authority  sink  use  to  four 
per  cent,  it  is  certain  it  diminishes  this  good  quality  in 
money  one-third.     But  yet  this  making  the  money  of 
England  not  one  farthing  more  than  it  was,  it  alters 
not  the  measures,  upon  which  all  changeable  commo- 
dities increase,  or  sink  their  price ;  and  so  makes  not 
money  exchange  for  less  of  any  commodity  than  it 
would  without  this  alteration  of  its  interest.  If  lessen- 
ing'use  to  four  per  cent,  should  at  all  alter  the  quantity 
of  money,  and  make  it  less,  it  would  make  money,  as 
it  has  the  nature  of  a  commodity,  dearer,  7.  e.  a  less 
quantity  of  money  would   exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  another  commodity,  than  it  would  before. 
This  perhaps  will  appear  a  little  pldner  by  these  £cdr 
lowing  pi^rticulars : 

1.  That  the  intrinsic,  natural  worth  of  any  things 
consists  in  its  fitness  to  supply  the  necessities,  or  serve 
the  conveniencies  of  human  life;  and  the  more  ne* 
cessary  it  is  to  our  being,  or  the  more  it  contributes  to 
our  well-being,  the  greater  is  its  worth.     But  yet, 

2.  That  there  is  no  such  intrinsic,  natural,  settled 
value  in  any  thing,  as  to  make  any  assigned  quantity  of 
it  constantly  worth  any  assigned  quantity  of  another.  . 
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3.  The  marketable  value  of  any  assigned  quantities 
of  two,  or  more  commodities,  are  {pro  hie  et  nunc') 
equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one  for  another.  As, 
supposing  one  bushel  of  wheat,  two  bushels  of  barley, 
thirty  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  ounce  of  silrer,  will 
now  in  the  market  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are 
then  of  equal  worth:  and,  our  coin  being  that  which 
Englishmen  reckon  by,  an  Englishman  would  say, 
that  now  one  bushel  of  wheat,  two  bushels  of  barley, 
thirty  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  ounce  of  silver,  were 
equally  worth  five  shillings. 

4.  The  change  of  this  marketable  value  of  any  com- 
modity, in  respect  of  another  commodity,  or  in  respect 
of  a  standing,  common  measure,  is  not  the  altering  of 
any  intrinsic  value,  or  quality,  in  the  commodity;  (for 
musty  and  smutty  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time 
than  the  clean  and  sweet  at  another)  but  the  alteration 
of  some  proportion  which  that  commodity  bears  to 
something  else. 

5.  This  proportion  in  all  commodities,  whereof  money 
is  one,  is  the  proportion  of  their  quantity  to  the  vent« 
The  vent  is  nothing  else  but  the  passing  of  commodities 
from  one  owner  to  another  in  exchange ;  and  is  then 
called  quicker,  when  a  greater  quantity  of  any  species 
of  commodity  is  taken  off  from  the  owners  of  it,  in  an 
equal  space  of  time. 

6.  This  vent  is  regulated,  i.  e.  made  quicker  or 
slower,  as  greater  or  less  quantities  of  any  saleable 
commodity  are  removed  out  of  the  way  and  course  of 
trade ;  separated  from  public  commerce ;  and  no  longer 
lie  within  the  reach  of  exchange.  For,  though  any 
commodity  should  shift  hands  ever  so  fast,  and  be  ex*^ 
changed  from  one  man  to  another ;  yet,  if  they  were 
not  thereby  exempted  from  trade  and  sale,  and  did 
not  cease  to  be  any  longer  traffic,  this  would  not  at  all 
make  or  quicken  their  vent.  But  this,  seldom  or  never 
happening,  makes  very  little  or  no  alteration. 

7.  Things  are  removed  out  of  the  market,  or  hands 
of  commerce,  and  so  their  vent  altered  three  ways ; 
1.  By  consumption,  when  the  commodity  in  its  use  is 
destroyed,  as»  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  &c.  all  that 
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is  so  consumed  is  quite  gone  out  of  the  trade  of  the 
world.  2.  By  exportation ;  and  all  that  is  so  carried 
away  is  gone  out  of  the  trade  of  England^  and  con- 
cerns Englishmen  no  more  in  the  price  of  their  com- 
modities among  themselves  for  their  own  use^  than  if  it 
were  out  of  the  world.  3.  By  buying  and  laying  up  for 
a  man's  private  use.  For  what  is  by  any  of  these  ways 
shut  out  of  the  market^  and  no  longer  moveable  by 
the  hand  of  commerce^  makes  no  longer  any  part  of 
merchantable  ware,  and  so,  in  respect  of  trade,  and  the 
quantity  of  any  commodity,  is  not  more  considerable 
than  if  it  were  not  in  being.  All  these  three  ter- 
minating at  last  in  consumption  of  all  commodities, 
(excepting  only  jewels  and  plate,  and  some  few  others, 
which  wear  out  but  insensibly)  may  properly  ^ough 
pass  under  that  name.  Engrossing  too  has  some  in- 
fluence on  the  present  vent :  but  this  inclosing  some 
considerable  part  of  any  commodity,  (for  if  the  en- 
grossing be  of  all  the  commodity,  and  it  be  of  general 
use,  the  price  is  at  the  will  of  the  engrosser)  out  of  the 
free  common  of  trade,  only  for  some  time,  and  after- 
wards returning  again  to  sale,  makes  not  usually  so 
sensible  and  general  an  alteration  in  the  vent  as  the 
others  do :  but  yet  influences  the  price,  and  the  vent 
more,  according  as  it  extends  itself  to  a  larger  portion 
of  the  commodity,  and  hoards  it  up  longer. 

8.  Most  other  portable  commodities  (excepting 
jewels,  plate,  &c.)  decaying  quickly  in  their  use,  but 
money  being  less  consumed,  or  increased,  i.  e.  by 
slower  degrees  removed  from,  or  brought  into  the  free 
commerce  of  any  country,  than  the  greatest  part  of 
other  merchandize ;  and  so  the  proportion  between  its 
quantity  and  vent  altering  slower  than  in  most  other 
commodities ;  it  is  commonly  looked  on  as  a  standing 
measure,  to  judge  of  the  value  of  all  things,  especially 
being  adapted  to  it  by  its  weight  and  denomination  in 
coinage. 

.  9-  Money,  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  it  is  passing 
up  and  down  the  kingdom  in  trade,  is  really  a  standing 
measjure  of  the  falling  and  rising  value  of  other  things, 
in  reference  to  one  another^  and  the  alteration  of  price 
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is  truly  in  them  only.  But  if  you  increase,  or  lessen, 
the  quantity  of  money,  current  in  traffic,  in  any  place, 
then  the  alteration  of  value  is  in  the  money:  and  if 
at  the  same  time  wheat  keep  its  proportion  of  vent  to 
quantity,  money,  to  speak  truly,  alters  its  worth,  and 
wheat  does  not,  though  it  sell  for  a  greater  or  less 
price  than  it  did  before.  For  money,  being  looked  ' 
upon  as  the  standing  measure  of  other  commodities, 
men  consider  and  speak  of  it  still  as  if  it  were  a  stand- 
ing measure,  though,  when  it  has  varied  its  quantity,  it 
is  plain  it  is  not. 

10.  But  the  value  or  price  of  all  commodities, 
amongst  which  money  passing  in  trade  is  truly  one, 
consisting  in  proportion,  you  alter  this,  as  you  do  all 
other  proportions,  whether  you  increase  one,  dr  lessen 
the  other. 

11.  In  all  other  commodities,  the  owners,  when  they 
design  them  for  traffic,  endeavour,  as  much  as  they 
can,  to  have  them  vented  and  gone,  i.  e.  removed  out 
of  the  reach  of  commerce,  by  consumption,  exporta- 
tion, or  laying  up :  but  money  never  lying  upon  peo- 
ple's hands,  or  wanting  vent,  (for  any  one  may  part 
with  it  in  exchange,  when  he  pleases)  the  provident 
public  and  private  care  is  to  keep  it  from  venting,  or 
consuming,  i.  e.  from  exportation,  which  is  its  proper 
consumption  f  and  from  hoarding  up  by  others,  which 
is  a  sort  of  engrossing.  Hence  it  is  that  other  commo- 
dities have  sometimes  a  quicker,  sometimes  a  slower 
vent :  for  nobody  lays  out  his  money  in  them,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  use  he  has  of  them,  and  that  has  bounds. 
But  every  body  be!ng  ready  to  receive  money  without 
bounds,  and  keep  it  by  him,  because  it  answers  all 
things :  therefore  the  vent  of  money  is  always  sufficient, 
or  more  than  enough.  This  being  so,  its  quantity  alone 
is  enough  to  regulate  and  determine  its  value,  without 
considering  any  proportion  between  its  quantity  and 
vent,  as  in  other  commodities. 

12.  Therefore  the  lessening  of  use,  not  bringing  one 
penny  of  money  more  into  the  trade  or  exchange  of 
any  country,  but  rather  drawing  it  aw  ay  from  trade,  and 
so  making  it  less,  does  not  at  all  sink  its  value,  and 
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make   it   buy    less    of  any    commodity,    but    rather 
more. 

13.  That  which  raises  the  natural  interest  of  money, 
is  the  same  that  raises  the  rent  of  land,  i.  e.  its  aptness 
to  bring  in  yearly  to  him  that  manages  it  a  greater  over- 
plus of  income  above  his  rent,  as  a  reward  to  his  la^ 
bour.  That  which  causes  this  in  land,  is  the  greater 
quantity  of  its  product,  in  proportion  to  the  same  vent 
to  that  particular  fruit,  or  the  same  quantity  of  product, 
in  proportion  to  a  greater  vent  of  that  single  commo- 
dity; but  that  which  causes  increase  of  profit  to  the 
borrower  of  money,  is  the  less  quantity  of  money,  in 
proportion  to  trade,  or  to  the  vent  of  all  commodities, 
taken  together,  and  vice  versa. 

14.  The  natural  value  of  money,  as  it  is  apt  to  yield 
such  a  yearly  income  by  interest,  depends  on  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  then  passing  money  of  the  kingdom>  in  ' 
proportion  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  i.  e.  the 
general  vent  of  all  the  commodities.  But  the  natural 
value  of  money,  in  exchanging  for  any  one  commodity, 
is  the  quantity  of  the  trading  money  of  the  kingdom 
designed  for  that  commodity,  in  proportion  to  that 
single  commodity  and  its  vent.  For  though  any  single 
man's  necessity  and  want,  either  of  money,  or  any  spe- 
cies of  commodity,  being  known,  may  make  him  pay 
dearer  for  money,  or  that  commodity,  yet  this  is  but  a 
particular  case,  that  does  not  at  the  same  time  alter 
this  constatit  and  general  rule. 

15.  That  supposing  wheat  a  standing  measure,  that 
is,  that  there  is  constantly  the  same  quantity  of  it^  in 
proportion  to  its  vent,  we  shall  find  money  to  run  the 
same  variety  of  changes  in  its  value,  as  all  other  com- 
modities do.  Now  that  wheat  in  England  does  conai^ 
nearest  to  a  standing  measure,  is  evident  by  x^omparing 
wheat  with  other  commodities,  money,  and  the  yearly 
income  of  land^  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  and  now ; 
for  supposing  that  primo  Henry  VH.  N.  let  100 
acres  of  land  to  A.  for  Qd.  per  annum  per  acre,  rack- 
rent,  and  to  B.  another  100  acres  of  land,  of  the  same 
soil  and  yearly  worth  with  the  former,  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat  per  acre,  rack-rent,  (a  bushel  of  wheat  about  that 
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time  being  probably  sold  for  about  6^«)  it  was  then  an 
equal  rent.     If,  therefore,  these  leases  were  for  years 
yet  to  come,  it  is  certain  that  he  that  paid  but  &d.  per 
acre^  would  pay  now  50s.  per  annum,  and  he  that  paid 
a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  would  now  pay  about  25/L 
per  annum,  which  would  be  near  about  the  yearly  value 
of  the  land,  were  it  to  be  let  now.    The  reason  whereof 
is  this,  that  there  being  ten  times   as  much  silver 
now  in  the  world  (the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies 
having  made  the  plenty)  as  there  was  then,  it  is  nine- 
tenths  less  worth  now  than  it  was  at  that  time;  that  is, 
it  will  exchange  for  nine-tenths  less  of  any  commodity 
now,  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  vent,  as  it 
did  SOO  years  since,  which,  of  all  other  commodities, 
wheat  is  likeliest  to  do ;  for  in  England,  and  this  part 
of  the  world,  wheat  being  the  constant  and  most  ge- 
neral food,  not  altering  with  the  fashion,  not  growing 
by  chance ;  but  as  the  farmers  sow  more  or  less  of  it, 
which  they  endeavour  to  proportion,  as  near  as  can  be 
guessed,  to  the  consumption,  abstracting  the  overplus 
of  the  precedent  year,  in  their  provision  for  the  next, 
and  vke  versa;  it  must  needs  fall  out,  that  it  keeps  the 
nearest  proportion  to  its  consumption  (which  is  more 
studied  and  designed  in  this  than  other  commodities) 
of  any  thing,  if  you  take  it  for  seven  or  twenty  years 
together:  though  perhaps  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  one 
year,  caused  by  the  accidents  of  the  season,  may  very 
much  vary  it  from  the  immediately  precedent,  or  fol- 
lowing.    Wheat,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
(and  that  grain,  which  is  the^  constant  general  food  of 
any  other  country)  is  the  fittest  measure  to  judge  of  the 
altered  value  of  things,  in  any  long  tract  of  time :  and 
therefore,  wheat  here,  rice  in  Turkey,  &c.  is  the  fittest 
thing  to  reserve  a  rent  in,  which  is  designed  to  be  con- 
stantly the  same  for  all  future  ages.   But  money  4s  the 
best  measure  of  the  altered  value  of  things  in  a  few 
years :  because  its  vent  is  the  same,  and  its  quantity 
alters  slowly.     But  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  canned 
serve  instead  of  money,  because  of  its  bulkiness,  and 
too  quick  change  of  its  quantity;  for  had  I  a  bond,  to 
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pay  me  100  bushels  of  wheat  next  year,  it  might  be  a 
fourth  part  loss  or  gain  to  me ;  too  great  an  inequality 
and  uncertainty  to  be  ventured  in  trade :  besides  the 
different  goodness  of  several  parceb  of  wheat  in  the 
same  year. 

16.  That  supposing  any  island  separate  from  the 
commerce  of  the  rest  of  mankind ;  if  gold  and  silver^ 
or  whatever  else,  (so  it  be  lasting)  be  their  money,  if 
they  have  but  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  can  give  no 
more,  that  will  be  a  steady,  standing  measure  of  the 
value  of  all  other  things. 

17.  That,  if  in  any  country  they  use  for  money  any 
lasting  material,  whereof  there  is  not  any  more  to  be 
got,  and  so  cannot  be  increased,  or  being  of  no  other 
use,  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  value  it,  and  so  it  is 
not  like  to  be  diminished,  this  also  would  be  a  steady, 
standing  measure  of  the  value  of  other  eommodities. 

18.  Thftt  in  a  country,  where  they  had  such  a  stand* 
ing  measure,  any  quantity  of  that  money  (if  it  were  but 
so  much  that  every  body  might  have  some)  would  serve 
to  drive  any  proportion  of  trade,  whether  more  or  less; 
there  being  counters  enough  to  reckon  by,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  pledges  being  still  sufficient,  as  constantly 
increasing  with  the  plenty  of  the  commodity,  Btit  these 
three  last,  being  built  on  supposition3  that  are  not  like 
to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  mankind,  since  navigation 
and  commerce  have  brought  all  parts  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  introduced  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
money  into  all  trading  parts  of  the  world ;  they  serve 
rather  to  give  us  some  light  into  the  nature  of  money, 
than  to  teach  here  a  new  measure  of  traffic.  Though  it 
be  certain,  that  that  part  of  the  world  which  bred  mctet ' 
of  our  gold  and  silver  used  least  of  it  in  exchange,  ' 
and  used  it  not  for  money  at  all. 

19.  That  therefore,  in  any  Country,  that  hath  com*- 
merce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  ahnost  impossi^ 
ble  now  to  be  without  the  use  of  silver  coin ;  and  having 
money  of  that,  and  accounts  kept  in  such  money,  ife*' 
is  impossible  to  have  any  standing,  unalterable  mean  * 
sure  of  the  value  of  things ;  for  whilst  the  mines  sup^  ^" 
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ply  to  mankind  more  than  wastes  and  consumes  in  its 
use,  the  quantity  of  it  will  daily  grow  greater,  in  respect 
of  other  commodities,  and  its  value  less. 

20.  That  in  a  country,  that  hath  open  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  uses  money,  made  of  the 
same  materials  with  their  neighbours,  any  quantity  of 
that  money  will  not  serve  to  drive  any  quantity  of  trade; 
but  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  between  their 
money  and  tracje.  The  reason  whereof  is  this,  because 
to  keep  your  trade  going  without  loss,  your  commodi- 
ties amongst  you  must  keep  an  equal,  or  at  least  near 
the  price  of  the  same  species  of  commodities  in  the 
neighbouring  countries;  which  they  cannot  do  if  your 
money  be  far  less  than  in  other  countries :  for  then  either 
your  commodities  must  be  sold  very  cheap,  or  a  great 
part  of  your  trade  must  stand  still,  there  not  being 
money  enough  in  the  country  to  pay  for  them  (in  their 
shifting  of  hands)  at  that  high  price,  which  the  plenty, 
and  cons€K}uently  low  value  of  money,  makes  them  at 
in  another  country;  for  the  value  of  money,  in  general, 
is  the  quantity  of  all  the  money  in  the  world,  in  pro- 
portion to  all  the  trade :  but  the  value  of  money  in  any 
one  country,  is  the  present  quantity  of  the  current 
money  in  that  country,  in  proportion  to  the  present 
trade.  Supposing  then,  that  we  had  now  in  England 
but  half  as  much  money  as  we  had  seven  years  ago,  and 
yet  had  still  as  much  yearly  product  of  commodities,  as 
many  hands  to  work  them,  and  as  many  brokers  to  dis- 
perse them,  as  before ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
trade  with  had  as  much  money  as  they  had  before,  (for  it 
is  likely  they  should  have  more  by  our  moiety  shared 
amongst  them)  it  is  certain>  that  either  half  our 
rents  should  not  be  paid,  half  our  commodities  not 
vented,  and  half  our  labourers  not  employed,  and  iso 
half  the  trade  be  clearly  lost ;  or  else^  that  every  one  of 
these  must  receive  but  half  the  money  for  their  commo- 
dities and  labour  they  did  before,  and  but  half  so  much 
as  our  neighbours  do  receive,  for  the  same  labour,  and,, 
the  samie  natural  product  at  the  same  time.  Such 
a  state  of  poverty  as  this,  though  it  will  make  no 
icarcity  of  our  native  commodities  amongst  us,  yet  it 
will  have  these  ill  consequences. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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!•  It  will  make  our  native  commoditieB  vent  very 
cheap. 

2.  It  will  make  all  foreign  commodities  very  dear> 
both  which  will  make  us  poor;  for  the  merchant, 
making  silver  and  gold  his  measure,  and  considering 
what  the  foreign  commodity  costs  him  (i.  e.  how  many 
ounces  of  silver)  in  the  country  where  money  is  more 
plenty,  i.  e.  cheaper;  and  considering  too,  how  many 
ounces  of  silver  it  will  yield  him  in  another  country, 
will  not  part  with  ^t  here,  but  for  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  or  as  much  as  that  silver  will  buy  here  of  our 
commodity,  which  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
in  another  place;  so  that,  in  all  our  exchange  of  native 
for  foreign  commodities,  we  shall  pay  double  the  value 
that  any  other  country  does,  where  money  is  in  greater 
plenty.  This  indeed  will  make  a  dearness,  and  in  time 
a  scarcity  of  foreign  comniodities ;  which  is  not  the 
worst  inconveniency  that  it  brings  upon  us,  suppoi^ing 
them  not  absolutely  necessary.    But, 

S.  It  endangers  the  drawing  away  our  people,  both 
handicrafts,  mariners,  and  soldiers,  who  are  apt  to  go 
where  their  pay  is  best,  which  will  always  be  where 
there  is  greatest  plenty  of  money,  and  in  time  of  war 
must  needs  bring  great  distress. 

21.  Upon  this  measure  too  it  is,  that  the- variation  of 
exchange  of  money  between  several  countries  does  some- 
what depend :  for  it  is  certain  that  one  ounce  of  silver 
is  always  of  equal  value  to  another  ounce  of  silver,  con- 
sidered in  its  intrinsic  worth,  or  in  reference  to  the  uni- 
versal trade  of  the  world :  but  it  is  not  of  the  same 
value  at  the  same  time  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
but  is  of  the  most  worth  in  that  country  where  there 
is  the  least  money,  in  proportion  to  its  trade :  and  tfaere* 
fore  men  may  afford  to  give  twenty  ounces  of  silver  in 
one  place,  to  receive  eighteen  or  nineteen  ounces  of 
silver  in  another.  But  this  is  not  all :  to  this  then,  (to 
find  out  ihe  alteration  of  the  exchange)  the  over-balance 
of  the  trade  must  be  taken  into  consideration*  These 
^two  together  regulate  the  exchange,  in  all  the  com* 
merce  of  the  world,  and  in  both  the  higher  rate  of  ex- 
change depends  upon  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz.  the 
greaterplenty  of  money  in  one  country  than  in  the  other; 
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only  with  this  difference,  that  where  the  over-balance 
of  trade  raises  the  exchange  abbve  the  par,  there  it  is 
the  plenty  of  money  which  private  merchants  have 
ih  one  country.  Which  they  desire  to  remove  in 
another:  but  where  the  riches  of  the  country  rais6 
the  exchange  above  the  par,  there  it  is  the  plenty  ot 
the  money  in  the  whole  cdutitry.  In  one,  the  mer- 
chant has  more  money  (or  debts,  which  is  all  one) 
in  a  foreign  country,  than  his  trade  there  will  employ, 
atnd  so  is  willing  to  allow  upon  exchange  to  him 
abroad,  that  shall  pay  him  ready  money  at  home,  1, 2, 
3,  &c,  per  cent,  more  or  less,  proportionably  as  his, 
or  his  countrymen's  plenty  of  ready  tnoney  abroad,  the 
danger  of  leaving  it  there,  or  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
it  home  in  specie,  and  his  present  heed  of  money  at 
home,  is  greater  or  less :  in  the  other,  the  whole 
country  has  more  money  than  can  well  be  employed 
in  the  trade  thereof,  or  at  least  the  proportion  of  the 
money  to  the  trade  is  greater  than  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  where  the  exchange  is  below  the  par. 

For,  supposing  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  equal  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  but  that  there  is  in  Hol- 
land a  greater  plenty  of  money  than  in  England,  (which 
will  appear  by  the  lowness  of  the  natural  use  iu  Hol- 
land, and  the  height  of  the  natural  use  in  England,  and 
also  by  the  dearness  of  food  and  labour  in  general  in 
Holland,  and  the  cheapness  of  it  in  England.)  If  N.  has 
10,000/.  in  Holland,  which  the  greater  advantage  he 
could  make  of  it  in  England,  either  by  use  or  pur- 
chase, tempts  him  to  transfer  into  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will  give  as  much  to  a  merchant  in  England, 
to  pay  him  10,000/.  in  England,  as  the  insurance  at 
that  time  between  Holland  and  England  is  worth.  If 
this  happens  to  be  in  a  country,  where  the  exportation 
df  bullion  is  prohibited,  he  must  pay  the  more,  because 
his  venture,  if  he  carry  it  in  specie,  will  be  greater; 
and  upon  this  ground,  perhaps,  the  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  money  out  of  England,  under  penalties, 
may  be  o^some  use,  by  making  the  rate  of  the  exchange 
greater  to  those  countries^  which  import  upon  us  more 
than  they  export  in  commodities ;  and  so  retain  somq 
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part  of  the  money,  which  their  over-halance  of  trade 
would  carry  away  from  us,  though,  after  all,  if  we  are 
over-balanced  in  trade,  it  must  go. 

But,  since  the  Holland  merchant  cannot,  receive  N/s 
10,000/.  in  money  in  Holland,  and  pay  him  10,000/.  in 
England,  unless  his  over-balance  of  trade  make  En- 
glishmen indebted  to  him  10,000/.  in  money,  which  he 
is  not  like  to  take  in  commodities,  I  think  the  over^ 
balance  of  trade  is  that,  which  chiefly  raises  the  ex- 
change in  any  country,  and  that  plenty  of  money  in 
any  country  does  it  only  for  so  much  of  the  money  as  is 
transferred,  either  to  be  let  out  to  use,  or  to  be  spent 
there ;  and  though  lending  to  foreigners  upon  use  doth 
not  at  all  alter  the  balance  of  trade  between  those  coun- 
tries, yet  it  does  alter  the  exchange  between  those  coun- 
tries for  so  much  as  is  lent  upon  use,  by  not  calling  away 
the  money  that  should  follow  the  over-balance  of  trade, 
but  letting  it  rest  there,  as  if  it  were  accounted  for;  all 
one  as  if  the  balance  of  trade  were  for  so  much  altered. 
But  this  being  not  much,  in  comparison  of  the  general 
.traffic  between  two  nations,  or  at  least  varying  slower, 
the  merchant  too  regulating  the  exchange,  and  not  the 
usurer;  I  suppose  it  is  the  present  balance  of  trade  on 
.which  the  exchange  immediately  and  chiefly  depends, 
unless  some  accident  shall  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
be  remitted  at  the  same  time  from  one  place  to  another, 
which  will  for  that  time  raise  the  exchange  all  one  as  an 
over-balance  of  trade ;  and  indeed,  when  examined,  is 
generally  very  little  different  from  it. 

To  be  able  to  estimate  the  par,  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  exchange,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  intrinsic 
value,  2.  e.  how  much  silver  is  in  the  coins  of  the  two 
countries,  by  which  you  reckon  and  charge  the  bill  of 
exchange. 

Sir,  if  I  have  been  led  a  little  too  far  from  one  thing 
to  another,  in  the  consideration  of  money,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  hoping  that  these  particulars  will  afford  some 
light  to  our  present  subject. 

To  return  to  the  price  of  land.  It  is  evident,  by  what 
has  been  above  said,  that  the  years'  purchase  of  land  does 
not  increase  with  the  fall  of  interest ;  and  the  abating 
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of  that  good  quality  in  money,  of  yielding  yearly  six  per 
cent,  to  four,  does  not  presently  so  sink  its  value,  in 
respect  of  land,  that  one-third  more  is  required  in  ex- 
change: falling  of  interest  from  six  to  four,  will  not 
raise  land  from  twenty  to  thirty  years'  purchase ;  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  price  of  land,  as  of  other  things, 
depends  much  on  the  quantity  of  land  set  to  sale,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  money  designed  for  that 
traffic,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  upon  the 
number  of  buyers  and  sellers ;  for  where  there  are  many 
sellers  and  few  purchasers,  though  interest  be  lessened, 
land  will  be  cheap,  as  I  have  already  showed.  At  least 
this  is  certain,  that  making  a  law  to  reduce  interest  will 
not  raise  the  price  of  land ;  it  will  only,  by  driving  it 
more  into  the  banker's  hands,  leave  the  country  barer 
of  money ;  whereby,  if  the  price  of  land  about  Lon- 
don should  be  accidentally  raised,  that  of  remoter  coun- 
tries would  thereby  have  fewer  purchasers,  and  at 
lower  rates. 

This  being  so,  that  the  low  rate  of  land  depends 
much  on  the  great  number  of  sellers  in  proportion  to 
purchasers,  the  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,  what 
makes  plenty  of  sellers?  And  to  that  the  answer  is  ob- 
vious, general  ill  husbandry,  and  the  consequence  of 
it,  debts.  If  a  neglect  of  government  and  religion,  ill 
examples,  and  depraved  education,  have  introduced  de- 
bauchery, and  art,  or  chance,  has  made  it  fashionable 
for  men  to  live  beyond  their  estates,  debts  will  increase 
and  multiply,  and  draw  with  them  a  necessity  on  men, 
first  of  encumbering,  and  then  selling  their  estates.  This 
is  generally  the  cause  why  men  part  with  their  land: 
and  I  think  there  is  scarce  one  in  an  hundred  that  thinks 
of  selling  his  patrimony,  till  mortgages  have  pretty 
well  eat  into  the  freehold ;  and  the  weight  of  growing 
debts  force  a  man,  whether  he  will  or  no,  out  of  his 
possessions.  When  almost  is  there  ever  a  clear  and  un- 
encumbered estate  set  to  sale  ?  It  is  seldom  a  thriving 
man  turns  his  land  into  money,  to  make  the  greater 
advantage:  the  examples  of  it  ^re  so  rare,  that  they  are 
scarce  of  any  consideration  in  the  number  of  sellers. 

This,  I  think,  may  be  the   reason,  why,  in  queen 
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Elizabeth's  days  (when  sobriety^  frngality,  and  in-» 
dustry,  brought  in  daily  increase  to  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  kingdom)  land  kept  up  its  price,  and 
sold  for  more  years*  purchase  than  corresponded  to  the 
interest  of  money,  then  busily  employed  in  a  thriving 
trade,  which  made  the  natural  interest  much  higher 
than  it  is  now,  as  well  as  the  parliament  then  set  it 
higher  by  law. 

On  the  contrary  side,  what  makes  scarcity  of  pur- 
chasers ? 

!•  The  same  reason,  ill  husbandry.  When  the  trades- 
man lives  up  to  the  height  of  his  income,  and  the  vanity 
of  expenses  either  drains  the  merchant's  coffers,  or 
keeps  them  from  overflowing,  he  seldom  thinks  of  pur- 
chasing. Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and 
satiated  gain :  and  men  in  trade  seldom  think  of  laying 
out  their  money  upon  land,  till  their  profit  has  brought 
them  in  more  than  their  trade  can  well  employ;  and 
their  idle  bags,  cumbering  their  counting-houses,  put 
them  upon  emptying  them  on  a  purchase. 

2.  Another  thing  that  n[iakes  a  scarcity  of  buyers  of 
land,  are  doubtful  and  ill  titles :  where  these  are  fre- 
quent and  fatal,  one  c^n  no  niore  expect  th^t  men,  who 
have  money,  should  be  forward  to  purchase,  than  ships, 
richly  laden,  to  venture  themselves  amongst  rocks  t^nd 
quicksands.  It  is  no  wonder  such  seas  should  not  he 
much  frequented,  where  the  examples  and  remains  of 
daily  wrecks  show  the  folly  and  hazard  of  the  ventur^j^ 
in  th^  number  of  those  whp  have  miscarried. 

3.  A  general  decay  of  trade  discourages  men  from^ 
purchasing :  for  this  threatens  an  universal  pqverty, 
which  is  suye  to  fall  first  ^od  heaviest  upon  land..  TJxe 
merchantj^  who  furnishes  the  improvident  ^andholde^i 
will  not  fail  tq  have  mo^ey  for  his  wares  with  g*i?jc 
whether  the  kingdom  get  by  his  trad^  or  no,  aA4  he 
win  keep  his  money  rather  employed  i<i  trad^j)  whioh 
brings  him  in  profit,  (for  the  merchant  may  get;  by  ^ 
trade  that  makes  the  king^Q^i  poor)  thfin  lay  it  put.  \\^ 
la];id,  whose  x^v^t  he  sees  ^^nking,  and  (or^eea^  by  the 
course  of  trade,  is  likely  ^q  cpntini^e  to  do  §q.  When: 
a  nation  is  r^n^ing  tQ  4^cay  andj^ip^  the  p^rc)iant  eyid 
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tttonied  man,  do  what  you  can,  will  be  sure  to  starve 
last :  observe  it  where  you  will,  the  decays  that  come 
upon,  and  bring  to  ruin  any  country,  do  constantly  first 
fall  upon  the  land :  and  though  the  country  gentleman, 
(who  usually  securely  relies  upon  so  much  a  year  as 
was  given  in  at  his  marriage  settlement,  and  thinks  his 
land  an  unmoveable  fund  for  such  an  income)  be  not 
very  forward  to  think  so ;  yet  this  nevertheless  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  he  is  more  concerned  in  trade, 
and  ought  to  take  a  greater  care  that  it  be  well  ma- 
naged and  preserved,  than  even  the  merchant  himself. 
For  he  will  certainly  find,  when  a  decay  of  trade  has 
carried  away  one  part  of  our  money  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  other  is  kept  in  the  merchant  and  trades- 
man's hands,  that  no  laws  he  can  make,  nor  any  little 
arts  of  shifting  property  amongst  ourselves,  will  bring 
it  back  to  him  again :  but  his  rents  will  fall,  and  his 
income  every  day  lessen,  till  general  industry  and  fru- 
gality, joined  to  a  well-ordered  trade,  shall  restore 
to  the  kingdom  the  riches  and  wealth  it  had  for- 
merly. 

This  by  the  way,  if  well  considered,  might  let  us  see, 
that  taxes,  however  contrived,  and  out  of  whose  hands 
soever  immediately  taken,  do,  in  a  country  where 
their  great  fund  is  in  land,  for  the  most  part  terminate 
upon  land.  Whatsoever  the  people  is  chiefly  main- 
tained by,  that  the  government  supports  itself  on :  nay, 
perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  those  taxes  which  «eem 
least  to  affect  land,  will  most  surely  of  all  other  fall 
the  rents.  This  would  deserve  to  be  well  considered, 
in  the  raising  of  taxes,  lest  the  neglect  of  it  bring  upon 
the  country  gentleman  an  evil,  which  he  will  be  sur^ 
quickly  to  feel,  but  not  be  able  very  quickly  to  remedy. 
For  rents  once  fallen  are  not  easily  raised  again.  A  tax 
laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  landholder,  because 
it  is  so  much  money  going  visibly  out  of  his  pocket : 
and  therefore,  as  an  ease  to  himself,  the  lalidholder  is 
always  forward  to  lay  it  upon  commodities,  But,  if  he 
will  thoroughly  consider  it,  and  examifte  the  effects, 
he  will  find  he  buys  this  seeming  ease  at  a  very  dear 
rote :  and,  though  he  pays  not  thiii^  tax  immediately  out 
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oflas  own  pune,  yet  his  pane  ^ill  find  it  by  a  greiitM 
want  of  money  there/ at  the  end  of  the  year»  thw  that 
pomes  to,. with  the  lessening  of  hia  rents  te  boot: 
which  is  a  settled  and  lasting  evil,  that  will  stiok  upoa 
him  beyond  the  present  payment* 

To  make  this  clear,  let  us  suppose  in  the  presecnt  state 
of  affairs  in  England,  that  the  rents  of  England  ave 
twelve  millions,  said  that  the  charge  and  neeesaitijesKof 
the  government  require  a  supply  of  three  milUons  firon 
thO' parliament,  which  is  laid  on  land.  Here  is  on^ 
fourth  part  of  his  yearly  income  goes  immediately  out 
of  the  landlord's  and  landholder's  pocket.  This  b  a 
burden  very  apt  to  be  felt.  The  country  gentlensttn, 
who  actually  pays  the  money  out  of  his  pocket,  or  finds 
it  deducted  out  of  his  rent  at  quarter-day  for  taxes,  sees 
a^id  very  sensibly  observes  what  goes  thus  out  of  hia 
estate.  But  though  this  be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  in- 
come, and,  out  of  an  estate  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  the  public  tax  now  openly  takes  away  <me  him- 
dred ;  yet  this  influences  not  at  all  the  yearly  rent  of 
the  land,  which  the  rack*renter,  or  under*tenant,  pays: 
it  being  the  same  thing  to  him,  whether  he  paya  all  his 
mnt  to  the  king,  or  his  landlord ;  or  half,  or  a  quarter, 
or  mone  at  all  to  the  king ;  the  case  is.  all  one  to  him, 
what  hand  receives  his  rent,  when  due:  ao  trade  flourishes, 
and  his  commodities  go  off  well,  he  will  be  al>le  to  pay 
hi3<r6nt  otn.  This  lessens  not  anymore  the  value  oi' his 
farm,  than  a  high  or  >  a  low  chief  rent  does,  paid  oat 
pf  it  to  the  lord  of  the  fee;  the  tenant's  bargain  laud 
profit  axe  the.samey  whether  the  land.be  charged^ornot 
^charged,  with  an  annuity  payable  to  another  fnan.>  We 
^seetthis  in  iosdlege  leases,  where* tbougb  the  college  te-^ 
;  nan^fpaysifor  it  rto  thftrx^oUege  some  years  fivie  timetiois 
imioh  as  he  does  others,  upofi  the:  varying  rate  of  corn ; 
ye.t  the  under^enanit  feek^not' this  alteration  ;inthe)eaat, 
neo:,  £nd$  a  mason  to  have  his  rent  abated>  because  a 
greartear  paf  t  of  it  is  diverted  from  his  landlord.  All  this 
isf  bi&t  chtmging  the  hand  that  receives  the  rent,  without 
.  any  influeiiceajti  all  upon  the  yearly  value  of  the  estate; 
wl^H  will  not  be  let  for  one  penny  more,  or  less^  ta 
tbf'Wnter,  hqwever^  or  amongst.  M^homsoever,  the  rent 
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he  po^rs  be'dividQd. .  From  hence  it  is  erident/tliat 
tajtei»  kdd  on  land  do  not  in*  the  least  make  rents  fall. 

.But  suppose^  to  shift  off  the  burthen  from  the  land, 
anoe  eountry  gentleman  should  think  fit  to  raise  these 
three  millions  upon  commodities^  to  let  the  land  go 
ff ee^     Firsts  it  is  to  he  considered^  That  since  the  pub^ 
}ic>  wants  require  three  ^millions^  (for  that  we  supposed 
lor  argument's  sake ;  let  it  be  three  millions^  or  one 
iiallioxi>  thai  is  all  one)  and  so  much  must  go  into 
the  Idng^s  coiFets^  or  else  the  necessities  of  the  govern^ 
ment  will  not  be  suppHed:  that  for  racing  these  three 
nnllions  on  commodities^  and  bringing  so  much  into 
tiie  exchequer,  there  must  go  a  great  deal  more  than 
ihree  millions  out  of  the  subjects'  pockets.  For  a  tax 
of  that  nature  cannot  be  levied  by  officers,  to  watch 
every  little  rivulet  of  trade,  without  a  great  charge,  espe- 
cially at  first  trial.  .  But  supposing^  no  more  charges  in 
rabing  it  than  of  a  land-tax,  and  that  there  are  only 
tiuree^  millions  to  be  paid,  it  is  evident  that,  to  do  this 
out'  of  commodities,  they  must,  to  the  consumer,  1^ 
raised  a  quarter  in  their  price ;  so  that  every  thing,  to 
him  that  uses  it,  iimist  be  a  quarter  dearer.  Let  us  see 
wiw^who,  wb  iMig-mn,  must  pay  this  quarter^  and  where 
•t/WiU  l^hti     It  is  plain,  the  merchant  and  broker  nei-* 
,  thear  will,  nor  oan ;  for,  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more  for 
^Kiimnoditiies'than  be  did,  he  will  sell  them  at  a  price 
pr<)por^nably'  raised.     The  poor  labourer  and  handi^ 
^cKaftsman  eannot  rfor  hejust  Uvea  from  hand  to  mouth 
lalTCudyj  and  ^11  his  food,  cloihing,  and  utendls  costing 
.'anquarti^  mbrethan  they  did  belbre,'eHher  Im  wages 
'iMistj  trifle  witfa»  the  i  price  of  things,:  to  make  him  live, 
e^rj^seyiiot  bemg  able  to  mainlain  himadf  t^and  family 
by  ifais)  labour^  he/CfiNnesto  tl»  parish ;«  and  then  the 
:  land  bears  the  burthen-  a  hec^Fiea*.  way^   If  the*  labourer's 
.  Twages  be  araiseddn/proportion  to  the  (increased  rates  of 
o'tfaings,  the  fanner  who  pays  atq^aBter  more  fon  wages, 
atovii^  ds  all  othec  thingsy  whilst^he  sells  hts'cmn  and 
:  W0oi,/eithei  dii  the  same^rate,  or  l<Ms^er>'at  themarket 
.  (ffltnse  the  tax  laid  Upon/  it  makes  people  less  forward 
to  hQ)y^)«mmt  either  have  his  rent  abated,  or  else  break 
and  sun  away  w  his  landlord's  debt;  and  so  the  yearly 
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Talue  of  the  land  is  brought  down.  And  who  then  pays 
the  tax  at  the  year's  end,  but  the  landlord  ?  when  the 
tenant,  not  able  to  raise  his  rent  by  his  commodities, 
either  runs  away  in  his  landlord's  debt,  or  cannot  be 
continued  in  the  farm,  without  abatement  of  rent :  for, 
when  the  yearly  charge  in  his  farm  is  greater  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  labourer's  wages,  and  yet  his  product  sells 
cheaper  by  reason  of  the  tax  laid  on  his  commodities  5 
how  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent  at 
quarter-day?  For  this  may  be  worth  our  notice,  that 
any  tax  laid  on  foreign  commodities  in  England,  raises 
its  price,  and  makes  the  importer  get  more  for  his  com- 
modity :  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tax  laid  on  your  na- 
tive product,  and  home-made  commodities,  lessens  their 
price,  and  makes  them  yield  less  to  the  first  seller. 

The  reason  whereof  is  plain.  For  the  merchant  im- 
porting no  commodity,  but  what  the  necessity,  or  fa- 
shionable wantonness,  of  your  people  gives  him  vent 
for,  will  not  only  proportion  his  gain  to  the  cost  and 
risque,  which  he  has  been  at  before  landing ;  but  will 
expect  profit  of  his  money  paid  here,  for  any  tax  laid 
on  it;  and  take  advantage  from  thence  to  raise  his  price 
above  what  his  tax  comes  to ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  that, 
he  will  trade  no  more  in  that  commodity.  For  it  being 
not  the  product  of  his  farm,  he  is  not  tied  to  bring  it 
to  market,  if  he  finds  its  price  not  answer  his  ex- 
pectation there,  but  turns  himself  to  other  wares,  which 
he  finds  your  markets  take  off  better.  A  merchant 
vill  never  continue  to  trade  in  wares,  which  the  change 
of  fashion,  or  humour  amongst  your  people,  has  made 
less  vendible,  though  he  may  be  sometimes  caught  by 
af  sudden  alteration.  But  that  seldom  happens  in  the 
course  of  trade,  so  as  to  influence  the  great  bulk  of  it. 
For  things  of  necessity  must  still  be  had,  and  things  of 
fiishion  will  be  had,  as  long  as  men  have  money,  or 
credit,  whatever  rates  they  cost,  and  the  rather  because 
they  are  dear.  For,  it  being  vanity,  not  use,  that  makes 
tiie  expensive  fashion  of  your  people,  the  emulation  is, 
who  shall  have  the  finest,  that  is,  the  dearest  things, 
not  the  most  convenient,  or  useful.  How  many  things 
do  we  value,  or  buy,  because  they  come  at  dear  rates 
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from  Japan  and  China,  wMch  if  they  w^re  our  own  mar 
nufacture  or  product,  common  to  be  had,  and  for  a 
little  money,  would  be  contemned  and  neglected  I  Have 
not  several  of  our  own  commodities,  offered  to  sale  at 
reasonable  rates^  been  despised,  and  the  very  same 
eagerly  bought  and  bragged  off,  when  sold  for  French,  at 
a  double  price?  You  must  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
raising  their  price  will  lessen  the  vent  of  fashionable, 
for^n  commodities  amongst  you,  as  long  as  men  have 
any  way  to  purchase  them,  but  rather  increase  it.  French 
wine  is  become  a  modish  drink  amongst  us,  and  a  man 
is  ashamed  to  entertain  his  friend,  or  almost  to  dine 
himself  without  it  The  price  is  in  the  memory  of  man 
raised  from  Qd^  to  9,s.  and  does  this  hinder  the  drinking 
of  it  ?  No,  the  quite  contrary :  a  man's  way  of  living 
is  commended,  because  he  will  give  any  rate  for  it :  and 
a  man  will  give  any  rate  rather  than  pass  for  a  poor 
wretch,  or  a  penurious  curmudgeon,  that  is  not  able, 
pr  knows  not  how  to  live  well,  nor  use  his  friends 
civilly^  Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the 
ostentation  of  riches,  and  therefore  the  high  price  of 
what  serves  to  that,  rather  increases  than  lessens  its 
vent.  The  contest  and  glory  is  in  the  expense,  not  the 
usefulness  of  it ;  and  people  are  then  thought  and  said 
to  live  well,  when  they  can  make  a  show  of  rare  and 
foreign  things,  and  such  as  their  neighbours  cannot  fp 
ti>  the  price  of. 

Thus  we  see  how  foreign  comn^odities  fall  not  in  theiv 
pri^e,  by  taxes  laid  on  them,  because  the  merchant  ia 
not  necessitated  to  bring  to  your  market  any  but  faahion-f 
able  commodities  and  those  go  off  the  better  .for  their 
high  rate*  Qut,  on  the  contrary,  your  landholder  being 
forced  to  bring  his  commodities  to  market,  such  as  his 
land  and  industry  afford  him,  comn^on  and  known 
things,  he  must  sell  them  there  at  such  a  price  as  he  can 
get*  This  the  buyer  knows;  and  these  home-^bred 
oemmadities  being  seldom  the  favourites  of  your  peo^^ 
pie,  Qr  any  farther  accep^ble  than  as  great  convenin 
ency  recommends  them  to  the  vulgar,  or  downright 
necessity  to  all ;  as  soon  as  a  tax  is  laid  on  them,  every 
one  makes  as  sparing  an  use  of  them  as  he  can,  that  he 
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may  save  his  money  for  other  necessary  or  creditable 
expenses*  Thus  the  price,  which  our  native  commo* 
dities  yield  the  first  seller,  is  mightily  abated,  and  so 
the  yearly  value  of  the  land,  which  produces  them^ 
lessened  too. 

If,  therefore,  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities 
does,  as  it  is  evident,  affect  the  land  that  is  out  at  d 
rack-rent,  it  is  plain  it  does  equally  affect  all  the  other 
land  in  England  too,  and  the  gentry  will,  but  the  worst 
way,  increase  their  own  charges,  that  is,  by  lessening 
the  yearly  value  of  their  estates,  if  they  hope  to  ease 
their  land,  by  charging  commodities.  It  is  in  vain,  in 
a  country  whose  great  I'und  is  land,  to  hope  to  lay  the 
public  charge  of  the  government  on  any  thing  else ; 
there  at  last  it  will  terminate.  The  merchant  (do  what 
you  can),  will  not  bear  it,  the  labourer  cannot,  and  there* 
fore  the  landholder  must :  and  whether  he  were  best  do 
it,  by  laying  it  directly  where  it  will  at  last  settle,  or  by 
letting  it  come  to  him  by  the  sinking  of  his  rents,  which, 
when  they  are  once  fallen,  every  one  knows  are  not 
easily  raised  again,  let  him  consider* 

Holland  is  brought  as  an  instance  of  laying  the  charge 
of  the  public  upon  trade,  and  it  is  possibly  (excepting 
some  few  small  free  towns)  the  only  place  in  the  world 
that  could  be  brought  to  favour  this  way.  But  yet> 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  show  the  quite  con-» 
trary,  and  be  a  clear  proof,  that  lay  the  taxes  how  you 
will,  land  every  where,  in  proportion,  bears  the  greater 
j^are  of  the  burthen.  The  public  charge  of  the  go* 
vernment,  it-  is  said,  is,  in  the  United  Provinces,  laid 
on  trade.  I  grant  it  is,  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  but  is 
the  land  excused,  or  eased  by  it  ?  By  no  means ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  so  loaded,  that  in  many  places  half,  in 
others  a  quarter,  in  others  one-eighth  of  the  yearly  value 
does  not  come  into  the  owner's  pocket:  and  if  I  have 
not  been  misinformed,  the  land  in  some  places  will  not 
pay  the  taxes :  so  that  we  may  say,  that  the  charge  of 
the  government  came  not  upon  commodities,  till  the 
land  could  not  bear  it.  The  burthen  unavoidably  settlei^ 
upon  the  land  first,  and  when  it  has  pressed  it  so,  that 
it  can  yield  no  more,  trade  must  be  broughl;  in  aid^^ 
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to  help  to  support  the  government,  rather  than  let  all 
sink :  but  the  first  stress  is  always  upon  land,  and  as  far 
as  that  will  reach  it  is  unavoidably  carried,  lay  your 
taxes  how  you  will.  It  is  known  what  a  share  of  the 
public  charges  of  the  government  is  supported  by  the 
trade  of  Amsterdam  alone ;  as  I  remember  that  one 
town  pays  thirty-six  in  the  hundred  of  all  the  public 
taxes  raised  in  the  United  Provinces.  But  are  the  lands 
of  Guelderland  eased  by  it?  Let  any  one  see,  in  that 
country  of  land  more  than  trade,  what  they  make  clear 
of  their  revenues,  and  whether  the  country  gentlemen 
there  grow  rich  on  their  land,  whilst  the  merchant, 
having  the  taxes  laid  on  his  commerce, is  impoverished? 
On  the  contrary,  Guelderland  is  so  low  and  out  of  cash, 
that  Amsterdam  has  been  fain,  for  many  years,  to  lay 
down  the  taxes  for  them ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  Guelderland  too. 

Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  lay  your  taxes  a$ 
you  please,  the  traders  will  shift  it  off  from  their  own 
gain ;  the  merchants  will  bear  the  least  part  of  it,  and 
grow  poor  last.  In  Holland  itself,  where  trade  is  so 
loaded,  who,  I  pray,  grows  richest,  the  landholder, 
or  the  trader?  Which  of  them  is  pinched,  and  wants 
money  most?  A  country  may  thrive,  the  country 
gentleman  grow  rich,  and  his  rents  increase  (for  so  it 
has  been  here)  whilst  the  land  is  taxed:  but  I  challenge 
any  one  to  show  me  a  country,  wherein  there  is  any 
considerable  public  charge  raised,  where  the  land  does 
not  most  sensibly  feel  it,  and,  in  proportion,  bear  much 
the  greater  part  of  it. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  impute  the  falling  of  the 
rents,  or  of  the  price  of  land,  to  high  interest ;  nor,  if 
ill  husbandry  has  wasted  our  riches,  hope  by  such  kind 
of  laws  to  raise  them  to  their  former  value.  I  humbly 
conceive  we  shall  in  vain  endeavour  it,  by  the  fall  of 
interest.  The  number  of  buyers  must  be  increased, 
and  sellers  lessened,  which  must  be  done  by  other 
waygp,  than  regulating  of  interest,  or  else  the  landed 
man  will  neither  find  chapmen  for  his  land,  nor  for  the 
^orn  that  grows  on  it,  at  the  rate  he  desires. 

But,  could  an  act  of  parliament  bring  down  interest 
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to  four  per  cent.,  and  the  lowering  of  that  immediately 
raise  the  purchaser's  fine  from  20  to  25  years'  purchase; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  be  fit  to  be  made 
into  a  law,  because  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
kingdom*  For  what  profit  would  it  be  to  the  tiatiori 
to  make  a  law,  that  he  who  sells  land,  should  instead  of 
four  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  purchaser  ?  This 
indeed,  a  little  alters  the  distribution  of  the  money  we 
have  amongst  us  Englishmen  here  at  home,  but  neithei? 
helps  to  continue  what  we  have,  nor  brings  in  more 
from  abroad :  which,  being  the  only  concernment  of 
the  kingdom,  in  reference  to  its  wealth,  is  apt  to  be 
supposed  by  us  without  doors  to  be  the  only  care  of  a 
parliament*  For  it  matters  not,  so  it  be  here  amongst 
us,  whether  the  money  be  in  Thomas  or  Richard's 
hands,  provided  it  be  so  ordered,  that  whoever  has  it 
may  be  encouraged  to  let  it  go  into  the  current  of  trade, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  general  stock  and  wealth  of 
the  nation. 

As  this  increase  of  the  fine,  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
is  not  an  advantage  to  the  kingdom ;  so  neither  is  it  to 
the  landholder,  who  is  the  person,  that,  bearing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  burthens  of  the  kingdom,  ought,  I 
think,  to  have  the  greatest  care  taken  of  him,  and  enjoy 
as  many  privileges,  and  as  much  wealth,  as  the  favour 
of  the  law  can  (with  regard  to  the  public  weal)  confer 
upon  him.  But  pray  consider :  the  raising  the  price  of 
land^in  sale,  by  increasing  the  number  of  years' purchase 
to  be  paid  for  it,  gives  the  advantage,  not  to  the  land- 
holder, but  to  him  that  ceases  to  be  so.  He,  that  has 
no  longer  the  land,  has  the  more  money :  and  he,  ^ho 
has  the  land,  is  the  poorer.  The  true  advantage  of  the 
landholder  is,  that  his  corn,  flesh,  and  wool,  sell  bettei^, 
and  yield  a  greater  price }  this,  indeed,  is  a  profit  that 
benefits  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  goes  along  with  it: 
it  is  this  alone  I'aises  the  rent,  and  makes  the  pos- 
sessor richer :  attd  this  can  only  be  done  by  increasing 
our  wealth,  and  drawing  more  money  into  England ; 
which  the  falling  of  irtlerest,  and  thereby  (if  it  could 
effect  it)  raising  the  purchase  of  land,  is  so  far  from 
doing,  that  it  does  visibly  and  directly  ont  way  hinder 
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our  increase  of  wealth,  that  is,  by  hindering  foreigners 
to  come  here,  and  buy  land,  and  settle  amongst  us. 
Whereby  we  have  this  double  loss ;  first,  we  lose  their 
persons,  increase  of  people  being  the  increase  both 
of  strength  and  riches.  Secondly,  we  lose  so  much 
money;  for,  though  whatever  an  Englishman  gives 
to  another  for  land,  though  raised  to  forty  years'  pur* 
chase,  be  not  one  farthing  advantage  to  the  kingdom ; 
yet  whatever  a  foreigner,  who  purchasiss  land  here, 
gives  for  it,  is  so  much  every  farthing  clear  gain  to  the 
nation  r  for  that  money  comes  clear  in,  without  carry- 
ing out  any  thing  for  it,  and  is  every  farthing  of  it  as 
perfect  gain  to  the  nation,  as  if  it  dropped  down  from 
the  clouds. 

But  farther,  if  consideration  be  to  be  had  only  of 
sellers  of  land,  the  lowering  of  interest  to  four  per 
cent,  will  not  be  in  their  favour,  unless  by  it  you  can 
raise  land  to  thirty  years'  purchase,  which  is  not  at  all 
likely :  and  I  think  nobody,  by  falling  of  interest  to 
four  per  cent.,  hopes  to  get  chapmen  for  their  land  at 
that  rate.  Whatsoever  they  have  less,  if  law  can  re- 
gulate interest,  they  lose  of  their  value  of  land,  money 
being  thus  abased.  So  that  the  landed  man  will  scarce 
find  his  account  neither,  by  this  law,  when  it  comes 
to  trial.  And  at  last,  I  imagine,  this  will  be  the 
result  of  all  such  attempts,  that  experience  will  show 
that  the  price  of  things  will  not  be  regulated  by  laws^ 
though  the  endeavours  after  it  will  be  sure  to  pre- 
judice and  inconvenience  trade,  and  put  your  affairs 
out  of  order. 

If  this  be  so,  that  interest  cannot  be  regulated  by 
law,  or  that,  if  it  could,  yet  the  reducing  of  it  to  four 
per  cent,  would  do  more  harm  than  good :  what  then 
should  there  (you  will  say)  be  no  law  at  all  to  regulate 
interest  ?   I  say  not  so.  ^For, 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  stated  rat^ 
of  interest,  and  in  debts  and  forbearances,  where  con- 
tract has  not  settled  it  between  the  parties,  the  law 
might  give  a  rule,  and  courts  of  judicature  might 
know  what  damages  to  allow.  This  may,  and  there- 
fore should  be  regulated. 
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2.  That  in  tbe  present  current  of  running  eash,  vfaicli 
now  takes  its  course  almost  all  to  London^  and  is  en- 
grossed by  a  very  few  hands  in  comparison,  young  .men, 
and  those  in  want,  might  not  too  easily  be  exposed  to 
CKtortion  and  oppression ;  and  the  dexterous  and  com^ 
Muiag  money-jobbers  not  have  too  great  and  unbounded 
a  power,  to  prey  upon  the  ignorance  or  necessity  of 
borrowers*  There  would  not  be  much  danger  of  this, 
if  money  were  more  equally  distributed  into  the  several 
quarters  of  England,  and  into  a  greater  number  of  hands, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  trade. 

If  money  were  to  be  hired^  as  land  is ;  or  to  be  had 
as  corn,  or  wool,  from  the  owner  himself,  and  known 
good  security  be  given  for  it ;  it  might  then  probaUy 
be  had  at  the  maiket  (which  is  the  true)  rate;  and  tibit 
rate  of  interest  woidd  be  a  constant  gauge  of  your  trade 
and  wealth.  But,  when  a  kind  of  monopoly,  by.c<m« 
sent,  has  put  this  general  c<»nmodity  into  a  few  hands, 
it  may  need  regulation,  though  what  the  stated  rate  of 
interest  should  be,  in  the  constant  change  of  affairs,  and 
flux  of  money,  is  hard  to  determine.  Possibly  it  may 
be  allow^j  as  a  reasonable  proposal,  that  it  should  be 
within  such  bounds,  as  should  not,  on  the  one  side, 
quite  eat  up  the  merchant's  and  tradesmen's  profit,  and 
discourage  their  industry ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
iow,  as  should  hinder  men  from  risquing  their  money 
in  other  men's  ha^ds,  and  so  rather  choose  to  keep  it 
0ut  of  trade,  than  venture  it  upon  so  small  profit. 
When  it  is  too  high/  it  so  hinders  the  merchant's  g^> 

.  that  he  will  not  borrow  ;  when  too  low,  it  so  hinders 
the  monied  man's  profit,  that  be  will  not  lend;  and 
both  these  ways  it  is  an  hinderanoe  to  tria^de.  . .  .  vi. 
.  But  this  being,  perhaps,  too  general  and  loose  a«iiie, 
let  me  add,  that  if  one  would  consider  money  and  immd 
idoi^,  in  relation  one  to  another,  pisrhaps«it  is  now^^at 
six  per  cent«  in  as  good  a  proportion  as  is  possible  ;44ix 
per  cent,  being  a  little  higher  than  land  at  twenty  jieat s' 
purchase^  which  is  the  rate  pretty  near,  that  land  Irtis 

:  geisarally  carried  in  England,  it  never  being  mncb  over, 
nor  under.  For  supposing  100^.  in  money^  a^d  kaid 
of  5L  per  ann.  be  of  equal  value,  which  is  land  at 
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twenty  years*  purchase ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  making 
th^r  value  truly  equals  that  they  should  produce  an 
equal  income^  which  the  100^  at  51.  per  cent,  interest 
is  not  likely  to  do. 

1.  Because  of  the  many^  and  sometimes  long  intervals 
<of  barrenness^  which  happen  to  money  more  than  land. 
Money  at  use^  when  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  owner^ 
usually  lies  dead  there,  till  he  gets  a  new  tenant  for 
it^  and  can  put  it  out  again ;  and  all  this  time  it  pro- 
duces, nothing.  But  this  happens  not  to  land,  the 
growing  product  whereof  turns  to  account  to  the  owner, 
even  when  it  is  in  his  hands,  or  is  allowed  for  by  the 
tcBant^  antecedently  to  his  entering  upon  the  farm.  For 
though  a  man,  that  borrows  money  at  Midsummer^ 
never  begins  to  pay  his  interest  from  our  Lady-day,  or 
on9  moment  backwards ;  yet  he,  who  rents  a  farm  at  Mid* 
summer, may  have  as  much  reason  to  begin  his  rent  from 
our  Lady^ay,  as  if  he  had  then  entered  upon  it.     . 

Q.   Besides  the    dead  intervals  of  ceasing  profit, 
whidi  happen  to  money  more  than  land,  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  the  profit   and  income  of  money 
let  out  diiould  be  a  little  higher  than  that  of  land ; 
mid  iimt  18^  because  money  out  at  interest  runs  a  greater 
risque  than  land  does.     The  borrower  may  break,  and 
run  away  with  the  money,  and  then  not  only  the  interest 
due,  but  all  the  future  profit,  with  the  principal,  is  lost 
for  ever.   But  in  land  a  man  can  lose  but  the  rent  due, 
tor  whidi  usually  too  the  stock  upon  the  land  is  suf- 
ficient security:  and  if  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of 
some .  rent,  the  land  remains ;  that  cannot  be  carried 
away  or  lost.     Should  a  man  purchase  good  land  in 
Middlesex:  of  5/.  per  ann.at  twenty  years'  purchase,  and 
okkearlaad  in^Romney^marsh,  or'elsewhere>  of  the  same 
yearly  value>but  so  situated,  that  it  were  in  danger  to 
.^  bft.  sw^lowed jrf  the  sea,  and  be  utterly  lost,  it  wcwiid 
'  iiot  be  unrei^onable,  that  be  should  expect  to  ha\^  it 
.under  twmity  years'  purchase ;  suppose  sixteen  and  a 
•kftl£ :  thm  is  to  bringit  to  just  the  case  of  land  at  twenty 
"jMrs'iMurdiase ;  and  money  at  six  per  cent,  where  the 
vticertainty  ^  ?  securing   one's  money  may   well  be 
¥€«*.  V.  r 
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allowed  that  advantage  of  greater  profit;  and  therefore^ 
perhaps^  the  legal  interest  now  in  England  at  six  pm* 
x;ent.  is  as  reasonable  and  convenient  a  rate  as  can  well 
be  set  by  a  standing  nile^  especially  if  we  consider  that 
the  law  requires  not  a  man  to  pay  six  per  cent,  but  ties 
up  the  lender  from  taking  more.  So  that  if  ever  it  falls 
of  itself^  the  monied-man  is  sure  to  find  it^  and  his 
interest  will  be  brought  down  to  it. 

High  interest  is  thought  by  some  a  prejudice  to 
trade  ;  but  if  we  look  back^  we  shall  find  that  England 
never  throve  so  well,  nor  was  there  ever  brought  into 
England  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth  since,  as  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  and  king  James  L  and  Charles  the  First's 
time,  when  money  was  at  ten  and  eight  per  cent  I 
will  not  say  high  interest  was  the  cause  of  it.  For  I 
rather  think  that  our  thriving  trade  was  the  cause  of 
high  interest,  every  one  craving  money  to  employ  in  a 
profitable  commerce.  But  this,  I  think,  I  may  rea^ 
sonably  infer  from  it.  That  lowering  of  interest  is  not 
a  sure  way  to  improve  either  our  trade  or  wealths 

To  this  I  hear  some  say.  That  the  Dutch,  skilful  in 
all  arts  of  promoting  trade,  to  out^o  us  in  this,  as 
well  as  all  other  advancements  of  it,  have  observed  this 
rule,  viz.  That,  when  we  fell  interest  in  England  from  . 
ten  to  eight,  they  presently  sunk  interest  in  Holland  to 
four  per  cent.  And  again,  when  we  lowered  it  to  six, 
they  fell  it  to  three  per  cent.,  thereby  to  keep  the  advan<- 
tage,  which  the  lowness  of  interest  gives  to  trade.  From 
whence  these  men  readily  conclude,  that  the  falling  of 
interest  will  advance  trade  in  England,  To  which  I 
answer, 

1.  That  this  looks  like  an  argument  rather  made  for 
the  present  occasion,  to  mislead  those  who  are  cyb^ 
dulous  enough  to  swallow  it^  than  arising  from  true 
reason,  and  matter  of  fact.  For,  if  lowering  of  interest 
were  so  advantageous  to  trade,  why  did  the  Dut<th  so 
constantly  take  their  measures  only  by  us,  and  not  as 
well  by  some  other  of  their  neighbours,  witk  whom 
they  have  as  great,  or  greater  commerce  than  with  us  ? 
This  is  enough,  at  first  sight,  to  make  one  suspect  tfab 
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to  be  dust  only  raised  to  throw  in  people's  eyes^  aikl  a 
suggestion  made  to  serve  a  purpose.     For, 

2.  It  will  not  be  found  true^  That,  when  we  abated 
interest  here  in  England  to  eight,  the  Dutch  sunk  it  in 
Holland  to  four  per  cent,  by  law ;  or  that  there  was  any 
law  made  in  Holland  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  to  three 
per  cent,  when  we  reduced  it  in  England  to  six.  It  is 
true,  John  de  Witt,  when  he  managed  the  affairs  of 
Holland,  setting  himself  to  lessen  the  public  debts,  and 
having  actually  paid  some,  and  getting  money  in  a 
readiness  to  pay  others,  sent  notice  to  all  the  creditors, 
that  those  who  would  not  take  four  per  cent*  should 
come  and  receive  their  money.  The  creditors  finding 
him  in  earnest,  and  knowing  not  how  otherwise  to  em- 
ply  their  money,  accepted  his  terms,  and  changed  their 
obligations  into  four  per  cent,  whereas  before  they  were 
at  five,  and  so  (the  great  loans  of  the  country  being  to 
the  state)  it  might  be  said  in  this  sense.  That  the  rate 
of  interest  was  reduced  lower  at  that  time:  but  that  it 
was  done  by  a  law,  forbidding  to  take  higher  interest 
than  four  per  cent.,  that  I  deny,  and  require  any  one  to 
show.  Indeed,  upon  good  security,  one  might  lately 
have  borrowed  money  in  Holland  at  three,  and  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  law,  but 
the  natural  rate  of  interest.  And  I  appeal  to  the  men^ 
learned  in  the  law  of  Holland,  whether  last  year  (and 
I  doubt  not  but  it  is  so  still)  a  man  might  not  lawfully 
lend  his  money  for  what  interest  he  could  get,  and 
whether  in  the  courts  he  should  not  recover  the  interest 
he  contracted  for,  if  it  were  ten  per  cent.  So  that,  if 
money  be  to  be  borrowed  by  honest  and  responsible  men 
at  three,  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent.»  it  is  not  by  the 
force  of  statutes  and  edicts,  but  by  tli^  natural  course 
of  things;  which  will  always  bring  interest  upon  good 
security  low,  where  there  10  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
be  lent,  and  little  good  aecurity^  in  proportion,  to  be 
had.  Holland  is  a  country  where  tJbe  land  makes  a 
very  little  part  of  the  stock  of  the  country.  Trade  is 
their  great  fund;  and  thdir  estates  lie  genei'ally  in 
money :  00  that  all«  who  are  not  traders,  generally 
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speakings  arci  lenders :  of  which  there  are  so  many,  whose^ 
income  depends  upon  inteifest,  that  if  the  States  were 
not  mightily  in  debt,  but  paid  every  one  their  principal, 
instead  of  the  four  per  cent,  use,  which  they  give,  there 
would  be  so  much  more  money  than  could  be  used;  or 
would  be  ventured  in  trade,  that  money  there  would  be 
at  two  per  cent,  or  under,  unless  they  found  a  way  to. 
put  it  out  in  foreign  countries. 

Interest,  I  grant  these  men,  is  low  in  Holland:  but 
it  is  so,  not  as  an  effect  of  law,  or  the  politic  contri- 
vance of  the  government,  to  promote  trade ;  but  as  thd 
consequence  of  great  plenty  of  ready  money,  when  their 
interest  first  fell.  I  say,  when  it  first  fell :  for  being 
once  brought  low,  and  the  public  having  borrowed  a' 
great  part  of  private  men*s  money,  and  continuing  in 
debt,  it  must  continue  so,  though  the  plenty  of  money; 
which  first  brought  interest  low,  were  very  much  de- 
cayed, and  a  great  part  of  their  wealth  were  really  gonei 
For,  the  debt  of  the  state  affording  to  the  creditors  a 
constant  yearly  income,  that  is  looked  on  as  a  safe 
revenue,  and  accounted  as  valuable  as  if  it  were  inland; 
and  accordingly  they  buy  it  one  of  another :  and  whether 
there  be  any  money  in  the  public  coffers  or  no,  he  who 
has  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  owing  him 
from  the  States,  may  sell  it  every  day  in  the  week,' 
and  have  ready  money  for  it:  this  credit  is  so  greait 
an  advantage  to  private  men,  who  know  not  else  what 
to  do  with  thfeir  stocks,  that,  were  the  States  hoW 
in  a  condition  to  begin  to  pay  their  debts,  thecre-i 
ditors,  rather  than  take  their  money  out,  to  lie  dek3 
by  them,  would  let  it  stay  in  at  lower  interest,  as  tfaey 
did  some  years  since,  when  they  were  called  on  tb  cotrifef 
and  receive  their  money.  This  is  the  state  of  intdresi 
in  Holland :  their  plenty  of  money,  and  piaying  tHeir 
public  debts,  some  time  since  lowered  their  interest 
But  it  was  not  done  by  the  command  and  limitation  ti  a 
law,  nor  in  consequence  of  our  reducing  it  here  by  law 
to  six  per  cent.  For  I  deny  that  there  is  any  law  there 
yet  to  forbid  lending  of  money  for  above  three,  or  six,  or 
ten  per  cent.    Whatever  some  here  suggest,  every  one 
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there  may  hire  out  his  mohey^  as  freely  as  he  does  any 
thing  else,  for  what  rate  he  can  get ;  and,  the  bargain 
being  made,  the  law  will  enforce  the  borrower  to  pay  it. 

I  grant  low  interest,  where  all  men  consent  to  it,  is 
an  advantage  to  trade,  if  merchants  will  regulate  their 
gains  accordingly,  and  men  be  persuaded  to  lend  to 
them :  but  can  it  be  expected,  when  the  public  gives 
seven  or  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  that  private  men, 
whose  security  is  certainly  no  better,  shall  have  for 
four  ?  And  can  there  be  any  thing  stranger,  than  that 
the  same  men,  who  look  on,  and  therefore  allow  high 
use  as  an  encouragement  to  lending  to  the  Chequer, 
should  think  low  use  should  bring  money  into  trade? 
The  States  of  Holland,  some  few  years  since,  paid  but 
four  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  owed :  if  you  propose 
them  for  an  example,  and  interest  be  to  be  regulated 
by  a  law,  try  whether  you  can  do  so  here,  and  bring 
men  to  lend  it  to  the  public  at  that  rate.  This  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  abate  a  great  part 
of  our  public  charge.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  con- 
fess that  it  is  not  the  law  >  in  Holland  has  brought 
the  interest,  there  so  low,  but  something  else,  and 
that  which  will  make  the  States,  or  any  body  else,  pay 
dearer  now,  if  either  their  credit  be  less  or  money 
there  scarcer. 

An  infallible  sign  of  your  decay  of  wealth  is  the 
falling  of  rents,  and  the  raising  of  them  would  be  worth 
the  nation's  care  ;  for  in  that,  and  not  in  the  falling  of 
interest^  lies  the  true  advantage  of  the  landed  man,  and 
with  him  of  the  public.  It  may  be  therefore  not  besides 
our  present  business  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
£»lUng  of  rents  in  England. 

,.  1.  Either  the  land  is  grown  barrener,  and  so  th^ 
product  is  less,,  and  consequently  the  money  to  be 
received  for  that  product  is  less;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  he  whose  land  was  wont  to  produce  100  bushels 
of  wheat,  communihus  annis,  if  by  long  tillage  and 
husbandry  it  will  now  produce  but  50  bushels,  the 
xejxt  will  be  abated  half*  But  this  cannot  be  supposed 
general. 
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2.  Or  the  rent  of  that  land  is  lessened.  1.  Because 
the  use  of  the  commodity  ceases :  as  the  rents  must 
fall  in  Virginia,  were  taking  of  tobacco  forbid  in  Eng- 
land. 2.  Or,  because  something  else  supplies  the  room 
of  that  product :  as  the  rate  of  coppice  lands  will  fall 
upon  the  discovery  of  coal  mines.  3.  Or,  because  the 
markets  are  supplied  with  the  same  commodity  cheaper 
from  another  place;  as  the  breeding  counties  of  Eng- 
land must  needs  fall  their  rents  by  the  importation  of 
Irish  cattle.  4.  Or,  because  a  tax  laid  on  your  native 
commodities  makes  what  the  farmer  sells  cheaper,  and 
labour,  and  what  he  buys,  dearer. 

3.  Or  the  money  in  the  country  is  less ;  for  the 
exigencies  and  uses,  of  money  not  lessening  with  its 
quantity,  and  it  being  in  the  same  proportion  to  be 
employed  and  distributed  still,  in  all  the  parts  of  its  cir- 
culation,  so  much  as  its  quantity  is  lessened,  so  much 
must  the  share  of  every  one  that  has  a  right  to  this 
money  be  the  less ;  whether  he  be  landholder,  for  his 
goods ;  or  labourer,  for  his  hire ;  or  merchant,  for 
his  brokerage.  Though  the  landholder  usually  finds  it 
first ;  because  money  failing,  and  falling  short,  people 
have  not  so  niuch  tnoney  as  formerly  to  lay  out,  and 
so  less  money  is  brought  to  market,  by  which  the  price 
of  things  must  necessarily  fall.  The  labourer  feels  it 
next ;  for  when  the  landholder's  rent  falls,  he  must 
either  bate  the  labourer's  wages,  or  not  employ,  or  not 
pay  him  ;  which  either  way  makes  him  feel  the  want  of 
money.  The  merchant  feels  it  last ;  for  though  he  sells 
less,  and  at  a  lower  rate,  he  buys  also  our  native  com^ 
modities,  which  he  exports  at  a  lower  rate  too,  and  will 
be  sure  to  leave  our  native  commodities  unbought,  upon 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  or  manufacturer,  rather  than 
export  them  to  a  market  which  will  not  afford  him 
returns  with  profit. 

If  one-third  of  the  money  employed  in  trade  were 
locked  up,  or  gone  out  of  England,  must  not  the  land<^ 
holders  necessarily  receive  one-third  less  for  their  goods, 
and  consequently  rents  fall ;  a  less  quantity  of  money 
by  one-third  being  to  be  distributed  amongst  an  equal 
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number  of  receivers  ?  Indeed,  people  not  perceiving 
the  money  to  be  gone,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  one  of  an- 
other ;  and  each  suspecting  another's  inequality  of  gain 
to  rob  him  of  his  share,  every  one  will  be  employing 
his  skill  and  power  the  best  he  can  to  retrieve  it  again, 
and  to  bring  money  into  his  pocket  in  the  same  plenty 
as  formerly.  But  this  is  but  scrambling  amongst  our- 
selves, and  helps  no  more  against  our  want,  than  the 
pulling  off  a  short  coverlet  will,  amongst  children  that 
lie  together,  preserve  them  all  from  the  cold.  Some 
will  starve,  unless  the  father  of  the  family  provide 
better,  and  enlarge  the  scanty  covering.  This  pulling 
and  contest  is  usually  between  the  landed  man  and  the 
merchant ;  for  the  labourer's  share,  being  seldom  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence,  never  allows  that  body  of  men 
time  or  opportunity  to  raise  their  thoughts  above  that, 
or  struggle  with  the  richer  for  theirs,  (as  one  common 
interest)  unless  when  some  common  and*  great  distress^ 
uniting  them  in  one  universal  ferment,  makes  them 
forget  respect,  and  emboldens  them  to  carve  to  their 
wants  with  armed  force;  and  then  sometimes  they 
break  in  upon  the  rich,  and  sweep  all  like  a  deluge. 
But  this  rarely  happens  but  in  the  male-^administration 
of  neglected  or  mismanaged  government. 

The  usual  struggle  and  contest,  as  I  said  before,  in 
the  decays  of  wealth  and  riches,  is  between  the  landed 
man  and  the  merchant,  with  whom  I  may  here  join  tht 
monied  man.  The  landed  man  finds  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  straitening  of  his 
fortune,  whilst  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his  gain,  and 
the  merchant  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  trade.  These, 
he  thinks,  steal  his  income  into  their  pockets>  build 
their  fortunes  upon  his  ruin,  and  engross  more  of  the 
riches  of  the  nation  than  comes  to  their  share.  He 
therefore  endeavours,  by  laws,  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
lands,  which  he  suspects  lessened  by  the  other's  excess 
of  profit :  but  all  in  vain.  The  cause  is  mistaken,  and 
the  remedy  too.  It  is  not  the  merchant's  nor  monied 
man's  gains  that  makes  land  fall:  but  the  want  of 
money  and  lessening  of  our  treasure,  wasted  by  ex- 
travagant expenses,  and  a  mismanaged  trade,  which 
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the  land  always  first  feels.  If  the  landed  gei^leman 
will  have,  and  by  his  example  make  it  fashionable  to 
have,  more  claret,  spice,  silk,  and  other  foreign  con- 
sumable wares,  than  our  exportation  of  commodities^ 
does  exchange  for,  money  must  unavoidably  follow  to 
balance  the  account,  and  pay  the  debt ;  and  therefore^ 
I  fear  that  another  proposal  I  hear  talked  of  to  hindev 
the  exportation  of  money  and  bulik)n  will  show  more 
our  need  of  care  to  keep  our  money  from  going  from 
us,  than  a  way  and  method  how  to  preaerve  it  here•^ 

It  is  death  in  Spain  to  export  money :  and  yet  they, 
who  furnish  all  the  world  with  gold  and  silver;  have 
least  of  it  amongst  themselves.  Trade  fetches  it  away 
from  that  lazy  and  indigent  people,  notwithstanding  all 
their  artificiaJ  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it  there. 
It  follows  trade,  against  the  rigour  of  their  laws ;  and 
their  want  of  foreign  commodities  makes  it  openly  be 
c^ried  out  at  noon-day.  Nature  has  bestowed  mines 
on  several  parts  of  the  world  :  but  their  riches  are  only 
for  the  industrious  and  frugal.  Whomsoever  else  they 
visit,  it  is  with  the  diligent  and  sober  only  they  stay ; 
md  if  the  virtue  and  provident  way  of  living  of  our 
^Kcestors  (ccmtent  with  our  native  convetxiencies  of  life> 
without  the  costly  itch  after  the  matedals  of  pride  and 
luxury  from  abroad)  were  brought  iniiashion  andcoun*^ 
tenance  again  amongst  us ;  this  alone  would  do  more  to 
keep  and  increase  our  wealth,  and  enrich  our  land,  than 
jail  our  paper  helps,  about  interest,  money,  bullion,  ka 
,which>  however  eagerly  we  may  eatch  nt,  will  imty  i 
fear,  without  better  husbandry,  keep  ua  from  sii^kho^^ 
whatever  contrivances  we  may  have  recouriae  in.  ^It  i» 
with  a  kingdom  as  with  a  family.  Spending  less.thaai 
our  own  commodities  will  pay  for,  is  the  sure  and  only 
way  for  the  nation  to  grow  rich ;  and  when  that  begins 
once  seriously  to  be  considered,  and  our  faces  and  stepjB 
are  in  earnest  turned  that  way,  we  may  hope. to  have 
our  rents  rise,  and  the  public  stock  thrive  again.  Till 
then,  we  in  vain,  I  fear,  endeavour  with  noise^  and 
weapons  of  law,  to  drive  the  wolf  from  our  .own  tojone 
another's  doors :  the,. breed  ought  to  Be  extirpated  out 
of  the  island ;  for  want,  brought  in  by  ill  management. 
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and  niursed  up  by  expensive  vanity^  will  make  the 
imtioa  poor,  and  spare  nobody. 

If  tjbiree  millions  were  neeessary  for  the  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  England^  whereof  one  million  were  for  the 
landholder  to  maintain  Urn ;  another  were  for  the  pay-> 
ment  of  the  labourer  and  handicraftsman;  and  the 
ibird  were  the  share  of  the  brokers^  coming  to  them 
fear  their  care  and  pains  in  distributing;  if  one  million 
of  this,  money  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom^  must 
there  not  be  one-third  less  to  be  shared  amongst  them 
for  the  product  of  their  land^  their  labour,  and  their 
distributiott  ?  I  do  not  say  they  will  feel  it  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  landholder  having  nothing  but  what 
the  product  of  his  land  will  yield;  and  the  buyer, 
according  to  Ihe  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money  he  has, 
always  setting  the  price  upon  what  is  offered  to  sale ; 
the  landholder  must  be  content  to  take  the  market-^ 
rate  for  what  he  brings  thither ;  which  always  follow- 
ing the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  money,  if  any  part  of  our 
money  be  gone,  he  is  sure  first  to  find  it  in  the  price  of 
his  commodities;  for  the  broker  and  merchant,  though 
he  sell  cheaper^  yet  he  buys  cheaper  too :  and  he  will 
be  sure  to  get  his  retiimi,  or  iet  alone  a  commodity 
which  will  not  produce  him  gain :  and  whatsoever  is 
so  let  alone,  and  left  in  hand,  always  turns  to  the 
landholder's  loss. 

Supposing  that  of  our  woollen  manufacture  foreign 
markets  took  off  one-hdf,  and  the  other  half  were  con- 
turned  amongst  ourselves  r  if  a  sensible  part  (as  one- 
iiuard)  efour  coin  were  ;gbne>'aald  siE>  men  had  equally 
one-third  less  money  than  they  had,  (for  it  is  certain 
it  must  be  tantamounti  and  what  I  escape  of  one-third 
less,  another  must  make  up)  it  Would  follow,  that  they 
would  have  lessto  lay  out  in  clothes,  as  well  as  other 
things,  and  so  would  wear  them  longer,  or  pay  less  for 
them.  If  a  dothier  finds  a  want  of  vent,  he  must  either 
sell  cheaper,  or  not  at  all;  if  he  sell  cheaper,  he  must 
also  pay  less,  both  for  wool  and  labour ;  and  if  the  la^ 
bourer  hath  less  wages,  he  must  also  pay  less  for  corn, 
butter,  cheese,  flesh,  br.else  forbear  some  of  these  quite. 
In  all  which  cases,  the  price  of  wodl>'  corn;  flesh,  *nd 
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the  other  products  of  land  are  brought  down^  and  the 
land  bears  the  greatest  part  of  the  loss ;  for  wherever 
the  consumption  or  vent  of  any  commodity  is  stopped 
there  the  stop  continues  on,  till  it  comes  to  the  land* 
holder ;  and,  wherever  the  price  of  any  commodity  be- 
gins to  fall,  how  many  hands  soever  there  be  between 
that  and  the  landholder,  they  all  take  reprisals  one 
upon  another,  till  at  last  it  comes  to  the  landholder ; 
and  there  the  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  his  com- 
modities lessens  his  income,  and  is  a  clear  loss.  The 
owner  of  land,  which  produces  the  commodity,  and  the 
last  buyer  who  consumes  it,  are  the  two  extremes  in 
commerce ;  and  though  the  falling  of  any  sort  of  com- 
modity in  the  landholder's  hand  does  not  prove  so  to 
the  last  consumer,  the  arts  of  intervening  brokers  and 
engrossers  keeping  up  the  price  to  their  own  advantage, 
yet,  whenever  want  of  money,  or  want  of  desire  in  the 
consumer,  make  the  price  low,  that  immediately  reaches 
the  first  producer,  nobody  between  having  any  interest 
to  keep  it  up. 

Now  as  to  the  two  first  causes  of  falling  of  rents, 
falling  of  interest  has  no  influence  at  all.  In  the  latter 
it  has  a  great  part,  because  it  makes  the  money  of  Eng- 
land less,  by  making  both  Englishmen  and  foreigners 
withdraw  or  withhold  their  money  ;  for  that  which  is 
not  let  loose  into  trade  is  all  one,  whilst  hoarded  up, 
as  if  it  were  not  in  being. 

I  have  heard  it  brought  for  a  reason  why  interest 
should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.,  ''  that  thereby 
the  landholder,  who  bears  the  burthen  of  the  public 
charge,  may  be  in  some  degree  eased  by  the  falling  of 
interest." 

This  argument  will  be  but  right,  if  you  say  it  will 
ease  the  borrower,  and  lay  the  loss  on  the  lender.  But 
it  concerns  not  the  land  in  general,  unless  you  will 
suppose  all  landholders  in  debt.  But  I  hope  we  may 
yet  think  that  men  in  England,  who  have  land,  have 
money  too ;  and  that  landed  men,  as  well  as  others,  by 
their  providence  and  good  husbandry,  accommodating 
their  expenses  to  their  income,  keep  themselves  from 
going  backwards  in  the  world. 
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That  which  is  urged,  as  most  deserving  consideration 
and  remedy  in  the  case  is,  *'  that  it  is  hard  and  un- 
reasonable, that  one,  who  has  mortgaged  half  his  land, 
should  yet  pay  taxes  for  the  whole,  whilst  the  mort- 
gage goes  away  with  the  clear  profit  of  a  high  in- 
terest/'    To  this  I  answer, 

1,  That,  if  any  man  has  run  himself  in  debt  for 
the  service  of  his  country,  it  is  fit  the  public  should 
reimburse  him,  and  set  him  free.  This  is  a  care  that 
becomes  the  public  justice,  that  men,  if  they  receive 
no  rewards,  should  at  least  be  kept  from  suffering,  in 
having  served  their  country.  But  I  do  not  remember 
the  polity  of  any  nation,  who  altered  their  constitution 
in  favour  of  those  whose  mismanagement  had  brought 
them  behind-hand;  possibly,  as  thinking  the  public 
little  beholden  to  those  who  had  misemployed  the 
stock  of  their  country  in  the  excess  of  their  private 
expenses,  and  by  their  example  spread  a  fashion  that 
carries  ruin  with  it.  Men's  paying  taxes  of  mortgaged 
lands  is  a  punishment  for  ill  husbandry,  which  ought 
to  be  discouraged :  but  it  concerns  very  little  the  frugal 
and  the  thrifty. 

2.  *  Another  thing  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this  is,  that 
it  is  with  gentlemen  in  the  country,  as  with  tradesmen 
in  the  city.  If  they  will  own  titles  to  greater  estates 
than  really  they  have,  it  is  their  own  faults,  and  there 
is  no  way  left  to  help  them  from  paying  for  them.  The 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  to  discharge  themselves 
when  they  please ;  and  when  they  have  once  sold  their 
land,  and  paid  their  debts,  they  will  no  longer  pay 
taxes  for  what  they  own  without  being  really  theirs. 
There  is  another  way  also  whereby  they  may  be  re- 
lieved, as  well  as  a  great  many  other  inconveniencies 
remedied ;  and  that  is  by  a  registry :  for  if  the  mort-^ 
gages  were  registered,  land-taxes  might  reach  them, 
and  order  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion. 

I  have  met  with  patrons  of  four  per  cent,  who 
(amongst  many  other  fine  things  they  tell  us  of) 
aifirm,  '*  That  if  interest  were  reduced  to  four  per 
cent,  then  some  men  would  borrow  money  at  this  low- 
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rate,  and  pay  their  debts ;  others  would  borrow  more 
than  they  now  do,  and  improve  their  land;  others 
would  borrow  more,  and  employ  it  in  trade  and  manu* 
ifacture."  Gilded  words  indeed,  were  there  any  thing 
substantial  in  them !  These  men  talk  as  if  they  meant 
to  show  us  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  riches  of 
Solomon,  and  would  make  gold  and  silver  as  commoii 
as  stones  in  the  street :  but  at  last,  I  fear,  it  will  be  but 
wit  without  money,  and  I  wish  it  amount  to  that.  It  is 
without  question,  that  could  the  countryman  and  the 
tradesman  take  up  money  cheaper  than  now  they  do, 
every  man  would  be  forward  to  borrow,  and  desire 
that  he  might  have  other  men's  money  to  employ  to  his 
advantage.  I  confess,  those  who  contend  for  four  per 
cent,  have  found  out  a  way  to  set  men's  mouths  a  water- 
ing for  money  at  that  rate,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  borrowers  in  England,  if  any  body  can  imagine  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  increase  them.  But  to  an- 
swer all  their  fine  projects,  I  have  but  this  one  short 
question  to  ask  them :  Will  four  per  cent,  increase  the 
number  of  the  lenders  ?  If  it  will  not,  as  any  ma^  at 
the  very  first  hearing  will  shrewdly  suspect  it  will  not,^ 
then  ail  the  plenty  of  money,  these  conjurers  bestow 
upon  us,  for  improvement  of  land,  paying  of  debts,  and 
advancement  of  trade,  is  but  like  the  gold,  and  silver 
which  old  women  believe  other  conjurers  bestow  some- 
times, by  whole  lapfuls,  on  poor  credulous  girls,  which, 
when  they  bring  to  the  light,  is  found  to  be  nothing 
but  withered  leaves ;  and  the  possessors  of  it  are  still 
as  much  in  want  of  money  as  ever. 

Indeed,  I  grant  it  would  be  well  for  England,  and  I 
wish  it  were  so,  that  the  plenty  of  money  were  so  greajt 
amongst  us,  that  every  man  could  bqrrow  as  much  as 
he  could  use  in  trade  for  four  per  cent. ;  nay,  that  men 
cotdd  borrow  as  much  as  they  could  employ  for  six  per 
cent.  But  even  at  that  rate,  the  borrowers  already  arei 
far  more  than  the  lenders.  Why  else  doth  the  mer- 
chant, upon  occasion,  pay  six  per  cent,  and  often  above 
that  rate,  for  brokerage  ?  And  why  doth  the  country 
gentleman  of  1000/.  per  ann.  find  it  so  difficult,  with 
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all  the  security  he  can  bring,  to  take  up  1000/*?  All 

which  proceeds  from  the  scarcity  of  money  and  bad  se^ 

curity;  two  causes  which  will  not  be  less  powerful  to 

hinder  borrowing,  after  the  lowering  of  interest ;  and 

I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  imagine  that  reducing 

use  to  four  per  cent,  should  abate  their  force,  or  how 

lessening  the  reward  of  the  lender,  without  diminish^ 

ing  his  risk,  should  make  him  more  forward  and  ready 

to  lend.     So  that  these  men,  whilst  they  talk  that  afr 

four  per  cent,  men  would  take  up  and  employ  more 

money  to  the  public  advantage,  do  but  pretend  to  mul-* 

tiply  the  number  of  borrowers  among  us,  of  which  it 

is  certain  we  have  too  many  already.   While  they  thus 

set  men  a  longing  for  the  golden  days  of  four  per 

cent.,  methinks  they  use  the  poor  indiffent  debtor,  and 

needy  tradesman,  as  I  have  seen  pratmg  jackdaws  do 

sometimes  their  young,  who,  kawing  and  fluttering 

about  the  nest,  set  all  their  young  ones  a  gaping,  but, 

having  nothing  in  their  empty  mouths  but  noise  and 

air,  leave  them  as  hungry  as  before. 

It  is  true  these  men  have  found  out  by  a  cunning  pro- 
ject how,  by  the  restraint  of  a  law,  to  make  the  price 
of  money  one-third  cheaper,  and  then  they  tell  John  a 
Nokes  that  he  shall  have  10,000/.  of  it  to  employ  ia 
merchandize,  or  clothing ;  and  John  a  Stiles  shall  have 
20,000/.  more  to  pay  his  debts ;  and  so  distribute  this 
money  as  freely  as  Diego  did  his  legacies,  which  they- 
are  to  have,  even  where  they  can  get  them.  But  till 
these  men  can  instruct  the  forward  borrowers  where 
they  shall  be  furnished,  they  have  perhaps  done  some* 
thing  to  increase  men's  desire,  but  not  made  money  one 
jot  easier  to  come  by;  and,  till  they  do  that,  all  this 
sweet  jingling  of  money,  in  their  discourses,  goes  just 
to  the  tune  of  "  If  all  the  world  were  oatmeal."  Me- 
thinks these  undertakers,  whilst  they  have  put  men  in 
hopes  of  borrowing  more  plentifully,  at  easier  rates,  for 
the  supply  of  their  wants  and  trades,  had  done  better 
to  have  bethought  themselves  of  a  way  how  men  need 
not  borrow  upon  use  at  all :;  for  this  would  be  much 
more  advantageous,  and  altogether  as  feasible.  It  is  as 
easy  to  distribute  twenty  pair  of  shoes  amongst  thirty. 
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txxen,  if  they  pay  nothing  for  them  at  eU^  as  if  they  paid 
4ss.  a  pair ;  ten  of  them  (notwithstanding  the  statute^ 
rate  should  be  reduced  from  6s.  to  4^.  a  pair)  will  be 
necessitated  to  sit  still  barefoot^  as  much  as  if  they  were 
to  pay  nothing  for  shoes  at  all.  Just  so  it  is  in  a  coun^ 
try  that  wants  money  in  proportion  to  trade.  It  is  as 
easy  to  contrive  how  every  man  shall  be  supplied  with 
what  money  he  needs  (i.  er.  can  employ  in  improvement 
of  tand,  paying  his  debts,  and  returns  of  his  trade)  fox 
nothing,  as  for  four  per  cent.  Either  we  have  already 
more  money  than  the  owners  will  lend,  or  we  have  not. 
If  part  of  the  money,  which  is  now  in  England,  will 
not  be  let  at  the  rate  interest  is  at  present  at,  will  men 
be  more  ready  to  lend,  and  borrowers  be  furnished  for 
all  those  brave  purposes  more  plentifully,  when  money 
is  brought  to  four  per  cent.  ?  If  people  do  already  lend 
all  the  money  they  have,  above  their  own  occasions^ 
whence  are  those  who  will  borrow  more  at  four  per  . 
cent,  to  be  supplied  ?  Or  is  there  such  plenty  of  money, 
and  scarcity  of  borrowers,  that  there  needs  the  reducing 
of  interest  to  four  per  cent,  to  bring  men  to  take  it  ? 

All  the  imaginable  ways  of  increasing  money  in  any 
country  are  these  two :  either  to  dig  it  in  the  mines  of 
our  own,  or  get  it  from  our  neighbours.     That  four  per 
cent,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  deusing-rod,  or  virgula 
divina,  able  to  discover  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  I  be- 
lieve will  easily  be  granted  me.     The  way  of  getting 
from  foreigners  is  either  by  force,  borrowing,  or  trade. 
And  whatever  ways,  besides  these,  men  may  fancy,  or 
propose,  for  increasing  of  money,  (except  they  intend 
to  set  up  for  the  philosopher's  stone)  would  be  much 
the  same  with  a  distracted  man's  device,  that  I  knew, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  distemper,  first  discovered 
himself  to  be  out  of  his  wits,  by  getting  together  and 
boiling  a  great  number  of  groats,  with  a  design,  as  he 
said,  to  make  them  plim,  u  e.  grow  thicker*     That 
four  per  cent,  will  raise  armies,  discipline  soldiers,  and 
make  men  valiant,  and  fitter  to  conquer  countries,  and 
enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils,  I  think  was  never 
pretended.     And  that  it  will  not  bring  in  more  of  dur 
neighbour's  money  upon  loan,  than  we  have  at  present 
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among  us,  is  so  visible  in  itself,  that  it  will  not  need 
eny  proof;  the  contenders  for  four  per  cent,  looking 
upon  it  as  an  undeniable  truth,  and  making  use  of  it 
as  an  argument  to  show  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  the 
nation,  by  lessening  the  use  paid  to  foreigners,  who 
upon  falling  of  use  will  take  hortie  their  money.  And, 
for  the  last  way  of  increasing  our  money,  by  promoting 
of  trade,  how  much  lowering  of  interest  is  the  way  to 
that,  I  have,  I  suppose,  showed  you  already. 


Having  lately  met  with  a  little  tract,  entitled,  "  A  Letter 
to  a  Friend  concerning  Usury**  printed  this  present 
year,  1660 ;  which  gives,  in  short,  the  arguments  of 
some  treatises,  printed  many  years  since,  for  the 
lowering  of  interest :  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefiy  to 
€07isider  them. 

1.  "  An  high  interest  decays  trade.  The  advantage 
from  interest  is  greater  than  the  profit  from  trade, 
which  makes  the  rich,  merchants  give  over,  and  put 
out.  their  stock  to  interest,  and  the  lesser  merchants 
break." 

Answ.  This  was  printed  in  l§2y,  when  interest  was 
at  ten  per  cent.  And  whether  England  had  ever  a  more 
flourishing  trade  than  at  that  time,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  considered  the  growing 
strength  and  riches  of  this  kingdom  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
and  king  James  the  Eirst's  reigns*  Not  that  I  impute  it 
to  highinter^st,  but  to  otfai^r  causes  I  have  mentioned, 
wher^n  usury  had  nothing  to  do.  But  if  this  be  thought 
an  argument  now  in  1690,  when  the  legal  interest  is 
six  per  cent.,  I  desire  those  who  think  fit  to  make  use 
of  it,  to  name  thocte  rich  merchants  who  have  given 
over,, and  put  out  their  stocks  to  interest. 

S.  ^'  Interest  being  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  in  Holland 
at  six,  our  neighbour  merchants  undersell  us*" 
-  Answ*  The  legal  interest  .being  here  now  9t  six  per 
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cent^  and  in  Holland  not  limited  by  law,  our  neighbour 
merchants  undersell  us,  because  they  live  more  frugally, 
and  are  content  with  less  profit. 

3.  ^'  Interest  being  lower  in  Holland  than  in  Eng- 
land, their  contributions  to.  war>  works  of  piety,  and 
all  charges  of  the  state,  are  cheaper  to  them  than 
to  us/' 

Answ.  This  needs  a  little  explication.  '  Contribu- 
tions, greater  or  less^  I  understand;  but. contributioiis 
cheaper  or  dearer,  I  confess  I  do  not. ..  If  they  manage 
their  wars  and  charges  dbeaper^tdian  .we,  the  blame  is 
not  to  be  laid  on  high  or  low  intjerest. 

4.  '^  Interest  being,  so  high, rpceY«dits  the  boiMiiig  of 
shipping,  which  a$  .tiberatrengthv  aiul>  saie^  ,of  cmr 
iskmd,  moat  loerehrat^lttps;  being  built  iif  Holland." 

Answ.  Though:  thiai  BCgumeiit  be  ;now  gone,  aueh 
ships  being  prohibited  by  a  law,!  ^illiieip't^  author 
to  one  as  good«  The  £Kltoh!biiy  our  jrape-seed/ make 
it  into  oil,  bring  it  back  to  ua,  and  sell  it  with  adiraa- 
tage.  This  may  be  as  well  said  to  be  froin^higih  in- 
terest here,' aad  low  there.  But  theriruthisySie  in- 
dustry and  frbgajlty  of  thtitt  peo]rf^Q)  mi^^  ^them  con- 
tent to  work'  cheaper,  ^md  aell  at  .less^^|H>ofit  thjib  tlieir 
neighbours,  afid>so/gel  thee  trade jfcoixi  .them. 

5.  '^  The  high  rate  of  usury  makes  land  sell  so  cheap, 
being  not  worth  moterthanfourfeeitor  fifteen  years' 
purchase ;  whereas  in  Holland,  where  interest  is  at 
six,  it  is  worth  above  twenty-five.  So  that  a  low  in- 
terest raises  the  prite  erf  iaod;  -» Where  money  is  dear, 
land  is  cheap.'* 

.  Answ.  Thisairgumenli.plsably oonfesees^ihatth^^e  is 
something  else  vegulaites.  the *prioe  x^f  land  besides  the 
rate  of  interest;  else^when  money  .was  at  ten  per  eent^ 
here^should  landfaate  beenabtenyeaars'piirchase^whereaa 
he^confesses  it'then  tobavelieeii  at  fourteen  4Hr  fifteen. 
One  may  suppose^  to  &imir  Ids  hypothesis,  he  was  not 
forward  to  speak  the  most  of  it.  And  interest,,  as  he 
says,beii^at  six  percent,  in  HoUaaid, land. there  should 
have  sold,  by  that  rule,. for  sixteen <  and  am  half  year's 
purchase ;  whereas  he  says,  it  was  worth  about  twenty* 
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fire*  And  Mr.  Manly  says^  p.  33,  ^  That  money  in 
Frimee  being  at  seren  per  cent.,  noble  land  sells  for 
thirty-four  and  thirty-five  years'  purchase,  and  ordi- 
nary land  for  twenty-five."  So  that  the  true  con- 
clusion from  hence  is,  not  what  our  author  makes,  but 
this.  That  it  is  not  the  legal  interest,  but  something 
else,  that  governs  the  rate  of  land.  I  grant  his  position. 
That  where  mcmey  is  dear,  land  is  cheap,  and  vice  "versa. 
But  it  must  be  so  by  the  natural  not  legal  interest.  For 
where  money  will  be  lent  on  good  security  at  four  or 
five  per  eent.  it  is  a  demonstration  that  there  is  more 
than  will  be  ventured  on  ordinary  credit  in  trade.  And 
vhen  tins  plenty  becomes  general,  it  is  a  sign  there  is 
more  J  money  than  can  be  employed  in  trade ;  which 
cannot  but  put  many  upon  seeking  purchases,  to  lay  it 
J)ut  in  hmd,  and  so  raise  the  price  of  land,  by  making 
more  buyers  than  sellers. 

.'  &d  ^\  It  is  not  probable  lenders  will  call  in  their  money, 
wheuL  they  cannot  make  greater  interest  any  where. 
Besides,  their  security  upon  land  will  be  better." 
-M  Answer.  Some  unskilful  and  timorous  men  will  call 
in  their  money ;  others  put  it  into  the  bankers*  hands., 
^Bui  the  bankets<  iand  skilfiil  will  keep  it  up,  and  not 
lend  it,  but  at  the  natural  use,  as  we  have  shown.  But 
how  securities  will  be  mended,  by  lowering  of  interest, 
is,  I  cc^fess,  beyond  my  comprehension. 


Of  raising  bur  Gain. 

B^IK&  now  upon  the  consideration  of  interest  and 
money,  give  me  leave  to  say  one  word  more  on  this 
Mcasion,  whieb  may  not  be  wholly  unseasonable  at 
tfair  time.  I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our 
money,  as  a  means  to  retain  our  wealth,  and  keep  our 
money  from  being  carried  away;  I  wish  those  that 
use  the  phrase  of  raising  our  money  had  some  clear 
notion  annexed  to  it ;  and  that  then  they  would  exa^* 
mine,  '5  Whether,  that  being  true,  it  would  at  all  serve 
torthose  ends  for  which  it  is  proposed  T 
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The  raising  of  money,  then,  signifies  one  of  these  two 
things ;  either  raising  the  value  of  our  money,  or  raising 
the  denomination  of  our  coin. 

The  raising  the  value  of  money,  or  any  thing  else,  is 
nothing  but  the  making  a  less  quantity  of  it  exchange 
for  any  other  thing  than  would  have  been  taken  for  it 
before ;  v.  g.  If  5s.  will  exchange  for,  or  (as  we  call 
it)  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  if  you  can  make  4fS.  buy 
another  bushel  of  the  same  wheat,  it  is  plain  the  value 
of  your  money  is  raised,  in  respect  of  wheat,  one-fifth. 
But  thus  nothing  can  raise  or  fall  the  value  of  your 
money,  but  the  proportion  of  its  plenty,  or  scarcity, 
in  proportion  to  the  plenty,  scarcity,  or  vent  of  any 
other  commodity  with  which  you  compare  it,  or  for 
which  you  would  exchange  it.  And  thus  silver,  which 
makes  the  intrinsic  value  of  money,  compared  with 
itself,  under  any  stamp  or  denomination  of  the  same 
or  different  countries,  cannot  be  raised.  For  an  ounce 
of  silver,  whether  in  pence,  groats,  or  crown-pieces, 
stivers,  or  ducatoons,  or  in  bullion,  is,  and  always 
eternally  will  be,  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce 
,of  silver,  under  what  stamp  or  denomination  soever ; 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  any  stamp  can  add  any 
iicw  or  better  qualities  to  one  parcel  of  silver,  which 
another  parcel  of  silver  wants* 

Silver,  therefore,  being  always  of  equal  value  to  silver, 
the  value  of  coin,  compared  with  coin,  is  greater,  less, 
or  equal,  only  as  it  has  more,  less,  or  equal  silver  in  it : 
and  in  this  respect,  you  can  by  no  manner  of  way  raise 
or  fall  your  money.  Indeed,  most  of  the  silver  of  the 
world,  both  in  money  and  vessels,  being  alloyed,  (i.  e. 
mixed  with  some  baser  metals)  fine  silver,  (i.  e.  silver 
separated  from  all  alloy)  is  usually  deaiter  than  so  much 
silver  alloyed,  or  mixed  with  baser  metals.  Because, 
besides  the  weight  of  the  silver,  those  who  have|need 
of  fine  (i.  e.  unmixed  silver ;  as  gilders,  wire-drawers, 
&c.)  must,  according  to  their  need,  besides  an  equal 
weight  of  silver,  mixed  with  other  metals,  give  an 
overplus  to  reward  the  refiner's  skill  and  pains.  And 
in  this  ease,  fine  silver  and  alloyed  or  mixed  silver  are 
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doMiifered  as  two  distinct  eommbdities.  But  no  money 
being  coined  here,  or  almost  any  where,  of  pure,  fine 
silyer,  this  concerns  not  the  value  of  money  at  all ; 
wherein  an  equal  quantity  of  silver  is  always  of  the 
same  value  with  an  equal  quantity  of  silver,  let  the 
stamp  or  denomination  be  what  it  wilL 
•  All  then  that  can  be  done  in  this  great  mystery  of 
raising  money,  is  only  to  alter  the  denomination,  and 
call  that  a  crown  now,  which  before,  by  the  law,  was 
but  a  part  of  a  crown.  For  example :  supposing,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  our  law,  5$.  or  a  crown, 
were  to  weigh  an  ounce,  (as  it  does  now,  wanting  about 
16  grains)  whereof  one-twelfth  were  copper,  and  eleven- 
twelfths  silver,  (for  thereabouts  it  is)  it  is  plain  here, 
it  is  the  quantity  of  silver  gives  the  value  to  it  For 
let  another  piece  be  coined  of  the  same  weight,  wherein 
half  the  silver  is  taken  out,  and  copper,  or  other  alloy, 
put  into  the  place,  every  one  knows  it  will  be  worth 
but  half  as  much.  For  the  value  of  the  alloy  is  so  in- 
considerable as  not  to  be  reckoned.  This  crown  now 
must  be  raised,  and  from  henceforth  our  crown-pieces 
coined  one-twentieth  lighter;  which  is  nothing  but 
changing  the  denomination,  calling  tliat  a  crown  now, 
which  yesterday  was  but  a  part,  vis.  nineteen-twentieths 
of  a  ci>own ;  whereby  you  have  only  raised  19  parts  to 
the  deoominatiiHi  formerly  given  to  20.  For  I  think 
nobody  can  be  so  senseless  as  to  imagine  that  19  grains 
or  ounces  of  silver  can  be  raised  to  the  value  of  SO ;  or 
that  19  grains  or  ounces  of  silver  shall  at  the  same  time 
exchange  fer,  or  buy  as  much  corn,  oil,  or  wine,  as  20; 
which  is  to  raise  it  to  the  value  of  ^.  For  if  19  ounces 
of  silver  can  be  worth  90  o/unces  of  silver,  or  pay  for  as 
much  of  any  other  commodity,  then  18, 10,  or  one  ounce 
imay  do  the  same.  For  if  the  abating  one-twentieth  of 
the  quantity  of  the  silver  of  any  coin,  does  not  lessen  its 
value,  the  abating  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  quantity 
of  the  silver  of  any  coin  will  not  abate  its  value.  And 
Hso  a  sifigle  dtree-pence,  or  a  single  penny,  being  called 
a  cmwa,  will  buy  as  much  spice,  or  silk,  or  any  other 
commodity,  as  a  crown-piece,  which  contains  20  or 
i60  times  ais  mudi  silver:   which  is  an  absurdity  so 
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great,  that  I  think  nobody  will  want  eyes  to  see,  and 
sense  to  disown. 

Now  this  raising  your  money^  or  giving  a  less  quantity 
of  silver  the  stamp  and  denomination  of  a  greater^  may 
be  done  two  ways. 

1.  By  raising  one  species  of  your  money. 

2.  By  raising  all  your  silver  coin,  at  once  proportion* 
ably ;  which  is  the  thing,  I  suppose,  now  proposed. 

1.  The  raising  of  one  species  of  your  coin,  beyond 
its  intrinsic  value,  is  done  by  coining  any  one  species, 
(which  in  account  bears  such  a  proportion  to  the  other 
species  of  your  coin)  with  less  silver  in  it  than  is  re* 
quired  by  that  value  it  bears  in  your  money. 

For  example :  a  crown  with  us  goes  for  60  pence,  a 
shilling  for  12  pence,  a  tester  for  6  pence,  and  a  groat 
for  4  pence ;  and  accordingly,  the  proportion  of  silver 
in  each  of  them,  ought  to  be  as  60, 12,  6,  and  4.  Now, 
if  in  the  mint  there  should  be  coined  groats,  or  testers, 
that,  being  of  the  same  alloy  with  our  other  money, 
had  but  two-thirds  of  the  weight  that  those  species 
are  coined  at  now ;  or  else,  being  of  the  same  weight, 
were  so  alloyed,  as  to  have  one-third  of  the  silver,  re- 
quired by  the  present  standard,  changed  into  copper, 
and  should  thus,  by  law,  be  made  current ;  (the  rest  of 
your  silver  money  being  kept  to  the  present  standard  in 
weight  and  fineness)  it  is  plain,  those  species  would  be 
raised  one-third  part ;  that  passing  for  6d.  which  had 
but  the  silver  of  4rf.  in  it ;  and  would  be  all  one,  as  if 
a  groat  should  by  law  be  made  current  for  6d.  and  every 
6d.  in  payment  pass  for  9^^-  This  is  truly  raising  these 
species:  but  is  no  more  in  effect,  than  if  the  mint 
should  coin  clipped  money ;  and  has,  besides  the  cheat 
that  is  put  by  such  base,  or  light  money,  on  every  par- 
ticular man  that  receives  it,  that  he  wants  one-third  of 
that  real  value,  which  the  public  ought  to  secure  him, 
in  the  money  it  obliges  him  to  receive,  as  lawful  and 
current.  It  has,  I  say,  this  great  and  unavoidable  in^ 
convenience  to  the  public,  that,  besides  the  opportunity 
it  gives  to  domestic  coiners  to  cheat  you  with  lawful 
money,  it  puts  it  into  the  bands  of  foreigners  to  fetch 
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away  your  money^  without  any  commodities  for  it* 
For  if  they  find  that  two-penny  weight  of  silver, 
marked  with  a  certain  impression,  shall  here  in  Eng- 
land be  equivalent  to  3d.  weight,  marked  with  another 
impression,  they  will  not  fail  to  stamp  pieces  of  that 
fashion ;  and  so  importing  that  base  and  low  coin,  will, 
here  in  England,  receive  3^.  for  2d.  and  quickly  carry 
away  your  silver  in  exchange  for  copper,  or  barely  the 
charge  of  coinage. 

This  is  unavoidable  in  all  countries,  where  any  one 
species  of  their  money  is  disproportionate  in  its  intrinsic 
value,  (i.  e.  in  its  due  proportion  of  silver  to  the  rest  of 
the  money  of  that  country)  an  inconvenience  so  cer- 
tainly attending  the  allowance  of  any  base  species  of 
inoney  to  be  current,  that  the  king  of  France  could  not 
avoid  it,  with  all  his  watchfulness.  For  though,  by 
edict,  he  made  his  4  sols  pieces  (whereof  15  were  to 
pass  for  a  French  crown,  though  @0  of  them  had  not  so 
much  silver  in  them  as  was  in  a  French  crown-piece) 
pass  in  the  inland  parts  of  his  kingdom,  \5  for  a  crown  in 
all  payments ;  yet  he  durst  not  make  them  current  in  the 
searport  towns,  for  fear  that  should  give  an  opportunity 
to  their  importation.  But  yet  this  caution  served  not 
the  turn :  they  were  still  imported ;  and  by  this  means 
a  great  loss  and  damage  brought  upon  his  country.  So 
that  he  was  forced  to  cry  them  down,  and  sink  them  to 
near  their  intrinsic  value.  Whereby  a  great  many  par- 
ticular men,  who  had  quantities  of  that  species  in  their 
hands,  lost  a  great  part  of  their  estates ;  and  every  one, 
tiiat  had  any,  lost  proportionably  by  it. 

If  we  had  groats,  or  sixpences,  current  bylaw  amongst 
us,  that  wanted  one-third  of  the  silver,  which  they  now 
have  by  the  standard,  to  make  them  of  equal  value  to 
our  other  species  of  money ;  who  can  imagine,  that  our 
neighbours  would  not  presently  pour  in  quantities  of 
such  money  upon  us,  to  the  great  loss  and  prejudice  of 
tiie  kingdom  ?  The  quantity  of  silver,  that  is  in  each 
piece,  or  species  of  coin,  being  that  which  makes  its 
real  and  intrinsic  value,  the  due  proportions  of  silver 
ought  to  be  kept  in  each  species,  according  to  the  re- 
spective rate,  set  on  each  of  them  by  law.    And,  when 
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this  is  ever  varied  from,  it  is  but  a  trick  to  serve  some 
present  occasion  ;  but  is  always  with  loss  to  the  coun- 
try where  the  trick  is  played. 

2.  The  other  way  of  raising  money  is  by  raising  all 
your  silver  coin  at  once,  the  proportion  of  a  crown,  a 
shilling,  and  a  penny,  in  reference  to  one  another^ 
being  still  kept,  (viz.  That  a  shilling  shall  weigh  one- 
fifth  of  a  crown-piece,  and  a  penny-weight  one-twelfth, 
of  a  shilling,  in  standard  silver)  but  out  of  every  one  of 
these  you  abate  one-twentieth  of  the  silver  they  were 
wont  to  have  in  them. 

If  all  the  species  of  money  be,  as  it  is  called,  raised, 
by  making  each  of  them  to  have  one-twentieth  less  of 
silver  in  them  than  formerly,  and  so  your  whole  money 
be  lighter  than  it  was ;  these  following  will  be  some  of 
the  consequences  of  it. 

1.  It  will  rob  all  creditors  of  one-twentieth  (or  five  per 
cent.)  of  their  debts,  and  all  landlords  one-twentieth 
of  their  quit-rents  for  ever ;  and  in  all  other  rents,  as 
far  as  their  former  contracts  reach,  (of  five  per  cent.) 
of  their  yearly  income ;  and  this  without  any  advantage 
to  the  debtor,  or  farmer*  For  he,  receiving  no  more 
pounds  sterling  for  his  land,  or  commodities,  in  this 
new  lighter  coin,  than  he  should  have  done  of  your 
old  and  weightier  money,  gets  nothing  by  it.  If  you 
say.  Yes,  he  will  receive  more  crown,  half-crown,  and 
shilling  pieces,  for  what  he  now  sells  for  new  money> 
than  he  should  have  done,  if  the  money  of  the  old 
standard  had  continued ;  you  confess  your  money  is  not 
raised  in  value,  but  in  denomination :  since  what  your 
new  pieces  want  in  weight  must  now  be  made  up  in 
their  number.  But,  which  Way  soever  this  falls^  it  is 
certain  the  public  (which  most  men  think  ought  to 
be  the  only  reason  of  changing  a  settled  law,  and  dis^ 
turbing  the  common  current  oourse  of  things)  re* 
ceives  not  the  least  profit  by  it.  Nay,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  by,  it  will  be  a  great  charge  and  loss  to  the 
kingdom.  But  this,  at  firist  sight,  is  visible.  That  in  all 
payments  to  be  received  upon  precedent  contracts,  if 
your  money  be  in  effect  raised,  the  receiver  will  lose 
five  per  cent.    For  money  having  been  lent,  and  leases 
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and  other  bargmos  made,  when  money  was  of  the  same^ 
weight  and  fineness  that  it  is  now,  upon  confidence 
that  under  the  same  names  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  they  should  receive  the  same  value,  i.  e.  the  same 
quantity  of  silver,  by  giving  the  denomination  now  to. 
Jess  quantitiesofsilveir  by  one-twentieth,  you  take  from, 
them  five  per  cent,  of  their  due. 

When  men  go  to  market,  to  buy  any  other  commo- 
dities with  their  new,  but  lighter  money,  they  will  fin4 
20»9.  of  their  new  money  will  buy  nq  more  of  any  com- 
modity than  19  would  before.  For  it  not  being  the  de-r 
nomination,  but  the  quantity  of  silver,  that  gives  the 
value  to  any  coin,  19  grains,  or  parts,  of  silver,  how- 
ever denominated  or  marked,  will  no  more  be  worth, 
or  pa^s  for,  or  buy  so  much  of  any  iother  commodity^ 
as  20  grains  of  silver  will,  than  \ys.  will  pass  for  20^. 
If  any  one  thinks  a  shilling,  or  a  crown  m  nam^,  has 
its  value  from  the  denomination,  and  not  from  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  it,  let  it  be  tried ;  and  hereafter  let  ^ 
penny  be  called  a  shilling,  or  a  shilling  be  called  a  crown. 
I  believe  nobody  would  be  content  to  receive  his  debts 
or  rents  in  such  money ;  which,  though  the  law  should 
raise  thus,  yet  he  foresees  he  should  lose  eleven-twelfths 
by  the  one,  and  by  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  value  he 
received;  and  would  find  his  new  shilling,  which  had 
no  more  silver  in  it  than  one-twelfth  of  what  a  shilling 
had  before,  would  buy  hinj  of  corn,  cloth,  or  wine, 
but  one-twelfth  of  what  an  old  shilling  would.  This  is 
as  plainly  so  in  the  raising,  as  you  call  it,  your  crown 
to  5s.  and  3rf.  or  (which  is  the  sam^e  ^hing)  making  your 
erown  onentwentieth  lighter  in  silver.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  loss  is  so  great,  (it  being  eleven^- 
twelfths)  that  every  body  see^,  an4  abhors  it  at  first  pro- 
posal ;  but,  in  this  other  (it  being  but  one-twentieth,  and 
covered  with  the  deceitful  name  of  raising  our  money) 
people  do  not  readily  observe  it.  If  it  be  good  to  raise 
the  crown-piece  this  way  one-twentieth  this  week,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  as  good  and  profitable  to  raise  it  as 
much  again  the  next  week.  For  there  is  no  reason,  why 
it  will  not  be  as  good  to  raise  it  again,  another  one-twen- 
tieth, liie  n^xt  week,  and  so  on ;  wherein,  if  you  pro- 
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ceed  but  ten  weeks  successively,  you  will,  by  new-year's 
day  next,  have  every  half-crown  raised  to  a  crown,  to 
the  loss  of  one-half  of  people's  debts  and  rents,  and  the 
king's  revenue,  besides  the  confusion  of  all  your  affairs : 
and,  if  you  please  to  go  on  in  this  beneficial  way  of 
raising  your  money,  you  may,  by  the  same  art,  bring  a 
penny-weight  of  silver  to  be  a  crown. 

Silver,  /.  e.  the  quantity  of  pure  silver,  separable  from 
the  alloy,  makes  the  real  value  of  money.  If  it  does 
not,  coin  copper  with  the  same  stamp  and  denomina- 
tion, and  see  whether  it  will  be  of  the  sanle  value.  I 
suspect  your  stamp  will  make  it  of  iio  more  Worth  than 
the  copper  money  of  Ireland  is,  which  is  its  weight  in 
copper,  and  no  more.  That  money  lost  so  much  to 
Ireland  as  it  passed  for  above  the  rate  of  copper.  But 
yet  I  think  nobody  suffered  so  much  by  it  as  he  by  whose 
authority  it  was  made  current. 

If  silver  give  the  value,  you  will  say,  what  need  is 
there  then  of  the  charge  of  coinage  ?  May  not  men  ex- 
change silver  by  weight  for  other  things ;  make  their 
bargains  and  keep  their  accounts  in  silver  by  weight? 
This  might  be  done,  but  it  has  these  inconve- 
niencies : 

1 .  The  weighing  of  silver  to  every  one  we  had  occa- 
sion to  pay  it  to  would  be  very  troublesome,  for  every 
one  most  carry  about  scales  in  his  pocket. 

2.  Scales  would  not  do  the  business  ;  for,  in  the  next 
place,  every  one  cannot  distinguish  between  fine  and 
mixed  silver:  so  that  though  he  received  the  full  weighty 
he  was  not  sure  he  received  the  full  weight  of  silver, 
since  tliere  might  be  a  mixture  of  some  of  the  basisr 
metals,  which'  he  was  not  able  to  discern.  These  who) 
have  had  the  care  and  government  of  politic  societies 
Introduced  coinage,  as  a  remedy  to  those  two  itic^n- 
veniencies.  The  stamp  w^s  a  warranty  of  the  >pciblidy 
that,  under  such  a  denomination,  they  ishould  receive 
a  piece  of  such  a  weight,  and  such  a  fineness;  that -is/ 
they  should  receive  so  much  silver.  And  this  is  tbe 
reason  why  the  counterfeiting  the  stamp  is  made  the 
highest  crime,  and  has  the  weight  of  treason  laid  upcm 
it :  because  the  stamp  is  the  public  voucher  of  the  in- 
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trinsie  value.  The  royal  authority  gives  the  stamp,  the 
law  allows  and  confirms  the  denomination,  and  both 
together  give,  as  it  were,  the  public  faith,  as  a  secu- 
rity, that  sums  of  money  contracted  for  under  such  de- 
nominations shall  be  of  such  a  value,  that  is,  shall  have 
in  them  so  much  silver;  for  it  is  silver,  and  not  names, 
that  pays  debts,  and  purchases  commodities.  If  there- 
fore I  have  contracted  for  twenty  crowns,  and  the  law 
then* has  required  that  each  of  those  crowns  should 
have  an  ounce  of  silver;  it  is  certain  my  bargain  is  not 
made  good ;  I  am  defrauded  (and  whether  the  public 
faith  be  not  broken  with  me,  I  leave  to  be  considered) 
if,  paying  me  twenty  crowns,  the  law  allots  them  to  be 
such  as  have  but  nineteen*  twentieths  of  the  silver  they 
ought  to  have,  and  really  had  in  them,  when  I  made  my 
contract. 

2.  It  diminishes  all  the  king's  revenue  five  per  cent. 
For  though  the  same  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  are  paid  into  the  exchequer  as  were  wont,  yet 
these  names  being  given  to  coin  that  have  each  of  them 
one-twentieth  less  of  silver  in  them ;  and  that  being 
not  a  secret  concealed  from  strangers,  no  more  than 
from  his  own  subjects ;  they  will  sell  the  king  no  more 
pitch>  tar,  or  hemp,  for  20  shillings,  after  the  raising 
your  money,  than  they  would  before  for  19:  or,  to  speak 
m  the  ordinary  phrase,  they  will  raise  their  commo- 
dities five  per  cent,  as  you  have  raised  your  money  five 
per  cent.  And  it  is  well  if  they  stop  there.  For  usually 
in  i  such  change,  an  outcry  being  made  of  you, 
leaaening  your  coin,  thorse,  who  have  to  deal  with  your 
tdkii% the  advantage,  of  the  alarm^to  secure  themselves 
frdmany  k>ss  by  ^yotir.new  tricky  raise  their  price  even 
beyond  the  par  of  your  lessening  your  coin. 

'4. hear,  of  two  inconveniencies  complained  of,  which 
it  jsi  (proposed  by  this  pyo|ect  to  remedy.. 

The  one  is,  tlie  melting  down  of  our  coin :  the, other, 
the  carrying  away  of  our  bullion.  Th^se  are  both  incon- 
Twmiencies  which,  I  fear,  we  lie  under:  but  neither  of 
them  *riU  be  in  the  leaist  removed,  or  prevented,  by  the 
proposed  alteration  of  our  money. 
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i.  It  is  past  doubt  that  our  money  is  melted  down. 
The  reason  whereof  is  evidently  the  cheapness  of  coin- 
age.  For  a  tax  on  wine  paying  the  coinage,  the  parti- 
cular owners  pay  nothing  for  it.  So  that  100  ounces  of 
silver  coined  come  to  the  owner  at  the  same  rate  as 
100  ounces  of  standard  silver  in  bullion.  For  deli- 
vering  into  the  mint  his  silver  in  bars,  he  has  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  delivered  out  to  him  again  in  coin, 
without  any  charges  to  him.  Whereby,  if  at  any  time 
he  has  occasion  for  bullion,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  melt 
down  our  milled  money,  as  to  buy  bullion  from  abroad, 
or  take  it  in  exchange  for  other  commodities.  Thus 
our  mint,  to  the  only  advantage  of  our  officers,  but  at 
the  public  cost,  labours  in  vain,  as  will  be  found.    But 

Jret  this  makes  you  not  have  one  jot  less  money  in  Eng- 
and  than  you  would  have  otherwise ;  but  only  makes 
you  coin  that,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
coined,  nor  perhaps  been  brought  hither :  and,  being 
not  brought  hither  by  an  over-balance  of  your  exporta- 
tion, cannot  stay  when  it  is  here.  It  is  not  any  sort  of 
coinage  does  or  can  keep  your  money  here;  that  wholly 
and  only  depends  upon  the  balance  of  your  trade.  And 
had  all  the  money  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  and  king 
James  the  Second's  time  been  minted,  according  to  this 
new  proposal,  this  raised  money  would  have  been  gone, 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  remainder  been  no  more, 
nor  no  less  than  it  is  now.  Though  I  doubt  not  but 
the  mint  would  have  coined  as  much  of  it  as  it  has  of 
our  present  milled  money.  The  short  is  this :  an  over- 
balance of  trade  with  Spain  brings  you  in  bullion ; 
cheap  coinage,  when  it  is  here,  carries  it  into  the  mint, 
and  money  is  made  of  it ;  but,  if  your  exportation  will 
not  balance  your  importation  in  other  parts  of  your 
trade,  away  must  your  silver  go  agttin,  whether  monied 
or  not  monied.  For  where  goods  do  not,  silver  must, 
pay  for  the  commodities  you  spend. 

That  this  is  so  will  appear  by  the  books  of  the  mint, 
where  may  be  seen  how  much  milled  money  has  been 
coined  in  the  two  last  reigns.  And  in  a  paper  I  have 
now  in  my  hands  (supposed  written  by  a  man  not  wholly 
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ignorant  in  tiie  mint)  it  is  confessed^  that  whereas  one- 
third  of  the  current  payments  were  some  time  since  df 
milled  money^  there  is  not  now  one-twentieth*    Gone 
then  it  is :  but  let  not  any  one  mistake^  and  think  it 
gone  because  in  our  present  coinage  an  ounce  wanting 
about  16  grains  is  denominated  a  crown :  or  that  (as 
is  now  proposed)  an  ounce  wanting  about  40  grains^ 
being  coin^  in  one  piece,  and  denominated  a  crown^ 
would  have  stopped  it,  or  will  (if  our  money  he  ^o 
altered)  for  the  future  fix  it  here.    Coin  what  quantity 
of  silver  you  please  in  one  piece,  and  give  it  the  deno* 
mination  of  a  crown ;  when  your  money  is  to  go,  to 
pay  your  foreign  debts,  (or  else  it  will  not  go  out  at  all) 
your  heavy  money  («.  e.  that  which  is  weight  accord- 
ing to  its  denomination,  by  the  standard  of  the  mint) 
will  be  that  which  will  be  melted  down,  or  carried 
away  in  coin  by  the  exporter,  whether  the  pieces  of 
each  species  be  by  the  law  bigger  or  less.    For,  whilst 
coinage  is  wholly  paid  for  by  a  tax,  whatever  your  size 
of  money  be,  he  that  has  need  of  bullion  to  send  beyond 
sea,  or  of  silver  to  make  plate,  need  but  take  milled 
money  and  melt  it  down,  and  he  has  it  as  cheap  as  if 
it  were  in  pieces  of  eight,  or  other  silver  coming  from 
abroad ;  the  stamp,  which  so  well  secures  the  weight 
of  the  nulled  money,  costing  nothing  at  all. 

To  this  perhaps  will  be  said.  That  if  this  be  the  effidot 
of  milled  money,  that  it  is  so  apt  to  be  melted  down,  it 
were  better  to  return  to  the  old  way  of  coining  by  the 
hammer.    To  which  I  answer,  by  no  means.    For, 

!•  Coinage  by  the  hammer  less  secures  you  from 
having  a  great  part  of  your.money  melted  down.  For 
in  that  way  there  being  a  greater  inequality  in  the 
weight  of  the  pieces,  some  being  too  heavy,  and  some 
too  light ;  those,  who  know  how  to  make  their  advan- 
tage of  it,  cull  out  the  heavy  pieces,  melt  them  down, 
and  make  a  benefit  of  the  ovei;-*weight. 

2«  Coinage  by  the  hammer  exposes  you  much  more 
to  the  danger  of  false  coin.  Because  the  tools  are 
easily  made  and  concealed,  and  the  work  carried  on 
with  fewer  hands  ^md  less  noise  than  a  mill ;  whereby 
false  coiners  are  less  liable  to  discovery. 
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8.  The  pieces  not  being  so  round,  even,  and  itiirly 
stamped,  nor  marked  on  the  edges,  are  exposed  to 
clipping,  which  milled  money  is  not. 

Milled  money  is,  therefore,  certainly  best  for  the 
public.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  melting  down 
our  milled  money,  I  do  not  see  how  raising  our  mon^y 
(as  they  call  it)  will  at  all  hinder  its  being  melted 
down.  For  if  our  crown-pieces  should  be  coined  one- 
twentieth  lighter,  why  should  that  hinder  them  from 
being  melted  down,  more  than  now  ?  The  intrinsic 
value  of  the  silver  is  not  altered,  as  we  have  shown 
already :  therefore  that  temptation  to  melt  them  down' 
remains  the  same  as  before. 

''  But  they  are  lighter  by  one-twentieth/'  That 
cannot  hinder  them  from  being  melted  down.  For 
half-crowns  are  lighter  by  half,  and  yet  that  preserves 
them  not. 

"  But  they  are  of  less  weight  under  the  same  deno- 
mination, and  therefore  they  will  not  be  melted  down." 
That  is  true,  if  any  of  these  present  crowns,  that  are 
one-twentieth  heavier,  are  current  for  crowns  at  the 
same  time.    For  then  they  will  no  more  melt  down  the 
new  light  crowns,  than  they  will  the  old  clipped  ones, 
which  are  no  more  worth  in  coin  and  tale,  than  in  weight 
and  bullion.     But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  men  will 
part  with  their  old  and  heavier  money  at  the  same  rate 
that  the  lighter  new  coin  goes  at,  and  pay  away  their 
old  crowns  for  6s.  in  tale,  when  at  the  mint  they  will 
yield  them  5^.  3d.    And  thc^n  if  an  old  milled  crown 
goes  for  5^.  3d.  and  a  new  milled  crown  (being  so  much 
lighter)  goes  for  a  crown.   What,  I  pray,  will  be  the 
odds  of  melting  down  the  one  or  the  other  ?    The  one 
has  one-twentieth  less  silver  in  it,  and  goes  for  one- 
twentieth  less;  and  so  being  weight,  they  are  melted 
down  upon  equal  terms.    If  it  be  a  convenience  to  melt 
one,  it  will  be  as  much  a  convenience  to  melt  the  other  ; 
just  as  it  is  the  same  convenience  to  melt  milled  half- 
crowns  as  milled  crowns,  the  one  having,  with  half  the 
quantity  of  silver,  half  the  value.     When  the  money  is 
all  brought  to  the  new  rate,  i.  e.  to  be  one-twentieth 
lighter,  and  commodities  raised  as  they  will  propor- 
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tionably,  what  shall  hinder  the  melting  down  of  your 
money  then,  more  than  now,  I  would  fain  know  ?  If  it  be 
coined  then,  as  it  is  now,  gratis,  a  crown-piece,  (let  it 
be  of  what  weight  soever)  will  be,  as  it  is  now,  just 
worth  its  own  weight  in  bullion  of  the  same  fineness; 
for  the  coinage  which  is  the  manufactory  about  it,  and 
makes  all  the  difference,  costing  nothing,  what  can 
make  the  difference  of  value?  And  therefore,  whoever 
wants  bullion,  will  as  cheaply  melt  down  these  new 
crowns,  as  buy  bullion  with  them.  The  raising  of  your 
money  cannot  then  (the  act  for  free  coinage  standing) 
hinder  its  being  melted  down. 

Nor,  in  the  next  place,  much  less  can  it,  as  it  is  pre** 
tended,  hinder  the  exportation  of  our  bullion.  Any 
denomination,  or  stamp,  we  shall  give  to  silver  here^ 
will  neither  give  silver  a  higher  value  in  England,  nor 
make  it  less  prized  abroad.  So  much  silver  will  always 
be  worth  (as  we  have  already  showed)  so  much  silver, 
given  in  exchange  one  for  another*  Nor  will  it,  when 
in  your  mint  a  less. quantity  of  it  is  raised  to  a  higher 
denomination  (as  wben  nineteen-twentieths  of  an  ounce 
has  the  denomination  of  a  crown,  which  formerly  be- 
longed only  to  the  whole  SO)  be  one  jot  raised,  in  re- 
spect of  any  other  conmiodity. 

You  have  raised  the  denomination  of  your  stamped 
silver  one*twentieth,  or,  which  is  all  one,  five  per  cent. 
And  men  will  presently  raise  their  commodities  five  per 
cent.  So  that  if  yesterday  20  crowns  would  exchange 
for  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  20  yards  of  a  certain 
sort, of  cloth,  if  you  will  to-^ay  coin  current  crowas 
one-twentieth  lighter,  and  make  them  the  standard,  you 
will  find  20  crowns  will  exchange  for  but  19  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  19  yards  of  that  cloUi,.  which  will  be  just  .as 
much  silver  for  a  bushel  as  yesterday*  So  that  silvar 
being  of  no  morci  real  value,  by  your  giving  the  same 
denomination  to  a  less  quantity  of  it;  this  will  no  more 
bring  in,  or  keep  your  bullion  here,  than  if  you  had  done 
nothing.  If  this  were  otherwise,  you  would  be  beholden 
(as  some  people  foolishly  imagine)  to  the  clippers  for 
keeping  your  money.  For  if  keeping  the  old  denomi-; 
nation  to  a  less  q4iantity  of  silver  be  taising  your  money 
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(as  in  effect  it  is  all  that  is  or  can  be  done  in  it^  by 
this  project  of  making  your  coin  lighter)  the  clippers 
have  sufficiently  done  that :  and^  if  their  trade  go  on  a 
little  while  longer,  at  the  rate  it  has  of  late,  and  your 
milled  money  be  melted  down  and  carried  away,  and 
no  more  coined ;  your  money  will,  without  the  charge 
of  new  coinage,  be,  by  that  sort  of  artificers,  raised 
above  five  per  cent,  when  all  your  current  money  shall 
be  clipped,  and  made  above  one-twentieth  lighter  than 
the  standard,  preserving  still  its  former  denomination. 

It  will  possibly  be  here  objected  to  me.  That  we  see 
100/.  of  clipped  money,  above  fire  per  cent,  lighter  than 
the  standard,  will  buy  as  much  corn,  cloth,  or  wine, 
as  100/.  in  milled  money,  which  is  above  one-twentieth 
heavier :  whereby  it  is  evident  that  my  rule  fails,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  silver  that  gives  the  value 
to  money,  but  its  stamp  and  denomination.  To  which 
I  answer.  That  men  make  their  estimate  and  contracts 
according  to  the  standard,  upon  supposition  they  shall 
ireceiye  good  and  lawful  money,  which  is  that  of  full 
weight :  and  so  in  efltect  they  do,  whilst  they  receive 
the  current  money  of  the  country.  For  since  100/.  of 
clipped  money  will  pay  a  debt  of  100/.  as  well  as  the 
weightiest  milled  money ;  and  a  new  crown  out  of  the 
mint  will  pay  for  no  more  flesh,  fruit,  or  cloth,  than 
five  clipped  shillings ;  it  is  evident  that  they  are  equi- 
valent as  to  the  purchase  of  any  thing  here  at  home, 
whilst  nobody  scruples  to  take  five  clipped  shillings  in 
exchange  for  a  weighty  milled  crown.  But  this  will  be 
quite  otherwise  as  soon  as  you  change  your  coin,  and 
(to  raise  it  as  you  call  it)  make  your  money  one-twen- 
tieth lighter  in  the  mint;  for  then  nobody  will  any 
more  give  an  old  crown  of  the  former  standard  for  one 
of  the  new,  than  he  will  now  give  you  5s*  and  3d.  for 
a  crown :  for  so  much  then  his  old  crown  will  yield 
him  at  the  mint. 

Clipped  and  undipped  money  will  always  buy  aa 
equal  quantity  of  any  thing  else,  as  long  as  they  will 
without  scruple  change  one  for  another.  And  this  makes 
-that  the  foreign  merchant,  who  comes  to  sell  his  goods 
to  you,  always  counts  «ipon  the  value  of  your  money. 
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by  the  silver  that  is  in  it,  and  estimates  the  quantity 
of  silver  by  the  standard  of  your  mint ;  though  perhaps 
by  reason  of  clipped  or  worn  money  amongst  it,  any 
sum  that  is  ordinarily  received  is  much  lighter  than  the 
standard,  and  so  has  less  silver  in  it  than  what  is  in  a  like 
sum,  new  coined  in  the  mint.  But  whilst  clipped  and 
weighty  money  will  equally  change  one  for  another,  it 
is  all  one  to  him,  whether  he  receives  his  money  in 
clipped  money  or  no,  so  it  be  but  current.  For  if  he 
buy  other  commodities  here  with  his  money,  whatever 
sum  he  contracts  for,  clipped  as  well  as  weighty  money 
equally  pays  for  it.  If  he  would  carry  away  the  price 
of  his  commodity  in  ready  cash,  it  is  easily  changed 
into  weighty  money :  and  then  he  has  not  only  the  suni 
in  tale  that  he  contracted  for,  but  the  quantity  of  silver 
he  expected,  for  his  commodities,  according  to  the 
standard  of  our  mint.  If  the  quantity  of  your  clipped 
money  be  once  grown  so  gr^at,  that  the  foreign  mer*- 
ehant  cannot  (if  he  has  a  mind  to  it)  easily  get  weight 
money  for  it,  but  having  sold  his  merchandize,  and  xe^ 
ceived  clipped  money,  finds  a  difficulty  to  procure  what 
is  weight  for  it;  he  will,  in  selling  his  goods^^  either 
contract  to  be- paid  in  weighty  money,  or  else  raise  the 
price  of  his  commodity,  according  to  the  diminished 
quantity  of  silver  in  your  current  coin. 

In  Holland  (ducatoons  being  the  best  money  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  largest  coin)  men  in  payments 
received  and  paid  those  indifferently  with  the  other  mo- 
ney of  the  country ;  till  of  late  the  coining  of  other 
species  of  money,  of  baser  alloy,  and  in  greater  ^uan*- 
tities,  having  made  the  ducatoons,  either  by  melting 
down,  or  exportotion,  scarcer  than  formerly,  it  became 
difficult  to  change  the  baser  money  into  ducatoons ; 
and  since  that,  nobody  will  pay  a  debt  in  ducatoons, 
unless  he  be  allowed  half  per  cent,  or  more,  above  the 
value  they  were  coined  for. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  take  notice.  That  guil- 
ders is  the  denomination  that  in  Holland  they  usually 
compute  by,  and  make  their  contracts  in.  A  ducatoon 
formerly  passed  at  three  guilders  and  three  stivers,  or 
%ixty-three  stivers*  There  were  then  (some  years  rince) 
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begun  to  be  coined  another  piece,  which  was  called  a 
three  guilders  piece,  and  was  ordered  to  pass  for  three 
guilders,  or  sixty  stivers.  But  21  three  guilders  pieces, 
which  were  to  pass  for  63  guilders,  not  having  so  much 
silver  in  them  as  20  ducatoons,  which  passed  for  the 
same  sum  of  63  guilders,  the  ducatoons  were  either 
melted  down  in  their  mints  (for  the  making  of  these  three 
guilders  pieces,  or  yet  baser  money,  with  profit)  or  were 
carried  away  by  foreign  merchants ;  who,  when  they 
carried  back  the  product  of  their  sale  in  money,  woul^ 
be  sure  to  receive  their  payment  of  the  number  of  guil- 
ders they  contracted  for  in  ducatoons,  or  change  the 
money  they  received  into  ducatoons:  whereby  they  car- 
ried home  more  silver  than  if  they  had  taken  their  p^yr 
ment  in  three  guilders  pieces,  or  any  other .  species^ 
Thus  ducatoons  became  scarce.  So  that  now,  he  that 
will  be  paid  in  ducatoons,  must  allow  half  per  cent,  for 
them.  And  therefore  the  merchants,  when  they  sell 
any  thing  now,  either  make  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in 
ducatoons ;  or,  if  they  contract  for  guilders  in  gener^]^ 
(which  will  be  sure  to  be  paid  them  in  the  baser  money 
of  the  country)  they  raise  the  price  of  their  coinmpdir 
ties  accordingly. 

By  this  example,  in  a  neighbour  country,  we  may  see 
how  our  new  milled  money  goes  away.  When  foreign 
trade  imports  ^lore  than  our  commodities  will,  pay  for^ 
it  is  certain  we  must  contract  debts  beyond  sea,  and 
those  must  be  paid  with  money,  when  either  we  cannot 
furnish,  or  they  will  not  take  our  goods  to  discharge 
them«  To  have  mpney  beyond  sea  to  pay  our  debt^ 
when  our  commodities  do  not  raise  it,  there  is  no  oth^r 
way  but  to  send  it  thither.  And  since  a  weighty  crofvu 
costs  no  more  here  than  a  light  one,  and  our  coin  bqr. 
yond  sea  is  valued  no  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  it  has  in  it,  whether  we  senid  it  ifli 
specie,  or  whether  we  melt  it  down  here  to  send  it  ia 
bullion,  (which  is  the  safest  way,  as  not  being  prohi- 
bited) the  weightiest  is  sure  to  go.  But  when  so  great 
a  quantity  of  your  money  is  clipped,  or  so  gres^t  a  pvt 
of  your  weighty  money  is  carried  away,  that  the  fo- 
reign merchant,  or  his  factor  here^  cannot  have  hia 
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price  paid  in  weighty  money,  or  such  as  will  easily  he 
changed  into  it,  then  every  one  will  see  (when  men  will 
no  longer  take  five  clipped  shillings  for  a  milled  or 
weighty  crown)  thait  it  is  the  quantity  of  silver  that 
buys  commodities  and  pays  debts,  and  not  the  stamp 
and  denomination  which  is  put  upon  it  And  then  too 
it  will  be  seen  what  a  robbery  is  committed  on  the 
public  by  clipping.  Every  grain  diminished  from  the 
Just  weight  of  our  money  is  so  much  loss  to  the  nation, 
:which  will  one  time  or  other  be  sensibly  felt;  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  taken  care  of,  and  speedily  stopped, 
will,  in  that  enormous  course  it  is  now  in,  quickly,  I 
fear,  break  out  into  open  ill  effects,  and  at  one  blow 
deprive  us  of  a  great  part'  (perhaps  near  one-fourth)  of 
our  money.  For  that  will  be  really  the  case,  when  the 
increase  of  clipped  money  makes  it  hard  to  get  weighty : 
when  men  begin  to  put  a  difference  of  value  between 
that  which  is  weighty  and  light  money  ;  and  will  not 
Bell  their  commodities,  but  for  money  that  is  weight, 
nhd  will  teake  their  bargains  accordingly, 
1  Let  the  country  gentleman,  when  it  comes  to  that 
pass,  consider  what  the  decay  of  his  estate  will  be! 
\y hen  receiving  his  rent  in  the  tale  of  clipped  shillings, 
according  to  his  bargain,  he  cannot  get  them  to  pass 
at  market  for  more  than  their  weight.  And  he  that 
sells  him  salt,  or  silk,  will  bargain  for  5s.  such  a 

Stiantity,  if  he  pays  him  in  fair  weighty  coin,  but  in 
ipped  money  he  will  not  take  under  5s.  Sd.  Here 
you  see  you  have  your  money,  without  this  new  trick 
€f  coinage,  raised  five  per  cent ;  but  whether  to  any  ad- 
vantage of  the  kingdom,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  raising  of  silver 
coin,  and  that  has  been  only  by  coining  it  with  less 
silver  in  it,  under  the  same  denomination.  There  is 
another  Way  yet. of  raising  money,  which  has  some- 
thing more  of  reality,  though  as  little  good  in  it  as  the 
former.  This  too,;  now  that  we  are  upon  the  chapter  of 
raising  money,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  open  a 
little.  The  raising  I  mean  is,  when  either  of  the  two 
richer  metals  (which  money  is  usually  made  of)  is  by 
law  raised  above  its  natural  value,  in  respect  of  the 
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other.  OoM  «iid  sSver  have,  in  almost  all  ag^s  and 
parts  of,  the  world  (where  money  was  used)  generally 
been  thought  the  fittest  materials  to  make  it  of.  But 
there  being  a  great  disproportion  in  the  plenty  of  these 
metals  in  the  world,  one  has  always  been  valued  mucb 
higher  than  the  other ;  so  that  one  ounce  of  gold  has 
exchanged  for  several  ounces  of  silver :  as  at  presemt, 
our  guinea  passii^  for  %\s*  6d.  in  silver,  gold  is  now 
about  fifteen  and  a  half  times  more  worth  tha^  silver : 
there  being  about  fifteen  and  a  half  times  more  silver 
in  21^.  Sd.than  there  is  gold  in  a  guinea.  This  being 
now  the  market  rate  of  gold  to  silver ;  if  by  an  estar* 
blished  law  the  rate  of  guineas  should  be  set  higher^^as 
to  22s.  6d.)  they  would  be  raised  indeed^  but  to  the  doss 
of  the  kingdom.  For  by  this  law>  gold  being  rai^sed 
five  per  cent,  above  its  natural  true  value,  foreigners 
would  find  it  worth  while  to  send  their  gold  hithei?, 
and  so  fetch  away  our  silver  at  five  per.  cent,  profit,  and 
iso  much  loss  to  us.  For  when  so  much  gold  as  would 
purchase  but  100  ounces  of  silyer  any  where  »else  will  ift 
England  purchase  the  merchant  105  ounces,  what  shall 
hinder  him  from  bringing  his  gold  to  so  good  a  market ; 
and  either  selling  it  at  the  mint,  where  it  will  yield  so 
much,  or  having  it  eoined  into  guineas  I  And  then 
(going  to.  market  with  his  guineas)  he  may  buy  our. 
commodities  at  Uie  advantage  of  five  per  cent,  in  the 
yery  sojt  of  his  money ;  or  change  them  into  sikerv 
and  carry  that  away  with  him.    .  .    .  u 

On  the  other  side,  if  by  a  law  you  would  raise,  y^ur 
silver  money,  and  make  four  crownn,  or  30s,  insiiver^ 
equal  to  a  guinea,  at  which  rate  I  suppose  it  wasfirst 
comedy  so  that  by  your  law  a  guinea  should  pass,  but 
for  20s.,  the  same  inconveniency  would  follow.  For 
t}ien  i^trangers  would  bring  in  silv^  aind  carry  awdy 
your  gold,  which  was  to  be  had  here  at  a  lower  viita 
than  any  where  else. 

If  yau  say,  that  this  inconvenience  is  not  to  be  feared; 
for  that  as  soon  a»  people  found  that  gold  began  to 
grqw  scarce,  or  that  it  was  more  worth  than  the  law  set 
upon  it^  they  would  not  then  part  with  it  at  the  statute 
rate>  as  we  see  the  broad  pitees  that  were  coined  in 
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king  James  t1»  First's  time  for  9Qs.  nobody  will  now 
part  with  under  SSs.  or  more^  according  to  the  market 
Talue ;  this  I  grant  is  true,  and  it  does  plainly  confess 
the  Ibolishness  of  making  a  law,  which  cannot  produce 
the  effect  it  is  made  for :  as  indeed  it  will  not,  when 
y<m  would  raise  the  price  of  silver,  in  respect  of  gold, 
abore  its  natural  market  value :  for  then,  as  we  see  in 
eur  gold;  the  price  of.it  will  raise  itself.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  if  you  should  by  a  law  set  the  value  of  gold 
above  its  par ;  then  people  would  be  bound  to  receive, 
it  at  that  high  rate,  and  so  part  with  their  silver  at  ai^ 
under  value.  But  supposing,  that  having  a  mind  to 
raise  your  silver  in  respect  of  gold,  you  make  a  law  to 
do  it,  what  comes  of  that  ?  If  your  law  prevail,  only 
this ;  thuat,  as  much  as  you  raise  silver,  you  debase  gold, 
(for  they  are  in  the  condition  of  two  things,  put  in  op- 
posite scbles,  as  much  as  the  one  rises  the  other  falls)  and 
then  your  gold  will  be  tfarried  away  with  so  much  clear 
foc»  to  the  kingdom;  ^s  you  raise  silver  and  debase  gold> 
hf  your  law,  below  their  natural  value.  If  you  raise 
gold  in  proportion  to  silver,  the  same  efiect  follows. 

I  say;  raise  alver  in  respect  of  gold,  and  gold  in  proh 
portion,  to  silver.  For,  when  you  woqld  raise  the  value 
of  money,  £apjQy  what  you  will,  it  is  hut  in  respect,  of 
aometUng  you  would  change  it  for ;  and  is  done  only 
Ifffafen  you  can  make  a  less  quantity  of  the  metal,  which 
youp  money  is  made  of,  change  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  that  thing  which  you  would  raise  it  to. 

The'efifeet  indeed,  a^id  ill  consequence  of  raising  either 
of  these  two  metals;  in  respect  of  the  other,  is  more 
easily  observed,  and  sooner  found  in  raising  gold  ihah 
silver  coin:  because  your  accounts  being  kept,  and  your 
reekoninga  all  made  in:  pounds'^  shillings,  and  pence, 
Whi^h  are  dbndmhiiiiions  of  silver  coins,  or  numbers  of 
them ;  if  gold  be  msule  eiirrent  at  a  rate  above  the  free« 
and  market  value  of  those  two  metals,  ei/^ery  one  will 
easily  per<^eive  the  fnconvemence.  But  there  being  a 
law  for  it,  you  cannot  refuse  the  gold  in  payment  fori 
i|o  much.  And  aU'the  money,  or  bulfion^  people  will 
carry  beyond-  sea  from  you,  will  be  in  silver;  and  the 
nionef^  or  bulHon,^^  brooghfr  in,  will  be  in^  gold.    And 
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just  the  same  will  happen,  when  your  silver  is  raised 
and  gold  debased,  in  respect  of  one  another,*  beyond 
their  true  and  natural  proportion :  (natural  proportion 
or  value  I  call  that  respective  rate  they  find,  any  wher^; 
without  the  prescription  of  law,)  For  then  silver  will 
be  that  which  is  brought  in,  and  gold  will  be  carried 
out;  and  that  still  with  loss  to  the  kingdom,  answerable 
to  the  over-value  set  by  the  law.  Only  as  soon  as  the 
Mischief  is  felt,  people  will  (do  what  you  can)  raise  the 
gold  to  its  natural  value.  For  your  accounts  and  bat- 
gains  being  made  in  the  denomination  of  silver  money, 
if,  when  gold  iis  raised  above  its  proportion,  by  the  law, 
you  cannot  refuse  it  in  payment  (as  if  the  law  should 
make  a  guinea  current  at  22^,  6d,)  you  are  bound' 
to  take  it  at  that  rate  in  payment.  But  if  the  faw 
should  make  guineas  current  at  20^.,  he  that  has  them 
is  not  bound  to  pay  them  away  at  that  rate,  but  may 
keep  them,  if  he  pleases,  or  gwt  more  for  them,  if  he 
can :  yet,  from  such  a  law,  one  of  these  things  will 
follow.  Either,  1st,  The  law  forces  them  to  go  at  20^. 
and  then  being  found  passing  at  that  rate,  foreigners 
make  their  advantage  of  it :  Or,  2dly,  People  keep  them 
up,  and  will  not  part  with  them  at  the  legal  rjtte,  un- 
derstanding them  reailly  to  be  worth  more,  and  then  all 
your  gold  lies  dead,  and  is  of  no  more  use  to  trade 
than  if  it  were  all  gone  out  of  the  kingdom :  Or,  Sdly, 
It  passes  for  more  than  the  law  allows,  and  then  your 
law  signifies  nothing,  and  had  been  better  let  alone. 
Which  way  soever  it  succeeds,  it  proves  either  pl-e- 
judicial  or  ineffectual.  If  the  design  of  your  law  tak^s 
place,  ihe  kingdcym  loses  by  it:  if  the  inconvenience  be 
felt  and  avoided,  yoAr  law  is  eluded;  '  '  •  .  ^  - 
Money  is  the  measure  of  commerce;  and  of  the  nate 
of  every  thing,  and  therefore  ought  <o'be  kept  (as  all 
other  measures)  as  steady  and  invariable  is'inay  be.  But 
this  cannot  be,  if  your  money  be  made  of  two  metah, 
whose  projportion,  and,  consequently,  whose  price,  con- 
stantly vanes  in  respect  to  one  another.  Silrer,  for  many 
reasons,  is  the  fittest  of  all  meWls  to  be  this  measure ; 
and  therefore  generally  made  use  of  for  money.  But- 
then  it  is  very  unfit  and  inc6nvenient  that  gold,  or  any: 
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oth^r  m^Ud^  sbouId.be  made  current,  legal  money,  ^t 
9  standing/  eettled  rate.  This  is  to  set  a  rate  upon 
the  varying  value  of  things  by  law,  which  justly  cannot 
he  done.;  and  is,  as  I  have  showed,  as  far  as  it  pre- 
vails, a  constant  damage  and  prejudice  to  the  country, 
^here  it.is  practised.  Suppose  fifteen  to  one  be  now 
tli^  exact  par*  between  gold  and  silver,  what  law  can 
make  it  lasting ;  and  establish  it  so,  that  next  year,  or 
twenty  years  hence,  this  shall  be  the  just  value  of  gold 
to  silver  \  and  that  one  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  just 
worth;  fifteen  ounces  of  silver,  neither  more  nor  less  ?  It 
is  possible,  the  East  India  trade  sweeping  away  great 
sums  of  ^old,  may  make  it  scarcer  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  Guinea  trade,  and  mines  of  Peru,  affording  it  in 
greater  abundance,  may  make  it  more  plentiful;  and 
so  its  value,  in  respect  of  silver,  come  on  the  one  side 
to  be  as  sixteen,  or,  on  the  other,  as  fourteen  to  one. 
And  can  any  law  you  shall  make  alter  this  proportion 
he^e,  when  it  is  so  every  where  else  round  about  you? 
If  your  law  set  it  at  fifteen,  when  it  is,  at  the  free 
market  rate,  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  sixteen 
to  one;  will  they  not  send  hither  their  silver  to  fetch 
away  your  gold  at  one  sixteen  loss  to  you  ?  Or  if  you 
will  keep  its  rate  to  silver  as  fifteen  to  one,  when  in 
Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  its  market  value  is  but 
fourteen;  will  they  not  send  hither  their  gold,  and 
fetch  away  your  silver,  at  one  fifteen  loss  to  you? 
This  is  unavoidable,  if  you  will  make  money  of  both 
gold  and  silver,  at  the  same  time,  and  set  rates  upon 
tbem  by  law,in  respect  of  one  another. 
.  WJiat  then !  (will  you  be  ready  to  say)  Would  you 
have  gold  kept  out  of  England  ?  Or,  being  here,  would 
you  have  it .  useless  to  trade ;  and  must  there  be  no 
:moliey  made  of  it  ? .  I  answer,  quite  the  contrary.  ►  It  is 
fitf  the 'kingdom  should  make  use  of  the  treasure  it  has. 
It  is  necessary  your  gold  should  be  ccnned,  and  have  the 
king's  stamp  upon  it,  to  secure  men  in  recdving  it, 
that  there  is  so  much  gold  in  each  piece.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  have  a  fixed  value  set  on  it  by 
public  authority :  it  is  not  convenient  that  it  should  in 
Its  varying  propor^on,  have  a  settled  price.   Let  gold. 
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Its  other  commodities^  iSnd  its  oy^n  rate.  And  i^hen) 
by  the  king's  image  and  inscription^  it  etirries  with  it  a 
public  assurance  of  its  weight  and  fineness ;  the  gold 
monej^  so  coined^  will  never  fail  to  pass  at  the  know<il 
market  rates,  as  readily  as  any  other  species  of  yonr 
money.  Twenty  guineas,  though  designed  at  first  for 
20/.,  go  now  as  current  for  SI/.  IO5.  as  any  ot)ber  money^ 
and  sometimes  for  more,  as  the  rate  raries.  The  value/ 
or  price,  of  any  thing,  being  only  the  respective  esti-» 
mate  it  bears  to  some  other,  which  it  comes  in  compel 
tition  with,  can  only  be  known  by  the  quantity  of  the 
one  which  will  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
other.  There  being  no  two  things  in  nature  whose 
proportion  and  use  does  not  vary,  it  is  impossible  to  set 
a  standing,  regular  price  between  them.  The  growing 
plenty,  or  scarcity,  of  either  in  the  market,  (whereby 
I  mean  the  ordinary  place  where  they  are  to  be  had  in 
traffic)  or  the  real  use,  or  changing  fashion  of  the  place, 
bringing  either  of  them  more  into  tlemaaid  than  for* 
merly,  presently  varies  the  respective  value  of  any  two 
things.  You  will  as  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  keep  two 
different  thinjgs  steadily  at  the  same  price  one  with  an-? 
other,  as  to.  keep  two  things  in  an*  equilibrium,  where 
their  varying  weights  depend  on  different  causes.  Put 
a  piece  of  sponge  in  one  scale,  and  an  exact  counter^ 
poise  of  silver  in  the  other ;  you  will  be  mightily  mis- 
taken if  you  imagine,  that  because  they  are  to-day  equal, 
they  shall  always  remain  so.  The  weight  of  the  sponge 
varying  with  every  change  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the 
silver,  in  the  opposite  scale,  will  sometimes  rise  and 
sometiines  fall.  This  is  just  the  state  of  silver  aUd  ^Id, 
in  regard  of  their  mutual  value*  Their  proportion,  or 
use,  may,  nay  constantly  does  vary,  and  with  it  their 
price.  For,  being^  estimated  one  in  reference  to  the 
other/ they  are,  as  it  were,  putin  opposite  scales;  and 
as  the  one  rises  the  other  fails,  and  so  on  the  contrary. 
,  FartMngs,  made  of  a  baser  metal,  may  on  this  ac« 
count  too  deserve  your  consideration.  For  whatsoever^ 
coin  you  make  current,  above  the  intrinsic  value,  will 
always  be  damage  to  the  public,  whoever  get  by  it.- 
Put  of  this.  I  Shan  not,  at  present,  enter  into  a  mofe 
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putlcular  hMjukfy ;  OBly  tidal  will  confidently  affirm, 
that  it  is  the,  interest  of  every  country^  that  all  the  cur- 
rent money  of  it  abould  be  of  one  and  tl^  same  metal; 
that,  the  several  species  should  be  of  the  same  alloy, 
and  none  of  a.I^ser  mixture :  and  that  the  standard, 
onee  thus  settled,  should  be  inviolably  and  immutably 
kept  to{^i^>etiiiity.  For  whenever  that  is  altered,  upon 
what  pretence  soever,  the  public  will  lose  by  it« 

Since  then  it  will  neither  iM^ing  us<in.more  money, 
hullion,;or  trade ;  nor  keep  what  we  have  here,  nor 
luAderoiir  weighty  money,  of  what  denomination  so^ 
ever,  £rom  being  melted;  to;what  puxpose  should  the 
kingdom  be  at  the.  charge  of  coining  all  our  mo*- 
ney  anew  ?  Fori  do  not  suppose  any  body  can  propose 
thoA  we  should  have  two  sorts  of  money,  at  the  same 
time,,  (me  heavier  and  the  other  lighter,  as  it  comei 
from  the  mint ; .  that  is  very  ab&urd  to  imagine.  So  that 
if  all  your  old  mosey  mu»t  he  coined  over  again;  it 
will  indeed  be  some  advantage,  and  that  a  very  consi- 
derable one,  to  the  officers  of  tbe  mint.^  For  they  being 
allowed  Sf.  6d*  (it  should  be  sixteen^pence  halfpenny)^ 
for  the  coinage  of  every  pound  troy,  which  is  very 
near  five.smd.a  half  per  cent,  if  our  money  be  six  mil- 
IvmHf  and  must  be  coined  all  over  again,  it  will  cost 
the  naiii<m  to  the  mint  three  hundred  thirty  thousand 
ponnds*  One^  hundred  thirty  thousand  pounds,  if  the 
clipped  money.must  escape,  because  it,  is  already  as  light 
as  yojujr  iipew  standard ;  do  you  not  own  that  tms  design 
of  new  coinage  is  just  of  the  nature  of  clipping  ?  . 

This  business  of  mon^^y  and  coinage  is  by  .some  men, 
and  l^nongat  them  ^ome  very  ingenious  persons,  thought 
a  great  mystery,  and  very  hard  to  be  ui^derstood.  Not 
that  truly  in  it$elf  it  is  so,  biit  because, interested  peo- 
ple^ that  treat  of  it,  wrap  up.  the  secret  they  n^ke  ad- 
vantage of  in  a  mystical,  obscure,  and  unintelligible 
Kay.  of  talking ;  .which  men,  from  a  pre-cojaceived  opir 
nion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  sulgect,  taking  for  sense, 
in  a  nstatter  not. easy  to  ,be ipenetrated,  but  by  the  men 
of  art,  jet  pass  for  current,  without  examination. 
.Whereas,  would  they  look  into  those  discourses,  and 
inquire  what  meaning  their  words  have,  th^y  would 
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find,  ibr  the  mMt |»rt,«ithev  thttr  poskicms'to  \b  fake; 
their  deductions  to  be  wrong,  or  (which  oft»n  happens) 
their  words  to  h«renoc distinct  meaning  at  all..  Where 
jnone  of  these  be,  there  their  plain,  true,  honest  sense; 
woiikt  prove  T^ry  easy  and  intelligible,  if  expressed^in 
ordinary  and  direct  language. 

That  thk  is  so,  I  shall  show,  by  examining  a  printed 
sheet  on  this  subject,  entitled.  Remarks  on  a  Paper 
given  in  to  the  Lords,  &c. 

Rem;  **  It  is  certain.  That  what  place  soever  will 
give  most  for  alver  by  weight,  it  will  thither  be  car- 
ried and  sold  .-and  if  of  the  money  whidi  now.  passes 
in  England,  there  can  be  5s^  Sd.  the  ounce  gaven  for 
standard  silver  at  the  mint,  when  but  5s.  4fd.  of  the 
very  same  can  be  given  elsewhere  for  it,itwili  <»r- 
tainly  be  brought  to  the  mint ;  and  when  coined,  can- 
not be  sold  (having  ODie  penny  over-valne  set  upon  it 
fay  the  ounce)  for  the  same  that  other  plate  may  be 
bought  for,  so  will  be  left  unmelted ;  Bt  least,  it  will 
be  the  interest  of  any  exporter  to  boy  plate  to  ^end 
iDut,  before  money;  whereas  now  it  is  his  interest  to 
buy  money  to  send  out  before  plate*'^ 
•  Answ.  The  author  would  do  wdl  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible, how,  ^*  of  the  money  that  now  passes  in  £ng* 
land)  at  the  mint  can  be  giiexv5s.5d:  the  ounce  for 
standard  silver,  when  but  5s.  4fd.  of  the  same  money 
cim  be  given  elsewhere  for  it.- *  Next,  *'  How  it  has 
one  penny  over-value  set  upon  it  by  the  ounce,  so 
that,  when  coined,  it  cannot  be  sola/'  This,  to  an 
ordinary  reader,  looks  very  mysterious  ;  and,  I  fear,  is 
M,  as  dther  signifying  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  that 
will  hold.    For, 

1.  I  ask.  Who  it  is  at  the  mint,  that  ''  can  give  5s. 
6d.  the  ounce  for  standard  silver,  when  nobody  else 
can  give  above  6s.4d.T  Is  it  the  king,  or  is  it  the 
master-worker,  or  any  of  the  officers?  For  to  give  5^. 
5d.  for  what  will  yield  but  5s.  4fd.  to-any  body  else,  is 
to  give  one-sixty-fifth  part  more  than  it  is  worth.  For 
•so  much  every  thing  is  worth  as  it  will  yield.  And  I 
do  not  see  how  this  can  turn  to  account  to  the  king, 
or  be  borne  by  any  body  else. 
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'  S*  I  ask/Hmr  a  fieiiiiy  oraiHiraliie  'can  be  set  upon  it 
by  the  oimoe,  so>  ^f  that  it  cannot  be  sold  V*  This  is  so 
mysterious^.  Uu^  I  thhik  it  near  impossible*    For  an 
eqiiid  quantity  of  standard  silver  will  always  be  just 
woopth  an  equal  quantity  of  standard  silver.    And  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  make  sixty-four  pmrts  of  standard 
siiver  ecmal  to,  or  wiorth,  sixty-five  parts  of  the  same 
etandardisUvcar ;  which  is  meant  by  ^'  setting  a  penny 
over-value  upon  it  by  the  ounce/'  if  that  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all.    Indeed,  by  the  workmanship  of  it,  sixtv- 
four  oimces  of  standard  silver  may  be  made  not  (mly 
worth  sixty*^ve  omces,  but  seventy  or  ^hty.  But  the 
coini^,  which  is  all  the  workmanship  here,  being  paid 
forby  a  tax,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  reckoned  at 
all :  or  if  it  b^,  it  must  raise  every  6s*  4(L  coined  to 
above  5s.  5d»>    If  I  carry  sixty-four  ounces  of  standard 
silver  ;in  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  shall  I  not 
have  just  64  ounces  back  again  for  it  in  coin  2  And  if 
ao,  can  these  sixty-four  ounces  of  coined  standard  silver 
be  possiblv  made  worth  sixty«»five  ounces  of  the  same 
afcandard  silver  uncoined»  when  they  cost  me  no  mate ; 
and  I  can,  for  barely  going  to  the  mint,  have  sixty^fi^ur 
ounces  of  standard  silveor  in  bullion  turned  into  coin? 
Cheapness  of  coinage  in  Engkmd,  where  it  costs  no- 
thing, will  indeed  make  money  be  sooner  brought  to 
the.  mint  than  any  where  else ;  because  there  I  have 
the  convenience  of  having  it  made  into  money  lor  no- 
thing.   But  this  will  no  more  keep  it  in  England  than 
if  it  were  perfect  bullion.    Nor  will  it  hinder  it  from 
being  melted  down,  because  it  cost  no  more  in  cmn  than 
in  bullion;  and  this  equally,  whether  yooir  pieces  of 
the  same  denomination  be  lighter,  heavier,  or  just  as 
tiiey  were  before.    This  being  explained,  it  will  be 
eaery  to  see  whether  the  other  things  said  in  the  same 
paragraph  be  true  or  false,  and  particularly,  whether 
^f  it  will  be  the  interest  of  every  exporter  to  buy  plate 
to  send  out  before  money." 

'  Rem. "  It  is  only  barely  asserted.  That  if  silver  be 
ivaised  at  the  mint,  that  it  will  rise  elsewhere  above 
it;  but  <^an  never  be  known  till  it  be.  tried." 
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'  Answ;  Tke  aniimr  teUs  us,  m.  the  last  pari^rii|>h^ 
t^at  Sliver  that  ia  worth  ^biit  5b»  2d.  per  ounce  at  the 
mint,  is  worth  55.  4flf.  elsewhere."  This,  how  true, 
or  what  inGonTenience  it  hath,  I  will  not  here  examine* 
But,  be  theinconvemenoeof  itwhat  it  will,  this  raising 
the^money  he  proposes  as  a  remedy:  and  to  those  who 
say,  upon  raising  our  money,  sili^r  will,  rise  too,  he 
mi^aes  this  answer,  that  /4t  can  never  be  fcnewn.whether 
it  will  or  no,  till  it  be  tried/'  To  whidi  I  reply.  That 
it  may  be  known  as  certainly  without  trial,  as  it  can, 
that  two  pieoes  of  silver  that  weighed  equally  yests^rday, 
will  weigh  equally  again  to-moiuro  w  in  the  same  soalesw 

'<  There  is  »lver  (says  our  author)  whereof  an  ouoee 
(t.  e.  480  grains)  will  change  for  5s»  4id,*'  (u  e.  496 
grains)  of  our  itondard  silver  coined*   To-morrow  you 
coin  your  jBieney  lighter ;  so  that  then.55.  4td.  will  have 
but  47^  grains  of  coined  standard  silver  in  it.    Can  it 
liotithen  iie  known,  without  trial,  whether  that  ounce 
of  .8iher,.whii^.to*day  will  jehange  for  496  grains  of 
standard  silvear.oinned,  will  chas^  tcnmorrow  but  &f 
4718^  grains  of  the  same  standard  silver  coined?  Or  cam 
any. <me  imagine  that  480  grains  of  the.  same  silvier, 
Iduditonlay  are  worth  496  grains  of  our  coined  silver^ 
will  to-»morrow  he  worth  but  472  grains  of  the  same 
silver,  a  Uttle  idiflSerMitly  coined  7  He  that  can  hai^  a 
doubt  about  tiiis  till  it;  he  taried,  may  as  wdll  demand  a 
trial  to  beiurade,  to.pneve  that  the  same  thing  is  eqiu«> 
pondexant,  or  equivalent  to  itself.     For  I  think  it  is. as 
dbar,iifaat  472  grains  lof  silver  are  equipondermit  to 
496  grains :  of' silW>  as /that  an  ounce  of  silver,  that  is 
to^y  worth  49i6(gi)8ins.  of  standard  silver,  should  to- 
mofrow.'be  woiidti  but  472  grains  of  the  same  standard 
silver,  all  circumstattce&  remaining  the. same,  but  ibe 
different  weight  of  the  pieces  stamped:  which  is  that 
o«ir  anthor  asserts,  wihen  he  says,  Tluitit  is. only  baraly 
asserted,  &c.     What  ^has  been  said  to  this  may  serve 
also  for  an  answer  to  the  next  paragraph.    Only  I  de«^ 
site  it  may  be  taken  notice  o^  that  the  author  seems  to 
insinuate^  that  silver  goes  not  in  England  as  in  foreign 
parts,  by  ^ei|^t :  wUoh  i&  a  very  dangexous^  as  well 
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as  fflhe  position;^  and  whkb^ ifalkywefd^  'may  let  into 
OUT  mint  what  corruption  and  debasing  of  our  money 
on»  pleases. 

Hem.  ^'  That  our  tirade  hath  heretofore  furnished  us 
with  an  overplus,,  bt ought  iiome  in  gold  and  silver,  is 
true :  but  that  we  bring  home  f»Hn  any  place  mora 
goods  than  we  now  'export  to  it,  Ldo  not  conceive  to 
be  so.  And  wore  goods  might  be  sent  to  those  parts; 
but  by  reason  c^  the  great  value  o£  silver  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  move  money  is  to  be  gdt  by  expos-tinflr 
silver  than  by  any  other  i  thing  that .  can  be  isest,  ana 
that  is  the  reason  of  it  And  for  its  being  melted 
down,  and  sent  out>  because  it  is  so  heavy,  is  not  by 
their  paper  denied." 

Answ.  '<  That  we  bring  home  from  any  place  more 
goods  than  we  now  lexport,  (the  author  tells  us)  he 
doth  net  conceive.** 

Would  he  had  told  us  a  reason  for  his  conceit !  But 
smce  the  moucly  vof  any  country  is  oiot-  presently  to  be 
changed^  u|>6n  any  pmate  man's. groundless  conceit,  I 
Suppose  thisrargument  will  not  be^  of  much  weight  with 
many  men.  >  I  mtdce  bold  to  eall  it  a  groundless  con-^ 
ceit;'ibr  if  the:author  please  to  remember  the  great 
8«mi8  of  money  are  carried  every  year  to  the  Eastlndi^ 
for  ^hich  we  bring  home  consumable  commodities; 
(though  I  must  own  it  pays  us  again  with  advantage) 
or'  if  he  will  examine  how  much  only  two  commc^i^ 
ties,  wholly  consumed  here,  cost  us  yearly  in  money, 
(I  mean^'Canary  iwine^ind' currants) 'nK)re  than  we  pay 
for^  with  goods  exported  to  the  Canaries  and  Zant'; 
beindes  the  over^^balanoe  €^  trade -upon  us 'in  several 
other  places; -he  will  ba^e^  Httle  reason  to  say,  '^he 
doth  liot  conceive  weaving  hoine  fiwn  any  place,  more 
goods  than  me  now  te^sport  to  it.'* 

As  rto  what  hei  says  eoiioeiiDingy  the  ^^  m^iirg  down 
and  expoMitig  our -mon^y^  because  it  is  he«vy:"  if  by 
heavy  faemeani^  beeause  our  crown-piece/»  (and  the  rest 
of  our  spetiies  of  moneys  in  proportion)  are  Sd  or  ^ 
grains  hoeavie^  than  he  would  basre  th^m  coined :  this^ 
whoever  grants  it,  I'  dpny  upon  groundsmliich^  I  ^up« 
pofitepwheai^anunodi.willbe  Jound  clearand  evident. 
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Indeed^  whan  your  debts,  beyoi^id  sea>  to  umyvei  the 
oyer*^balance.of  foir^ign  importaticNQS,  call  for.  your  mo-i 
ney,  it  is  certain  the  heavy  money,  which  has. the  fuU 
standard  weighty  will  be  melted  down,  and  carried 
away.;  because  foreigners  value  not  your  stamp  or  der 
uomination^  but  your  silver.^ 

.  He  would  Aq  well.tp  tell  us  what  he  means  by  *f  th^ 
great  value  of  silver  in  this  part  of  the  world." .  Fax 
he  speaks  of  it  as.  a  cause  that  draws  away  our  money 
xnore  now  than  forjmerly^.or  else  it  might  as  well. have 
been,  omitted  as  mentioned  in  this  place  :  and  if  he 
mean,  by  this  part  of  the  world,  England;  it.is.sciMrcie 
sense  to  s^y,  that  the  great  value  of  silver  in  England 
sibould  draw  silver  out  of  England.  If  he  means  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  England,  he  should  have  said 
it,  and  not  idoubtfuUy  this  part  of  the  world.  But  let 
him>  by  this  part  of  the  world,  mean  what  he  will^  I 
dare  say  every  one  will  ^agree,  that  silver  ^is  not  more 
valued  in  this  than  any  other  part  of  the  worlds  nor 
in  this  age  more  than  in  our  grandfathers'  days.  . .  . 
J  I  am  sorry,  if  it  be  true,  what  he  tells  us.  That 
''  more  money  is  to  be  got  by  exportation  of  silver  than 
by  any  other  thing,  that  can  be  sent/'  This  is  a& 
evidence  th^t  ^^  we  bring  home  more  goods  than  wm 
export/'  For  till  that  happens,  and  has  brought  ns 
in  debt  beyond  sea^ silver  will  not.  be  exported;  but 
the  overplus  of  people's  gain  being  generally  laid  up 
^l  sUi^r,  it  will  be  brought  home  in  silver;  and  so 
our  people  will  value  it  as  much  aS;  any  other^in  this 
part  of  the  world,    t 

The .  truth  of  the  i  case  in  sihort  is  this. .  Whenever  WB^ 
by  a  losing  trade^  oontraot  debts  with  our  neighbours^ 
they  V  will  put  a  great  value  on  our  silver,  and  ^'  more 
money  will  be  got  by  transporting  (silver.thanjaay 
thing  can.be  sent :"  which  <^mes.  about  thus :  Suppose 
that,  by  an  over-balance  of  .their  trade  (whether  by  a 
sale  of  pepper,  spices,  and  oth^.East  India  commodi- 
ties, it  matters  not)  we  have  received  great  quantities 
of  goods,  within  these  two  or  three  months  from  Hol- 
lands itnd  sent. but  little  thither ;  so  ,that  the  accounts 
bdlanced  between  the  inhabitants  of  England  wdi^ 
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tTmted' Province's,  we  of  England  Virere  a  million  in 
their' debt:  what  would  follow  from  henc;^?  This; 
That  these  Dutch  creditors,  desiring  to  have  what  is 
due  to  them,  give  orders  to  their  factors  and  correspond- 
ents here,  to  retiirn  it  to  thefai.  For  inquiring  as  we  do, 
what  are  the  effects  of  an  over-balanee  of  trade,  we  tnust 
not  suppose  they  invest  their  debts  in  commodities,  and 
i^eturn  their  effects  that  way.  A  million  then  being  to 
be  returned  from  England  to  Holland  in  money,  every 
one  seeks  bills  of  exchange;  but  Englishmen  not  having 
debts  in  Holland  to  answer  this  nlillion,  or  any  the  least 
part  of  it,  bills  are  not  to  be  got.  This  presently  makes 
the  exchange  very  high:  upon  which  the  bankers;  k<^. 
who  have  the  command  of  great  quantities  of  money 
and  bullion,  send  that  away  to  Holland  in  specie, 
and  so  take  money  here  to  pay  it  again  there;  upon 
their  bills,  at  such  a  rate  of  exchange  as'  gives  them 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  &c.  per  cent,  profit :  and  thus  some- 
times a  5^.  piece  of  our  milled  money  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  worth  55.  3rf.  4d.  6rf.  9rf.  in  Holland.  And 
if  this  be  ^'  the  great  value  of  silver  in  tins  part 
of  the  world/'  I  easily  grant  it  him.  But  this  great 
value  is  to  be  remedied,  not  by  the  alteration  of  our 
mint,  but  by  the  regulation  and  balance  of  our  trade. 
For  be  your  coin  what  it  will,  our  neighbours,  if  they 
over-balance  us  in  trade,  will  not  only  have  a  great 
value  for  our  silver,  but  get  it  too ;  -and  there  will  be 
^  more  to  be  got  by  exporting  silver  to  them  than  by 
amy  other  thing  can  be  sent/*  ' 

Rem.  '*  The  alterations  of  the  coins  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  no  way  at  all  Kke  this.  For  there  they 
aHered  in^  denomination  near  half,  to  deceive  thosethey 
paid,  with  paying  those,  to  whom  they  owed  brie  ounce 
of  silver,  but  half  an  ounce  for  it.  But  in  the  alteration 
here  designed,  to  whoever  au  ounce  of  silver  was  owing, 
an  ounce  will  be  paid  in  this  money;  it  being  here  only 
designed,  that  an  ounce  of  money  should  equal  an  ounce 
of  silver  in  value,  at  home'  as  well  as  abroad,  which 
BOW  it  does  not.*' 

Ausw.  In  this  paragraph  the  author  confesses  the 
akeration  <tf  the  coin  iir  Spmn  and  Portugal  was  a  cheat; 
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but  the  "  alteratioii  here  designed^  he  saysf,  is  lidt:* 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  admirable :  viz.   **  Be* 
cause  they  there  altered  in  denomination  near  half/' 
and  here  denomination  is  altered  but  five  per  cent,  for 
$0  in  truth  it  is^  whatever  be  designed*    As  if  fifty  per 
cent,  were  a  cheat,  but  five  percent,  were  not;  be- 
cause perhaps  less  perceivable.     For  the  two  tUngs> 
that  are  pretended  io  be  done  here  by  this  new  coinage, 
I  fear  will  both  fail,  vir.  1.  That  **4o  whomsoever  an 
ounce  of  silver  is  owing,  an  ounce  of  silver  shall  be 
paid  in  thift  money/*     For  when  an  ounce  of  sUter 
is  coined,  as  is  proposed,  into  5s.  5d.  (which  is  to  make 
our  money  five  per  cent,  lighter  than  it  is  now)  I  that 
am  to  receiv:e  100/.  per  ann.  fee-farm  rent;  shall  I  in  thi« 
new  money  receive  105/.  or  barely  lOOi  ?     The  first  I 
think  will  not  be  said.     For  if  by  law  you  ha^ve  made 
it  100/.,  it  is  certain  the  tenant  will  pay.  me  no  more. 
If  you  do  not  mean  that  400  crowns,  or  2000  shillings 
of  your  new  coin  shall  be  100/.,  but  there  must  be  five 
per  cent  in  tale  added  to  every  100,  you  are  at  /the 
charge  of  new  coinage  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  breed 
confusion.    If  I  must  receive  lOOi  by  iale  4>f  this  new 
money  for  my  fee^-farm  rent,  it  is  demonstration  that  f 
lose  five  ounces  per  cent,  of  the  silver  that  was  due  to 
me.    This  a  little  lower  he  confesses  in  these  woids^ 
^  That  where  a  man  has  a  rent-*s£c,  that  can  never  ^be 
more>  tlus  may  somewhat  affect  it,  but  so  very  Iittle> 
that  it  will  scarce  ever  at  all  be  perceived.*'    This  vwy 
little  is  five  per  cent.;  and  if  a  man  be  cheated  of  that; 
so  he  perceives  it  not,  it  goes  for  nothing.    But  this 
loss  will  not  a£G&ct  only  such  renis  as  can  never  be  motel 
but  all  payments  whatsoever,  that  aire  contracted  'tot* 
before  this  alteration  of  our  money.  .       i 

%  If  it  be  true>  what  he  affirms,  *^>  That  an  olmoe^ 
of  money  doth  equal  an  bounce  of  silver  in  value  abroad^ 
but  not  »t  home  f  then  thb  part  of  the  undertakings 
will  also  fiul.  For  I  deny  that  the  stamp:  on>  out  money 
does  any  more  debase  it  heve  at-home  than  abroad,  dn 
make  the  silver  in  our  money  not  equal  in  value  ta 
the  same  weight.  o£  silver  every  where.  The  author 
would  havO'dttae  well  ta  havprntade  it  out,  and  not 
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left  so  great  a  paradox  only  to  the  credit  of  a  single 
assertion: 

Rem.  "  And  for  what  is  said  in  this  bill  to  pre- 
vent exportation,  relates  only  to  the  keeping  in  our 
coin  and  bullion,  and  leaves  all  foreign  to  be  exported 
still/' 

Answ.  What  the  author  means  by  our  own  and 
foreign  bullion,  will  need  some  explication. 

Rem.  '^  There  is  now  no  such  thing  as  payments  in 
weighty  and  milled  money," 

Answ,  I  believe  there  are  very  few  in  town,  who  do 
not  very  often  receive  a  milled  crown  for  5s.  and  a 
milled  half-crown  for  2*.  6rf.  But  he  means,  I  sup-^ 
pose,  in  great  and  entire  sums  of  milled  money.  But  I 
ask,  if  all  the  clipped  money  were  called  in,  whether  then 
all  the  payments  would  not  be  in  weighty  money ;  and 
that  not  being  called  in,  whether  if  it  be  lighter  than 
your  new  milled  money,  the  new  milled  money  will  not 
be  melted  down  as  much  as  the  old  ?  Which  I  think  the 
author  there  confesses,  or  else  I  understand  him  not. 

Rem.  ^^'  Nor  will  this  any  way  interrupt  trade ;  for 
trade  will  find  its  own  course;  the  denomination  of 
money  in  any  country  no  way  concerning  that.** 

Answ;  The  denomination  to-  a  certain  weight  of 
money,  in  all  countries,  concerns  trade;  and  the  altera- 
tion of  that  necessarily  brings  disturbance  to  it. 

Rem,  *^  For  if  so  be  it  occasions  the  coining  more 
money; — ?' 

AnsWi  He  talks  as  if  it  would  be  '*  the  occasion  of 
coimng  inore  money .'*  Out  of  what  ?  Out  of  money 
already  coined,  or  out  of  bullion  ?  For  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  where  it  is. 

Rem.  ^  It  may  be  some  gain  to  those  that  will  ven- 
ture^  to  ttnelt  down  the  coin,  but  very  small  loss  (if 
any)  to  those  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  new :  it  is^  not 
to  be  denied,  but  that  where  any  man  has  a  rent-sEC, 
that  ean  never  be  more,  this  may  somewhat  affect  it ; 
but  so  very  little,  it  will  scarce  ever  at  all  be  per- 
ceived/' 

AnsW.  Asinuch  as  it  will  be  gain  to  melt  down  their 
(Hmv  so  muck  loss  will  it  be  to  those  who  are  paid  in 
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new,  viz.  five  per  cent.^  which,  I  suppose^  is  more  than 
the  author  would  be  willing  to  lose,  unless  he  get  by 
it  another  way. 

Rem.  ^'  And  if  the  alteration  designed  should  have  the 
effect  of  making  our  native  commodities  any  ways 
dearer — "" 

Answ.  Here  our  auUior  confesses,  that  proportion- 
ably  as  your  money  is  raised,  the  price  of  other  things 
will  be  raised  too     But  to  make  amends,  he  says. 

Rem.  '^  It  does  at  the  same  time  make  the  land  which 
produces  them  of  more  than  so  much  more  in  value." 

Answ.  This  *'  more  than  go  much  more  in  value,"  is 
more  than  our  author,  or  any  body  else  for  him,  will 
evet  be  able  to  make  out. 

The  price  of  things  will  always  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  silver  given  in  exchange  for  them.  And 
if  you  make  your  money  less  in  weight,  it  must  be  made 
up  in  tale.  This  is  all  this  great  mystery  of  raising 
money,  and  raising  land.  For  example  :  the  manor  of 
Blackacre  would  yesterday  have  vielded  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  which  crown-pieces,  let  us  suppose 
numero  rotunda  to  weigh  each  of  them  an  ounce  of 
standard  silver.  To-day  your  new  coin  comes  in  play, 
which  is  five  per  cent,  lighter.  ^There  is  your  money 
raised :  the  land  now  at  sale  yields  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand  crowns,  which  is  just  the  same  one  hundred 
thousand  ounces  of  standard  silver.  There  is  the  land 
raised.  And  is  not  this  an  admirable  invention,  for  which 
the  public  ought  to  be  at  above  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  charge  for  new  coinagie,  and  all  your  commerce 
put  in  disorder  ?  And  then  to  recommend  this  inven* 
tion,  you  are  told,  as  a  great  secret.  That,  *'  had  not 
money,  from  time  to  time,  been  raised  in  its  denomina- 
tion, lands  had  not  so  risen  too :''  which  is  to  say.  Had 
not  your  money  been  made  lighter,  fewer  pieces  of  it 
would  have  bought  as  much  land  as  a  greater  number 
does  now. 

Rem.  "  The  loss^  of  payments,  there  spoken  of,  will, 
in  no  sort,  be  so  great,  as  if  the  parties,  to  whom  these 
debts  are  owin^,  were  now  bound  to  receive  them 
in  the  money  tnat  now  passes,  and  then  to  melt  the 
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iame'down;   so  at  this  they  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain/'     :  , 

Answ.  A  very  good  argument !  the  clippers  have 
Tobbedthepufolic  of  a  good  part  of  their  money  (which 
men*  will,  some  time  or  other,  find  in  the  payments 
they  receive)  and  it  is  desired  the  mint  may  have  a 
liberty  to  be  beforehand  with  those  io  whom  debts  are 
owing.  They  are  told,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  com* 
plain  of  it  who  suffer  this  loss>  because  it  is  not  so  great 
Yis  the  other.  The  damage  is  already  done  to  the  pub- 
lic,-by  dipping.  Wheire  at  kst  it  will  light,  I  cannot 
tell.  But  men  who  riceive  clipped  money,  not  being 
forced  to  melt  it  down,  do  not  yet  receive  any  loss  by 
it.  When  clipped  money  will  no  longer  change  for 
weighty,  then  those  who  have  clippefd  money  in  their 
]hands  willifind  the  loss  of  it. 

•  jRem.  '^  It  will  make  the  customs  better  paid,  be- 
cause there' will  be  more  .money.** 

Answ.  That  there  will  be  more  money  in  tale,  it  is 
possible :  that  there  will  be  more  money  in  weight  and 
worthy  the  author  ought  to  show.  And  then,  whatever 
becomes  of  the  customs,  (which  I  do  not  hear  are  un- 
paid now)  the  king  will  lose  in  the  excise  above  thirty 
thousand  poimds  per  annum.  For  in  all  taxes  where  so 
Bicmy  pounds,  shilling,  or  pence  are  determined  by 
the  law  to  be  paid,  there  the  king  will  lose  five  per  cent 
The  author  here,  as  in  other  places;  gives  a  good  restson 
for  it :  for,  ^'  his.majesty  being  to  pay  away  this,  money 
.by  tale,  as  he  receives  it/it  will  be  to  him  no  loss  at  all.' 

AjfJ  if  ftiy  receiving  my  rents  in  full:  tale,  but  rh 
ro&my  oi  underyaliie  five  per  ceritv  were  not  so  much 
loss*  to  me,  because  I  was  to  pay  it -a way  again  by  tale. ^ 
Try  it  at  50  per  cent. ;  the  odds  only  is,  that  one  being 
gtreater  thsEn'  th*  other,  would  make  more  iioise.  But 
tike  ^authdir'^  great'  refuge  in  this  is,  that  it  will  not  be  ■ 
,pteiHieived*---'  •  '*.  -    -  ■    —'^-      -  '     -  .   ■  ^»     '   .  --''^"t' 

iRem.  ^,  If  all  foreign  commodities  were  to  be  ptit- 
cbtti^d  with  this  new  spectes  of  rhoney  sent  out ;  we 
agree^  <hat  with  100/.  of  it>  there  could  not  be  so 
much  silver^^  or  other,  commodities  bought,  bs  with 
.100/.  in  crown-pieces  as  now  coined,  because  they 
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would  be  heavier ;  and  all  coin,  in  any  kingdom  but 
where  it  i^  coined,  only  goes  by  weight ;  and  for  the 
same  weight  of  silver,  the  same  every  where  still  will 
be  bought;  and  so  there  will,  with  the  same  quan* 
tity  of  goods.  And  if  those  goods  should  cost  five  per 
cent,  more  here  in  England  than  heretofore,  and  yield 
but  the  same  money  (we  mean  by  the  ounce  abroad)  the 
same  money,  brought  home  and  coined,  will  yield  the 
importer  five  per  cent,  more  at  the  mint  than  it  here*!- 
tofore  could  do,  and  so  no  damage  to  the  trader  at  all.'' 

Answ.  Here  truth  forces  from  the  author  a  confes- 
sion of  two  things,  which  demonstrate  the  vanity  and 
uselessness  of  the  project.  1.  That,  upon  tUs  change 
of  your  coin,  foreign  goods  will  be  raised.  Your  own 
goods  will  cost  five  per  cent.  more.  So  that  goods  of 
all  kinds  being  thereupon  raised ;  wherein  consists  the 
raising  of  your  money,  when  an  ounce  of  standard  silver, 
however  minced,  stamped,  or  denominated,  will  buy 
no  more  commodities  than  it  did  before  ?  This  confes- 
ision  also  shows  the  falsehood  of  that  dangerous  supposi^ 
tion,  that  money, ''  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  coined, 
goes  not  by  weight,"  i.  e.  is  not  valued  by  its  weight. 

Rem.  ''  It  is  true,  the  owners  of  silver  will  find  a 
good  market  for  it,  and  no  others  will  be  damaged ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  making  plenty  of  money  will 
be  an  advantage  to  all.'* 

Answ.  I^rant  it  true,  that  if  your  money  were  really 
raised  five  per  cent,  the  owners  of  silver  would  get  so 
much  by  it,  by  bringing  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 
But  since,  as  is  confessed,  commodities  will  (upon  this 
raising  your  money)  be  raised  to  five  per  cent.,  this  al- 
teration will  be  an  advantage  to  nobody,  but  the  officers 
of  the  mint,  and  hoarders  of  money. 

Rem.  '^  When  standard  silver  was  last  raised  at  the 
mint,  (which  it  was  from  5s.  to  Ss.  and  Srf.  the  ounce, 
in  the  43*  of  Eliz.)  and,  for  above  forty  years  aftef^ 
silver  uncoined  was  not  worth  above  4»s.  lOcL  the 
ounce,  which  occasioned  much  coining;  and  of  money 
none  in  those  days  was  exported :  whereas  silver  now 
is  worth  but  the  very  same  5s.  2i/.  the  ounce  still  at 
the  mint,  and  is  worth  5e.  4d.  elsewh^e*    So  that  if 
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^is^!)i&  now  wtth  the  lords  does  not  happen  to  pasa^ 
tilers  ^n  never  anj  silver  be  ever  any  more  ooined  at 
the  mvsA  ;  and  all  the  milled  moaejr  wUl,  in  a  very  little 
tifi;ie  more^  be  destroyed/* 

Answ.  The  reason  of  samueh  money  coined  iaque^i 
Eliaahetb's^  time^  and  afterward3>  was  not  the  lessening 
of  your  crown-pieces  from  480  to  462  grains,  and  se 
proportionably  all  the  rest  of  your  money  (which  is 
that  the  author  calls  rsdsing  standard  silver  from  5s.  to 
5^.  2(/.  the  ounce)  but  from  the  over-balance  of  your 
trade,  bringing  them  in  plenty  of  bullion,  and  keeping 
it  here. 

How  standard  silver  (for  if  the  author  speaks  of  other 
silver,  it  is  a  fallacy)  should  be  worth  its  own  weight 
in  sta^darii  pilvier  at  the  mint,  (i.  e.  5s.  2d.  the  ounce) 
and  be  worth  more  than  its  own  weight  in  standard 
silver,  (i.  e.  5s.  4rf.  the  ounce)  in  Lombard-street,  is  a 
paradox  that  nobody,  I  think,  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend, till  it  be  better  explained.  It  is  time  to  give  off 
coining,  if  the  value  of  standard  silver  be  lessened  by 
it ;  as  really  it  is,  if  an  ounce  of  coined  standard  silver 
will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  uncoined  standard 
silver,  unless  you  add  15  or  16  grains  overplus  to  it: 
which  is  what  the  author  would  have  taken  upon  his 
w^rd,  when  he  says, "  Silver  is  worth  five  shillings  four- 
pence  elsewhere."  , 

Five  shillings  fourpence  of  money  coined  at  the 
mint,  the  author  must  allow  to  be  at  least  495  grains. 
An  ounce  is  but  480  grains.  How  then  an  ounce  of 
uncoined  standard  silver  can  be  worth  five  shillings 
fourpence,  (i.  e.  how  480  grains  of  uncoined  standard 
silver  can  be  worth  495  grains  of  the  same  standard 
silver,  coined  into  money)  is  unintelligible ;  unless  the 
coinage  of  our  mint  lessens  the  value  of  standard  silver. 

*'  SIE, 

^  Coin  and  interest  are  two  things  of  so  great  mo- 
liientto  the  public^  and  of  so  great  concernment  in  trade^ 
that  they  ought  very  accurately  to  be  examined  into, 
and  very  nicely  weighed^  Upon  any  proposal  of  altera- 
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tion  to  be  made  in  them.  I  pretend  not  to  have 
treated  of  them  here  as  they  deserve.  That  must  hie 
the  work  of  an  abler  hand ;  I  have  said  something  on 
these  subjects,  because  you  required  it.  And,  I  hope, 
the  readiness  of  my  obedience  v^rill  excuse  to .  you 
the  faults  I  have  committed,  and  assure  you  that 
I  am. 


''  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

''  JOHN  LOCKE.** 
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SHORT    OBSERVATIONS 


•  ON  A  PRINTED  PAPER^  ENTITLED, 

For  encouraging  the  coining  Silver  Monet/  in  England, 
and  qfierfor  keeping  it  here. 


The  author  says,  '*  Silver  jrielding  the  proposed  2rf. 
or  Sd.  more  by  the  ounce,  than  it  will  do  by  being 
coined  into  money,  there  will  be  none  coined  into 
money ;  and  matter  of  fact  shows  there  is  nope/'  ; 
,  It  would  be  hard  to  know  what  he  means,  when  he 
says,  *'  silver  yields  2rf,  or  3d.  more  by  the  ounce,  than 
it  will  do  by  being  coined  into  money  f  but  that  he 
tells  us  in  plain  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf, ''  that 
an  ounce  of  silver  uncoined  is  of  9,d.  more  yalue  than 
after  it  is  cpined  it  will  be  ;'*  which,  I  jtake  the  liberty 
to  say,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  I  affirm  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  so.  For  which  I  shall  only  give  this  short 
reason,  viz.  because  the  stamp  neither  does  nor  can 
take  away  any  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver ;  and 
therefore  an  ounce  of  coined  standard  silver  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  uncoined 
standard  silver.  For  example,  suppose  a  goldsmith  has 
a  round  plate  o&standard  silver,  just  of  the  shape,  size, 
and  weight;  of  a  coined  crown-piece,  which,  for  brevity's 
sake,  we  will  suppose  to  be  an  ounce;  this  ounce  of 
standard  silver  is  certainly  of  equal  value  to  any  other 
ounce  of  unwrought  standard  silver  in  his  shop  ;  away 
he  goes  with  Ij^is  round  piece  of  silver  to  the  Tower, 
and  has  there  the  stamp  set  upon  it ;  when  he  brings 
this  numerical  piece  back  again  to  his  shop  coined,  can 
any  pne  imagine  that  it  is  now  2(/.  less  worth  than  it 
was  when  he  carried  it  out  smooth,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before ;  or,  that  it  is  not  still  of  equal  value  to  any 
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other  ounce  of  unwrought  standard  silver  in  liis  shop  ? 
He  that  can  say  it  is  2d.  less  worth  than  it  was  before 
it  had  the  king's  image  and  inscription  on  it>  may  as 
well  say,  that  sixty  grains  of  silver,  brought  from  the 
Tower,  are  worth  but  fifty-eight  grains  of  silver  in 
Lombard-street. 

But  the  author  very  warily  limits  this  ill  effect  of 
coinage  only  to  England ;  why  it  is  in  England,  and 
not  every  where,  would  deserve  a  reason. 

But  let  us  grant  it  to  be  true,  as  our  author  affirms^ 
that  coined  silvet  in  England  is  one-thirtieth  worse,  or 
of  less  value,  than  uncoined ;  the  natural  consequence 
from  this,  if  it  be  true,  is,  that  it  is  very  unfit  that  the 
mint  should  be  employed  in  England,  where  it  debases 
the  silver  one-thirtieth ;  for,  if  the  stamp  lessens  the 
value  of  our  silver  this  year,  it  will  also  do  so  the  neit> 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  always  working 
the  same  way.  Nor  will  the  altering  the  denomination, 
as  is  proposed,  at  all  help  it. 

But  yet  he  thinks  he  has  some  proof  for  his  proposi- 
tion, Kecause  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  there  is  no  money 
coined  at  the  mint.  This  is  the  great  grievance,  and 
is  one  indeed,  but  for  a  different  reason  irom  w^at 
seems  to  inspire  that  paper. 

The  matter  in  short  is  this ;  England  sending  more 
consumable  commodities  to  Spain  than  it  receives  from 
thence,  the  merchants,  who  manage  their  trade,  bring 
back  the  overplus  in  bullion,  which,  at  thfeir  return, 
they  sell  as  a  commodity.  The  chapmen,  that  give 
highest  for  this,  are,  as  in  all  cases  of  buying  and  selling, 
those  who  can  make  most  profit  by  it^  and  those  are 
the  returners  of  our  money,  by  exchange,  into  those 
countries  where  our  debts,  anyway  contracted,  make 
a  need  of  it :  for  they  getting  6,  8,  10,  &c.  per  cent, 
according  to  the  want  and  demand  of  money  from  £ng-> 
land  there,  and  according  to  the  risk  qf  the  sed)  buy 
up  this  bullion,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in,  Xo  send  it  to 
their  correspondents  in  those  parts,  to  make  good  their 
credit  for  the  bills  •  they  have  drawn  on  them,  and  so 
can  give  more  for  it  than  the  nunt-rate,  u  e.  more 
than  equal  weight  of  milled  money  for  an  eqpaal  weight 
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of  standard  bullion ;  they  being  able  to  make  more 
profit  of  it  by  returns. 

Suppose  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  Holland  were 
in  all  other  commodities  equal,  but  that  in  the  last  East 
India  sale  we  bought  of  them  of  East  India  commodi- 
ties to  the  value  of  a  million,  to  be  paid  in  a  month ; 
within  a  month  a  million  must  be  returned  into  Hol- 
land :  this  presently  raises  the  exchange,  and  the  traders 
in  exchange  sell  their  bills  at  high  rates ;  but  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  being  (as  is  supposed  in  the  case)  equal 
in  all  other  commodities,  this  million  can  no  way  be 
repaid  to  their  correspondents,  on  whom  those  bills 
were  drawn,  but  by  sending  them  money  or  bullion  to 
reimburse  them. 

This  is  the  true  reason  why  the  bullion  brought  from 
Spain  is  not  carried  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  but  bought 
by  traders  in  foreign  exchange,  and  exported  by  them^ 
to  supply  the  overplus  of  our  expenses  there,  which 
are  not  paid  for  by  our  commodities.  Nor  will  the 
proposed  raising  of  our  money,  as  it  is  called,  whether 
we  coin  our  money  for  the  future  one-thirtieth,  or  one- 
twentieth,  or  one-half  lighter  than  now  it  is,  bring  one 
ounce  more  to  the  mint  than  now,  whilst  our  affairs  in 
this  respect  remain  in  the  same  posture.  And  I  chal- 
lenge the  author  to  show  that  it  will ;  for  saying  is  but 
fiaying.  Bullion  can  never  come  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined,  whilst  the  over-balance  of  trade  and  foreign  ex- 
penses are  so  great,  that  to  satisfy  them,  not  only  the 
bullion  your  trade  in  some  parts  now  yearly  brings  in, 
but  alsob  some  of  your  formerly  coined  money  is  requi- 
site, and  must  be*  sent  out :  but  when  a  change  in  that 
brings  in  aftd  lodges  bulifbn  here,  (for  now  it  seems  it 
only  passes  through  England)  the  increase  of  silver  and 
go]d  staying  in  England  will  again  bring  it  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined. 

This  makes  it  easily  intelligible  how  comes  it  to  pas^ 
that,  when  nffiv  at  the  mint  they  can  give  but  5s.  2d. 
per  ounce  for  silver,  they  can  give  5s.  4rf.  the  ounce  in 
Lombard-street,  (which  is  what  our  author  means  when 
he  says, ''  silver  is  now  worth  but  5s.  2d.  the  ounce  at 
the  mint,   and  is  worth  5s.  Aid.  elsewhere/')    The 
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reason  whereof  is  plain,  viz.  .Because  the  mint,  giving 
weighty  money  for  bullion,  can  give  so  much  and  no 
more  for  silver  than  it  is  coined  at,  which  is  5a%  2rf. 
the  ounce,  the  public  paying  all  the  odds  that  is  be- 
tween coined  and  uncoined  silver,  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  coinage  :  but  the  banker,  or  returner  of  mo- 
ney, having  use  for  silver  beyond  sea,  where  he  can 
make  his  profit  of  it,  by  answering  bills  of  exchange, 
which  he  sells  dear,  must  either  send  our  money  in  spe- 
cie, or  melt  down  our  coin  to  transport^,  or  else  with 
it  buy  bullion, 

^  The  sending  our  money  in  specie,  or  melting  it  down, 
has  some  hazard,  and  thefefore,  if  he  could  have  bul- 
lion for  5s.  2d.  per  ounce,  or  a  little  dearer,  it  is  like 
he  would  always  rather  choose  to  exchange  corn  for 
bullion,  with  sdme  little  loss,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  melting  it  down  for  exportation.  # 

But  this  would  scarce  make  him  pay  Qd.  in  the  crown, 
which  is  almost  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  if  there  were 
hot  soiiiething  more  in  it  than  barely  the  risk  of 
melting,  or  exportation ;  and  that  is  the  lightness  of 
the  greatest  part  of  our  current  coin.  For  example, 
N.  has  given  bills  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  Flanders,  and  so  has  need  of  ten  thousand  weight  of 
silver  to  be  transported  thither ;  he  has  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  by  him  in  ready  money,  whereof  .five 
thousand  pounds  is  weighty  milled  money ;  what  shall 
hinder  him  then  from  throwing  that  into  his  melting- 
pot,  and  so  reducing  it  to  bullion  to  be  transported  ? 
But  what  shall  he  do  for  the  other  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  which,  though  he  has  by  him,  is  yet  cKp- 
})ed  and  light  money,  that  is  at  least  twenty  per  cent, 
ighter  than  the  rftendard  ?  If  he » transports  or  melts 
down  this,  there  is  so  much  clear  loss  to  him;  it  is  there- 
fore more  advantage  to  him  to  buy  bullion  at  5s.  4>d. 
the  ounce  with  that  light  money,  than  to  transport  or 
melt  it  down ;  wherein,  though  the  seller  of  the  bul- 
lion has  less  weight  in  silver  than  he  parts  with,  yet  he 
finds  his  account,  as  much  as  if  he  received  it  in  weighty 
coin,  whilst  a  clipped  crown-piece,  or  shilling,  passes 
■  as '  well  in  payment  for  any  commodity  here  in  Eng** 
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land  as  a  milled  one.     Thus  our  mint  is  kept  from 
coining. 

But  this  paper.  For  encouraging  the  coining,  &c. 
would  fain  have  the  mill  at  work,  though  there  be  no 
grist  to  be  had,  unless  you  grind  over  again  what  is 
ground  already,  and  pay  toll  for  it  a  second  time :  a  pro- 
position jfit  only  for  the  miller  himself  to  make;  for  the 
meanest  housewife  in  the  country  would  laugh  at  it,  as 
soon  as  proposed.  However,  the  author  pleases  him- 
self, and  thinks  he  has  a  good  argument  to  make  it  pass, 
viz.  because  the  toll  to  be  paid  for  it  will  not  amount  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  as  is  said  in 
a  late  treatise  about  raising  the  value  of  money,  p.  I7O; 
for,  he  says,  that  writer  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 
*'  3s.  and  6d.  is  allowed  at  the  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
«very  pound  troy/'  whereas  there  is  but  sixteen-pence 
halfpenny  there  allowed  for  the  same ;  which  sixteen- 
pence  halfpenny  being  above  one-third  of  3^.  6d.  it 
follows  by  his  own  computation,  that  the  new  coining 
our  money  will  cost  the  nation  above  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds;  a  small  sum,  in  this  our  plenty 
of  riches,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  purchasing  these  fol- 
lowing inconveniencies,  without  any  the  least  advan- 
tage. ^ 

1.  A  loss  to  the  king  of  one-thirtieth  (if  you  coin 
your  money  Qd.  per  crown,  one-twentieth,  if  you  coin 
your  money  3d.  per  crown  lighter)  of  all  his  standing 
revenue. 

2.  A  like  loss  of  one-twentieth,  or  one-thirtieth,  in 
all  rents  that  are  settled;  for  these  have,  during  the 
term,  the  nature  of  rent-sec  :  but  five  per  cent,  loss  in 
a  man's  income  he  thinks  so  little,  it  will  not  be  per- 
ceived. ,3 

'  3.  Trouble  to  merchants  in  their  trade.  These  in- 
conveniencies he  is  forced  to  allow..  He  might  have 
said  disorder  to  all  people  in  their  trade,  though  he  says 
it  will  be  but  9.  little  trouble  to  merchants,  and  without 
any  real  damage  to  trad«.  Th^  author  would  have 
done  well  to  have  made  out  this,  and  a  great  many 
other  assertions  in  that  paper ;  but  saying  is  much 
easier,  if  that  may  pass  for  proof. 
^u  Indeed  he  has,  by  a  short  way,  answered  the  book 
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above-mentioned^  in  the  conclusion  of  his  paper^  in 
these  words  :  '^  And  he.  that  so  grossly  mistakes  in  so 
material  points  of  what  he  would  assert^  it  is  plain  is 
not  free  from  mistakes/'  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
who  published  that  book  ever  thought  himself  free  from 
mistakes;  but  he  that  mistakes  in  two  material  points 
may  be  in  the  right  in  two  others^  and  those  will  still 
need  an  answer.  But  one  of  these  material  points  will, 
I  think,  by  what  is  already  said,  appear  not  to  be  a 
mistake ;  and  for  any  thing  the  author  of  the  paper  hath 
said,  or  can  say,  it  will  always  be  true,  that  an  ounce 
of  silver  coined,  or  not  coined  is,  and  eternally  will 
be,  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  silver.  As  to 
any  other  mistake  concerning  the  rate  of  coinage,  it 
is  like  he  had  his  information  from  some  disinterested 
person,  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  credit.  And  whe- 
ther it  be  3^.  6rf.,  as  he  was  told,  or  only  sixteen-pence 
halfpenny  per  pound  troy,  as  the  paper  says,  whether 
the  reader  will  believe  the  one  or  the  other,  or  think 
it  worth  his  more  exact  inquiry,  this  is  certain,  the 
kingdom  ought  not  to  be  at  that,  or  any  other  charge, 
where  there  is  no  advantage,  as  there  will  be  none  in 
this  proposed  coinage,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

In  his  answer  to 

Object.  1.  He  says  from  Edw.  III.  "  Silver  has  from 
time  to  time  (as  it  grew  in  esteem)  been  by  degrees 
raised  in  all  mints."  If  an  ounce  of  silver  now  not 
exchanging  or  paying  for  what  one-tenth  of  an  ounce 
would  have  purchased  in  Edward  the  Third's  time> 
and  so  being  ten  times  less  worth  now  than  it  was  then, 
be  growing  in  esteem,  this  author  is  in  the  right ;  else 
silver  has  not,  since  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  from 
time  to  time  groM^in  esteem.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he 
assigns  a  wrong  cause  of  raising  of  silver,  as  he  calls 
it,  in  our  mint.  For  if  growing  thus  in  request,  i.  e. 
by  lessening  its  value,  had  been  the  reason  of  altering 
our  money,  this  change  of  coin,  or  raising  the  denomi- 
nation of  silver  in  ours,  and  other  mints,  ought  to  have 
been  greater  by  much,  since  Henry  the  Seventh's  time, 
than  it  was  between  that  and  Edward  the  Third's;  be- 
cause the  great  change  of  the  value  of  silver  has  been 
made  by  the  plenty  of  it  poured  into  this  part  of 
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the  world  from  the  West  Indies^  not  discovered  till 
Henry  the  Seventh's  reign.  So  that  I  think  I  may  say, 
that  the  value  of  silver  from  Edward  IIL  to  Henry 
VII.  changed  not  one-tenth,  hut  from  Henry  VII.  till 
now  it  changed  ahove  seven-tenths ;  and  yet,  money 
having  heen  raised  in  our  mint  two-thirds  since  Ed* 
ward  the  Third's  time,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  rais* 
ing  of  it  was  before  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  and  a 
very  small  part  of  it  since ;  so  that  the  cause,  insinuated 
by  our  author,  it  is  evident,  was  not  the  cause  of  lessen* 
ing  our  coin  so  often,  whatever  it  was  :  and  it  is  posK 
sible  there  wanted  not  men  of  projects  in  thosc-dayg, 
who  for  private  ends,  by  wrong  suggestions,  and  false 
reasonings,  covered  with  mysterious  terms,  led  those 
into  mistakes,  who  had  not  the  time  and  will  nicely  to 
examine ;  though  a  crown^piece  three  times  as  big  as 
one  of  ours  now,  might,  for  its  size  alone,  deserve  to  be 
reformed. 

To  Object.  2  he  says,  "  The  raising  the  denomina- 
tion of  money  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  making  it 
go  for  more  when  coined  than  its  true  value.'' 

This,  I  say,  is  impossible,  and  desire  the  author  td 
prove  it.  It  did  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  just  what  it 
will  do  here  and  every  where ;  it  made  not  the  silver 
coined  go  for  more  than  its  value,  in  all  things  to  be 
bought,  but  just  so  much  as  the  denomination  was  raised, 
just  so  much  less  of  commodity  had  the  buyer  in  ex- 
change for  it :  as  it  would  be  here,  if  you  should  coin 
sixpences  into  shillings ;  if  any  one  went  to  market 
with  this  new  money,  he  would  find  that,  whereas  he 
had  a  bushel  of  wheat  last  week  for  eight  shillings  of  the 
former  coin,  he  would  have  now  but  half  a  bushel  for 
eight  of  the  new  shillings,  when  the  sMne  denomination 
had  but  half  the  quantity  of  silver.  Indeed  those  who 
were  to  receive  money  upon  former  contracts  would 
be  defrauded  of  half  their  due,  receiving,  in  their  fuU 
tale  of  any  denomination  contracted  for,  but  half  the 
silver  they  should  have ;  the  cheat  whereof  they  would 
find,  when  they  went  to  market  with  their  new  money. 
For.  this  I  have  above  proved,  that  one  ounce  of  silver 
is^  and  eternally  will  be,  equal  iii  value  to  another  ounce 
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of  silver ;  and  all  that  can  possibly  put  a  difference  be- 
tween them  is  only  the  different  value  of  the  work- 
manship bestowed  on  one  more  than  another^  which 
in  coinage^  our  author  tells  in  this  paper^  is  but  six- 
teen-pence  halfpenny  per  pound  troy.  I  demand  there- 
fore of  our  author^  to  show  that  any  sort  of  coinage, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  raising  of  money,  can  raise  the  value 
of  coined  silver,  or  make  it  go  for  more  than  uncomed, 
bating  the  charge  of  coinage ;  unless  it  be  to  those  who, 
being  to  receive  money  upon  former  contracts,  will,  by 
receiving  the  tale  agreed  for,  receive  less  than  they 
should  of  silver,  and  so  be  defrauded  of  wjjiat  they 
really  contracted  for. 

What  effect  such  a  raising  of  their  money  had  in  one 
particular,  I  will  tell  our  author.  In  Portugal  they 
count  their  money  by  reys,  a  very  small,  or  rather  ima- 
ginary coin,  just  as  if  we  here  should  count  all  our  sums 
by  farthings.  It  pleased  the  government,  possibly  being 
told  that  it  would  raise  the  value  of  their  money,  to 
raise  in  denomination  the  several  species,  and  make 
them  go  for  a  greater  (let  us  suppose  double  J  the  num- 
ber of  reys  than  formerly.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
It  not  only  confounded  the  property  of  the  subject, 
and  disturbed  affairs  to  no  purpose ;  but  treaties 
of  commerce  having  settled  the  rates  of  the  customs 
at  so  many  reys  on  the  several  commodities,  the 
king  immediately  lost  in  the  value  half  his  customs. 
The  same  that  in  proportion  will  happen  in  the 
settled  revenue  of  the  crown  here,  upon  the  pro- 
posed change. 

For  though  our  author  in  these  words,  ''  whereas  all 
now  desired  by  this  act  is  to  keep  silver,  when  coined, 
of  the  same  value  it  was  before,**  would  insinuate,  that 
this  raising  the  denomination,  or  lessening  our  coin,  as 
is  proposed,  will  do  no  such  thing ;  yet  it  is  demon- 
stration, that  when  our  coin  is  lessened  3d.  in  5s^,  the 
king  will  receive  five  per  cent,  less  in  value  in  his  cus- 
toms, excise,  and  all  his  settled  revenue,  and  so  pro- 
portiotiably,  as  the  quantity  of  silver,  in  every  species 
of  our  coin,  shall  be  made  less  than  now  it  is  coined  in 
those  of  the  same  denomination. 
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But,  whatever  our  author  means  by  '*  making  money 
go  for  more  when  coined  than  its  true  value,  or  by 
keeping  silver,  when  coined^  of  the  same  value  it  was 
before ;"  this  is  evident,  that  raising  their  money  thus, 
by  coming  it  with  less  silver  in  it  than  it  had  before^ 
had  not  the  effect  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  our 
author  proposes  from  it  here :  from  it  has  not  brought 
one  penny  more  to  the  mint  there,  nor  kept  their 
money,  or  silver,  from  exportation  since,  though  for- 
feiture and  death  be  the  penalties  joined  in  aid  to  this 
trick  of  raising  to  keep  it  in.     . 

But  our  author  tells  us  in  answer  to  Object  4.  This 
"  mil  scarce  ever  at  all  be  perceived.**  If  of  100  guineaa 
a  man  has  in  his  pocket,  five  should  be  picked  out,  so 
he  should  not  perceive  it,  the  fraud  and  the  loss  would 
not  be  one  jot  the  less ;  and  though  he  perceived  it  not 
when,  or  how.  it  was  done,  yet  he  will  find  it  in  his 
accounts,  and  the  going  so  much  back  in  his  estate  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

To  Object  3  he  says.  The  "raising  your  coin  (it  may 
be)  may  raise  the  price  of  bullion  here  in  England." 
An  ounce  of  silver  will  always  be  equal  in  value  to  an 
ounce  of  silver  every  where,  bating  the  Workmani^hip. 
I  say  it  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  and  require  our 
author  to  show  it  possible  in  England,  or  any  where,^or 
else  hereafter  to  spare  his  ''may  be."  To  avoid  fallacies, 
I  desire  to  be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word  silver 
alone,  to  mean  nothing  but  silver,  and  to  lay  aside  the 
consideration  of  baser  metals  that  may  be  mixed  with 
it :  for  I  do  not  say  that  an  ounce  of  standard,  that  has 
almost  one-twelfth  of  copper  in  it,  is  of  equal  value  with 
an  ounceof  fine  silver  that  has  no  alloy  at  all ;  but  that 
any  two  ounces  of  equally  alloyed  silver  will  always  be 
of  equal  value;  the  silver  being  the  measure  of  com- 
merce, it  is  the  quantity  of  silver  that  is  in  every  piece 
he  receives,  and  not  the  denomination  of  il,  which  the 
merchant  looks  after,  and  values  it  by. 

But  this  raising  of  the  denomination  bur  author jvould 
have  pass,  because  it  will  be  "better  for  the  .possessors 
of  bullion,**  as  he  says.  Answer  3.  But  who  are  they 
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who  now  in  England  are  possessed  of  so  much  bullion  ? 
or  what  private  men  are  there  in  England  of  that  con-»- 
sideration^  that  for  their  advantage  all  our  money  should 
be  new  coined,  and  of  a  less  weight,  with  so  great  a^ 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  loss  to  his  majesty's  revenue? 

He  farther  adds.  Answer  3,  It  doth  not  thence  in«> 
evitably  follow,  it  will  raise  ^  the  price  of  bullion  he* 
yond  sea." 

It  will  as  inevitably  follow,  as  that  nineteen  ounces 
of  silver  will  never  be  equal  in  weight,  or  wor<^,  to 
twenty  ounces  of  silver :  so  much  as  you  lessen  your 
coin,  so  much  more  you  must  pay  in  tale,  as  will  make 
the  quantity  of  silver  the  merchant  expects  fov  his 
commodity;  under  what  denomination  soever  he  re- 
ceives it. 

The  clothier,  thus  buying  his  Spanish  wool,  oil,  and 
labour,  at  five  per  cent,  more  in  denomination,  sells 
his  woollen  manufacture  proportionably  dearer  to  tha 
English  merchant,  who,  exporting  it  to  Spain,  wh^ve 
their  ZQoney  is  not  changed,  sellsit  at  the  usi^l  market- 
fate,  and  so  brings  home  the  same  quantity  of  bullloa 
for  it  which  he  was  wont ;  which,  therefore,  he  must 
sell  to  you  at  the  same  raided  value  your  money  is  at: 
and  what  then  is  gained  by  all  this  ?  The  denomination 
is  only  changed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public ;  but  as 
to  all  the  great  matters  of  your  trade,  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  is  paid  for  commodities  as  before,  mid  they  sold 
in  their  several,  foreign  markets  for  the  same  quantity 
of  silver.  But  whatever  happens  in  the  rate  of  foreiga 
bnllicm,  the  raising  of  the  denomination  of  our  money 
will  bring  none  of  it  to  our  mint  to  be  coined  ;  that 
depends  on  the  balance  of  our  trade,  and  not  on  lessen^ 
ing  qur  coin  under  the  same  denomination :  for  whethev 
thapieoes  we  call  crowns  be  coined  16,  S4,  or  100  grains 
lighter,  it  will  be  all  one  as  to  the  value  of  bullion,  or 
the  bringing  more  or  less  of  it  into  England  or  to  our 
mint. 

What  he  says  in  his  answer  to  Objept.  4*,  besides. what 
we  hi^e  filready  taken  notice  of,  is  partly  agaiqst  his 
WHf  and  partly  niistake. 
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1.  He  says,  **  It  may  be  some  (as  it  is  now)  gain  to 
those,  that  will  venture  to  melt  down  the  milled  and 
heavy  money  now  coined/'  That  men  do  venture 
to  melt  down  the  milled  and  heavy  money  is  evident, 
from  the  small  part  of  milled  money  is  now  to  be 
found  of  that  great  quantity  of  it  that  has  been 
coined ;  and  a  farther  evidence  is  this,  that  milled  mo- 
ney will  now  yield  four  or  five  more  per  cent,  than  the 
other,  which  must  be  to  melt  down  and  use  a^  bullion, 
and  not  as  money  in  ordinary  payments.  The  reason 
whereof  is,  the  shameful  and  horrible  debasing,  (or  as 
our  author  would  have  it,  raising)  our  unmilled  money 
by  clipping. 

For  the  odds  betwixt  milled  and  unmilled  money 
being  now,  modestly  speaking,  above  twenty  per  cent., 
and  bullion,  for  reasons  elsewhere  given,  being  not  to 
be  had,  refiners,  and  such  as  have  need  of  silver,  find 
it  the  cheapest  way  to  buy  milled  money  for  clipped, 
at  four,  five,  or  more  per  cent.  loss. 

I  ask,  therefore,,  this  gentleman.  What  shall  become 
of  all  our  present  milled  and  heavy  money,  upon  the 
passing  of  this  act?  To  which  his  paper  almost  confesses, 
what  I  will  venture  to  answer  for  him,  viz.  that,  as  soon 
as  such  a  law  is  passed,  the  milled  and  heavy  money 
will  all  be  melted  down;  for  it  being  five  per  cent, 
heavier,  i.  e*  more  worth  than  what  is  to  be  coined  in 
the  mint,  nobody  will  carry  it  thither  to  receive  five 
per  cent,  less  for  it,  but  sell  it  to  such  as  will  give  four, 
or  four  and  a  half  per  cent  more  for  it,  and  at  that  rate 
melt  it  down  with  advantage :  for  Lombard-Street  is  too 
quick*sighted,  to  give  sixty  ounces  of  silver  for  fifty- 
seven  ounces  of  silver,  when  bare  throwing  it  into  the 
melting-pot  will  make  it  change  for  its  equal  weight. 
So  that  by  this  law  five  per  cent,  gain  on  all  our  mmed 
money  will  be  given  to  be  shared  between  the  possessor 
and  tne  melter  of  our  milled  money,  out  of  the  honest 
creditor  and  landlord's  pocket,  who  had  the  guaranty 
of  the  law,  that  under  such  a  tale  of  pieces,  of  sudb  a 
denomination  as  he  let  his  land  for,  he  should  liave  to 
such  a  value,  i.  e.  such  a  weight  in  silver.  Now  I  ask. 
Whether  it  be  not  a  direct  uid  unanswerable  reason 
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against  this  bill,  that  he  confesses,  that,  it  will  be  5'  a 
gain  to  those,  who  will  melt  down  the  milled  and 
heavy  money,**  with  so  much  loss  to  the  public ;  and 
not,  as  he  says,  *'  with  very  small  loss  to  those,  that 
shall  he  paid  in  the  new,**  unless  he  calls  five  per 
cent,  very  small  loss;  for  just  so  much  is  it  to  receive 
but  fifty-seven  grains,  or  ounces  of  silver,  for  sixty, 
which  is  the  proportion  in  making  yout  crowns  3d. 
lighter.  '  This  is  certain,  nobody  will  pay  away  milled 
or  weighty  crowns  for  debts,  or  commodities,  when.it 
will  yield  him  four  or  five  per  cent,  more;  so  that 
which  is  now  left  of  weighty  money,  being  scattered 
up  and  down  the  kingdom,  into  private  hands,  which 
cannot  tell  how  to  melt  it  down,- will  be  kept. up  and 
lost  to  our  trade.  And,  as  to  your  clipped  and  light 
money,  will  you  make  a  new  act  for  coinage,  without 
taking  any  care  for  that  ?  The  making  a  new  standard 
for  your  money  cannot  do  less  than  make  all  money, 
which  is  lighter  than  that  standard,  unpassable ;  and 
thus  the  milled  and  heavy  money  not  coming  in^to 
payment,  and  the  light  and  clipped  not  being  laMjful 
money,  according  to  the  new  standard,  there  must 
needs  be  a  sudden  stop  of  trade,  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  general  confusion  of  affairs ;  though  our  author  says, 
'*  it  will  not  any  ways  interrupt  trade." 

2.  The  latter  part  of  the  section,  about  raising  the 
value  of  land,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  is  a  mistake ; 
which,  though  a  sufficient  reply  to  an  assertion  without 
proof,  yet  I  shall  not  so  far  imitate  this  author  as  barely 
to  say  things :  and  therefore,  I  shall  add  this  reason,  for 
wh^t  I  say,  viz.  Because  nothing  can  truly  raise  the 
value,  i.  e.  the  rent  of  land,  but  the  increase  of  your 
money :  but  because  raising  the  value  of  land  is  a  phrase, 
which,  by  its  uncertain  sense,  may  deceive  others,  we 
may  reckon  up  these  several  meanings  of  it. 

1.  The  value  of  land  is  raised,  when  its  intrinsic 
worth  is  increased,  i.  e.  .when  it  is  fitted  to  bring  forth 
a  greater  quantity  of  any  valuable  product.  And  tjiu» 
the  value  of  lanid  is  raised. only  by  good  husbandry.    . 

2.  TJie  value  of  land  is  raised,  when,,  remaining  of 
the  same  fertility,  it  comes  to  yield  more  rent,  and  thus 
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its  Talue  is  raised  only  by  a  greater  plenty  of  money 
and  treasure. 

3.  Or  it  may  be  raised  in  our  author's  way,  which 
is,  by  raising  the  rent  in  tale  of  pieces,  but  not  in  the 
quantity  of  silver  received  for  it ;  which,  in  truthy  is 
no  raising  it  at  all,  any  more  than  it  could  be  accounted 
the  raising  of  a  man's  rent,  if  he  let  his  land  this  year 
for  forty  sixpences,  which  last  year  he  let  for  twenty 
shillings.  Nor  would  it  alter  the  case,  if  he  should  call 
^ those  forty  sixpences  forty  shillings;  for  having  but 
half  the  silver  of  forty  shillings  in  them,  they  would  be 
but  of  half  the  value,  however  their  denomination  were 
changed. 

In  his  answer  to  the  fifth  objection,  there  is  this  dan-" 
gerous  insinuation.  That  coin,  in  any  country  where  it 
is  coined,  goes  not  by  weight,  i.  e.  has  its  value  from 
the  stamp  and  denomination,  and  not  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  it.  Indeed  in  contracts  already  made,  if  your 
species  be  by  law  coined  a  fifth  part  lighter,  under  the 
same  denomination,  the  creditor  must  take  a  hundred 
such  light  shillings,  or  twenty  such  light  crown-pieces 
for  51.  if  the  law  calls  them  so,  but  he  loses  one-fifth, 
in  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  'debt.  But,  in  bargains  to 
be  made,  and  things  to  be  purchased,  money  has,  and 
will  always  have,  its  value  from  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  it,  and  not  from  the  stamp  and  denomination,  as  has 
been  already  proved,  and  will,  some  time  or  other,  be 
evidenced  with  a  witness,  in  the  clipped  money.  And 
if  it  were  not  so,  that  the  value  of  money  were  not  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  silver  in  it,  i.  e.  that  it  goes 
by  weight,  I  see  no  reason  why  flipping  should  be  so 
severely  punished. 

As  to  foreigners,  he  is  forced  to  confess,  that  it  is  all 
one  what  our  money  is,  greater  or  less,  who  regard  only 
the  quantity  of  silver  they  sell  their  goods  for;,  how 
then  can  the  lessening  our  money  bring  more  plenty  of 
bullion  into  England  or  to  the  mint  ? 

But  he  says,  "  The  owners  and  importers  of  silver 
will  find  a  good  market  at  the  mint,**  &c-  But  alwayi» 
a  better  in  Lombard-street,  and  not  a  grain  of  it  will 
come  to  the  mint,  as  long  as  by  an  pnder-balance  of 
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trade,  or  other  foreign  expenses,  we  contract  debts  be 
yond  sea,  which  require  the  remitting  of  greater  sums 
thither,  than  are  imported  in  bullion.  '*  If  for  above 
forty  years  after  silver  was  raised,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  5s.  to  5s.  2e/.  the  ounce, 
uncoined  silver  was  not  worth  above  45.  lOd.  per 
ounce  ;*' — the  cause  was  not  that  raising  of  silver  in 
the  mint,  but  an  over-balance  of  trade,  which  bringing 
in  an  increase  of  silver  yearly,  for  which  men  having 
no  occasion  abroad,  brought  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
rather  than  let  it  lie  dead  by  them  in  bullion :  and  when- 
ever that  is  the  case  again  in  England,  it  will  occasion 
coining  again,  and  not  till  then.  '^  No  money  was  in 
those  days  exported,"  says  he ;  no,  nor  bullion  neither, 
say  I ;  why  should,  or  how  could  it,  when  our  exported 
merchandize  paid  for  all  the  commodities  we  brought 
home,  with  an  overplus  of  silver  and  gold,  which,  stay- 
ing here,  set  the  mint  on  work.  But  the  passing  this 
bill  will  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  one  ounce  either 
of  bullion  or  money,  which  must  go,  if  you  contract 
debts  beyond  sea ;  and  how  its  having  been  once  melted 
in  England,  which  is  another  thing  proposed  in  this 
bill,  shall  hinder  its  exportation,  is  hard  to  conceive, 
when  even  coining  has  not  been  able  to  do  it,  as  is  de- 
monstrable, if  it  be  examined  what  vast  sums  of  milled 
money  have  been  coined  in  the  two  last  reigns,  and  how 
little  of  it  is  now  left.  .Besides,  if  the  exportation  of 
bullion  should  be  brought  under  any  greater  diflficulty 
than  of  any  other  commodity,  it  is  to  be  considered 
whether  the  management  of  that  trade,  which  is  in 
skilful  hands,  will  not  thereupon  be  so  ordered,  as  to 
divert  it  from  coming  to  England  for  the  future,  and 
cause  it  to  be  sent  from  Spain  directly  to  those  places 
where  they  know  English  debts  will  make  it  turn  to 
best  account,  to  answer  bills  of  exchange  sent  thither. 
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MR.  Lowndes's  arguments  for  it,  in  his  late  report  con- 
taining "  AN  ESSAY  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SILVER 
COINS,''  ARE  PARTICULARLY  EXAMINED. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOUBABLE 

SIE  JOHN   SOMMERS,    KNT. 

lord  kebp£r  of  the  great  seal  of  england,  and  onk  of  his 
majesty's  most  honourable  privy-council.* 

MY  LORD, 

The  papers  I  here  present  your  lordship  are  in  sub- 
stance the  same  with  one  which  I  delivered  to  you  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  I  received,  by  your  lord- 
ship, from  their  excellencies  the  lords  justices ;  and 
with  another,  which  I  writ  in  answer  to  some  questions 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  propose  to  me,  concerning 
our  coin.  The  approbation  your  lordship  was  pleased 
to  give  them  then  has  been  an  encouragement  to  me 
to  revise  them  now,  and  put  them  in  an  order  fitter 
to  comply  with  their  desires,  who  will  needs  have  me 
print  something  at  this  time  on  this  subject :  and  could 
any  thing  of  this  nature  be  received  with  indifferency 
in  this  age,  the  allowance  they  have  had  from  your  lord- 
ship, whose  great  and  clear  judgment  is,  with  general 
consent  and  applause,  acknowledged  to  be  the  just 
measure  of  right  and  wrong  amongst  us,  might  make 
me  hope  that  they  might  pass  in  the  world  without 
any  great  dislike. 

However,  since  your  lordship  thought  they  might  be 
of  use  to  clear  some  difficulties,  and  rectify  some  wrong 
notions,  that  are  taken  up  about  money,  I  have  ven- 
tured them  into  the  world,  desiring  no  mercy  to  any 
erroneous  positions,  or  wrong  reasonings,  which  shall 
be  found  in  them.  I  shall  never  knowingly  be  of  any 
but  truth's  and  my  country's  side ;  the  former  I  shall 
always  gladly  embrace  and  own,  whoever  shows  it  me : 
and  in  these  papers,  I  am  sure,  I  have  no  other  aim 
but  to  do  what  little  I  can  for  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try.   Your  lordship's  so  evidently  preferring  that  to  all 
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other  considerations,  does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  sit  so 
well  upon  you,  that  my  ambition  will  not  be  blamed, 
if  I  in  this  propose  to  myself  so  great  an  example,  and 
in  my  little  sphere  am  moved  by  the  same  principle. 

I  have  a  long  time  foreseen  the  mischief  and  ruin 
coming  upon  us  by  clipped  money,  if  it  were  not  timely 
stopped:  and  had  concern  enough  for  the  public,  to 
make  me  print  some  thoughts  touching  our  coin,  some 
years  since.  The  principles  I  there  went  on  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter:  they  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  their 
foundation  in  nature,  and  will  stand ;  they  have  their 
foundation  in  nature,  and  are  clear;  and  will  be  so,  in 
all  the  train  of  their  consequences,  throughout  this 
whole  (as  it  is  thought)  mysterious  business  of  money,  to 
all  those,  who  will  but  be  at  the  easy  trouble  of  stripping 
this  subject  of  hard,  obscure,  and  doubtful  words, 
wherewith  men  are  often  misled,  and  mislead  others. 
And  now  the  disorder  is  come  to  extremity,  and  can  no 
longer  be  played  with,  I  wish  it  may  find  a  sudden  and 
effectual  cure,  not  a  remedy  in  sound  and  appearance, 
which  may  flatter  us  on  to  ruin,  in  a  continuation  of  a 
growing  mischief,  that  calls  for  present  help. 

I  wish  too  that  the  remedy  may  be  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible; and  that  the  cure  of  this  evil  be  not  ordered  so, 
as  to  lay  a  great  part  of  the  burden  unequally  on  those 
who  have  had  no  particular  hand  in  it.  Westminster- 
hall  is  so  great  a  witness  of  your  lordship-s  unbiassed 
justice,  and  steady  care  to  preserve  to  every  one  their 
right,  that  the  world  will  not  wonder  you  should  not  be 
for  such  a  lessening  our  coin,  as  will,  without  any  rea- 
son, deprive  great  numbers  of  blameless  men  of  a  fifth 
part  of  their  estates,  beyond  the  relief  of  Chancery.  I 
hope  this  age  will  escape  so  great  a  blemish.  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  many,  who,  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  for  the  support  of  the  government,  would 
gladly  part  with,  not  only  one-fifth,  but  a  much  larger 
portion  of  their  estates.  But  when  it  shall  be  taken 
from  them,  only  to  be  bestowed  on  men,  in  their  and 
the  common  opinion,  no  better  deserving  of  their  coun- 
try than  themselves,  unless  growing  exceedingly  rich 
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by  the  public  necessities^  whilst  every  body  else  finds 
his  fortune  straitened  by  them^  be  a  public  merits  that 
deserves  a  public  and  signal  reward ;  this  loss  of  one- 
fifth  of  their  debts  and  income  will  sit  heavy  on  them 
who  shall  feel  it^  without  the  alleviation  of  any  profit^ 
or  credit,  that  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  nation  by  such 
a  lessening  of  our  coin. 

If  any  one  ask,  how  I,  a  retired,  private  man,  come 
at  this  time  to  meddle  with  money  and  trade,  for  they  are 
inseparable  ?  I  reply,  that  your  lordship,  and  the  other 
great  men  that  put  me  upon  it,  are  answerable  for  it : 
whether  what  I  say  be  to  the  purpose  or  no,  that  I 
myself  am  answerable  for.  This  I  can  answer  to  All 
the  world,  that  I  have  not  said  any  thing  here,  without 
a  full  persuasion  of  its  truth;  nor  with  any  other 
motive,  or  purpose,  than  the  clearing  of  this  artificially 
perplexed,  rather  than  in  itself  mysterious,  subject, 
as  far  as  my  poor  talent  reaches.  That  which,  per- 
haps, I  shall  not  be  so  well  able  to  answer  to  your 
lordship  and  myself,  is  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  in  such 
an  address  as  this,  to  profess  that  I  am. 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  humble, 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LOCKE. 
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Though  Mr.  Lowndes  and  I  differ  in  the  way,  yet, 
I  assure  myself,  our  end  is  the  same ;  and  that  we  both 
propose  to  ourselves  the  service  of  our  country.  He 
is  a  man  known  so  able  in  the  post  he  is  in,  to  which 
the  business  of  money  peculiarly  belongs;  and  has 
showed  himself  so  learned  in  the  records  and  matters 
of  the  mint,  and  so  exact  in  calculations  and  combina- 
tions of  numbers  relating  to  our  coin,  either  already 
in  use,  or  designed  by  him,  that  I  think  I  should  have 
troubled  the  public  no  more  on  this  subject,  had  not 
he  himself  engaged  me  in  it ;  and  brought  it  to  that  pass, 
that  either  I  must  be  thought  to  renounce  my  own  opi- 
nion, or  must  publicly  oppose  his. 

Whilst  his  treatise  was  yet  a  manuscript,  and  before 
it  was  laid  before  those  great  persons,  to  whom  it  was 
afterwards  submitted,  he  did  me  the  favour  to  show  it 
to  me ;  and  made  me  the  compliment  to  ask  me  my 
opinion  of  it.  Though  we  had  some  short  discourse  on 
the  subject,  yet  the  multiplicity  of  his  business,  whilst 
I  staid  in  town,  and  my  health,  which  soon  after  forced 
me  out  of  it,  allowed  us  not  an  occasion  to  debate  any 
one  point  thoroughly,  and  bring  it  to  an  issue.  Before 
I  returned  to  town,  his  book  was  in  the  press^  and 
finished  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Mr.  Lowndes 
Ugain.  And  here  he  laid  a  new  obligation  on  me,  not 
only  in  giving  me  one  of  them,  but  telling  me  when  I 
received  it  from  his  hands,  that  it  was  the  first  he  had 
parted  with  to  any  body*  I  then  went  over  it  a  second 
time,  and  having  more  leisure  to  consider  it,  I  found 
ihere  were  a  great  many  particulars  in  it  drawn  out  oJF, 
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ancient  records,  not  commonly  known,  wherewith  he 
had  obliged  the  world.  These,  which  very  pleasingly 
entertained  me,  though  they  prevailed  not  on  me  to  be 
of  his  opinion  every  where,  yet,  joined  with  the  great 
civilities  he  had  shown  me,  left  me  in  a  disposition  so 
little  inclined  to  oppose  any  thing  in  it,  that  I  should 
rather  have  chosen  to  acknowledge  myself  in  print  to 
be  his  convert,  if  his  arguments  had  convinced  me, 
than  to  have  troubled  the  world  with  the  reasons  why 
I  dissent  from  him. 

In  this  disposition,  my  pen  rested  from  meddling  any 
farther  with  this  subject  whilst  I  was  in  town ;  soon 
after  my  own  health,  and  the  death  of  a  friend,  forced 
me  into  the  country ;  and  the  business  occasioned  there- 
by, and  my  own  private  affairs,  took  up  all  my  time  at 
my  first  coming  thither ;  and  had  continued  to  do  so, 
had  not  several  repeated  intimations  and  instances  from 
London,  not  without  some  reproaches  of  my  backward* 
ness,  made  me  see  that  the  world  concerned  me  par- 
ticularly in  Mr.  Lowndes's  postscript,  and  expected 
something  from  me  on  that  occasion. 

Though  possibly  I  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  mind 
when  Mr.  Lowndes  writ  that  invitation,  yet  I  shall  not 
make  myself  the  compliment  to  think  I  alone  am  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  great  importance  of  the  matter, 
made  him  desire  every  one  to  contribute  what  he  could 
to  the  clearing  of  it,  and  setting  it  in  a  true  light.  And 
I  must  do  him  this  right  to  think,  that  he  prefers  the 
public  good  to  his  private  opinion ;  and  therefore  is 
willing  his  proposals  and  arguments  should  with  free- 
dom be  examined  to  the  bottom ;  that,  if  there  be  any 
mistake  in  them,  nobody  may  be  misled  by  his  re- 
putation and  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  country. 
Thus  I  understand  his  postscript,  and  thus  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  comply  with  it.  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my 
^kill,  examine  his  arguments  with  all  respect  to  him, 
iand  fidelity  to  truth,  as  far  as  I  can  discover  it.  The 
frankness  of  his  proceeding  in  particular  with  me,  as- 
sures ftie  he  is  so  great  a  lover  of  truth  and  right,  that 
h0  will  not  think  himself  injure^d  when  that  is  de- 
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fended ;  and  will  be  glad  when  it  is  made  plain,  by 
whose  hand  soever  it  be. 

This  is  what  has  mad^  me  publish  these  papers, 
without  any  derogation  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  or  so  much 
as  a  suspicion  that  he  will  take  it  amiss.  I  judge  of 
him  by  myself.  For  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to 
any  one  who  shall  show  me,  or  the  public,  any  material 
mistake  in  any  thing  I  have  here  said,  whereon  any 
part  of  the  question  turns. 
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MONEY. 


SiLVJEE  is  the  instrument  and  measure  of  commerce 
in  all  the  civilized  and  trading  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  instrument  of  commerce  by  its  intrinsic 
value. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  silver,  considered  as  money,  is 
that  estimate  which  common  consent  has  placed  on  it, 
whereby  it  is  made  equivalent  to  all  other  things,  and 
consequently  is  the  universal  barter,  or  exchange,  which 
men  give  and  receive  for  other  things  they  would  pur- 
chase or  part  with  for  a  valuable  consideration  :  and 
thus,  as  the  wise  man  tells  us,  money  answers  all 
things. 

Silver  is  the  measure  of  commerce  by  its  quantity, 
which  is  the  meas^ure  also  of  its  intrinsic  value.  If  one 
grain  of  silver  has  an  intrinsic  value  in  it,  two  grains 
ofsilverhave  double  that  intrinsic  value,  and  three  grains 
treble,  and  so  on  proportionably.  This  we  have  daily 
experience  of  in:  common  buying  and  selling ;  for  if 
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one  ounce  of  silver  will  buy,  i.  e.  is  of  equal  value  to, 
one  bushel  of  wheat,  two  ounces  of  silver  will  buy 
two  bushels  of  the  same  wheat,  i.  e.  have  double  the 
value. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  an  equal  quantity  of  sil- 
ver is  always  of  equal  value  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
silver. 

This  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  market,  teaches 
us ;  for  silver  being  all  of  the  same  nature  and  good- 
ness, having  all  the  same  qualities,  it  is  impossible  but 
it  should  in  the  same  quantity  have  the  same  value ;  for 
if  a  less  quantity  of  any  commodity  be  allowed  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  a  greater  quantity  of  the  same  sort  of 
commodity,  it  must  be  for  some  good  quality  it  has, 
which  the  other  wants.  But  silver  to  silver  has  no 
such  difference. 

Here  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  some  silver  finer  than 
other  ? 

I  answer,  one  mass  of  mixed  metal,  not  discerned  by 
the  eye  to  be  any  thing  but  silver,  and  therefore  called 
silver,  may  have  a  less  mixture  of  baser  metal  in  it  than 
another,  and  so  in  common  speech  is  said  to  be  finer 
silver ;  so  ducatoons  having  a  less  mixture  of  copper 
in  them  than  our  English  coin  has,  are  said  to  be  finer 
silver.  But  the  truth  is,  the  silver  that  is  in  each  is 
equally  fine,  as  will  appear  when  the  baser  metal  is  se- 
parate from  it ;  and  it  is  of  this  pure  or  fine  silver  I 
must  be  understood,  when  I  mention  silver ;  not  re- 
garding the  copper  or  lead  which  may  chance  to  be 
mixed  with  it.  For  example:  Take  an  ounce  of  silver, 
and  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  copper,  and  melt  them 
together ;  one  may  say  of  the  whole  mass  that  it  is  not 
fine  silver ;  but  it  is  true  there  is  an  ounce  of  fine  sil- 
ver in  it ;  and  though  this  mass,  weighing  one  ounce 
and  a  quarter,  be  not  of  equal  value  to  one  ounce  and 
a  quarter  of  fine  silver,  yet  the  ounce  of  fine  silver  in  it 
is,  when  separate  from  the  copper,  of  equal  value  to 
any  other  ounce  of  silver. 

By  this  measure  of  commerce,  viz.  the  quantity  of 
silver,  men  measure  the  value  of  all  other  things. 
Thus  to  measure  what  the  value  of  lead  is  to  wheat,  and 
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of  either  of  them  to  a  certain  sort  of  linen  cloth,  the 
quantity  of  silver  that  each  is  valued  at,  or  sells  for, 
needs  only  he  known  ;  for  if  a  yard  of  cloth.be  sold  for 
half  an  ounce  of  silver,  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  one  ounce, 
and  a  hundred  weight  of  lead  for  two  ounces ;  any  one 
presently  sees  and  says,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  double 
the  value  of  a  yard  of  that  cloth,  and  but  half  the  value 
of  a  hundred  weight  of  lead. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  measure  of  commerce, 
like  all  other  measures,  is  arbitrary,  and  may  at  plea- 
sure be  varied,  by  putting  more  or  fewer  grains  of  silver 
in  pieces  of  a  known  denomination,  v.  g.  by  making  a 
penny  or  a  shilling  lighter  or  heavier  in  silver,  in  a 
country  where  these  are  known  denominations  of 
pieces  of  silver  money.  But  they  will  be  of  another 
mind,  when  they  consider,  that  silver  is  a  measure  of  a 
nature  quite  different  from  all  other.  The  yard  or  quart 
men  measure  by,  may  rest  indifferently  in  the  buyers'  or 
sellers',  or  a  third  person's  hands,  it  matters  not  whojse 
it  is.  But  it  is  not  so  in  silver :  it  is  the  thing  bar- 
gained for,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  the  bargain ;  and 
in  commerce  passes  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller,  as  being 
in  such  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  thing  sold ;  and 
so  it  not  only  measures  the  value  of  the  commodity  it 
is  applied  to,  but  is  given  in  exchange  for  it,  as  of 
equal  value.  But  this  it  does,  (as  is  visible)  only  by 
its  quantity,  and  nothing  else :  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  silver  is  the  instrument  as  well  as  measure 
of  commerce,  and  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  things 
traded  for ;  and,  every  one  desiring  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can  of  it,  for  any  commodity  he  sells,  it  is  ])y  the 
quantity  of  silver  he  gets  for  it  in  exchange,  and  by  no- 
thing else,  thatiie  measures  the  value  of  the  commodity 
he  sells. 

The  coining  of  silver,  or  making  nioney  of  it,  is  the 
ascertaining  of  its  quantity  by  a  public  mark,  the  bet- 
ter to  fit  it  for  commerce. 

In  coined  silver  or  money,  there  are  these  three  things 
which  are  wanting  in  other  silver.  1 .  Pieces  of  exactly 
the  same  weight  and  fineness.  2.  A  stamp  set  on  those 
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pieces  by  the  public  authority  of  that  country.  S.  A 
known  denomination  given  to  these  pieces  by  the  same 
authority. 

The  stamp  is  a  mark^  and^  as  it  were^  a  public 
Toucher^  that  a  piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such 
a  weighty  and  of  such  a  fineness^  i.  e.  has  «o  much  silver 
in  it. 

That  precise  weight  and  fineness,  by  law  appro- 
priated to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called 
the  standard. 

Fine  silver,  is  silver  without  the  mixture  of  any  baser 
metal. 

Alloy  is  baser  metal  mixed  with  it. 

The  fineness  of  any  metal  appearing  to  be  silver,  and 
so  called,  is  the  proportion  of  silver  in  it,  compared  with 
what  there  is  in  it  of  baser  metals. 

The  fineness  of  standard  silver  in  England  is  eleVen 
parts  silver  and  one  part  copper,  near;  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  the  proportion  of  silver  to  copper  is  as 
111  to  9-  Whatever  piece,  or  mass,  has  in  it,  of  bas^i* 
metd,  above  the  proportion  of  9  to  111  is  worse,  or 
coarser  than  standard.  Whatever  mass  of  metal  has  a 
less  proportion  than  9  to  111,  of  baser  metal  in  it,  is 
better,  or  finer  than  standard. 

Since  silver  is  the  thing  sought  for,  and  would  better 
serve  for  the  measure  of  commerce,  if  it  were  unmixed, 
it  will  possibly  be  asked,  '^  why  any  mixture  of  baser 
metal  is  allowed  in  money,  and  what  use  is  there  of 
such  alloy,  which  sCTves  to  make  the  quantity  of 
silver  less  known  in  the  several  coins  of  different 
countries  ?" 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  commerce  in 
general,  and  more  convenient  for  all  their  subjects,  if 
the  princes  every  where,  or  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  would  at?first  have  agreed  oh  the  fineness  of  the 
standard  to  have  been  just  one-twelfth  alloy,  in  roui^i 
numbers,  without  those  minuter  fractions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  alloy  of  most  of  the.  coin  of  the  several 
distinct  dominions  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Which 
broken  proportion  of  baser  metal  to  silver,  in  the  stand- 
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ard  of  the  several  mints,  seems  to  havel^een  introduced 
by  the  skill  of  men  employed  in  coining,  to  keep  that 
art  (as  all  trades  are  called)  a  mystery,  rather  than  for 
any  use  or  necessity  there  was  of  such  broken  nunibers. 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  standard  in  our  mint  being 
now  settled  by  authority,  and  established  by  custom, 
known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  rules  and  methods 
of  assaying  suited  to  it,  and  all  the  wrought  plate,  as 
well  as  coin  of  England,  being  made  by  that  measure, 
it  is  of  great  concernment  that  it  should  remain  in- 
variable. 

But  to  the  question,  ''  What  need  is  there  of  any 
mixture  of  baser  metal  with  silver  in  money  or  plate  T 
I  answer  there  is  great  reason  for  it ;  for, 

1.  Copper  mixed  with  silver  makes  it  harder,  and  so 
wears  and  wastes  less  in  use  than  if  it  were  fine  silver. 
2.  It  melts  easier.  S.  Silver,  as  it  is  drawn  and  melted 
from  the  mine,  being  seldom  perfectly  fine,  it  would 
be  a  great  charge  by  refining  to  separate  all  the  baser 
metals  from  it,  and  reduce  it  to  perfectly  unmixed 
silver. 

The  use  of  coined  silver  or  money  is,  that  every 
man  in  the  country,  where  it  is  current  by  public  au- 
thority, may,  without  the  trouble  of  refining,  assaying, 
or  weighing,  be  assured  what  quantity  of  silver  he  gives, 
receives,  or  contracts  for,  under  such  and  such  deno- 
minations. 

If  this  security  goes  not  along  with  the  public  stamp, 
coining  is  labour  to  no  purpose,  and  puts  no  difference 
between  coined  money  and  uncoined  bullion.  This  is 
so  obvious,  that  I  think  no  government,  where  money 
is  coihed,  ever  overlooks  it;  and  therefore  the  laws 
every  where,  when  the  quantity  of  silver  has  been 
lessened  in  any  piece  carrying  the  public  stamp,  by  clip- 
ping, washing,  rounding,  &c.  have  taken  off  the  au- 
thority of  the  public  stamp,  and  declared  it  not  to  be 
lawful  money.  This  is  known  to  be  so  in  England,  and 
every  one  may  not  only  refuse  any  money  bearing  the 
public  stamp,  if  it  be  clipped,  or  any  ways  robbed  of 
the  due  weight  of  its  silver,  but  he  that  oflfers  it  in  pay- 
ment is  liable  to  indictment,  fine,  and  imprisonment. 
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From  whence  we  may  see,  that  the  use  and  end  of  the 
public  stamp  is  only  to  be  a  guard  and  voucher  of  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  men  contract  for ;  and  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  public  faith,  in  this  point,  is  that 
which  in  clipping  and  false  coining  heightens  the  rob- 
bery into  treason. 

Men  in  their  bargains  contract  not  for  denominations 
or  sounds,  but  for  the  intrinsic  value,  which  is  the  quan-; 
tity  of  silver,  by  public  authority,  warranted  to  be  in 
pieces  of  such  denominations ;  and  it  is  by  having  a 
greater  quantity  of  silver,  that  men  thrive  and  grow 
richer,  and  not  by  having  a  greater  number  of  denomi- 
nations ;  which,  when  they  come  to  have  need  of  their 
money,  will  prove  but  empty  sounds,  if  they  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  real  quantity  of  silver  expected. 

The  standard  once  settled  by  public  authority,  the 
quantity  of  silver  established  under  the  several  denomi- 
nations (I  humbly  conceive)  should  not  be  altered  till 
there  were  an  absolute  necessity  shown  of  such  a  change, 
which  I  think  can  never  be. 

The  reason  why  it  should  not  be  changed  is  this ;  be- 
cause the  public  authority  is  guarantee  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  legal  contracts.  But  men  are  absolved  from 
the  performance  of  their  legal  contracts,  if  the  quantity 
of  silver  under  settled  and  legal  denominations  be  al- 
tered ;  as  is  evident,  if  borrowing  100/.  or  400  ounces 
of  silver,  to  repay  the  same  quantity  of  silver  (for  that 
is  understood  by  the  same  sum,  and  so  the  law  warrants 
it)  or  taking  a  lease  of  lands  for  years  to  come,  at  the 
like  rent  of  100/.  they  shall  pay  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  in  money  coined  under  the  same  denominations, 
with  one-fifth  less  silver  in  it  than  at  the  tim6  of  the 
bargain ;  the  landlord  here  and  creditor  are  each  de- 
frauded of  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  they  contracted  for, 
and  is  their  due.  And  I  ask,  how  much  juster  it  would 
be  thus  to  dissolve  the  contracts  they  had  made  than  to 
make  a  law,  that  from  henceforth  all  landlords  and  cre- 
ditors should  be  paid  their  past  debts,  and  the  rents  for 
leases  already  made,  in  clipped  money,  twenty  per  cent, 
lighter  than  it  should  be  ?  Both  ways  they  lose  twenty 
per  cent,  of  their  due,  and  with  equal  justice. 
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The  case  would  be  the  same  and  legal  contracts  be 
avoided,  if  the  standard  should  be  altered,  on  the  other 
side,  and  each  species  of  our  coin  be  made  one-fifth 
heavier;  for  then  he  that  had  borrowed,  or  contracted 
for  any  sum,  could  not  be  discharged,  by  paying  the 
quantity  he  agreed  for,  but  be  liable  to  be  forced  to 
pay  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  he  bargained  for,  that 
is,  more  than  he  ought. 

On  the  other  side:  Whether  th^^^cyeditor  be  forced  to' 
receive  less,  or  the  debtor  be  for,'  .  to  pay  more  than 
his  contract,  the  damage  and  iiyUry  is  the  same,  when- 
ever a  man  is  defrauded  of  bis  due ;  and  whether  this 
will  not  be  a  public  failure  of  justice  thus  arbitrarily  to 
give  one  man's  right  and  possession  to  another,  without 
any  fault  on  the  suffering  man's  side,  and  without  any 
thQ  least  advantage  to  the  public,  I  sball  leaye  to  be 
considered. 

liaising  of  coin  is  but  a  specious  word  to  deceive  the 
unwary.  It  only  gives  the  usual  denomination  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  silver  to  a  less,  (u.  g.  calling  four 
grains  of  silver  a  penny  to-day,  when  five  grains  of  silver 
wa^  9  p^pny  yesterday)  but  adds  no  worth  or  real 
value  to  the  sUver  coin,  to  make  amends  for  its  want  of 
silver.  That  is  impossible  to  be  done ;  for  it  is  only  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  it  that  is,  and  eternally  will  be,  the 
measure  of  its  value.  And  to  convince  b^j  one  of 
this,  I  ask,  whether  he,  that  is  forced  to  receive  but 
SSO  ounces  of  silver  under  the  denomination  of  100/. 
(for  400  ounces  of  silver  which  he  lent  under  the  like 
denomination  of  100/.)  will  think  these  3S0  ounces  of 
silver,  however  denominated,  worth  those  400  ouneea 
he  lent  ?  If  any  one  can  be  suf^sed  so  siUy>  he  need 
Imt  go  to  the  next  market,  or  i^op,  to  be  convinced, 
that  men  value  not  money  by  ih^  denomini^K)n,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  silver  there  is  in  it.  One  may  as 
rationally  hope  to  lengthen  a  foot,  by  dividing  it  into 
fifteen  parts,  instead  of  twelve,  and  calliag  theno: 
mehes,  as  to  increase  the  value  of  the  silver,  that 
is  in  a  shilling,  by  dividing  it  into  fifteen  parts  ia-« 
stead  of  fV^elve,  and  calling  them  pence.     This  is  all 
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that  ii$  done,  when  a  shilling  is  raised  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pence. 

Clipping  of  money  is  raising  it  without  public  au- 
thority; the  same  denomination    remaining   to   the 
Eiece,  that  hath  now  less  silver  in  it  than   it  had 
efore. 

Altering  the  standard,  by  coining  pieces  under  the 
same  denomination  with  less  silver  in  them  than*  they 
formerly  had,  is  doing  the  same  thing  by  public  au- 
thority. The  only  odds  is,  that  by  clipping,  the 
loss  is  not  forced  on  any  one,  (for  nobody  is  obliged 
to  receive  clipped  money) ;  by  altering  the  standard, 
it  is. 

^  Altering  the  standard,  by  raising  the  money,  will  not 
get  to  the  public,  or  bring  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
one  ounce  of  silver:  but  will  defraud  the  king,  the 
church,  the  universities  and  hospitals,  &c.  of  so  much 
of  their  settled  revenue  as  the  money  is  raised,  'v.  g. 
twenty  per  cent,  if  the  money  (as  is  proposed)  be  raised 
one-fifth.  It  will  weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the  publie 
faith,  when  all  that  have  trusted  the  public,  and  assisted 
our  present  necessities,  upon  acts  of  parliament,  in  the 
million  lottery,  bank  act,  and  other  loans,  shall  be  de- 
frauded of  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  those  acts  of  par- 
liament were  security  for.  And  to  conclude,  this  raising 
our  money  will  defraud  all  private  men  of  twenty  per 
cent,  in  all  their  debts  and  settled  revenues. 
.  Clipping,  by  Englishmen,  is  robbing  the  honest  man 
who  receives  clipped  money,  and  transferring  the  silver, 
i.e.  the  value  is  pared  off  from  it,  into  the'  clipper's 
pocket.  Clipping  by  foreigners  is  robbing  England 
itself;  and  thus  the  Spaniards  lately  robbed  Portugal  of 
a  great  part  of  its  treasure,  or  commodities,  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  by  importing  upon  them  clipped  money 
of  the  Portugal  stamp. 

^  Clipping,  and  clipped  money,  have,  besides  thi» 
Tobbery  of  the  public,  other  great  inconveniencies  :  as 
the  disordering  of  trade,  raising  foreign  exchange,  and 
a  g«ieral  disturbance,  which  every  one  feels^hereby  in 
his  private  affairs.  ^        . 
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•  Clipping  is  sb  gainful  and  ao  secret .  a  robbery^  that 
penalties  cannot  restrain  it,  as  we  see  by  experience. 

•  Nothing,  I  humbly  conceive,  can  put  a  stop  to  clip- 
ping, now  it  is  grown  so  universal,  and  men  become  so 
i^kilful  in  it,  but  making  it  unprofitable. 

Nothing  can  make  clipping  unprofitable,  but  making 
all  light  money  go  only  for  its  weight.  This  stops  clip- 
ping in  a  moment,  brings  out  all  the  milled  and  weighty 
money,  deprives  us  not  of  any  part  of  our  clipped  mo- 
ney for  the  use  of  trade,  and  brings  it  orderly,  and 
by  degrees,  and  without  force,  into  the  mint  to  be 
recoined. 

.  If  clipped  money  be  called  in  all  at  once,  and  stopped 
from  passing  by  weight,  I  fear  it  will  stop  trade,  put  our 
affairs  all  at  a  stand>  and  introduce  confusion.  Whereas, 
if  it  be  permitted  to  pass  by  its  weight,  till  it  can  by 
degrees  be  coined,  (the  stamp  securing  its  fineness,  as 
well  then  as  now,  and  the  scales  determining  its  weight) 
it  will  serve  for  paying  of  great  sums  as  commodiously 
almost '  as .  weighty  money,  and  the  weighty  money; 
being  then  brought  out,  will  serve  for  the  market 
trade,  and  less  payments,  and  also  to  weigh  thp  clipped 
money,  by. ' 

On  the  other  side,  if  clipped  money  be  allowed  to 
pass  Current  by  tale,  till  it  be  all  recoined,  one  of  these 
two  effects  will  apparently  foHow :  either  thdtwe  shall 
want  money  for  trade,  as  the  clipped  money  decreases, 
by  being  coined  into*  weighty;  (for  very  few,  if  any 
tody,  who  get  Weighty  money  into  their  hands,  will 
part  with  it,  whilst  clipped  money,  hot  of  half  the  value, 
IS  current). or  if  they  do,  the  coiners  and  clippers  will 
pick  it  up,,  and  new  coin  and  clip  it,  whereby  clipped 
money  .will  be]  increased ;  so  that,  by  this  way;  either 
tofotiey  will  be  wanting  to  trade,  or  clipped  money  con- 
tinued. If  dipped  money  be  stopped  all  at  once,  there* 
is  immediately  a  stop  of  trade.  If  it  be  permitted  to 
pass  in  tale,  as  if  it  were  lawful,  weighty  money,  whilst 
it  is  recoining,  iand  till  all  be  recoined,  that  way  also 
there  will  be  an  end  of  trade,  or  no  end  of  clipped 
money.  But,  if  it  be  made  to  pass  for  its  weight,  till  it 
be  all  recoined,  both  these  evils  are  avoided,  and  the 
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weighty  money>  which  wo  want^  will  be  brought  ont 
to  boot. 

Money  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  ott  of  trade*  For 
where  money  fails^  men  cannot  buy^  and  trade  stops. 

Credit  will  supply  the  defect  of  it  to  some  sroalt 
degree^  for  a  little  while.  But,  credit  being  nothing  but 
the  expectation  of  money  within  some  limited  time^ 
money  must  be  had,  or  credit  will  fail. 

Money  also  is  necessary  to  us,  in  a  certain  proper* 
tion  to  the  plenty  of  it  amongst  our  neighbours.  For, 
if  any  of  our  neighbours  have  it  in  a  much  greater  abun-- 
dance  than  we,  we  are  many  ways  obnoxious  to  them. 
1.  They  can  maintain  a  greater  force.  S.  They  can 
tempt  away  our  people,  by  greater  wages,  to  serve 
them  by  land  or  sea,  or  in  any  labour.  S.  They  can  com-- 
mand  the  markets,  and  thereby  break  our  trade,  and 
make  ns  poor.  4.  They  can  on  any  occasion  engross 
aval  and  warlike  stores,  and  thereby  endanger  us. 

In  countries  where  domestic  mines  do  not  supply 
it,  nothing  can  bring  in  silver  but  tribute,  or  trade. 
Tribute  is  the  effect  of  conquest :  trade,  of  skill  and 
industry. 

By  commerce  silver  is  brought  in,  only  by  an  over- 
balance of  trade. 

An  over-balance  of  trade,  is  when  the  quantity  of 
commodities  which  we  send  to  any  country  do  more 
than  pay  for  those  we  bring  from  thence :  for  then  the 
overplus  is  brought  home  in  bullion. 

Bullion  is  silver,  whose  workmanship  has  no  value. 
And  thus  foreign  coin  hath  no  value  here  for  its  stamp, 
and  our  coin  is  bullion  in  foreign  dominions. 

It  is  useless  and  labour  in  vain  to  coin  silver,  im- 
ported into  any  country,  where  it  is  not  to  stay. 

Silver  imported  cannot  stay  in  any  country  in  which, 
by  an  over^^balanee  of  their  whole  trade,  it  is  not  made 
theirs,  and  doth  not  become  a  real  increase  of  their 
wealth. 

If,  by  a  general  balance  of  its  trade,  England  yearly 
sends  out  commodities  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
thousand  ounces  of  silver  more  than  the  commodities 
we  bring  home  from  abroad  cost  us,  there  is  one  hun- 
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dred  thotLsand  pounds  every  year  clear  again ;  whick 
will  came  home  in  money^  be  a  real  increase  of  our 
wealthy  and  will  stay  here. 

On  the  other  side^  if^  upon  a  general  balaace  of  our 
whole  trade,  we  yearly  import  commodities  from  other 
parts  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
more  than  our  commodities  exported  pay  for,  we  every 
^ear  grow  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  poorer.  And 
if,  bemdes  that,  we  should  also  imjport  a  million  in 
bullion  from  Spain  every  year,  yet  it  is  not  ours ;  it  is  no 
increase  to  our  wealth,  nor  can  it  stay  here ;  but  must 
be  exported  again,  every  grain  of  it,  with  a  hundred 
tbousand  pounds  of  our  own  money  to  boot. 

I  have  heard  it  proposed,  as  a  way  to  keep  our 
money  here,  that  we  should  pay  our  debts  contracted 
beyond  seas  by  bills  of  exdimnge. 

The  idleness  of  such  a  proposition  will  appear,  when 
ike  tiature  of  exchange  is  a  Uttle  considered. 

Foreign  exchange  is  the  paying  of  money  in  one 
<;oimtry,  to  receive  it  in  another. 

The  exchange  is  high,  when  a  man  pays  for  bills  of 
exchange  above  tiie  par.  It  i^  low»  when  he  payil  less 
than  the  par« 

Ttie  par  is  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin 
of  one  •country,  oontaining  in  them  an  equal  quantity 
of  silver  to  that  in  another  number  of  pieces  of  the 
^om  of  another  country:  v.  g.  supposing  86  skillings  of 
Holland  to  have  just  as  mudi  silver  in  them  as  90  Emr- 
^ish  shillings.  KUs  of  exchange  drawn  from  England 
tb  Holland  at  the  rate  of  36  skillings  Dutch  for  eadb 
pound  sterling,  is  according  to  the  pan  He  that  payg 
the  money  here,  and  receives  it  there,  neither  gets  nor 
hoses  by  tibe  exchange ;  but  receives  just  the  same  quan* 
tilty  of  ailver  in  the  one  place,  that  he  parts  with  in  the 
other.  But  if  he  pays  one  pound  sterling  to  receive 
but  SO  skilGngs  in  Holland,  he  pays  one-sixth  more  than 
tiie  par,  and  so  pays  one-sixth  more  silver  for  the  ex- 
change, let  the  sum  be  what  it  will. 

The  reason  of  high  exchange  is  the  buying  much 
commodities  in  any  foreign  country,  beyond  the  value 
of  what  that  country  takes  ^  ours.    This^makes  £n^ 
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glishmeti  have  need  of  great  sums  there,  and  this  raises 
the  exchange,  or  price  of  biUs.  For  what  grows  more" 
into  demand,  increases  presently  in  price. 

Returning  money  by  exchange  into  foreign  parts 
keeps  not  one  farthing  from  going  out ;  it  only  prevent* 
the  more  troublesome  and  hazard6us  way  of  sending 
money  in  specie,  forwards  and  backwards.  Bills  of  ex- 
change are  sent  more  commodiously,  and  by  scrips  of 
paper  even  the  accounts  between  particular  debtors  and 
creditors,  in  different  countries,  as  far  as  the  commerce 
between  those  two  places  is  equivalent :  but  where  the 
over-balance,  on- either  side,  demands  payment,  there 
bills  of  exchange  can  do  nothing;  but  bullion,  or 
money  in  specie,  must  be  sent.  For  in  a  country  where 
we  owe  money,  and  have  no  debts  owing  to  us,  bills 
will  not  find  credit,  but  for  a  short  time,  till  money- 
can  be  sent  to  reimburse  those  that  paid  them ;  unless 
we  can  think  men  beyond  sea  will  part  with  theic 
money  for  nothing.  If  the  traders  of  England  owe  their 
correspondents  of  Holland  a  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
their  accounts  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  standing^ 
equal,  and  remaining  so,  one  farthing  of  this  hundred 
thousand  pounds  cannot  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange. 
For  example,  I  owe*  a  thousand  pounds  of  it;  and,  to 
pay  that,  buy  a  bill  of  N.  here,  drawn  on  John  deWit 
of  Amsterdam,  to  pay  P.  Van  Lore,  ray  correspondent 
there.  The  money  is  paid  accordingly,  and  thereby  I 
am  out  of  Van  Lore's  debt;  but  not  one  farthing  of  the 
debt  of  England  to  Holland  is  thereby  paid ;'  for  N*  ot, 
whom  I  bought  the  bill  of  exchange,  is  now  as  much 
indebted  to  John  de  Wit,  as  I  was  before  to  P.  Van 
Lore.  Particular  debtors  and  creditors  are  only  changed 
by  bills  of  exchange ;  but,  the  debt  owing  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  cannot  be  paid  without  realeffects 
sent  thither  to  that  value,  either  in  commodities  or 
money.  Where  the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for 
commodities  with  commodities,  there  money  must  be 
sent,  or  else  the  debt  cannot  be  paid. 

I  have  spoken  of  silver  coin  alone,  because  that  makes 
the  money  of  account  and  measure  of  trade,  all  through 
the  world.    For  all  contracts  are,  I  think,  everywhere 
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madeiind  accounts  kept  in  silver  coin,    I  am  sure  they 
af  e  so  in  England  and  the  neighbouring  <^ountries. 

Silver  therefore^  and  silver  alone,  is  the  mieasure  of 
commerce.  Two  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  cannot  be 
the  measure  of  commerce  both  together  in  any  coun- 
try; because  the  measure  of  commerce  must  be  perpe- 
tually the  same,  invariable,  and  keeping  the  same  pro* 
portion  of  value  in  all  its  parts.  But  so  only  one  metai 
does,  or  can  do  to  itself :  so  silver  is  to  silver,  and  gold 
to  gold.  An  ounce  of  silver  is  always  of  equal  valui^ 
to  an  ounce  of  silver^  and  an  ounce  of  gold  to  an  ounce 
of  gold ;  and  two  ounces  of  the  one  or  the  other,  of 
double,  the  value  to  an  ounce  of  the  same.  But  gold 
and  silver  change  their  value  one  to  another :  for  sup^ 
posing  them  to  be  in  value  as  sixteen  to  one  now;  per- 
haps the  next  month  they  may  be  as  fifteen  and  three 
quarters,  or  fifteen  and  seven-eighths  to  one.  And  one 
may  as  well  make  a  measure,  v.  g.  a  yard,  whose  parte 
lengthen  and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade  of  materials 
thatliave  not  always  a  settled,  invariable  value  to  one 
another.    . 

One  metal,  therefore,  alone  can  be  the  money  of  a<y 
coujot  and  contract,  and  the  measure  of  commerce  in 
any  country^  The  fittest  for  this  use,  of  all  other,  is 
silver,  for  many  reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  enough  that  the  world  has  agreed  in  i^ 
and  made  it  their  common  money,  and^as  the  Indians 
rightly '  call  it,  measure.  All  other  metals,  gold  as 
well  as  lead>  are  but  commodities. 

Commodities  are  moveables,  valuable  by  money,  the 
common  measure. 

Gold,  though  not  the  money  of  the  world,  and  tlie 
measure  of  commerce,  nor  fit  to  be  so,  yet  may,,  and 
4>ught  to  be  coined,  to  ascertain  its  weight  and  fineness ; 
andsuch  coin  may  safely  have  a  price,  as  well  as  a  stamp 
set  upon  it  by  public  authority;  so  the  value  set  be 
under  the  market-price.  For  then  such  pieces  coined 
will  be  a  commodity  as  passable  as  silver  money,  very 
little  varying  in  their  price :  as  guineas,  which  were 
coined  at  the  value  of  ^0^.  but  passed  usually  for  be^ 
tween  %\ox  QHs.  according  to  the. current  rate;  but. 
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«ot  harkig  to  high  a  rahie  put  upbn  than  fa  j  the  lair, 
nobody  could  be  forced  to  take  them  to  their  loss  at 
91$.  Gd.  if  the  price  t>f  gold  should  happen  at  any  time 
to  be  cheaper. 
From  what  has  been  said»  I  think  it  appears, 
1.  That  silyer  is  that  whidi  mankind  haye  agrefed  oil 
to  take  and  give  in  exchange  for  all  commodities  as  an 
equivalent. 

S.  That  it  is  by  the  quantity  of  silver  they  give  or 
take,  or  oHitract  for,  that  they  estimate  the  value  of 
other  things^  and  satisfy  for  them ;  and  thus,  by  its 
quantity,  silver  becomes  the  measure  of  cOBuenerce. 

3.  Hence,  it  necessarily  follovrs,  that  a  greater  quan* 
Atj  of  silver  has  a  greater  value;  a  less  quantity  of 
silver  has  a  less  value ;  and  an  equal  quantity  an  equal 
value. 

4.  That  money  differs  from  uncoined  silv«jr  oilly  in 
this,  that  the  quantity  of  silver  in  each  piece  of  money 
is  ascertained  by  the  stamp  it  b^irs ;  wUch  is  set  there 
to  be  a  public  voucher  of  its  weight  and  fineeesa. 

5.  That  gold  is  treasure  as  well  as  silver,  becai»e  it 
^decays  not  in  keying,  and  never  sinks  much  in  value. 

&  That  gold  is  fit  to  be  coined  as  well  as  silver ;  to 
ascertain  its  quantity  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  traffie 
in  it ;  but  not  fit  to  be  joined  with  silver  as  a  measure 
of  commerce. 

7*  That  jewels  too  are  treasury  because  they  keep 
without  decay,  and  have  constantly  a  great  value  in 
proportion  to  their  butt:;  but  cannot  be  iksed  lor  mw- 
ai&y,  because  their  value  is  not  measured  by  their  qunn- 
tity,  nor  can  they,  as  gold  and  silvery  be  divided,  and 
keep  their  vahiew 

8.  The  other  metals  are  not  tmsure^  beearne  thcsy 
ilecay  in  keeping,  and  because  of  their  plenty,  wkadk 
makes  their  value  little  in  a  great  bulk ;  Md  so  unfit 
for  money,  commerce,  and  c^riagOi.  ' 

Q.  That  the  only  way  to  bring  tiretsure  into  Bng«- 
land,  is  the  well  ordering  our  trade.. 

10.  That  the  only  way  to  bring  silver  and  gold  to  the 
mint,  for  the  increase  of  our  stock  of  money  and  tiei^ 
svLve;  which  shall  stay  here,  is  an  over*balance  of  our 
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whole  trade.    All  other  ways^  to  increase  omr  money 
and  iicfa&9(,  are  but  projects  that  will  fail  us. 

These  things  premised,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
wherein  I  differ  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  upon  what 
grounds  I  do  so. 

Mr«  Lowndes  proposes,  that  our  money  should  be 
raised  (as  it  is  called)  one-fifth :  that  is.  That  all  our 
present  denominations  of  money,  as  penny,  shilling, 
half-crown,  crown,  Sm^.  should  each  have  one-fifth  less 
lalver  in  it,  or  be  answered  with  coin  of  one-£fth  less 
Talue.  How  he  proposes  to  have  it  done  I  shall  con* 
sider  hereafter.  I  shall  at  jpresent  only  examine  the 
reasons  he  gives  for  it. 

His  first  reason,  p.  68,  he  gives  us  in  these  words, 
'<  The  value  of  the  silver  in  the  coin  ought  to  be  taised 
to  the  foot  of  six  shillings  three-pence  in  every  crown; 
because  the  price  of  standard  silver  in  bullion  is  risen 
to  six  shillings  five-pence  an  ounce." 

This  reascm  seems  to  me  to  labomr  under  severnl 
mistakes ;  as 
.    1.  That  standard  silver  can  rise  in  respect  of  itself. 

$.  That  standa;rd  bullion  is  now,  or  ever  vras  worth, 
or  sold  to  the  traders  in  it  for  6^.  6d*  the  ounce,  of  law- 
ful money  of  England.  For  if  that  matter  of  fact  holds 
not  to  be  so,  that  an  ounce  of  sterling  bullion  Is  worth 
68.  5d.  of  out  milled  weighty  money,  this  reason  ceases: 
and  our  weighty  crown-pieces  ought  not  to  be  ridsed  to 
fo.  Sd.  because  oifi-  Bght  clipped  money  will  not  pur- 
diase  an  ounce  of  standard  bullion,  under  the  rate  of 
6^.  5d.  of  diat  light  moiiey.  And  let  me  add  here, 
nor  for  that  rate  neither.  If  therefore  the  author  means 
here,  that  an  ounce  of  standard  silver  is  risen  to  6^.  5d. 
of  our  clipped  money,  I  grant  it  him,  and  higher  too. 
But  then,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  imt 
lawful  coin,  which  remains  undipped ;  unless  he  will 
say  too,  that  standard  bullion  is  so  risen,  as  to  be  worth, 
mA  actually  to  sell  for,  6s.  5d.  the  ounce,  of  our  weighty 
milled  money.  This  I  not  only  deny,  but  farther  ad4, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  so.  For  6s.  5d.  of  milted 
mKmey  weighs  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  near.  Can  it 
tiieref(»re  be  possible,  that  one  ounce  of  any  <K»nmodity 
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should  be  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter,  of  the  8el& 
same  commodity^  and  of  exactly  the  same  goodness? 
for  so  is  standard  silver  to  standard  silver.  Indeed^  one 
has  a  mark  upon  it,  which  the  other  has  not ;  but  it 
is  a  mark  that  makes  it  rather  more  than  less  valuable : 
or  if  the  mark^  by  hindering  its  exportation,  makes  it 
less  valuable  for  that  purpose^  the  melting-pot  can 
easily  take  it  off. 

The  complaint  made  of  melting  down  our  weighty 
money  answers  this  reason  evidently.  Fon  can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  goldsmith  will  give  one  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  coined  silver  for  one. ounce  of. bullion ;  when^ 
by  putting  it  into  his  melting-pot,  he  can,  for  less  than 
a  penny  charge,  make  it  bullion?  (For  it  is  always  to 
be  r^fnembered,  what  I  think  is  made  clear,  that  the 
value  of  silver,  considered  as  it  is  money,  and  themen^ 
sure  of  commerce,  is  nothing  but  its  quantity.)  And 
thus  a  milled  shilling,  which  has  double  the  weight  of 
silver  in  it  to  a  current  shilling,  whereof  half  the  silver 
is  clipped  away,  has  double  the  value.  And  to  show 
that  this  is  so,  I  will  undertake  that  any  merchant, 
who  has  bullion  to  sell,  shall  sell  it  for  a  great  deal.l^ss 
Buinber  of  shillings  in  tale,  to  any  one  who  will  con- 
tract to  pay  him  in  milled  money,  than  if  he  be  paid 
in  the  current  clipped  money. 

Those  who,  say  bullion  is  risen,  I  desire  to  tell  me, 
what  they  mean  by  risen  ?  Any  commodity,  I  think,  is 
properly  said  to  be  risen,  when  the  same  quantity  will 
exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  another  thing ;  but 
more  particularly  of  that  thing,  which  is  the  measure 
of  commerce  in  the  country.  And  thus  com  is  said  to 
be  iiisen  among  the  English  in  Virginia,  when  a  bushel 
of  it  will  sell  or  exchange  for  more  pounds  of  tobacco; 
amongst  the  Indians,  when  it  will  sell  for  more  yards 
of  wampompeak,  which  is  their  money;  and  amongst 
the  English  here,  when  it  will  exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver  than  it  would  before.  Rising  and 
falling  of  commodities  are  always  between  several  com- 
modities of  distinct  worths.  But  nobody  can  say  that 
tobacco  (of  the  same  goodness)  is  risen  in  respect  of  it* 
self.    One  pound  of  the  same  goodness  will  never  ex^ 
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change  for  a  ^ound  and  a  quarter  of  the  same  good- 
ness. And  so  it  is  in  silver:  an  ounce  of  silver  will  al- 
ways be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  silver :  nor  can 
it  ever  rise  or  fall  in  respect  of  itself :  an  ounce  of 
standard  silver  can  nevjer  be  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quar- 
ter of  standard  silver;  nor  one  ounce  of  uncoined  silver 
exchange  for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  silver :. 
the  stamp  cannot  so  much  debase  its  value.  Indeed 
the  stamp^  hindering  its  free  exportation^  may  make  the 
goldsmith  (who  profits  by  the  return. of  money)  give 
one  hundred  and  twentieth,  or  one-sixtieth,  or  perhaps, 
sometimes,  one-thirtieth  more,  that  is,  5s.  Q,\d:  5s.  3d* 
or  5s.  4fd.  the  ounce  of  coined  silver  for  uncoined,  when 
there  is  need  of  sending  silver  beyond  seas ;  as  there 
always  is,  when  the  balance  of  trade  will  not  supply 
our  wants,  and  pay  our  debts  there.  But  much  be-^ 
yond  this  the  goldsmith  will  never  give  for  bullion ; 
^ince  he  can  make  it  out  of  coined  money  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

It  is  said  bullion  is  risen  to  6s.  5d.  the  ounce,  f.  e. 
that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  will  exchange  for  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  silver.  If  any  one  can 
believe  this,  I  will  put  this  short  case  to  him :  He  has 
of  bullion,  or  standard,  uncoined  silver,  two  round 
plates,  each  of  an  exact  size  and  weight  of  a  crown- 
piece:  he  has  besides,  of  the  same  bullion,  a  round 
plate  of  the  Weight  and  size  of  a  shilling,  and  another 
yet  less,  of  an  exjact  weight  and  size  of  a  three-pence. 
The  two  great  plates  being  of  equal  weight  and  fine- 
ness, I  suppose  he  will  allow  to  be  of  equal  value,  and, 
that  the  two  less,  joined  to  either  of  them,  make  it  one- 
fifth  more  worth  than  the  other  is  by  itself,  they  hav-^ 
ing  all  three  together  one-fifth  more  silver  in  them. 
Let  us  suppose  then  one  of  the  greater,  and. the,  two 
less  plates  to  have  received  the  next  moment^  (by  mi- 
racle, or  by  the  mill,  it  matters  not  how)  the  mark  or 
stamp  of  our  crown,  our  shilling,  and  our  three-pence: 
can  any  body  say,  that  now  they  have  got  the  stamp  of 
our  mint  upon  them,  they  are  so  fallen  in  value,  or  the 
other  unstamped  piece  so  risen,  that  that  unstamped 
piec^,  which  a  mojnent  before  was  worth  only  one  of 
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the  other  pieces,  is  now  worth  them  all  three  ?  Which 
is  to  say,  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  is  worth  an 
bunce  aiid  a  quarter  of  coined.  This  is  what  men  would 
persuade  us,  when  they  say,  that  bullion  is  raised  to  6s. 
5d.  (6f  lawful  money)  the  ounce,  which  I  say  is  utterly 
impossible^  Let  us  consider  this  ^  little  farther,  in  an- 
other instance.  The  present  milled  crown-pieces,  say 
they,  will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion,  with- 
out the  ad^tion  of  a  shilling  and  a  three-pence  of  weighty 
coin  added  to  it.  Coin  but  that  crown*piece  into  6^. 
Sd.  and  then  they  say  it  will  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion^ 
or  else  they  give  up  theSr  reason  and  measure  of  raising* 
the  money.  Do  that  which  is  allowed  to  be  equiva^- 
lent  to  coining  of  a  present  milled  crown^piece  into 
&•  Sd.  viz.  call  it  T5  pence,  and  then  also  it  nmst  by 
this  rule  of  raising  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion.  If  this  be 
so,  the  self-same  milled  crown-piece  will  and  will  not 
exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion.  Call  it  60  pence, 
and  it  will  not :  the  very  next  moment  call  it  75  pence, 
and  it  Will.  X  am  afraid  nobody  can  think  change  of 
,  denomination  has  such  power. 

Mr.  Lowndes  supports  this  his  first  f^ason  witli 
these  words,  p.  68 :  ^  This  reason,  which  I  hutidbly 
conceive  will  appear  irrefragable,  is  grounded  upon 
a  truth  so^  apparent,  that  it  may  well  be  compared 
to  an  axiom,  even  in  mathematics^  reasoning ;  to  wit^ 
that,  whensoever  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver  in  tli6 
c<Hn  hath  been,  or  shall  be,  less  than  the  price  of 
silrer  in  bullion,  the  coin  hath,  and  will  be  meited 
down." 

This  I  think,  though  it  be  allowed  Mr.  Lowndes  fof 
as  apparent  a  truth,  and  as  certain  a  maxim  as  he  could 
wish,  yet  serves  not  at  all  to  his  purpose  of  lessening 
the  coin.  For  when  the  coin  is,  as  it  should  be,  ac» 
cording  to  the  standard  (let  the  standard  be  what  it  will) 
weighty  and  undipped,  it  is  impossiUe  that  the  value 
of  coined  silver  should  be  less  than  the  vahie  or  price 
of  uncoined ;  because,  as  I  have  shown,  the  value  and 
quantity  of  silver  are  the  same :  and  where  the  quanti^ 
ties  are  equal,  the  values  are  equal,  excepting  only  thf 
odds  that  may  be  between  buluon  that  may  be  freely 
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exported,  and  coined  silver  that  may  not ;  the  oddd 
whereof  scarce  ever  amounts  to  above  Qd.  per  ounce, 
and  rarely  to  above  a  penny,  or  an  halfpenny.  And 
this  odds  (whatever  it  be)  will  equally  belong  to  his 
raised  milled  money,  which  cannot  be  exported,  as  it 
will  to  our  present  milled  money,  which  cannot  be  ex- 

})orted,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  particu- 
arly  hereafter.  All  this  disorder,  and  a  thousand  others, 
come  from  light  and  unlawful  money  being  current* 
For  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  bullion  should  be  kept 
up  to  the  value  of  your  clipped  money ;  that  is,  that 
bullion  should  not  be  sold  by  the  ounce  for  less  than 
6s.  5d.  when  that  65.  Bd.  clipped  money,  paid  for  it, 
does  not  weigh  above  an  ounce.  This  instance,  there* 
fore,  pf  the  present  price  of  bullion,  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  quantity  of  silver  in  money  governs  the 
value  of  it,  and  not  the  denomination ;  as  appears^ 
when  clipped  money  is  brought  to  buy  bullion.  This 
is  a  fair  trial :  silver  is  set  against  silver,  and  by  that  is 
seen,  whether  clipped  money  be  of  the  same  value 
with  weighty  of  the  same  denomination,  or  whether 
it  be  not  the  quantity  of  silver  in  it  that  regulates  its 
value. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  man  so 
well  skilled  in  the  law,  especially  of  the  mint,  the  ex- 
chequer, and  of  our  money,  should  all  along  in  this 
argument  speak  of  clipped  money  as  if  it  were  the 
lawful  money  of  England ;  and  should  propose  by  that 
(which  is  in  effect  by  the  clipper's  sheers)  to  regulate 
a  new  sort  of  coin  to  be  introduced  into  England*  And 
if  he  will  stand  to  that  measure,  and  lessen  the  new 
coin  to  the  rate  of  bullion  sold  in  exchange  for  pre* 
sent,  current,  clipped  money,  to  prevent  its  being 
melted  down,  he  must  make  it  yet  much  lighter  than 
he  proposes ;  so  that  raising  it,  or,  to  give  it  its  due 
name,  that  lessening  of  it  one-fifth  will  not  serve  the 
turn:  for  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  bullion  now  in 
England  is  nowhere  to  be  bought  by  the  ounce  for  &s* 
5d.  of  our  present,  current,  clipped  money.  So  that 
if  this  rule  be  true,  and  nothing  can  save  the  weighty 
coin  from  melting  down,  but  reducing  it  to  the  weight 
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that  clipped  money  ii^  brought  to^  he  must  lessen  thtf 
money  in  his  new  coin  much  more  than  one-fifth ;  for 
an  ounce  of  standard  bullion  will  always  be  worth  an 
ounce  of  clipped  money^  whether  that  in  tale  amounts 
to  6s.  5d.  6s.  6d.  lOs.  or  any  other  number  of  shil- 
lings or  pence  of  the  nick-named  clipped  money.  For 
a  piece  of  silver^  that  was  coined  for  a  shillings  but  has 
but  half  the  silver  clipped  off,  in  the  law,  and  in  pro^ 
priety  of  speech,  is  no  more  a  shilling  than  a  piece  of 
wood,  which  was  once  sealed  a  yard,  is  still  a  yard^ 
when,  one  half  of  it  is  broken  off. 

Let  us  consider  this  maxim  a  little  farther :  which, 
out  of  the  language  of  the  mint,  in  plain  English,  I 
think  amounts  to  thus  much,  viz.  ^^That  when  an  ounce 
of  standard  bullion  costs  a  greater  number  of  pence 
in  tale,  than  an  ounce  of  that  bullion  can  be  coined 
into,  by  the  standard  of  the  mint,  the  coin  will  be 
melted  down."     I  grant  it,  if  bullion  should  rise»  to 
15  pence  the  ounce  above  5s.  2d.  as  is  now  pfetended  ; 
which  is  to  say,  that  an  ounce  of  bullion  cannot  be 
bought  for  less  than  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  like 
silver  coined.  But  that,  as  I  have  showed,  is  impossible 
to  be  :  and  every  one  would  be  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary, if  we  jhad  none  now  but  lawful  money  current.   - 
But  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  price  and  value  of  things  be 
confounded  and  uncertain,  when  the  measure  itself  is 
lost.  For  we  have  now  no  lawful  silver  money  current 
amongst  US ;  and  therefore  cannot  talk  nor  judge  right, 
by  our  present,  uncertain,  clipped  money,  of  the  value 
and  price  of  things,  in  reference  to  our  lawful,  regular 
coin,  adjusted  and  kept  to  the  unvarying  standard  of  the 
mint.     The  price  of  silver  in  bullion  above  the  value 
of  silver  in  coin,  when  clipping  has  not  defaced  our  cur- 
rent cash  (for  then  the  odds  i&  very  rarely  above  a  penny, 
or  twopence  the  ounce)  is  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of 
melting  down  our  coin,  that  this  price,  which  is  given 
above  the  value  of  the  silver  in  our  coin,  is  given  only 
to  preserve  our  coin  from  being  melted  down :  for  no- 
body buys,  bullion  at  above  5s.  Qd.  the  ounce,  (which  is 
just  the  value)  for  any  other  reason,  but  to  avoid  the. 
crime  and  hazard  of  melting  down  our  coin. 
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I  think  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands^  that  nobody 
will  melt  down  our  money,  but  for  profit.  Now  profit 
can  be  made  by  melting  down  our  money  but  only  in 
two  cases. 

First,  When  the  current  pieces  of  the  same  deno- 
mination are  unequal,  and  of  different  weights,  some 
heavier,  some  lighter  :  for  then  the  traders  in  money 
cull  out  the  heavier,  and  melt  them  down  with  profit. 
This^  is  the  ordinary  fault  of  coining  by  the  hammer, 
wherein  it  usually  sufficed,  that  a  bar  of  silver  was  cut 
into  as  many  half-crowns,  or  shillings,  as  answered  its 
whole  weight ;  without  being  very  exact  in  making  each 
particular  piece  of  its  due  weight;  whereby  some  pieces 
came  to  be  heavier  and  some  lighter,  than  by  the  stand- 
ard- they  should.  And  then  the  heavier  pieces  were 
culled  out,  and  there  was  profit  to  be  made  (as  one  easily 
perceives)  in  melting  them  down.  But  this  cause  of 
melting  down  our  money  is  easily  prevented,  by  the 
exactor  way  of  coining  by  the  mill,  in  which  each  single 
piece  is  brought  to  its  just  weight.  This  inequality  of 
pieces  of  the  same  denomination,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
money,  more  than  ever,  since  clipping  has  been  in 
fashion :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  this 
irregular  state  of  our  money,  one  complaint  is,  that  the 
heavy  itooney  is  melted  down.  But  thiis  also  the  making 
clipped  money  go  at  present  for  its  weight,  (which  is 
a  sudden  reducing  of  it  to  the  standard)  and  then,  by 
degrees,  recoining  it  into  milled  money,  (which  is  the 
ultimate  and  more  complete  reducing  it  to  the  standard) 
perfectly  cures.    ' 

The  other  case,  wherein  our  money  comes^  to  be 
melted  down,  is  a  losing  trade ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  an  over-great  consumption  of  for 
reign  commodities.  Whenever  the  over-balance  of  fo- 
reign trade  makes  it  diifficuli  for  our  merchants  to  get 
bills  of  exchange,  the  exchange  presently  rises,  and  the 
returns  of  money  raise  them  in  proportion  to  the  want 
of  money  Englishmen  have  in  any  parts  beyond  seas. 
They  who  thus  furnish  them  with  bills,  not  being  able 
to  satisfy  their  correspondents,  on  whom  those  bills  are 
drawn,  with  the  product  of  our  commodities  there. 
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must  send  silver  from  hence  to  reimburse  them^  and  re- 
pay the  money  they  have  drawn  out  of  their  hands* 
Whilst  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  small  price  more  thaa 
the  weight  of  our  current  cash,  these  exchangers  gene* 
rally  choose  rather  to  buy  bullion,  than  run  the  risk 
of  melting  down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by  the 
law.    And  thus  the  matter  for  the  most  part  went, 
whilst  milled  and  clipped  money  passed  promiscuously 
in  payment :  for  so  long  a  clipped  half-crown  was  as 
good  here  as  a  milled  one,  since  one  passed,  and  could 
be  had  as  freely  as  the  other.    But  as  soon  as  there 
began  to  be  a  distinction  between  clipped  and  undipped 
money,  and  weighty  money  could  no  longer  be  had  for 
the  light,  bullion  (as  was  natural)  arose ;  and  it  would 
fall  again  to-morrow  to  the  price  it  was  at  before,  if 
there  were  none  but  weighty  money  to  pay  for  it*    In 
short,  whenever  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  and  eon* 
sumption  exceeds  our  exportation  of  commodities,  our 
money  must  go  to  pay  our  debts  so  contracted,  whether 
melted  or  not  melted  down.     If  the  law  makes  the  ex* 
portation  of  our  coin  penal,  it  will  be  melted  down  j 
if  it  leaves  the  exportation  of  our  coin  free,  as  in  Hoi* 
land,  it  will  be  carried  out  in  specie.    One  way  or 
other,  go  it  must,  as  we  see  in  Spain ;  but  whether 
melted  down,  or  not  melted  down,  it  matters  little : 
our  coin  and  treasure  will  be  both  ways  equally  dimi-r 
nished,  and  can  be  restored  only  by  au  over-balance 
of  our  whole  exportation,  to  our  whole  importation  of 
consumable  commodities.     Laws  made    against  ex- 
portation of  money  or  bullion  will  be  all  in  vain.    Re- 
straint, or  liberty  in  that  matter,  makes  no  country  rich 
or  poor :  a6  we  see  in  Holland,  which  had  plenty  o| 
money  under  the  free  liberty  of  its  exportation,  and 
Spain  in  great  want  of  money  under  the  severest  pe-r 
Baltics  against  carrying  of  it  out.    But  the  coining,  or 
not  coining  our  money,  on  the  same  foot  it  was  before^ 
or  in  bigger  or  less  pieces,  and  under  whatsoever  de-r 
nominations  you  please,  contributes  nothing  to,  or 
against  its  melting  down,  or  exportation,  so  our  money 
be  all  kept,  each  species  in  its  full  weight  of  silver* 
according  to  the  standard:  for  if  some  be  heavier,  and 
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some  tighter,  allowed  to  be  cnrrent,  so  under  the  same 
denomination  the  heavier  will  be  melted  down,  where 
the  temptation  of  profit  is  considerable,  which  in  well- 
regulated  coin  kept  to  the  standard  cannot  be.    But 
this  melting  down  carries  not  away  one  grain  of  our 
treasure  out  of  England.     The  coming  and  going  of 
that  depends  wholly  upon  the  balance  of  our  trade ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  wrong  conclusion  which  we  find, 
p.  71*  *'  That  continuing  either  old  or  new  coins  on 
the  present  foot  will  be  nothing  else  but  furnishing  a 
i^ecies  to  melt  down  at  an  extravagant  profit,  and  will 
encourage  a  violent  exportation  of  our  silver,  for  the  sake 
of  the  gain  only,  till  we  shall  have  little  or  none  left/* 
For  example:  let  us  suppose  all  our  light  money  new 
coined,  upon  the  foot  that  this  gentleman  would  have 
it,  and  all  our  old  milled  crowns  going  for  7^  pence, 
as  he  proposes,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  milled  money 
proportionably ;   I  desire  it  to  be  showed  how  this 
would  hinder  the  exportation  of  one  ounce  of  silver,, 
whilst  our  affairs  are  in  the  present  posture.     Again, 
on  the  other  side,  supposing  all  our  money  were  now 
milled  coin  upon  the  present  foot,  and,  our  balance  of 
trade  changing,  our  exportation  of  commodities  were, 
a  million  more  than  our  importation,  and  likely  to 
continue  so  yearly ;  whereof  one  half  was  to  Holland, 
and  the  other  to  Flanders,  there  being  an  equal  balance 
between  England  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world  we 
trade  to :  I  ask,  what  possible  gain  could  any  English- 
man make,  by  melting  down  and  carrying  out  our 
money  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  when  a  million  was 
to  come  thence  hither,  and  Englishmen  had  more  there 
already  than  they  knew  how  to  use  there,  and  could 
not  get  home  without  paying  dear  there  for  bills  of 
exchange  ?  If  that  were  the  case  of  our  trade,  the  ex- 
change would  presently  fall  here,  and  rise  there  beyond 
the  par  of  their  money  to  ours,  /,  e.  an  English  mer-< 
chant  must  give  in  Holland  more  silver  for  the  billa 
he  bought  there,  than  he  should  receive  upon  those 
trills  here,  if  the  two  sums  were  weighed  one  againet 
the  other :  or  run  the  risque  of  bringing  it  home  in 
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specie.    And  what  then  could  any  Englishman  get  hy 
exporting  money  or  silver  thither  ? 

These  are  the  only  two  cases  wherein  our  coin  can 
be  melted  down  with  profit ;  and  I  challenge  any  one 
living  to  show  me  any  other.  The  one  of  them  is  re- 
inoved  only  by  a  regular  just  coin,  kept  equal  to  the 
standard ;  be  that  what  it  will,  it  matters  not,  as  to  the 
point  of  melting  down  of  the  money.  The  other  is  to 
be  removed  only  by  the  balance  of  our  trade  kept 
from  running  us  behind-hand,  and  contracting  debts 
in  foreign  countries  by  an  over-consumption  of  their 
commodities. 

To  those  who  say,  that  the  exportation  of  our  money, 
whether  melted  down,  or  not  melted  down,  depends 
wholly  upon  our  consumption  of  foreign  commodities, 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  sizes  of  the  several  species  of 
our  money,  which  will  be  equally  exported,  or  not  exr 
ported,  whether  coined  upon  the  old  or  the  proposed 
new  foot :  Mr.  Lowndes  replies : 

1*  That  *'  the  necessity  of  foreign  expense,  and 
exportation  to  answer  the  balance  of  trade,  may  be 
diminished,  but  cannot  in  any  sense  be  augmented,  by 
raising  the  value  of  our  money/' 

I  beg  his  pardon,  if  I  cannot  assent  to  this.  Be- 
cause the  necessity  of  our  exportation  of  money,  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  debts  which  we  contract  in 
foreign  parts,  beyond  what  our  commodities  exported 
can  pay;  the  coining  our  money  in  bigger  or  less 
pieces,  under  the  same  or  different  denominations,  or 
on  the  present  or  proposed  foot,  in  itself  neither  in- 
creasing those  debts,  nor  the  expenses  that  make  them, 
can  neither  augment  nor  diminish  the  exportation  of 
our  money. 

2.  He  replies,  p.  72,  That  melters  of  the  coin 
"  will  have  less  profit  by  fourteen-pence  hal^enny 
in  the  crown/'  when  the  money  is  coined  upon  the 
new  foot. 

To  this  I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  there  will  not  be 
a  farthing  more  profit  in  melting  down  the  money,  if 
it  were  all  new  milled  money,  upon  the  present  foot. 
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tlian  if  it  were  all  new  coined,  as  is  proposed,  one-fifth 
lighter.  For  whence  should  the  profit  arise  more  in  the 
one  than  the  other  ?  But  Mr.  Lowndes  goes  upon  this 
supposition ;  That  standard  bullion  is  now  worth  six 
shillings  and  five-pence  an  ounce  of  milled  money,  and 
would  continue  to  sell  for  six  shillings  and  five*pence 
the  ounce,  if  our  money  were  all  weighty  milled 
money :  both  which  I  take  to  be  mistakes,  and  think 
I  have  proved  them  to  be  so. 

3.  He  says,  '^  It  is  hoped  that  the  exdhange  to 
Holland  may  be  kept  at  a  stand,  or  at  least  from 
falling  much  lower.'*  I  hope  so  too»  But  how  that 
concerns  this  argument,  or  the  coining  of  the  money 
upon  a  new  foot,  I  do  not  see. 

•  4.  He  says,  p.  73,  '*  There  is  a  great  difference,  with 
regard  to  the  service  or  disservice  of  the  public,  be- 
tween carrying  out  bullion,  or  coin  for  necessary  uses, 
or  for  prohibiting  commodities."  The  gain  to  the  ex- 
porters, which  is  that  which  makes  them  melt  it  down 
and  export  it,  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  And  the  ne- 
cessity of  exporting  it  is  the  same.  For  it  is  to  pay 
debts,  which  there  is  an  equal  necessity  of  payings 
when  once  contracted,  though  for  useless  things.  They 
are  the  goldsmiths  and  dealers  in  silver,^  that  usually 
export  what  silver  is  sent  beyond  sea,  to  pay  the  debts 
they  have  contracted  by  their  bills  of  exchange.  But 
those  dealers  in  exchange  seldom  know,  or  consider, 
how  they,  to  whom  they  give  their  bills,  have,  or  will 
employ,  the  money  they  receive  upon  those  bills.  Pro- 
hibited commodities,  it  is  true,  should  be  kept  out,  and 
useless  ones  impoverish  us  by  being  brought  in.  But 
this  is^^the  fault  of  our  importation :  and  there  the^  mis* 
chief  should  be  cured  by  laws,  and  our  way  of  living* 
For  the  exportation  of  our  treasure  is  not  the  cause  of 
their  importation,,  but  the  consequence*  Vanity  and 
luxury  spends  them :.  that  gives  them  vent  here  :  that 
rent  causes  their  importation:  and  when  oqr  mer-' 
ehauts  have  brought  them,  if  our, commodities  will  not 
be.  enoughv  our  money  must  go  to  pay  for  them.  But 
what  this:  paragraph  has  in  it  against  continuing  our 
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coin  upon  the  present  foot,  or  for  making  our  coin 
lighter,  I  confess  here  again.,  I  do  not  see- 
It  is  true  what  Mr.  Lowndes  observes  here,  the  im- 
portation of  gold,  and  the  going  of  guineas  at  30^.  has 
been  a  great  prejudice  and  loss  to  the  kingdom*  But' 
that  has  been  wholly  owing  to  our  clipped  money,  and 
not  at  all  to  our  money  being  coined  at  five  shillings 
and  two-pence  the  ounce ;  nor  is  the  coining  our  money 
lighter  the  cure  of  it.  The  only  remedy  for  that  mis- 
chief, as  well  as  a  great  many  others,  is  the  putting  an 
end  to  the  passing  of  clipped  money  by  tale,,  as  if  it 
were  lawful  coin. 

5.  His  fifth  head,  p.  7^,  is  to  answer  those,  who 
hold,  that,  by  the  lessening  our  money  one-fifth,  all 
people,  who  are  to  receive  money  upon  contracts 
already  made,  will  be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent. 
of  their  due :  and  thus  all  men  will  lose  one-fifth  of 
their  settled  revenues/  and  all  men,  that  have  lent 
money,  one-fifth  of  their  principal  and  use.  To  re* 
move  this  objection,  Mr.  Lowndes  says,  that  silver  in 
England  is  grown  scarce,  and  consequently  dearer, 
and  so  is  of  higher  price.  Let  us  grant  for  the  present, 
it  is  of  higher  price  (which  how  he  makes  out,  I  shall 
examine  by  and  by).  This,  if  it  were  so,  ought  not  to 
annul  any  man's  bargain,  nor  make  him  receive  less  in 
quantity  than  he  lent.  He  was  to  receive  again  the 
same  sum,  and  the  public  authority  was  guarantee,  that 
the  same  sum  should  have  the  same  quantity  of  silver, 
under  the  same  denomination.  And  the  reason  is  plain, 
why  in  justice  he  ought  to  have  the  same  quantity  of 
silver  again,  notwithstanding  any  pretended  rise  of  its 
value.  For  if  silver  had  grown  more  plentiful,  and  by 
consequence  (by  our  author's  rule)  cheaper,  his  debtor 
would  not  have  been  compelled,  by  the  public  authority, 
to  have  paid  him,  in  consideration  of  its  cheapness,  a 
greater  quantity  of  silver  than  they  contracted  for» 
Cocoa-nuts  were  the  money  of  a  part  of  America,  when 
we  first  came  thither.  Suppose  then  you  had  lent  me 
last  year  300,  or  fifteen  score  cocoa-nuts,  to  be  repdd 
this  year,  would  you  be  satisfied,  and  think  yourself 
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paid  your  due,  if  I  should  tell  you,  cocoa-nuts  were 
scarce  this  year^  and  that  fourscore  were  of  as  much 
value  this  year  as  a  hundred  the  last ;  and  that  there- 
fore you  were  well  and  fully  paid,  if  I  restored  to  you 
only  240  for  the  300  I  borrowed?  Would  you  not 
think  yourself  defrauded  of  two-thirds  of  your  right  by 
such  a  payment  ?  Nor  would  it  make  any  amends  for 
this  to  justice,  or  reparation  to  you,  that  the  public  had 
(after  your  contract,  which  was  made  for  fifteen  score) 
altered  the  denomination  of  score,  and  applied  it  to 
sixteen  instead  of  twenty.  Examine  it,  and  you  will 
find  this  just  the  case,  and  the  loss  proportionable  in 
them  both;  that  is,  a  real  loss  of  twenty  per  cent. 
As  to  Mr.  Lowndes's  proofs,  that  silver  is  now  one- 
fifth  more  value  than  it  was,  and  therefore  a  man  has 
right  done  him,  if  he  receive  one-fifth  less  than  his 
contract,  I  fear  none  of  them  will  reach  Mr.  Lowndes's 
point.  He  saith,  p.  77^ ''  By  daily  experience  nineteen 
penny-weights,  and  three-tenths  of  a  penny-weight  of 
sterling  silver,  which  is  just  the  weight  of  a  crown- 
piece,  will  purchase  more  coined  money  than  five  un- 
dipped shillings."  I  wish  he  had  told  us  where  this 
daily  experience  he  speaks  of  is  to  be  found :  for  I 
dare  say  nobody  hath  seen  a  sum  of  undipped  shillings 
paid  for  bullion  any  where  these  twelve  months,  to  go 
no  further  back. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  he  had  told  us  how  much 
more  than  five  lawful  milled  shillings  bullion  of  the 
weight  of  a  crown-piece  will  purchase.  If  he  had  said 
it  would  purchase  six  shillings  and  three-pence  weighty 
money,  he  had  proved  the  matter  in  question.  Ana 
whoever  has  the  weight  of  a  crown  in  silver  paid  him 
in  Mr.  Lowndes's  new  coin^  instead  of  six  shillings  and 
three-pence  of  our  present  money,  has  no  injury  done 
him,  if  it  will  certamly  purchase  him  six  shillings  and 
three-pence  all  undipped,  of  our  present  money.  But 
every  one,  at  first  sight,  perceives  this  to  be  impossible^ 
as  I  have  already  proved  it.  I  have  in  this  the  con- 
currence of  Mr.  Lowndes's  new  scheme,  to  prove  it  to 
be  so.  For,  p.  62,  he  proposes  that  his  silver  unit, 
having  the  weight  and  fineness  of  a  present  undipped 
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'crown-piew,  should  go  for  75  pence;  and  that  the 
present  shilling  shoald  go  for  15  pence;  hy  which 
-estahlishment  there  will  be  75  pence  in  his  unit,  and 
93  pence  -three-farthings  in  six  shillings  «nd  three- 
pence, weighty  money  of  the  present  coin ;  which  is 
an  undeniable  confession,  that  it  is  as  impossible  for 
his  silver  unit,  having  no  more  silver  in  it  than  a  pre- 
sent undipped  crown,  to  be  worth,  and  so  to  purchai?e, 
six  undipped  shillings  and  three^pence  of  our  present 
money ;  as  it  is  for  75  pence  to  be  worth  93  of  the 
same  pence,  or  75  to  be  equal  to  93. 

If  he  means  by  more,  that  his  sterling  silver  of  the 
weight  of  a  crown-piece  will  purchase  a  penny,  or 
two-pence  more  than  five  undipped  shillings,  which  is 
the  most,  and  which  is  but  accidental  too ;  what  i^  this 
rise  of  its  value  to  15  pence  ?  And  what  amends  will 
one-sixtieth  (a  little  more  or  less)  rise  in  value,  make 
for  one-fifth  diminished  in  weight,  and  lost  in  quantity? 
which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  a  penny,  or  thereabouts, 
shall  make  amends  for  fifteen-pence  taken  away. 

Another  way  to  recommend  his  new  coin  to  those 
who  shall  receive  it,  instead  of  the  present  weightier 
coin,  he  tells  them,  p.  77*  it  will  pay  as  much  debt, 
and  purchase  as  much  commodities,  as  our  present 
.  money,  which  is  one-fifth  heavier :  what  he  says  of  debts 
is  true.  But  yet  I  would  have  it  well  considered  by  our 
English  gentlemen,  that  though  creditors  will  lose  one- 
fifth  of  their  principal  and  use,  and  landlords  will  lose 
one-fifth  of  their  income,  yet  the  debtors  and  tenants 
will  not  get  it.  It  will  be  asked,  who  then  will  get  it? 
Those,  I  say,  and  those  only,  who  have  great  sums  of 
weighty  money  (whereof  one  sees  not  a  piece  now  in 
payments)  hoarded  up  by  them,  will  get  by  it.  To 
those,  by  the  proposed  change  of  our  money,  will  be 
an  increase  of  one-fifth  added  to  their  riches,  paid  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  For  what  these 
men  received  for  four  shillings,  they  will  pay  again  for 
five.  This  weighty  money  hoarded  up,  Mr.  Lowndes, 
p.  105,  computes  at  one  million  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  So  that,  by  raising  our  money  on,e-fifth, 
there  will  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
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ht  given  to  Ibose,  who  have  hoarded  up  our  weighty 
money ;  which  hoarding  up  of  money  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  no  other  merit  in  it^  than  the  prejudicing 
our  trade  and  public  affairs^  and  increasing  our  neces* 
j$itiesj  by  keeping  so  great  a  part  of  our  money  from 
•coming  abroad,  at  a  time  when  there  was  so  great  need 
of  it^  If  the  sum  of  undipped  money  in  the  nation 
be,  as  some  suppose,  much  greater ;  theft  there  will; 
by  this  contrivance  of  the  raising  our  coin,  be  given  to 
these  rich  hoarders  much  above  the  aforesaid  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  our  pre*^ 
sent  money.  Nobody  else,  but  these  hoarders,  can  get 
a  farthing  by  this  proposed  change  of  our  coin ;  unless 
men  in  debt  have  plate  by  them,  which  they  will  coin 
to  pay  their  debts.  Those  too,  I  must  confess,  will  get 
one-fifth  by  all  the  plate  of  their  own,  which  they  shall 
coin  and  pay  debts  with,  valuing  their  plate  at  bullion ; 
but  if  they  shall  consider  the  fashion  of  their  plate,  what 
that  cost  when  they  bought  it,  and  the  fashion  that  new 
plate  will  cost  them,  if  they  intend  ever  to  have  plate 
again,  they  will  find  this  one-fifth  seeming  present 
profit,  in  coining  their  plate  to  pay  their  debts,  amounts 
to  little  or  nothing  at  all.  Nobody  then  but  the  hoarders 
will  get  by  this  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  I  challenge  any 
one  to  show,  how  any  body  else  (but  that  little  in  the 
case  of  plate  coined  to  pay  debts)  shall  get  a  farthing 
by  it.  It  seems  to  promise  fairest  to  the  debtors :  but 
to  them  too  it  will  amount  to  nothing ;  for  he,  that 
takes  up  money  to  pay  his  debts,  will  receive  this  new 
money,  and  pay  it  agam  at  the  same  rate  he  received  it# 
just  as  he  does  now  our  present  coin,  without  any  profit 
at  all ;  and  though  commodities  (as  is  natural)  shall  be 
raised,  in  proportion  to  the  lessening  of  the  money, 
nobody  will  get  by  that,  any  more  than  they  do  now, 
when  all  things  are  grown  dearer;  only  he  that  is  bound 
up  by  contract  to  receive  any  sum,  under  such  a  deno^ 
mination  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  will  find  his 
loss  sensibly,  when  he  goes  to  buy  commodities,  and 
make  new  bargains.  The  market^ and  the  ^hops  will 
soon  convince  him,  that  his  money,  which  is  oii«?fifth: 
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iighter;  is  also  one*fifth  worse ;  when  he  must  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  more  for  all  the  commodities  he  buys, 
with  the  money  of  the  new  foot,  than  if  he  bought  it 
with  the  present  coin. 

This  Mr.  Lowndes  himself  will  not  deny,  when  he 
calls  to  mind  what  he  himself,  speaking  of  the  incon* 
veniencies  we  sufiFer  by  our  clipped  money,  says,  p,  115i 
f  Persons,  before  they  conclude  in  any  bargains,  are 
necessitated  first  to  settle   the  price  or  value  of  the 
very  money  they  are  to  receive  for  their  goods ;  and 
if  it  be  in  clipped  or  bad  money,  they  set  the  price 
of  their  goods  accordingly;  which  I  think  has  been 
one  great  cause  of  raising  the  price,  not  only  of  mer^ 
chandize,  but  even  of  edibles,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  common  people,  to  their 
great  grievance."    That  every  one  who  receives  mo^ 
ney,  after  the  raising  qur  money,  on  contracts  made 
before  the  change,  must  lose  *  twenty  per  cent,  in  all 
he  shall  buy,  is  demonstration,  by  Mr.  Lowndes's  own 
scheme.     Mr.  Lowndes  proposes  that  there  should  be 
shillings  coined  upon  the  new  foot,  one*fifth  lij^hter 
than  our  present  shillings,  which  should  go  for  twelve* 
pence  a-piece ;  and  that  the  undipped  shillings  of  the 
present  coin  should  go  for  fifteen-pence  a-piece ;  and 
the  crown  for  seventy-five  pence.    A  man,  who  has  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  pounds  owing  him,  upon  bond,  or 
lease,  receives  it  in  these  new  shillings,  instead  of  law- 
ful money  of  the  present  standard;  he  goes  to  market 
with  twenty  shillings  in  one  pocket  of  this  new  money, 
which  are  valued  at  240  pence ;  and  in  the  other  pocket 
witb  four  milled  crown-pieces,  (or  twenty  milled  shil^ 
lings  of  the  present  coin)  which  are  valued  at  three 
hundred  pence,  which  is  one-fifth  more  :  it  is  demon-<^ 
stration  then,  that  he  loses  one-fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent 
in  all  that  he  buys,  by  the  receipt  of  this  new  mouey, 
for  the  present  coin,  which  was  his  due ;  unless  those 
he  deals  with  will  take  four  for  five  pence,  or  four  shil- 
lings for  five  shillings.     He  buys,  for  example,  a  quart 
of  oil  for  fifteen-pence :  if  he  pay  for  it  with  the  old 
money  in  one  pocket,  one  shilling  will  do  it:  if  with. 
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the  new  money  in  the  other,  he  must  add  three-pence 
to  it,  or  a  quarter  of  another  shilling;  and  so  of  all  the 
rest  that  he  pays  for,  with  either  the  old  money,  which 
he  should  have  received  his  debts  in,  or  with  the  new, 
which' he  was  forced  to  receive  for  it.  Thus  far,  it  i^ 
demonstration,  he  loses  twenty  per  cent,  by  receiving 
his  debt  in  a  new  money  thus  raised,  when  he  uses  it  to 
buy  any  thing.  But  to  make  him  amends,  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  him,  silver  is  now  dearer,  and  all  things  conse- 
quently will  be  bought  cheaper  twenty  per  cent.  And 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  tells  him,  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  out  of  page  1 15,  that  all  other  things  are  grown 
dearer.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  demonstration,  that  they 
will  be  sold  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper.  And,  if  I  may 
credit  housekeepers  and  substantial  tradesmen,  all 
sorts  of  provisions  and  commodities  are  lately  risen  ex- 
cessively;  and,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  silver, 
begin  to  come  up  to  the  true  value  of  our  clipped  money, 
everyone  selling  their  commodities  so  as  to  make  them- 
selves amends,  in  the  number  of  light  pieces  for  what 
they  want  in  weight.  A  creditor  ought  to  think  the 
new  light  money  equivalent  to  the  present  heavier, 
because  it  will  buy  as  much  commodities.  But  what  if 
it  should  fail,  as  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  will,  what  secu- 
rity has  he  for  it?  He  is  told  so,  and  he  must  be  satis- 
fied. That  salt,  wine,  oil,  silk,  naval  stores,  and  all 
foreign  commodities,  will  none  of  them  be  sold  us  by 
foreigners  for  a  less  quantity  of  silver  than  before,  be- 
cause we  have  given  the  namfe  of  more  pence  to  it,  is, 
I  think,  demonstration.  All  our  names,  (if  they  are  any 
more  to  us)  are  to  them  but  bare  sounds ;  and  our  coin, 
as  theirs  to  us,  but  mere  bullion,  valued  only  by  its 
weight ;  and  a  Swede  will  no  more  sell  you  his  hemp 
and  pitch,  or  a  Spaniard  his  oil,  for  less  silver,  because 
you  tell  him  silver  is  scarcer  now  in  England,  and 
theteforc  risen  in  value  one-fifth  than  a  tradesman  of 
London  will  sell  his  commodity  cheaper  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  because  they  are  grown  poorer,  and  money  is 
scarce  there*  • 

All  foreign  commodities  must  be  shut  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  will  fall,  tb  comply  with  our  raising 
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our  money.  Corn  also^  it  is  ^vident^  does  not  rise  Or 
fall,  by  the  differences  of  more,  or  less  plenty  of  money, 
but  by  the  plenty  and  scarcity  that  God  gives ;  for  our 
money,  in  appearance,  remaining  the  same,  the  price 
of  corn  is  double  one  ^ear  to  what  it  was  the  pre- 
cedent; and  therefore  we  must  certainly  make  account, 
that,  since  the  money  is  one-fifth  lighter,  it  will  buy 
one-'&hliless  cQTTicommunibus  annis ;  and  this  being  the 
great  expense  of  the  poor,  that  takes  up  almost  all  their 
earnings,  if  corn  be,  communibus  annis,  sold  for  one- 
fifth  more  money  in  tale,  than  before  the  change  of  our 
money,  they  too  must  have  one-fifth  more  in  tajie,  of 
the  new  money,  for  their  wages  than  they  have  now; 
and  the  day-labourer  must  have,  not  only  twelve,  but 
fifteen-pence  of  the  new  money  a-day,  which  is  the  pre- 
sent shilling  that  he  has  now,  or  else  he  cannot  live ; 
so  that  all  foreign  commodities,  with  corn  and  labour, 
keeping  up  their  value  to  the  quantity  of  silver  they  sell 
for  now,  and  not  complying,  in  the  fall  of  their  real 
price,  with  the  nominal  raising  of  our  money,  there  is 
not  much  left,  wherein  landlords  and  creditors  are  to 
expect  the  recompense  of  twenty  per  cent,  abatement 
of  price  in  commodities,  to  make  up  their  loss  in  the 
lightness  of  our  money  they  are  paid  their  rents  and 
debts  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  same  things 
concerning  our  other  native  commodities,  and  make  it 
clear  that  we  have  no  reason  to  ex^p6ct  they  should  abate 
of  their  present  price,  any  more  than  corn  and  labour: 
but  this  is  enough,  and  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  it^ 
may  trace  the  rest  at  his  leisure. 

And  thus  I  fear  the  hopes  of  cheaper  pennyworths, 
which  might  beguile  some  men  into  a  belief  that  land^ 
lords  and  creditors  would  receive  no  less  by  the  pro- 
posed new  money,  is  quite  vanished.  But  if  the  pro-, 
mise  of  better  pennyworths,  and  a  fall  of  all  commo- 
dities twenty  per  cent,  should  liold  true,  thb  would  not 
at  all  relieve  creditors  and  landlords,  and  set  them  upon 
equal  terms  with  their  neighbours:  because  the  <;heap 
pennyworths  will  not  be  for  them  alone,  but  every^ 
body  else,^s  well  as  they,  will  share  in  that  advantage ; 
sodbat  their  silver  being  diminishedi  on^-fifth  in  tl^iiri 
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f  ents  and  debts,  which  ^re  paid  them,  they  would  «till 
be  twenty  per  cent,  greater  losers  than  their  unhoarding 
neighbours,  and  forty  per  cent*  greater  losers  than  the 
hoarders  of  money ;  who  will  certainly  get  twenty  per 
cent,  in  the  money,  whatever  happens  in  the  price  of 
things ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  more  in  the  cheapness  of 
commodities,  if  that  promised  recompense  be  made 
good  to  creditors  and  landlords ;  for  the  hoarders  of . 
money  (if  the  price  of  things  falls)  will  buy  as  cheap 
as  they ;  so  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  cheapness  of 
commodities,  it  is  demonstration,  (whether  that  proves 
true  or  no)  that  creditors  and  landlords,  and  all  those 
who  are  to  receive  money  upon  bargains  made  before 
the  proposed  change  of  our  coin,  will  unavoidably  lose 
twenty  per  cent. 

One  thing  Mr.  Lowndes  says  in  this  paragraph  is  very 
remarkable,  which  I  think  decides  the  question.  His 
,words,  p.  78,  are  these :  *'  That  if  the  value  of  the 
silver  in  the  coins  (by  an  extrinsic  denomination)  be 
raised  above  the  value,  or  marketTprice,  of  the  same 
silver  reduced  to  bullion,  the  subjects  would  be  pro- 
pprtionably  injured  or  defrauded,  as  they  were  for- 
merly in  the  case  of  base  monies,  coined  by  public 
authority."  It  remains  therefore  only  to  show,  that 
the  market-price  of  standard  bullion  is  not  one-fifth 
above  our  coin  that  is  to  be  raised,  and  then  we  have 
Mr.  Lowndes  of  our  side  too  against  its  raising.  I  think 
it  is  abundantly  proved  already,  that  standard  bullion 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  worth  oncrfifth  more  than  our 
lawful  weighty  money:  and  if  it  be  not,  by  Mr. 
.Lowndes's  confession,  there  is  no  peed  of  raising  our 
present  legal  milled  money  to  that  degree;  and  it  is 
only  our  clipped  money  that  wants  amendment:  and 
when  that  is  recoined  and  reduced  all  to  milled  and 
lawful  money,  that  then  too  will  have  no  need  of  rais- 
ing. This  I  shall  now  prove  out  of  Mr.  Lowndes!^ 
own  words  here. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  in  the  forecited  words,  eompares  the 

.value  of  silver,  in  our  coin,  to  the  value  of  the  same 

silver  reduced  to  bullion,. which  he  supposing  to^be  i(s 
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four  to  five^  makes  that  the  measure  of  the  railing  our 
money.  If  this  be  the  difference  of  value  between  silver 
in  bullion  and  silver  in  coin;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
four  ounces  of  standard  bullion  be  worth  five  ounces  of 
the  same  silver  coined ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  bullion  will  sell  by  the  ounce  for  six  shillings  and 
five-pence  undipped  money;  I  will  take  the  boldness 
to  advise  his  majesty  to  buy,  or  to  borrow  any  where  so 
much  bullion,  or,  rather  than  be  without  it,  melt  down 
so  much  plate,  as  is  equal  in  weight  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds  sterling  of  our  present  milled  money.  This  let 
him  sell  for  milled  money;  and,  according  to  our  au- 
thor's rule,  it  will  )^ield  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Let 
that  fifteen  hundred  pounds  be  reduced  into  bullion, 
and  sold  again,  and  it  will  produce  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds ;  which  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  weighty  money  being  reduced  into  bullion 
will  still  produce  one-fifth  more  in  weight  of  silver,  be- 
ing sold  for  weighty  money;  and  thus  his  majesty  may 
get  at  least  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
by  3elling  of  bullion  for  weighty  money,  and  melting 
that  down  into  bullion,  as  fast  as  he  receives  it ;  till  he 
has  brought  into  his  hands  the  million  and  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  Mr.  Lowndes  computes  there 
is  of  weighty  money  left  in  England. 

I  doubt  not  but  every  one  who  reads  it  will  think  this 
-a  very  ridiculous  proposition.  But  he  must  think  it  ri- 
diculous for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  sees  it  is 
impossible  that  bullion  should  sell  for  one-fifth  above  its 
weight  of  the  same  silver  coined;  that  is,  that  an  ounce 
of  standard  silver  should  sell  for  six  shillings  and  five- 
pence  of  our  present  weighty  money;  for  if  it  will,  it 
is  no  ridiculous  thing  that  the  king  should  melt  down 
and  make  that  profit  of  his  money. 

If  our  author's  rule  (p.  78,  where  he  says,  "  That 
the  only  lust  and  reasonable  foot,  upon  which  the 
coins  should  be  current,  is  the  very  price  of  the  silver 
thereof,  in  case  it  be  molten  in  the  same  place  where 
coins  are  made  current'')  be  to  be  observed ;  our  mo- 
ney is  to  be  raised  but  an  halfpenny,  or  at  teost  a 
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penny  in  five  shillings :  for  that  was  the  ordinary  odds 
in  the  price  hetween  bullion  and  coined  silver,  before 
clipping  had  deprived  us,  in  commerce,  of  all  our  milled 
and  iveighty  money.  And  silver  in  standard  bullion 
would  not  be  in  value  one  jot  above  the  same  silver  in 
coin,  if  clipped  money  were  not  current  by  tale,  and 
coined  silver,  (as  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes,  p.  73)  as 
well  as  bullion,  had  the  liberty  of  exportation.  For 
when  we  have  no  clipped  money,  but  all  our  current 
coin  is  weight,  according  to  the  standard,  all  the  odds 
of  value  that  silver  in  bullion  has  to  silver  in  coin,  is 
only  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  its  exportation  in  mo- 
ney ;  and  never  rises,  nor  can  rise,  above  what  the  gold- 
smith shall  estimate  the  risk  and  trouble  of  melting 
it  down  ;  which  is  so  little,  that  the  importers  of  silver 
could  never  raise  it  to  above  a  penny  an  ounce,  but  at 
such  times  as  the  East  India  Company,  or  some  foreign 
sale,  calling  for  a  great  quantity  of  silver  at  a  time, 
made  the  goldsmiths  scramble  for  it ;  and  so  the  im- 
porters of  bullion  raise  its  price  upon  them,  according 
to  the  present  need  of  great  quantities  of  silver  which 
every  goldsmith  (eager  to  engross  to  himself  as  much  as 
he  could)  was  content  to  pay  high  for,  rather  than  go 
without :  his  present  gains  from  those  whom  he  fur- 
nished, and  whom  otherwise  he  could  not  furnish, 
making  him  amends. 

The  natural  value  then  between  silver  in  bullion 
and  in  coin  is  (I  say)  every  where  equal ;  bating  the 
charge  of  coinage,  which  gives  the  advantage  to  the 
side  of  the  coin.  The  ordinary  odds  here  in  England 
between  silver  in  bullion,  and  the  same  in  our  coin,  is, 
by  reason  that  the  stamp  hinders  its  free  exportation, 
about  a  penny  in  the  crown.  The  accidental  difference, 
by  reason  of  sudden  occasions,  is  sometimes  (but  rarely) 
two-pence  in  five  shillings,  or  somewhat  more  in  great 
urgencies.  And  since  the  ordinary  rate  of  things  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  their  price,  and  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  us,  p.  78,  "  That  if  the  value  of  the  silver  in 
their  coins  should  be  raised  above  the  value  or  mar- 
ket-price of  the  same  silver  reduced  to  bullioUt  the  sub- 
ject would  be  proportionably  injured  and  defrauded ;'' 
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to 


I  leave  him  to  make  the  inference,  what  will  be  the 
consequence  in  England,  if  our  coin  be  raised  here 
one-fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lowndes  says  farther,  p.  80,  That  silver  has  a 
price,     I  answer,  silver  to  silver  can  have  no  other 

Srice,  but  quantity  for  quantity.  If  there  be  any  other 
ijfference  in  value,  it  is  or  can  be  nothing  but  one 
of  these  two :  first,  either  the  value  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed about  one  parcel  of  silver  more  than  another, 
makes  a  difference  in  their  price ;  and  thus  fashioned 
plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight  of  the  same  silver; 
and  in  countries  where  the  owners  pay  for  the  coin, 
silver  in  coin  is  more  worth  than  its  weight  in  bullion  ; 
but  here,  where  the  public  pays  the  coinage,  they  are 
of  very  near  equal  value,  when  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
portation :  for  then  there  is  no  more  odds  than  the  trou- 
ble of  carrying  the  bullion  to  the  mint  and  fetching 
again  are  worth;  or  the  charge  of  refining  so  much 
of  it  as  will  bring  it  to  standard,  if  it  be  worse  than 
standard. 

Or,  secondly,  some  privilege  belonging  to  one  parcel 
of  silver,  which  is  denied  to  another,  viz.  here  in  Eng- 
land a  liberty  of  exportation  allowed  to  silver  in  bul- 
lion, denied  to  silver  stamped.  This  when  there  is 
need  of  exportation  of  silver,  gives  some  small  advan- 
tage of  value  to  uncoined  silver  here  above  coined ; 
but  that  is  ordinarily  very  inconsiderable,  and  can  never 
reach  to  one-fifth,  nor  half  one-fifth,  as  has  been  already 
shown.  And  this  I  think  will  answer  all  that  is  said 
about  the  price  of  silver  in  that  place. 

It  is  true  what  Mr.  Lowndes  says,  in  the  next  words, 
p.  S\  ,"  That  five  shillings,  coined  upon  the  foot  pro- 
posed, will  actually  contain  more  real  and  intrinsic 
value  of  silver  by  a  great  deal,  than  is  in  the  current 
money  now  commonly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
said  rents,  revenues,  and  debts."  But  will  he  hence 
conclude,  because  there  is  now  lost  in  those  rents, 
revenues,  and  debts,  a  great  deal  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  under  the  present  irregularity  of  our  coin,  and  the 
robbery  in  clipped  money,  without  any  the  least  neglect, 
or  miscarriage  in  the  owner,  that  entitled  him  to  that 
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loss,  that  therefore  it  is  just  that  the  loss  of  twenty  per 
cent,  be  established  on  him  by  law  for  the  future,  in 
the  reforming  of  our  coin  1 

Mr.  Lowndes's  second  reason  for  lessening  of  ouc 
coin,  we  have,  p.  82,  in  these  words,  "  The  value  of 
the  silver  in  the  coin  ought  to  be  raised,  to  encourage 
the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  This 
Taising  of  money  is  in  effect,  as  has  been  seen,  nothing 
but  giving  a  denomination  of  more  pence  to  the  same 
quantity  of  silver,  viz.  That  the  same  quantity  of  silver 
shall  hereafter  be  called  seventy-five  pence,  which  is 
now  called  but  sixty-pence.  For  that  is  all  is  done,  as 
is  manifest,  when  a  crown-piece,  which  now  but  goes 
for  sixty-pence,  shall  be  made  to  go  for  seventy-five 
pence ;  for  it  is  plain  it  contains  nothing  of  silver,  or 
worth  in  it,  more  than  it  did  before.  Let  us  suppose 
that  all  our  silver  coin  now  in  England  were  sixpences, 
shillings^  half-crowns,  and  crowns,  all  milled  money, 
full  weight,  according  to  the  present  standard ;  and  that 
it  should  be  ordered  that  for  the  future  the  crown- 
piece,  instead  of  going  for  sixty-pence,  should  go  for 
seventy-five  pence,  and  so  proportionably  of  all  the 
other  pieces ;  I  ask  then,  how  such  a  change  of  deno* 
mination  shall  bring  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined^ 
and  from  whence  ?  I  suppose  this  change  of  names,  or 
ascribing  to  it  more  imaginary  parts  of  any  denomina- 
tion, has  no  charms  in  it  to  bring  bullion  to  the  mint 
ta  be  coined :  for  whether  you  call  the  piece  coined 
twelve-pence,  or  fifteen-pence,  or  sixty,  or  seventy-five,, 
a  crown  or  a  sceptre,  it  will  buy  no  more  silk,  salt,  or 
bread  than  it  would  before.  That  therefore  cannot 
tempt  people  to  bring  it  to  the  mint.  And  if  it  will, 
pay  more  debts,  that  is  perfect  defrauding,  and  ought, 
not  to  be  permitted.  Next,  I  ask,,  from  whence  shall 
this  raising  fetch  it  ?  For  bullion  cannot  be  brought 
hither  to  stay  here,  whilst  the  balance  of  our  trade  re- 
quires all  the  bullion  we  bring  in  to  be  exported  again^ 
and  more  silver  out  of  our  former  stock  withit,  to  answer 
our  exigencies  beyond  seas.  And  whilst  it  is  so,  the 
goldsmiths  and  returners  of  money  will  give  more.  for,. 
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bullion  to  export,  than  the  mint  can  give  for  it  to  coin; 
and  so  none  of  that  will  come  to  the  mint. 

But,  says  our  author,  p,  83,  "An  halfpenny  an 
ounce  profit,  which  will  be  in  the  proposed  coin,  above 
the  present  price  of  sterling  bullion,  will  be  an  en« 
couragement  to  those  who  have  English  plate  to  bring 
it  in  to  be  coined/*  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be 
any  such  profit ;  for  I  imagine  that  standard  bullion 
cannot  now  be  bought  per  ounce  for  six  shillings  and 
five-pence  of  our  clipped  running  cash,  which  is  the 
measure  whereby  Mr.  LoM[ndes  determines  of  the 
price  of  sterling  silver.  But,  taking  this  halfpenny  an 
ounce  profit  for  granted,  it  will  not  bring  to  the  mint 
any  plate,  whose  fashion  is  valued  by  the  ovmer  at 
above  an  halfpenny  per  ounce ;  and  how  much  then  it 
is  like  to  bring  to  the  mint  is  easy  to  guess. « 

The  true  and  only  good  reason  that  brings  bullion 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  is  the  same  that  brings  it  to 
England  to  stay  there,  viz.  The  gain  we  make  by  an 
over-balance  of  trade.  When  our  merchants  carry  com-^ 
modities  abroad  to  a  greater  value  than  those  they  bring 
home,  the  overplus  comes  to  them  in  foreign  coin,  or 
bullion,  which  will  stay  here,  when  we  gain  by  the  ba*- 
lance  of  our  whole  trade.     For  then  we  can  have  no 
debts  beyond  sea  to  be  paid  with  it..    In  this  thriving 
posture  of  our  trade,  those  to  whose  share  this  bullion 
falls  not  having  any  use  of  it,  whikt  it  is  in  bullion, 
choose  to  carry  it  to  the  mint  to  have  it  coined  there, 
whereby  it  is  of  more  use  to  them  for  oil  the  business 
of  silver  in  trade,  or  purchasing  land ;  the  mint  havings 
ascertained  the  weight  and  fineness  of  it :  so  that  on 
any  occasion  every  one  is  ready  to  take  it  at  its  known ' 
value,  without  any  scruple;  a  convenience  that  is  want^ 
ing  in  bullion.    But  when  oar  trade  runs  on  the  other 
side,  and  ouf  exported  commodities  will  not  pay  for 
those  foreign  ones  we  consume,  our  treasure  must  go ; 
and  then  it  is  in  vain  to  bestow  the  labour  of  coining  on 
bullion  that  must  be  exported  again.    To  what  pur- 
pose is  it  to  make  it  pass  through  our  mint,  when  it  will 
away?  The  leas  pains  and  charge  it  costs  us  the  better. 
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His  third  reason^  p.  83^  is^  that  this  raising  our  coin^ 
hj  making  it  '*  more  in  tale,  will  make  it  more  com- 
mensurate to  the  general  need  thereof/'  and  thereby 
hinder  the  increase  of  hazardous  paper  credit^  and  the 
inconveniency  of  bartering. 

Just  as  the  boy  cut  his  leather  into  five  quarters  (as 
lie  called  them)  to  cover  his  ball,  when  cut  into  four 
quarters  it  fell  short ;  but  after  all  his  pains,  as  much 
of  his  ball  lay  bare  as  before :  if  the  quantity  of  coined 
silver,  employed  in  England,  fall  short,  the  arbitrary 
denomination  of  a  greater  number  of  pence  given  to  it, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  to  the  several  coined  pieces  of  it^ 
^ill  not  make  it  commensurate  to  the  size  of  our  trade, 
or  the  greatness  of  our  occasions.  This  is  as  certain, 
as  that  if  the  quantity  of  a  board,  which  is  to  stop  a 
leak  of  a  ship  fifteen  inches  square,  be  but  twelve  inches 
square,  it  will  not  be  made  to  do  it,  bjr  being  measured 
by  a  foot,  that  is  divided  into  fifteen  mches,  instead  of 
twelve,  and  so  having  a  larger  tale,  or  number  of  inches 
in  denomination  given  to  it. 

This,  indeed,  would  be  a  convincing  reaison,  if  sounds 
Would  give  weight  to  silver,  and  the  noise  of  a  greater 
number  of  pence  (less  in  quantity  proportionably  as  they 
Bre  more  in  number)  were  a  larger  supply  of  money, 
which  our  author,  p.  84,  says  our  occasions  require,  and 
'which  he  by  an  increase  of  the  tale  of  pence  hopes  to 
provide.  But  that  mistake  is  very  visible,  and  shall  be 
farther  shown  in  the  business  of  bartering. 

The  necessity  of  trust  aud  bartering  is  one  of  the 
many  inconveniencies  springing  from  the  want  of 
mofiey.  This  inconvenience  the  multiplying  arbitrary 
denominations  will  no  more  supply,  nor  any  ways  make 
our  scarcity  of  coin  commensurate  to  the  need  there  is 
of  it,  than  if  the  clpth  which  was  providing  for  cloth- 
ing the  army,  falling  short,  one  should  hoj>e  to  make 
it  commensurate  to  that  need  there  is  of  it,  by  mea- 
suring it  by  a  yard  one-fifth  shorter  than  the  standard, 
or  changing  the  standard  of  the  yard,  .and  so  getting 
the  full  denomination  of  yards,  necessary  according  to 
4;he  present  measure.  For  this  is  all  will  be  done  by 
raising  our  coin,  as  is  proposed.  All  it  amounts  to  is  no 
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more  but  this^  viz.  That  each  pieoei.  axid  cms^xiMtly 
our  whole  stock  of  money,  should  be  measured  and  de- 
nominated by  a  penny^  one-fifth  less  than  the  standard. 

Where  there  is  not  coined  silver,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  commodities  that  daily  change  owners 
in  trade,  there  is  a  necessity  of  trust  or  bartering,  u  e. 
changing  commodities  for  commodities,  without  the 
intervention  of  money.  For  example :  let  us  suppose 
in  Bermudas  but  an  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money, 
but  that  there  is  every  day  ther«  a  transferring  of  com* 
modities  from  one  owner  to  another,  to  the  value  of 
double  as  much.  When  the  money  is  all  got  into  hands, 
4;hat  have  already  bought  all  that  they  have  need  of,  for 
that  day,  whoever  has  need  of  any  thing  else  that  day, 
must  either  go  on  tick,  or  barter  for  it,  u  e.  give  the 
commodities  he  can  best  spare  for  the  commodities  he 
wants,  V.  g.  sugar  for  bread,  &c.  Now  it  is  evident 
here,  that  changing  the  denomination  of  the  coin  they 
already  have  in  Bermudas,  or  coining  it  over  again  under 
new  denominations,  will  not  contribute  in  the  least  to- 
wards the  removing  this  necessity  of  trust,  or  barter- 
ing. For  the  whole  silver  they  have  in  coin  being  but 
four  hundred  ounces ;  and  the  exchange  of  the  commor 
-dities  made  in  a  distance  of  time,  wherein  this  money 
is  paid  not  above  once,  being  to  the  value  of  e%ht  hun- 
dred ounces  of  silver ;  it  is  plain,  that  one  half  of  the 
commodities,  that  shift  hands,  must  of  necessity  be  taken 
upon  credit,  or  exchanged  by  barter ;  those  who  want 
them  having  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  Nor  can  any 
alteration  of  the  coin,  or  denomination  of  these^fonr 
hundred  ounces  of  silver,  help  this ;  because  the  value 
of  the  silver,  in  respect  of  other  commodities,  will  not 
thereby  be  at  all  increased ;  and  the  commodities 
changed,  being  (as  in  the  case]  double  in  value  to  the 
four  hundred  ounces  of  coined  silver  to  be  laid  out  in 
them,  nothing  can  supply  this  want  but  a  double  quan- 
tity, L  e.  eight  hundred  ounces  of  coined  silver ;  how  de- 
nominated, it  matters  not'  so  there  be  a  fit  proportion 
of  small  pieces  to  supply  small  payments. 

Suppose  the  commodities  passing  every  day  in  Eng- 
land, in  markets  and  fairs,  between  strangers,  or  suck 
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as  trust  not  one  another^  were  to  the  value  of  a  iniUicm 
of  ounces  of  silver ;  and  there  was  hut  half  a  million 
of  ounces  of  coined  silver  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
wanted  those  commodities;  it  is  demonstration  they 
must  truek  for  them,  or  go  without  them.  If  then  the 
coined  silver  of  England  he  not  sufficient  to  answer 
the  value  of  commodities  moving  in  trade  amongst  us, 
credit,  or  barter,  miist  do  it.  Where  the  credit  and 
money  fail,  barter  alone  must  do  it :  which  being  in- 
troduced by  the  want  of  a  greater  plenty  of  coined  silver, 
nothing  but  a  greater  plenty  of  coined  silver  can  re** 
move  it.  The  increase  of  denomination  does,  or  can 
do  nothing  in  the  case ;  for  it  is  silver  by  its  quantity, 
and  not  denomination,  that  is  the  price  of  things,  and 
measure  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  the  weight  of  silver 
in  it,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece,  that  men  estimate 
commodities  by,  and  exchange  them  for. 

If  this  be  not  so,  when  the  necessity  of  our  affairs 
abroad,  or  ill  husbandry  at  home,  has  carried  away  half 
bur  treasure,  and  a  moiety  of  our  money  is  gone  out  of 
England ;  it  is  but  to  issue  a  proclamation,  that  a  penny 
shall  go  for  two-pence,  six-pence  for  a  shilling,  half  a 
crown  for  a  crown,  &c.  and  immediately,  without  any 
more  ado,  we  are  as  rich  as  before.  And  when  half  the 
remainder  is  gone,  it  is  but  doing  the  same  thing  again, 
and  raising  the  denomination  anew,  and  we  are  where 
we  were,  and  so  on :  where,  by  supposing  the  denomi- 
nation raised  \^^  every  man  will  be  as  rich  with  an 
ounce  of  silver  in  his  purse,  as  he  was  before,  when  he 
had  sixteen  ounces  there ;  and  in  as  great  plenty  of 
money,  able  to  carry  on  his  trade,  without  bartering ; 
his  silver,  by  this  short  way  of  raising,  being  changed 
into  the  value  of  gold :  for  when  silver  will  buy  sixteen 
times  as  much  wine,  oil,  and  bread,  &c,  to-day,  as  it 
would  yesterday,  (all  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
but  the  denomination)  it  hath  the  real  worth  of  gold; 

This,  I  guess,  every  body  sees  cannot  be  so.  And 
yet  this  must  be  so,  if  it  be  true  that  raising  the  deno- 
mination one-fifth  can  supply  the  want,  or  one  jot  raise 
the  value  of  silver  in  respect  of  other  commodities,  u  e* 
make  a  less  quantity  of  it  to-day  buy  a  greater  quantity 
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of  corn,  oil,  and  cloth,  and  all  other  commodities,  than 
it  would  yesterday,  and  thereby  remove  the  necessity 
of  bartering.  For,  if  raising  the  denomination  can  thus 
raise  the  value  of  coin,  in  exchange  for  other  commo- 
dities, one-fifth,  by  the  same  reason  it  can  raise  it  two- 
Hfths,  and  afterwards  three-fifths,  and  again,  if  need 
be,  four-fifths,  and  as  much  farther  as  you  please*  So 
that,  by  this  admirable  contrivance  of  raising  our  coin, 
we  shall  be  as  rich,  and  as  well  able  to  support  the 
charge  of  the  government,  and  carry  on  our  trade  with- 
out bartering,  or  any  other  inconvenience,  for  want  of 
money,  with  sixty  thousand  ounces  of  coined  silver  in' 
England,  as  if  we  had  six,  or  sixty  millions.  If  this  be 
not  so,  I  desire  any  one  to  show  me,  why  the  same  way 
of  raising  the  denomination,  which  can  raise  the  value 
of  money,  in  respect  of  other  commodities,  one-fifth, 
cannot,  when  you  please,  raise  it  to  another  fifth,  and 
BO  on  ?  I  beg  to  be  told  where  it  must  stop,  and  why 
at  such  a  degree,  without  being  able  to  go  farther. 

It  must  be  taken  notice  of,  that  the  raising  I  speak  of 
here,  is  the  raising  of  the  value  of  our  coin  in  respect 
of  other  commodities  (as  I  call  it  all  along)  in  contra- 
distinction to  raising  the  denomination.  The  confound-' 
ing  of  these  in  discourses  concerning  money,  is  one 
great  cause,  I  suspect,  that  this  matter  is  so  little  un- 
derstood, and  so  often  talked  of  with  so  little  informa-* 
tion  of  the  hearers. 

:  A  penny  is  a  denomination  no  more  belonging  ta 
eight  than  to  eighty,  or  to  one  single  grain  of  silver ; 
and  so  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  sixty  such 
pence,  no  more  nor  less,  in  an  ounce  of  silver,  Le. 
twelve  in  a  piece  called  a  shilling,  and  sixty  in  a  piece 
called  a  crown ;  such  like  divisions,  being  only  extrinsi- 
cal denominations,  are  every  where  perfectly  arbitrary* 
For  here  in  England  there  might  as  well  have  been 
twelve  shillings  in  a  penny,  as  twelve-pence  in  a  shil-» 
ling,  i.  e.  the  denomination  of  the  less  piece  might 
have  been  a  shilling,  and  of  the  bigger  a  penny.  Again, 
the  shilling  might  have  been  coined  ten  times  as  big  as* 
the  penny,  and  the  crown  ten  times  as  big  as  the  shil- 
ling ;  whereby  the  shilling  would  have  but  ten-pence 
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ia  it,  and  the  crown  an  hundred.  But  this,  however 
i»rdered,  alters  not  one  jot  the  value  of  the  ounce  of 
sUver  in  respect  of  other  things,  any  more  than  it  does 
its  weights  This  raising  being  but  giving  of  names  at 
plearare  to  aliquot  parts  of  any  piece,  viz.  that  now 
the  sixtieth  part  of  an  ounce  of  silver  shall  be  called  a 
penny,  and  to-morrow  that  the  seventy-fifth  part  of  an 
ounce  shall  be  called  a  penny,  may  be  done  with  what 
increase  you  please.  And  thus  it  may.  be  ordered  by  a 
proclamation,  that  a  shilling  shall  go  for  twenty-four, 
pence,  an  half-crown  for  sixty  instead  of  thirty-pence, 
acid  so  of  the  rest.  But  that  an  half-crown  should  be 
worth;  or  contain  sixty  such  pence,  as  the  pence  were: 
before  this  change  of  denomination  was  made,  that  no 
power  on  earth  can  do.  Nor  can  any  power,  but  that 
which  can  make  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  commodities, 
raise  tiie  value  of  our  money  thus  double  in  respect  of 
Other  commodities,  and  make  that  the  same  piece,  or 
quantity  of  silver,  under  a  double  denomination,  shall 
purchase  double  the  quantity  of  pepper,  wine,  or  lead, 
an  instant  after  such  proclamation,  to  what  it  would  da 
im  instant  before.  If  this  could  be,  we  might,  as  every 
one  sees,  raise  silver  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  make 
ourselves  as  rich  as  we  pleased.  But  it  is  but  going  ta 
market  with  an  ounce  of  silver  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-pence,  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  purchase  no 
more  than  an  ounce  of  silver  of  sixty-pence.  And  the 
ringing  of  the  piece  will  as  soon  purchase  more  com-* 
modities,  as  its  change  of  denomination,  and  the  mul- 
tiplied name  of  pence,  when  it  is  called  six  score  in« 
stead  of  sixty. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  twelve-pence  should  be  rused 
to  fifteen-pence,  and  the  crown  to  seventy-five  pence, 
and  so  proportionably  of  the  rest :  but  yet  that  the 
pound  sterling  should  not  be  raised.  If  there  be  any 
advantage  in  raising,  why  should  not  that  be  raised 
too  ?  And  as  the  crown-piece  is  raised  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  pence,  why  should  not  the  pound  sterling 
be  raised  in  the  same  proportion,  from  two  hundred 
and  forty-pence  to  three  hundred-^pence  ? 
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Further,  If  this  raising  dut  coin  can  so  stretch  our 
money,  and  enlarge  our  pared  remanider  of  it,  as  ''to* 
make  it  more  commensurate  to  the  general  need 
thereof,  for  carrying  on  the  common  traffic  and  com^ 
merce  of  the  nation,  and  to  answer  -oceasions  re* 
quiring  a  large  supply  of  money/'  as  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  us  in  his  third  reason,  p.  83,  why  are  we  so  nig-' 
gardly  to  ourselves  in  this  time  of  occasion^  as  to  stop^ 
at  one-fifth  ?  Why  do  we  not  raise  it  one  full  moiety^ 
and  thereby  double  our  money  ?  If  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule^ 
p.  78,  *'  That  if  the  value  of  the  silver  in  the  coin 
should  be  raised  above  the  market-price  of  the  same 
tdlver,  reduced  to  bullion,  the-  subject  would  be  pro-i 
portionably  injured  and  defrauded/'  must  keep  us 
firom  these  advantages,  and  the  public  care  of  justice 
stop  the  raising  of  the  money  at  one-fifth  ;  becau8e>  if 
bur  money  be  raised  beyond  the  market-price  of  buU 
lion,  it  will  be  so  much  defrauding  of  the  subject :  I 
then  say,  it  must  not  be  raised  one-fifth,  nor  half  oxie-» 
fifth,  that  is,  it  must  not  be  raised  fifteen-pence  in  the 
erown:  no,  nor  five-ptoce.  For  I  deny  that  the 
market-price  of  standard  bullion  ever  was,  or  ever  cad 
be  five  shillings  seven«pence  of  lawful  weighty  money 
the  ounce :  so  that  if  our  present  milled  money  be  raised 
one-fifth,  the  subject  will,  by  Mr.  Lowndes^s  rule,  be 
defrauded  sixteen  per  cent.,  nay,  above  eighteenper  cent* 
Fot  the  market-price  of  standard  bullion  being  ordi^ 
narily  under  five  shillings  four-pence  the  ounce,  when 
sold  for  weighty  money,  (which  is  but  one-thirtieth) 
whatever  our  present  milled  money  is  raised  above  one* 
thirtieth,  it  is,  by  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule,  so  much  de- 
frauding the  subject.  For  the  market-price  of  any  thing, 
and  so  of  bullion,  is  to  be  taken  from  its  ordinary  rate 
all  the  year  round,  and  not  from  the  extraordinary  rise 
of  two  or  three  market-days  in  a  year.  And  that  the 
market-price  of  standard  silver  was  not  found,  nor  pre* 
tended  to  be  above  five  shillings  and  fbur-petice  th^ 
ounce,  before  clipping  had  left  none  but  light  running 
cash  to  pay  for  bullion,  or  any  thing  else>  is  evident 
*from  a  paper  then  published,  which  I  took  the  liberty* 
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to  examine  in  my  Considerations  of  tlie  Consequences 
of  raising  the  Value  of  Money/'  &c»  printed  1692.  The 
author  of  that  paper,  it  is  manifest,  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  price  of  silver^  nor  had  a  design  to  lessen  its  rate^ 
but  set  down  the  highest  price  it  then  bore. 

If  then  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule  of  justice,  and  care  of 
the  subject,  be  to  regulate  the  rise  of  our  milled  moneys 
it  must  not  be  raised  aboye  one-thirtieth  part.  If  the 
adv^itages  he  promises,  of  makingour  money,  by  raising 
it  one-fifth,  ^^  more  commensurate  to  the  general  need 
thereof,"  be  to  be  laid  hold  on,  it  is  reasonable  to  raise 
it  higher,  *'  to  make  it  yet  more  commensurate  to  the 
general  need  there  is  of  it'*  Whichever  of  the  two 
Mr.  Lowndes  will  prefer,  either  reason  of  state  or  rule 
of  justice,  one-fifth  must  not  be  his  measure  of  raising 
our  present  milled  money.  If  the  advantage  of  making 
our  money  more  proportionate  to  our  trade  and  other 
necessities  be  to  govern  its  proposed  raising,  every  one 
will  cry  out  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  If  your  way  will  do  what 
you  say,  the  raising  it  one-half  will  be  much  better  than 
one-fifth,  and  therefore  pray  let  an  half-crown  be  raised 
to  a  crown,  and  six-pence  to  a  shilling.  If  equity  and 
the  consideration  of  the  subject's  property  ought  to  go^ 
Vem  in  the  case,  you  must  not  raise  our  milled  crown 
to  above  five  shillings  and  four-pence. 
,  If  it  be  here  said  to  me,  that  I  do  then  allow  that  our 
money  maybe  raised  one-thirtieth,  i.  e.  that  the  crowns- 
piece  should  be  raised  to  five  shillings  and  two-penee^ 
and  so  proportionably  of  the  other  species  of  our  coin ; 
I  answer,  he  that  infers  so,  makes  his  inference  a  little 
too  quick. 

But  let  us  for  once  allow  the  ordinary  price  of  stand- 
ard silver  to  be  five  shillings  four-pence  the  ounce,  to 
be  paid  for  in  weighty  coin  (for  that  must  always  be 
remembered,  when  we  talk  of  the  rate  of  bullion)  and 
tiiat  the  rate  of  bullion  is  the  just  measure  of  raising 
bur  money.  This  I  say  is  no  reason  for  the  raising  our 
milled  crown  now  to  five  shillings  four-pence,  and  re^ 
coining  all  our  clipped  money  upon  that  foot;  unless 
we  intend,  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  to  new  raise  and  coin 
it  again.    For,  whilst  our  trade  and  affairs  abroad  re- 
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quire  the  exportati<wi  df  silver,  and  thcf  exportation  of 
xmr  coined  silver  is  prohibited,  and  made  penal  by  dot 
law,  standard  bullion  will  always  be  sold  here  for  a  little 
more  than  its  Weight  of  coined  silver.  So  that,  if  we 
shall  endeavour  to  equal  our  weighty  coined  silver  to 
standard  bullion,  by  raising  it,  whilst  there  is  a'tieces- 
sity  of  the  exportation  of  silver,  we  shall  do  no  other- 
wise than  a  child,  who  runs  to  overtake  and  get  up  to 
the  top  of  his  shadow,  which  still  advances  at  the  same 
Tate  that  he  does.  The  privilege  that  bullion  has  to  be 
exported  freely,  will  give  it  a  little  advance  in  price 
above  our  coin,  let  the  denomination  of  that  be  raised 
or  fallen  as  you  please,  whilst  there  is  need  of  its  ex- 
portation, and  the  exportation  of  our  coin  is  prohibited 
ty  law.  But  this  advance  will  be  but  little,  and  will 
always  keep  within  the  bounds,  which  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  melting  down  our  coin  shall  set  to  it,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  exporter.  He  that  will  rather  venture 
to  throw  an  hundred  pounds  into  his  melting-pot,  when 
nobody  sees  him,  and  reduce  it  to  bullion,  than  give 
an  hundred  and  five  pounds  for  the  same  weight  of  the 
like  bullion,  will  never  give  five  shillings  and  five-pence 
<rf  milled  money  for  an  ounce  of  standard  bullion ;  not 
buy  at  that  price  what  he  can  have  near  five  per  cent, 
cheaper,  without  any  risk,  if  he  will  not  accuse  him^ 
self.  And  I  think  it  may  be  concluded,  that  very  few, 
who  have  furnaces,  and  other  conveniencies  ready  fiir 
melting  silver,  will  give  one  per  cent,  for  standard^  bul- 
lion, which  is  under  five  shillings  and  three-pence  per 
ounce,  who  can,  only  for  the  trouble  of  melting  it> 
reduce  our  coin  to  as  good  bullion. 

The  odds  of  the  price  in  bullion  to  coin  on  this 
account  (which  is  the  only  one,  when  the  coin  is  kept 
to  the  standard)  can  never  be  the  reason  for  raising  our 
coin  to  preserve  it  from  melting  down :  because  this 
price  above  its  weight  is  given  for  bullion,  only  to 
avoid  melting  down  our  coin ;  and  so  this  difference  of 
price  between  standard  bullion  and  our  coin  can  be  no 
cause  of  its  melting  down« 

These  three  reasons,  which  I  have  examined,  contain 
the  great  advantages,  which  our  author  supposes  the 
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proposed'Tainng  of  our  €oii!  will  produce ;  ^aud  there- 
fore I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  them*  His  remaining 
six  reasons  being  of  less  moment,  and  oflbring  mosl>  <^ 
them  but  some  circumstantial  conveniencies,  as  to  the 
computation  of  our  money,  &c.  I  shall  more  briefly 
pass  oyer.  Only  before  I  proceed  to  them,  I  shall  here 
set  down  the  different  value  of  our  money,  collected 
from  our  Author's  history  of  the  several  chapges  of  our 
coin  since  Edward  the  First's  reign,  quite  down  to  this 
present  time.  A  curious  history  indeed,  for  which  I 
think  myself,  and  the  world,  indebted  to  Mr.  Lowndes^s 
great  learning  in  this  sort  of  knowledge,  and  his  great 
exactness  in  relating  the  particulars. 
'  I  shall  remark  only  the  quantity  of  silver  was  in  a 
shilling,  in  each  of  those  changes;  that,  so  the  reader 
may  at  first  sight,  without  farther  trouble,  compare  the 
lessening  or  increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver  upon 
every  change.  For  in  propriety  of  speech,  the  ad^ng 
to  the  quantity  of  silver  in  our  com,  is  the  true  raising 
of  its  value ;  and  the  diminishing  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  it,  is  tha  sinking  of  its  value ;  however  they  come 
tobe  transposed^  and  used  in  the  quite  contrary  sense* 
If  my  calculations,  from  the  weight  and  fineness  I 
£nd  set  down  in  Mr.  Lowndes's  extract  out  of  the  in* 
dentures  of  the  mint,  have  not  misled  me,  the  quantity 
of  silver  to  a  grain,  which  was  in  a  shilling  in  every 
change  of  our  money,  is  set  down  in  the  following 
table : 


One  shilling  contained  of  fine  silver 


Grains. 

286 
21S 
176 
142 
176 
142 
118 
100 


as 

Edw. 

1 

18 

Edw. 

3 

^ 

Edw. 

3 

9 

Hen. 

5 

1 

Hen 

6 

4. 

Hen. 

6 

49 

Hen. 

6 

1 

Hen. 

8 

34 

Hen. 

8 
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^  Grains. 

36  Hen.     8  60 

37  Hen.     8  40 
3    Edw.     6  40 

5  Edw.     6  20 

6  Edw,    6  88 
2     Eli£,  89 

43     Eliz.  86 


And  so  it  has  remained  from  the  43d  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Lowndes's  69 

Mr.  Lowndes  having  given  us  the  fineness  of  the 
standard  silver  in  every  reign,  and  the  number  of  pieces 
a  pound  troy  was  coined,  into  closes  this  history  with 
words  to  this  purpose,  page  56,  '^  By  this  deduction  it 
doth  evidently  appear,  that  it  hath  been  a  policy  con^*' 
stantly  practised  in  the  mints  of  England,  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  coin  in  its  extrinsic  denomination,  from 
time  to  time,  as  any  exigence  or  occasion  required,  and 
more  especially  to  encourage  the  bringing  of  bullion 
into  the  realm  to  be  coined.''  This,  indeed,  is  roundly 
to  conclude  for  his  hypothesis.  But  I  could  wish, 
that  from  the  histories  of  those  times,  wherein  the 
several  changes  were  made,  he  had  showed  us  the 
exigencies  and  occasions  that  produced  the  raising  of 
the  coin,  and  what  effects  it  had. 

If  I  mistake  not,  Henry  the  Eighth's  several  raisings 
of  our  coin  brought  little  increase  of  silver  into  Eng- 
land. As  the  several  species  of  our  coin  lessened  in 
their  respective  quantities  of  silver,  so  the  treasure  of 
the  realm  decreased  too  :  and  he,  that  found  the  king- 
dom rich,  did  not,  as  I  remember,  by  all  his  raising  our 
coin,  leave  it  so. 

Another  thing,  that  (from  this  history)  makes  me  sus- 
pect, that  the  raising  the  denomination  was  never  found 
effectively  to  draw  silver  into  England,  is  the  lowering 
the  denomination,  or  adding  more  silver  to  the  species 
of  our  coin ;  as  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time^  the  shilUng 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  forty-two  grains  of 
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silver  to  one  hundred  seventy-six;  and  in  the  sixth  of  Ed-* 
ward  the  Sixths  in  whose  time  raising  the  denomination 
seems  to  have  been  tried  to  the  utmost^  when  a  shilling 
was  brought  to  twenty  grains  of  silver.  And  the  great 
alteration  that  was  then  quickly  made  on  the  other 
hand^  from  twenty  to  eighty  grains  at  one  leap,  seem» 
to  show  that  this  lessening  the  silver  in  our  coin  had 
'proved  prejudicial:  for  this  is  a  greater  change  in 
sinking  of  the  denomination  in  proportion,  than  ever 
was  made  at  once  in  raising  it ;  a  shilling  being  made 
four  times  weightier  in  silver,  the  sixth,  than  it  was 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign. 

Kingdoms  are  seldom  found  weary  of  the  riches  they 
have,  or  averse  to  the  increase  of  their  treasure.  I^ 
therefore  the  raising  the  denomination  did  in  reality 
bring  silver  into  the  realm,  it  cannot  be  thought  that 
they  would  at  any  time  sink  the  denomination,  which^ 
by  the  rule  of  contraries,  should  be  at  least  suspected  ta 
drive  or  keep  it  ouU 

Since,  therefore,  we  are  not  from  matter  of  fact 
informed,  what  were  the  true  motives  that  caused  those 
several  changes  in  the  coin ;  may  we  not  with  reason 
suspect,  that  they  were  owing  to  that  policy  of  the  mint^ 
set  down  by  our  author,  p.  83,  in  these  words^  '*  That 
the  proposed  advance  is  agreeable  to  the  policy  that 
in  past  ages  hath  been  practised,  not  only  in  our 
mint,  but  in  the  mints  of  all  politic  governments; 
namely,  to  raise  the  value  of  silver  in  the  coin  to 
promote  the  work  of  the  mint?*'  As  I  remember^ 
suitable  to  this  policy  of  the  mint,  there  was,  some  two 
years  since,  a  complaint  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  not 
ignorant  of  it,  that  the  mill  in  the  mint  stood  still ;  and 
iJierefore  there  was  a  proposal  offered  for  bringing  grist 
to  the  milli 

The  business  of  nloney,  as  in  all  times,  evtn  in  this 
our  quick-sighted  age,  hath  been  thought  a  mystery : 
those  employed  in  the  mint  must,  by  their  places,  be 
supposed  to  penetrate  deepest  into  it.  It  is  n6  impos* 
sible  thing  then  to  imagine,  that  it  was  not  hard,  in  the 
ignorance  of  past  ages,  when  money  was  little,  andf  skill 
in  the  turns  of  trade  less,  for  those  versed  in  the  busi^ 
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aess  and  policy  of  the  mint  to  persuade  a  prinee^ 
especially  if  money  were  scarce,  that  the  fault  was  ia 
the  ^standard  of  the  mint,  and  that  the  way  to  increase 
the  plenty  of  money  was  to  raise  (a  well-sounding  word) 
the  value  of  the  coin.  This  could  not  but  be  willingly 
enough  hearkened  to;  when,  besides  the  hopes  of. 
drawing  an  increase  of  silver  into  the  realm,  it  brought^ 
present  gain,  by  the  part  which  the  king  got  of  the 
money,  which  was  hereupon  all  coined  anew,  and  the 
mint  officers  lost  nothing,  since  it  promoted  the  work 
of  the  mint. 

This  opinion  Mr.  Lowndes  himself  gives  sufficient 
grounds  for  in  his  book,  particularly  page  29,  where  we 
read. these  words:  ''Although  the  former  debasements 
of  the  coins,  by  public  authority,  especially  those  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  king  Edward  the 
Sixth,  might  be  projected  for  the  profit  of  the  crown, 
and  the  projectors  might  measure  that  profit  by  the 
excessive  quantities  of  alloy,  that  were  mixed  with  the 
silver  and  the  gold,"  (and  let  me  add,  or.  by  the 
quantity  of  silver  lessened  in  each  specie,  which  is  the 
same  thing.)  "  And  though  this  was  enterprised  by 
a  prince,  who  could  stretch  his  prerogative  very  fan 
upon  his  people;  and  was  done  in  times,  when  the 
nation  had  very  little  commerce,  inland  or  foreign, 
to  be  injured  or  prejudiced  thereby;  yet  experience 
presently  showed,  that  the  projectors  were  mistak^i^ 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  base 
money  reformed."  This,  at  least,  they  were  not  voi^* 
taken  in,  that  they  brought  work  to  the  mint,  and  a  part 
of  the  money  coined  to  the  crown  for  seniorage:  inJboth 
which  there  was.  profit.  Mr.  Lowndes  tells  u$,  p.;45> 
f'  That  Henry  the  Eighth  had  to  the  value  of  fifty 
shillings  for  every  pound  weight  of  gold  coined."  I 
have  met  with  it  somewhere,  that  formerly  the  king 
might  take  what  he  pleased  for  ooinage.  I  know  iu)6. 
too,  but  the  flattering  name  of  raising  money  might 
prevail  then  as  it  .does  now;  and  impose  so  far  on  them 
as  to  make  them  think  the  raising,  ue.  diminishing  the 
silver  in  their  coin,  would  bring  it  into  the  realm,  or 
stay  it  here,  when  they  found  it  going  out.    For  if  we 
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may  guess  at  the  other  by  Henry  the  Eighth's  raisings 
it  was  probably  when,  by  reason  of  expense  in  imekgn 
wars,  or  ill-managed  trade,  they  found  money  begin  to 
grow  scarce. 

The  having  the  species  of  our  coin  one-fifth  bigger, 
or  one-fifth  less  than  they  are  at  present,  •  would  be 
neither  good  nor  harm  to  England,  if  they  had  always 
been  so.  Our  standard  has  continued  in  weight  and 
fineness,  just  as  it  is  now,  for  very  near  this  hundred 
years  last  past :  and  those  who  think  the  denomination 
and  size  of  our  money  have  any  influence  on  the  state  of 
our  wealth,  have  no  reason  to  change  the  present  stand- 
ard of  our  coin ;  since  under  that  we  have  had  a  greater 
increase,  and  longer  continuance  of  plenty  of  money, 
than  perhaps  any  other  country  can  show :  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  think,  that  a  little  bigger  or  less  size  of  the  pieces 
coined  is  of  any  moment  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
species  of  money  in  any  country,  of  whatsoever  sizes, 
fit  for  coining,  if  their  proportions  to  one  another  be 
suited  to  arithmetic  and  calculations,  in  whole  num- 
bers, and  the  ways  of  accounts  in  that  country ;  if  they 
are  adapted  to  small  payments,  and  carefully  kept  to 
their  just  weight  and  fineness,  can  have  no  harm  in 
them.  The  harm  comes  by  the  change,  which  un- 
reasonably and  unjustly  gives  away  and  transfers  men's 
properties,  disorders  trade,  puzzles  accounts,  and  needs 
a  new  arithmetic  to  cast  up  reckonings,  and  keep  ac- 
counts in ;  besides  a  thousand  other  inconveniencies, 
not  to  mention  the  charge  of  recoining  the  money ;  for 
this  may  be  depended  on,  that,  if  our  money  be  raised 
as  is  proposed,  it  will  enforce  the  recoining  of  all  our 
money,  both  old  and  new,  (except  the  new  shillings)  to 
avoid  the  terrible  difficulty  and  confusion  there  will  be 
in  keeping  accounts  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
(as  they  must  be)  when  the  species  of  our  money  are 
so  ordered  as  not  to  answer  those  denominations  in  round 
numbers. 

This  consideration  leads  me  to  Mr.  Lowndes's  fifth 
and  sixth  reasons,  p.  85,  wherein  he  recommends  the 
raising  our  money  in  the  proportion  proposed,  for  its 
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convenience,  to  our  accounting  by  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence ;  and  for  obviating  perplexity  among  the 
common  people,  he  proposes  the  present  weighty  crown 
to  go  at  six  shillings  three-pence  ;  and  the  new  scepter, 
or  unit,  to  be  coined  of  the  same  weight,  to  go  at  the 
same  rate ;  and  half-crowns,  half-scepters,  or  half-units, 
of  the  weight  of  the  present  half-crown,  to  go  for  two 
shillings  seven-pence  halfpenny :  by  no  number  of 
which  pieces  can  there  be  made  an  even  pound  sterling, 
or  any  number  of  even  shillings  under  a  pound  ;  but 
they  always  fall  into  fractions  of  pounds  and  shillings, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

1  Half-crown,  half-scepter,  or  half-unit  piece 

1  Crown,  scepter,  or  unit  piece 
3  Half-crown  pieces  .  .         - 

2  Crown  pieces  .  -  - 
5  Half-crown  pieces            -             -  - 

3  Crown  pieces  -  -  - 
7  Half-crown  pieces                -            -     . 

4  Crown  pieces  .  -  - 

The  present  shilling  and  new  testoon  going  for  fif- 
teen-pence, no  number  of  them  make  any  number  of 
even  shillings ;  but  five  shillings,  ten  shillings,  fifteen 
shillings,  and  twenty  shillings ;  but  in  all  the  rest  they 
always  fall  into  fractions. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  present  sixpences  arid 
future  half  testoons  going  for  seven-pence  halfpenny ; 
the  quarter  testoons,  which  are  to  go  for  three-pence 
three-farthings ;  and  the  gross  and  groats,  which  are  to 
go  for  fivepence  ;  the  half  gross  or  groat,  which  is  to 
go  for  two-pence  halfpenny,  and  the  prime,  which  is  to 
go  for  a  penny  farthing :  out  of  any  tale  of  each  of 
which  species  there  can  no  just  number  of  shillings  be 
made,  as  I  think,  but  five  shillings,  ten  shillings,  fif- 
teen shillings,  and  twenty  shillings ;  but  they  always 
fall  into  fractions.  This  new-intended  shilling  alone 
seems  to  be  suited  to  our  accounting  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  The  great  pieces,  as  scepters  and 
half-scepters,  which  are  made  to  serve  for  the  payment 
of  greater  sums,  and  are  for  despatch  in  tale,  will  not 
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In  tale  fall  into  even  pounds ;  and  I  fear  it  will  puzzle 
a  better  arithmetician  thhn  most  countrymen  are^  to 
tell,  without  pen  and  ink,  how  many  of  the  lesser  pieces 
(except  the  shillings)  however  combined,  will  make 
just  sixteen  or  seventeen  shillings ;  and  I  imagine  there 
is  not  one  countryman  of  three  but  may  have  it  for  his 
pains,  if  he  can  tell  an  hundred  pounds  made  up  of  a 
promiscuous  mixture  of  the  species  of  this  new  raised 
money  (excluding  the  shillings)  in  a  day's  time ;  and 
that  which  will  help  to  confound  him,  and  every  body 
else,  will  be  the  old  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences,  current  for  new  numbers  of  pence ;  so  that 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  our  coin  be  raised  as  is 
proposed,  not  only  all  our  clipped,  but  all  our  weighty 
and  milled  money,  must  of  necessity  be  recoined  too ; 
if  you  would  not  have  trade  disturbed,  and  people  more 
diseased  with  new  money,  which  they  cannot  tell,  nor 
keep  accounts  in,  than  with  light  and  clipped  moneys 
which  they  are  cheated  with ;  and  what  a  charge  the 
new  coining  of  all  our  money  will  be  to  the  nation  I 
have  computed  in  another  place*.  That  I  think  is  of 
some  consideration  in  our  present  circumstances,  though 
the  confusion  that  this  new  raised  money,  I  fear,  is  like 
to  introduce,  and  the  want  of  money  and  stop  of  trade, 
when  the  clipped  is  called  in,  and  the  weighty  is  to  be 
recoined,  ,be  of  much  greater. 

His  fourth,  eighth,  and  ninth  reasons,  p.  84»  and  86, 
are  taken  from  the  saving  our  present  milled  money 
from  being  cut  and  recoined.  The  end  I  confess  to  be 
good :  it  is  very  reasonable  that  so  much  excellent  coin, 
as  good  as  ever  was  in  the  world,  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed. But  there  is,  I  think,  a  surer  and  easier  way 
to  preserve  it  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes.  It  is 
past  doubt,  it  will  be  in  no  danger  of  recoining,  if  our 
money  be  kept  upon  the  present  foot :  but  if  it  be  raised, 
as  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes,  all  the  present  milled  money 
will  be  in  danger,  and  the  diflSculty  of  counting  it,  upon 


*  Vid.  Shoit  Observations  on  a  Paper,  entitled,  For  encouraging 
Coining,  &c.  p.  117  of  this  vol 
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to 


the  new  proposed  foot,  will  enforce  it  to  be  recoiled 
into  new  pieces  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and 
eix-pences,  that  may  pass  for  the  same  number  of  pence 
the  present  do,  viz.  60,  30, 12,  and  6,  as  I  have  above 
shown.  He  says  in  his  fourth  reason,  that  '^  if  pieces 
having  the  same  bigness  should  have  different  values, 
it  might  be  difficult  for  the  common  people  (espe* 
cially  those  not  skilled  in  arithmetic)  to  compute 
how  many  of  one  kind  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
another."  Such  difficulties  and  confusion  in  count* 
ing  money,  I  agree  with  him,  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided ;  and  therefore,  since  if  pieces  having  the  sanie 
bigness  and  stamp,  which  the  people  are  acquainted 
with,  shall  have  new  values  different  from  those  which 
people  are  accustomed  to ;  and  these  new  values  shall 
m  numbers  of  pence  not  answer  ojir  way  of  accounting 
by  pounds  and  shillings ;  *'  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
common  people  (especially  those  not  skilled' in  arith- 
metic) to  compute  how  many  of  any  one  kind  will 
make  any  sum  they  are  to  pay  or  receive  ;**  especially 
when  the  numbers  of  any  one  kind  of  [pieces  will  be 
brought  into  so  few  even  sums  of  pounds  and  shillings. 
And  thus  Mr.  Lowndes's  argument  here  turns  upon 
himself,  and  is  against  raising  our  coin  to  the  value  pro- 
posed by  him,  from  the  confusion  it  will  produce. 

His  8th  reason,  p.  86,  we  have  in  therse  words :  '*  It 
is'  difficult  to  conceive '  how  any  design  of  amending 
the  clipped  money  can  be  compassed^  without  raisiag 
the  value  of  the  silver  remaining  in  them,  because  lof 
the  great  deficiency  of  the  silver  clipped  away,  which 
(upon  recoining)  must  necessarily  be  defrayed  or  borne 
one  way  or  other." 

It  is  no  difficulty  to  conceive  that  clipped  money, 
being  not  lawful  money,  should  be  prohibited  to  pass 
for  more  than  its  weight.  Next,  it  is  no  difficulty  to 
conceive  that  clipped  money,  passing  for  no  more  than 
its  weight,  and  so  being  in  the  state  of  standard  bullion, 
which  cannot  be  exported,  should  be  brought  to  the 
mint,  and  there  exchanged  for  weighty  money.  By 
this  way,  "it  is  no  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the 
amending  the  clipped  money  may  be  compassed,  be- 
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cause  this  way  the  deficiency  df  the  silver  clipped 
away  will  certainly  be  defrayed  or  borne  one  way  or 
other." 

And  thus  I  have  gone  over  all  Mr.  Lowndes's  reasons 
for  raising  our  coin;  wherein,  though  I  seem  to  differ 
from  him,  yet  I  flatter  myself  it  is  not  altogether  so 
much  as  at  first  sight  may  appear ;  since  by  what  I  find 
in  another  part  of  his  book,  I  have  reason  to  judge  he 
is  a  great  deal  of  my  mind ;  for  he  has  five  very  good 
arguments  for  continuing  the  present  standard  of  fine- 
ness, each  of  which  is  as  strong  for  continuing  also  the 
present  standard  of  weight,  i.  e.  continuing  a  penny  of 
the  same  weight  of  standard  silver  which  at  present  it 
has;  He  that  has  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  may 
read  Mr.  Lowndes's  first  five  reasons  for  continuing  the 
present  standard  of  fineness,  which  he  will  find  in  his 
29,  30,  SI,  32  pages  of  his  report;  and  when  Mr. 
Lowndes  himself  has  again  considered  what  there  is  of 
weight  in  them,  and  how  far  it  reaches,  he  will  at  least 
not  think  it  strange  if  they  appear  to  me  and  others 
good  arguments  against  putting  less  silver  into  our  coin 
of  the  same  denonunation,  let  that  diminution  be  made 
what  way  it  will. 

What  Mr.  Lowndes  says  about  gold  coins,  p.  $8,  &c. 
appears  to  me  highly  rational,  and  I  perfectly  agree 
with  him ;  excepting  only  that  I  do  not  think  gold  is  in 
regard  of  silver  risen  one-third  in  England,  which  I 
think  may  be  thus  made  out :  A  guinea  weighing  five 
penny-^weights  and  nine  grains,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  grains ;  and  a  pound  sterling  weighing  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  grains  ;  a  guinea  at 
twenty  shillings,  is  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  f  o 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty ;  ;that  is^  as  one 
to  foprteen  and  an  half. 

A  guinea  at  two  and  twenty  shillings,  is  as  one  hun-. 
^ed  and  twenty-nine  to  two  thousand  forty-two,,  i.  e. 
as  one  to  sixte^i. 

A  guinea  at  thirty  shillings,  is  as  one  hundred  twenty  <^ 
nine  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-four,  i.  e* 
as  one  to, twenty-one  and  an  half,  near. 

VOL,  V.  "  o 
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He  therefore  that  receives  twenty  shillings  milled 
money  for  a  guinea,  receives  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  grains  standard  silver  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty^nine  grains  of  standard  gold^  i.  e.  fourteen 
and  an  half  for  one. 

He  who  receives  two  and  twenty  shillings  nulled 
money  for  a  guinea^  has  two  thousand  forty-two  grains 
standard  silver  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains 
standard  gold,  i.  e.  sixteen  for  one. 

He  who  receives  thirty  shillingps  milled  money  for  a 
guinea,  has  two  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-four 
grains  standard  silver  for  one  hundred  twenty-nine 
grains  of  gold,  u  e.  twenty-one  and  an  half  for  one. 

But  the  current  cash  being  (upon  trials  made  about 
Midsummer  last)  computed  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  p.  108, 
to  want  half  its  standard  weight,  and  not  being  mended 
since,  it  is  evident,  he  who  receives  thirty  shillings  of 
our  present  clipped  money  for  a  guinea,  has  but  one 
thousand  three  hundred  ninety-two  grains  of  standard 
silver  for  one  hundred  twenty-nine  grains  of  gold,  i.  e. 
has  but  ten  and  three  quarters  of  silver  for  one  of 
gold. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmost  precisions  of  fractions  in 
these  computations,  as  not  necessary  in  the  present 
case,  these  whole  numbers  showing  well  enough  the 
difference  of  the  value  of  guineas  at  those  several  rates. 

If  it  be  true  what  I  here  assert,  viz.  that  he  who 
receives  thirty  shillings  in  our  current  clipped  money 
for  a' guinea,  receives  not  eleven  grains  of  silver  for  one 
of  gold ;  whereas  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  in  all  our 
neighbouring  countries  is  about  fifteen  to  one,  which  is 
about  a  third  part  more ;  it  will  probably  be  demanded 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  foreigners,  or  others,  import 
gold,  when  they  do  not  receive  as  much  silver  for  it 
here  as  they  may  have  in  all  other  countries  ?  The  rea- 
son whereof  is  visibly  this,  that  they  exchange  it  not 
here  for  silver,  but  for  our  commodities :  and  our  bar^ 
gains  for  commodities,  as  well  as  all  other  contracts, 
being  made  in  pounds^  shillings,  and  pence,  our  clip- 
ped money  retains  amongst  the  people  (who  know  not 
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how  to  oount  but  by  current  money)  a  part  of  its  legal 
value,  whilst  it  passes  for  the  satisfaction  of  legal  con- 
tracts, as  if  it  were  lawful  money.  As  long  as  the  king 
receives  it  for  his  taxes,  and  the  landlord  for  his  rent, 
it  is  no  wonder  the  farmer  and  tenant  should  receive  it 
for  his  commodities.  And  this,  perhaps,  would  do 
well  enough,  if  our  money  and  trade  were  to  circulate 
only  amongst  ourselves,  and  we  had  no  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  needed  it  not.  But  here  lies 
the  loss,  when  foreigners  shall  bring  over  gold  hither, 
and  with  that  pay  for  our  commodities  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  shillings  the  guinea,  when  the  same  quantity  of 
gold  that  is  in  a  guinea  is  not,  beyond  sea,  worth  more 
silver  than  is  in  twenty,  or  one  and  twenty  and  sixpence 
of  our  milled  and  lawful  money ;  by  which  way  of  pay- 
ing for  our  commodities,  England  loses  near  one-third 
of  the  value  of  all  the  commodities  it  thus  sells ;  and  it 
is  all  one  as  if  foreigners  paid  for  them  in  money  coined 
and  clipped  beyond  sea,  wherein  was  one-third  less  sil- 
ver than  there  ought  to  be;  and  thus  we  lose  near  one- 
third  in  all  our  exportation,  whilst  foreign  gold  im- 
ported is  received  in  payment  for  thirty  sWUings  a 
guinea.  To  make  this  appear,  we  need  but  trace  this 
way  of  commerce  a  little,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  loss  we  suffer  by  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  bale  of  Holland  linen 
worth  there  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  our  stand- 
ard silver;  and  a  bale  of  serge  here  worth  also  the  same 
weight  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  the  same 
standard  silver ;  it  is  evident  these  two  bales  are  exactly 
of  the  same  value.  Mr._  Lowndes  tells  us,  p.  88, 
'^  That  at  this  time  the  gold  that  is  in  a  guinea  (if  it 
were- carried  to  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary,  and  some  other 
places)  would  not  purchase  so  much  silver  there,  as 
18  equal  to  the  standard  of  twenty  of  our  shillings." 
i.  e.  would  be  in  value  there  to  silver  scarce  as  one  to 
fourteen  and  an  half :  and  I  think  I  may  slay  that  gold 
in  Holland  is,  or  lately  was,  as  one  to  fifteen,  or  not 
much  above.  Taking  then  standard  gold  in  Holland 
to  be  in  proportion  to  standard-  silver,  as  one  to  about 
fifteen,  or  a  little  more;  twelve  ounces  of  our  standard 
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gold,  or  as  much  gold  as  is  in  forty-four  guiheas  and 
an  half^  must  be  given  for  that  bale  of  Holland  linen, 
if  any  one  will  pay  for  it  there  in  gold  :  but  if  he  buys 
that  bale  of  serge  here  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ounces  of  silver,  which  is  forty-eight  pounds  sterling, 
if  he  pays  for  it  in  gold  at  thirty  shillings  the  guinea, 
two  and  thirty  guineas  will  pay  for  it ;  so  that  in  all  the 
goods  that  we  sell  beyond  sea  for  gold  imported,  and 
coined  into  guineas,  unless  the  owners  raise  them  one- 
third  above  what  they  would  sell  them  for  in  milled 
money,  we  lose  twelve  in  forty-four  and  an  half,  which 
is  very  near  one-third. 

This  loss  is  wholly  owing  to  the  permitting  clipped 
money  in  payment ;  and  this  loss  we  must  unavoidably 
6u£Per,  whilst  clipped  money  is  current  amongst  us ; 
and  this  robbing  of  England  of  near  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  commodities  we  send  out  will  continue, 
whilst  people  had  rather  receive  guineas  at  thirty  shil- 
lings than  silver  coin  (no  other  being  to  be  had)  that  is 
not  worth  half  what  they  take  it  for ;  and  yet  this  clip- 
ped money,  as  bad  as  it  is,  and  however  unwilling  peo- 
ple are  to  be  charged  with  it,  will  always  have  credit 
enough  to  pass,  whilst  the  goldsmiths  and  bankers  re- 
ceive it ;  and  they  will  always  receive  it,  whilst  they 
can  pass  it  over  again  to  the  king  with  advantage,  and 
can  have  hopes  to  prevail,  that  at  last  when  it  can  be 
borne  no  longer,  but  must  be  called  in,  no  part  of  the 
loss  of  light  money,  which  shall  be  found  in  their  hands, 
shall  fall  upon  them,  though  they  have  for  many  years 
dealt  in  it,  and  by  reason  of  its  being  clipped,  have  had 
all  the  running  cash  of  the  kingdom  in  their  hands,  and 
made  profit  of  it*  I  say,  clipped  money,  however  bad 
it  be,  will  always  pass  whilst  the  king's  receivers,  the 
bankers  of  any  kind,  and  at  last  the  exchequer,  take  it; 
for  who  will  not  receive  clipped  money,  rather  than 
have  none  for  his  necessary  occasions,  whilst  he  sees  the 
great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  admits  it,  and  the  bank 
and  goldsmiths  will  take  it  of  him,  and  give  him  credit 
for  it,  so  that  he  needs  keep  no  more  of  it  by  him  tfaaa 
he  pleases  ?  In  this  state,  while  the  exchequer  receivea 
clipped  money,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  stopped  from 
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passing.  A  clipped  half-crown,  that  goes  at  the  exche- 
quer, will  not  be  refused  by  any  one  who  has  hopes  by 
his  own  or  others'  hands  to  convey  it  thither,  and  who, 
unless  he  take  it,  canpot  trade,  or  shall  not  be  paid ; 
whilst  therefore  the  exchequer  is  open  to  clipped  mo- 
ney, it  will  pass,  and  whilst  clipped  money  passes,  clip- 
pers will  certainly  be  at  work ;  and  what  a  gap  this 
leaves  to  foreigners,  if  they  will  make  use  of  it  to  pour 
in  clipped  money  upon  us  (as  its  neighbours  did  into 
Portugal)  as  long  as  we  have  either  goods  or  weighty 
money  left  to  be  carried  away  at  fifty  per  cent.,  or 
greater  profit,  it  is  easy  to  see. 

I  will  suppose  the  king  receives  clipped  money  in  the 
exchequer,  and  at  half  or  three  quarters  loss  coins  it  into 
milled  money.  For  if  he  receives  all,  how  much  soever 
clipped,!  suppose  the  clippers'  shears  are  not  so  squeam- 
ish as  not  to  pare  away  above  half.  It  will  be  a  won- 
derful conscientiousness  in  them,  nowhere  that  I  know 
to  be  paralleled,  if  they  will  content  themselves  with 
less  profit  than  they  can  make,  and  will  leave  seven 
pennyworth  of  silver  in  an  half-crown,  if  six  penny- 
worth and  the  stamp  be  enough  to  make  it  pass  for  half 
a  crown.  When  his  majesty  hath  coined  this  into  milled 
money  of  standard  weight,  and  paid  it  out  again  to  the 
bankers,  goldsmiths,  or  others,  what  shall  then  become 
of  it  ?  Either  they  will  lay  it  up  to  get  rid  of  their 
clipped  money,  for  nobody  will  part  with  heavy  money 
whilst  he  has  any  light ;  nor  will  any  heavy  money  com^ 
abroad  whilst  there  is  light  left ;  for  whoever  has  clip- 
ped money  by  him,  will  sell  good  bargains,  or  borrow 
at  any  rate  of  those  who  are  willing  to  part  with  any 
weighty,  to  keep  that  by  him  rather  than  the  clipped 
money  he  has  in  his  hands ;  so  that,  as  far  as  this  reaches, 
no  milled  money,  how  much  soever  be  coined,  will 
appear  abroad;  or  if  it  does,  will  it  long  escape  the 
coiners  and  clippers'  hands,  who  will  be  at  work  pre- 
sently upon  it,  to  furnish  the  'exchequer  with  more  clip- 
ped money  at  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  or  I  know  not  what 
advantage  ?  Though  this  be  enough  to  cut  off  the  hopes 
of  milled  money  i^pearing  in  payments,  whilst  any 
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clipped  is  current,  yet  to  this  we  may  add,  that  gold 
imported  at  an  over-value,  will  sweep  it  away  as  fast  as 
it  is  coined,  whilst  clipped  money  keeps  up  the  rate  of 
guineas  above  their  former  value.  This  will  be  the  cir- 
culation of  our  money,  whilst  clipped  is  permitted  any 
way  to  be  current ;  and  if  store  enough  of  clipped  mo- 
ney at  home,  or  from  abroad,  can  be  but  provided  (as 
it  is  more  than  probable  it  may,  now  the  trade  is  so 
universal,  and  has  been  so  long  practised  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  no  great  danger,  as  appears  by  the  few 
have  suffered,  in  regard  to  the  great  numbers  it  is  evi- 
dent are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  vent  of  it  here  in 
England  is  so  known  and  sure)  I  do  not  see  how  in  a 
little  while  we  shall  have  any  money  or  goods  at  all  left 
in  England,  if  clipping  be  not  immediately  stopped; 
and  how  clipping  can  be  stopped  but  by  an  immediate 
positive  prohibition,  whereby  all  clipped  money  shall 
be  forbid  to  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever,  or  to  pass 
for  more  than  its  weight,  I  would  be  glad  to  learn. 
Clipping  is  the  great  leak  which  for  some  time  past  has 
contributed  more  to  sink  us  than  all  the  forces  of  our 
enemies  could  do.  It  is  like  a  breach  in  the  sea-bank, 
which  widens  every  moment  till  it  be  stopped ;  and  my 
timorous  temper  must  be  pardoned,  if  I  am  frighted 
with  the  thoughts  of  clipped  money  being  current  one 
moment  longer  at  any  other  value  but  of  warranted 
standard  bullion ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  nothing 
more  true  and  reasonable,  nor  that  deserves  better  to 
be  considered,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  says  in  his  Co- 
rollary, p.  90. 

Whoever  desires  to  know  the  different  ways  of  coin- 
ing money  by  the  hammer  and  by  the  mill,  may  inform 
himself  in  the  exact  account  Mr.  Lowndes  has  given  of 
both  under  his  second  general  head ;  where  he  may  also 
seethe  probablest  guess  that  has  been  made  of  the  quan- 
tity of  our  clipped  money,  and  the  silver  deficient  in  it; 
and  an  account  of  what  silver  money  was  coined  in  the 
reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  L  and  Charles  L 
more  exact  than  it  is  to  be  had  any  where  else. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  I  shall  mention,  since 
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Mr.  Lowndes  does  it  here  again  under  this  head,  p.  100, 
and  that  is  melting  down  our  coin ;  concerning  which 
I  shall  venture  humhly  to  propose  these  following 
questions : 

1 .  Whether  bullion  be  any  thing  but  silver,  whose 
workmanship  has  no  value  ? 

2.  Whether  that  workmanship,  which  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  has,  or  can  have  any  value  ? 

3.  Whether,  whilst  the  money  in  our  mint  is  coined 
for  the  owners,  without  any  cost  to  them,  our  coin  can 
ever  have  any  value  above  any  standard  bullion  ? 

4.  Whether,  whilst  our  coin  is  not  of  value  above 
standard  bullion,  goldsmiths  and  others,  who  have  need 
of  standard  silver,  will  not  rather  take  what  is  by  the 
free  labour  of  the  mint  already  assayed  and  adjusted 
to  their  use,  and  melt  that  down,  than  be  at  the  trouble 
of  melting,  mixing,  and  assaying  of  silver  for  the  uses 
they  have  ? 

5.  Whether  the  only  cure  for  this' wanton,  though  cri- 
minal melting  down  our  coin,  be  not,  that  the  owners 
should  pay  one  moiety  of  the  sixteen-pence  halfpenny 
which  is  paid  per  pound  troy  for  coinage  of  silver, 
which  the  king  now  pays  all  ? 

6.  Whether  by  this  means  standard  silver  in  coin  will 
not  be  more  worth  than  standard  silver  in  bullion,  and 
so  be  preserved  from  this  wanton  melting  down,  as  soon 
as  an  over^balance  of  our  trade  shall  bring  us  silver  to 
stay  here  ?  for  till  then,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  pre- 
serving our  coin  from  melting  down,  and  therefore  to 
no  purpose  till  then  to  change  that  law. 

7.  Whether,  any  laws,  or  any  penalties,  can  keep  our 
coin  from  being  carried  out,  when  debts  contracted 
beyond  seas  call  for  it  ? 

8.  Whether  it  be  any  odds  to  England,  whether 
it  be  carried  out,  melted  down  into  bullion,  or  in 
specie  ? 

9.  Whether,  whilst  the  exigencies  of  our  occasions 
and  trade  callibr  it  abroad,  it  will  not  always  be  melted 
down  for  the  conveniency  of  exportation,  so  long  as  the 
law  prohibits  its  exportation  in  specie  ? 
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10.  Whether  standard  silver  in  coin  and  in  bullion 
will  not  immediately  be  of  the  same  value,  as  soon  as 
the  prohibition  of  carrying  out  money  in  specie  is  taken 
off? 

11.  Whether  an  ounce  of  silver  the  more  would  be 
carried  out  in  a  year,  if  that  prohibition  were  taken 
off? 

12.  Whether  silver  in  our  coin  will  not  always, 
during  the  prohibition  of  its  exportation,  be  a  little  less 
worth  than  silver  in  bullion,  whilst  the  consumption  of 
foreign  commodities  beyond  what  ours  pay  for,  makes 
the  exportation  of  silver  necessary?  And  so,  during 
such  a  state,  raise  your  money  as  much,  and  as  you  will, 
'^  silver  in  the  coin  will  never  fetch  as  much  as  the  silver 
in  bullion,"  as  Mr.  Lowndes  expresses  it,  p.  110. 

As  to  the  inconveniencies  and  damages  we  sustain  by 
clipped  money  passing  by  tale  as  if  it  were  lawful, 
nothing  can  be  more  true,  more  judicious,  nor  more 
weighty,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  says,  under  his  third 
general  head ;  wherein  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  ex- 
cepting only  where  he  builds  any  thing  upon  the  pro- 
posed raising  our  coin  one-fifth.  And  to  what  he  says, 
p.  114,  concerning  our  being  *'  deprived  of  the  use  of 
our  heavy  money,  by  men's  hoarding  it,  in  prospect 
that  the  silver,  contained  in  those  weighty  pieces,  will 
turn  more  to  their  profit  than  lending  it  at  interest, 
purchasing,  or  trading  therewith;"  I  crave  leave  to 
add,  that  those  hoarders  of  money,  a  great  many  of 
them,  drive  no  less,  but  rather  a  greater  trade,  by 
hoarding  the  weighty  money,  than  if  they  let  it  go 
abroad ;  for  by  that  means  all  the  current  cash  being 
light,  clipped,  and  hazardous  money,  it  is  all  tumbled 
into  their  hands,  which  gives  credit  to  their  bilk,  and 
furnishes  them  to  trade  for  as  much  as  they  please, 
whilst  every  body  else  scarce  trades  at  all,  (but  just 
as  necessity  forces)  and  is  ready  to  stand  still. 

Where  he  says, p.  114,  "It  is  not  likely  the  weighty 
monies  will  soon  appear  abroad,  without  raising  their 
value,  and  recoining  the  clipped  monies:'*  I  should 
agree  with  him  if  it  ran  thus :  without  recoining  the 
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clipped,  and  in  the  f mean  time  making  it  go  for  its 
weight ;  for  that  wilC  I  humbly  conceive,  bring  out  the 
heavy  money,  without  raising  its  value,  as  effectually 
and  sooner ;  for  it  will  do  it  immediately:  his  will  take 
up  some  time;  and  I  fear,  if  clipped  money  be  not 
stopped  all  at  once,  and  presently,  from  passing  any 
way  in  tale,  the  damage  it  will  bring  will  be  irre- 
parable. 

**  Mr.  Lowndes's  fourth  general  head  is  to  propose 
the  means  that  must  be  observed,  and  the  proper 
methods  to  be  used  in  and  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  silver  coins.** 

The  first  is,  "  That  the  work  should  be  finished  in 
as  little  time  as  may  be;  not  only  to  obviate  a  farther 
damage  by  clipping  in  the  interim,  but  also  that  the 
needful  advantages  of  the  new  money  may  be  sooner 
obtained  for  the  service  of  the  nation/' 

These,  I  agree  with  him,  are  very  good  and  necessary 
ends;  but  they  are  both  to  be  attained,  I  conceive, 
much  sooner  by  making  clipped  money  go  for  its 
weight,  than  by  the  method  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes ; 
for  this  immediately  puts  an  end  to  clipping,  and  obviates 
all  farther  damage  thereby.  Next,  it  immediately  brings 
out  all  the  hoarded  weighty  money,  and  so  that  advan- 
tage will  be  sooner  obtained  for  the  service  of  the 
nation,  than  it  can  any  other  way  besides.  Next,  it 
preserves  the  use  of  clipped  money  for  the  service  of 
the  nation,  in  the  interim,  till  it  can  be  recoined  all  at 
the  Tower 

His  second  proposition  is,  *'  That  the  loss,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  public, 
and  not  by  particulars,  who,  being  very  numerous, 
will  be  prejudiced  against  a  reformation  for  the  public 
benefit,  if  it  be  to  be  effected  at  the  cost  of  particular 

Atax  given  to  make  good  the  defect  of  silver  in  clip- 
ped money,  will  be  paid  by  particulars;  and  so  the  loss 
will  be  borne  by  particular  men :  and  whether  these  par- 
ticularly be  not  more  numerous,  or  at  least  a  great  num- 
ber of  innocent  men  c(  them  more  sensibly  burdened 
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that  way,  than  if  it  takes  its  chaivc^  ip  the  hands  of 
those  men  who  have  profited  by  the  having  it  in  their 
hand;  will  be  worth  considering.  And  I  wish  it  here 
well  weighed,  which  of  the  two  ways  the  greater  number 
of  men  would  be  most  dangerously. prejudiced  against 
this  reformation.  But  as  Mr.  Lowndes  orders  the  matter, 
every  body  will,  I  fear,  be  prejudiced  against  this  re- 
formation, when  (as  he  divides  it,  p.  133, 134)  the 
owners  will  bear  near  one-half  of  the  loss,  in  the  price 
of  his  clipped  money,  and  every  body  else  his  part  of 
the  remainder,  in  a  tax  levied  on  them  for  it.  I  wish  a 
remedy  could  be  found  without  any  body's  loss.  Most 
of  those  ways  I  have  heard  proposed,  to  make  repara- 
tion to  every  particular  man  for  the  clipped  money 
shall  be  found  in  his  hands,  do  so  delay  the  remedy,  if 
not  entail  clipping  upon  us,  that  I  fear  such  a  care  of 
particulars  endangers  the  whole  ;  and  if  that  suffer,  it 
will  go  but  ill  witik  particulars.  I  am  not  for  hindering 
those  who  have  clipped  money  from  any  recompense 
which  can  be  provided  and  made  them.  The  question 
here  is  not  whether  the  honest  countryman  shall  bear  the 
loss  of  his  clipped  money,  without  any  more  ado^  or  pay 
a  tax  to  riBcompense  himself?  That  which,  I  humbly 
conceive,  the  nation  is  most  concerned  in,  is  that  clipping 
should  be  finally  stopped,  and  that  the  money  which 
remains  should  go  according  to  its  true  value,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  commerce,  and  the  present  supply  of 
people's  exigencies,  till  that  part  of  it,  which  is  de- 
faced, can  by  the  mint  be  brought  to  its  legal  and 
due  form ;  and  therefore  L  think  it  will  be  the  rational 
desire  of  all  particulars,  that  the  shortest  and  surest 
way,  not  interferiiig  with  law  or  equity,  should  be  taken 
to  put  an  effectual  end -to  an  evil,  which  eyery  mo- 
ment it  continues  works  powerfully  towards  a  general 
ruin. 

His  fourth  proposition,  "  That  n(>  room  must  be  left 
for  jealousy/'  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  good  one,  if  there 
eain  be  a  way  found  to  obtain  it. 
•    I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  the  words,  p.  124, ''  That 
no  person  whatsoever  shall  hereafter  be  obliged  to 
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accept^  in  legul  payments,  any  money  whatsoever  that 
is  already  clipped,  or  may  hereafter  be  clipped,  or  dimi- 
nished ;  and  that  no  person  shall  tender  or  receive  any 
such  money  in  payment,  under  some  small  penalty  to 
be  made  easily  recoverable,'*  &c. 

As  if  any  man  now  were  obliged  to  receive  clipped 
money  in  legal  payments,  and  there  were  not  already 
a  law,  with  severe  penalties,  against  those  who  tendered 
clipped  money  in  payment. 

It  is  a  doubt  to  me,  whether  the  warden,  master- 
worker,  &c.  of  the  mint  at  the  Tower,  could  find  fit 
and  skilful  persons  enough  to  set  nine  other  mints  at 
work,  in  other  parts  of  England,  in  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  as  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes,  p.  I27.  Besides,  Mr. 
Lowndes  tells  us,  p.  96,  that  the  engines,  which  *'  put 
the  letters  upon  the  edges  of  the  larger  silver  pieces, 
and  mark  the  edges  of  the  rest  with  a  graining,  ard 
wrought  secretly.'*  And,  indeed,  this  is  so  great  a 
guard  against  counterfeiting,  as  well  as  clipping  our 
liioney,  that  it  deserves  well  to  be  kept  a  secret,  as  it 
has  been  hitherto.  But  how  that  can  be,  if  money  be 
to  be  coined  in  nine  other  mints,  set  up  in  several 
parts,  is  hard  to  conceive;  and  lastly,  perhaps,  some 
may  apprehend  it  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  have 
so  many  men  instructed  and  employed  in  the  art  of 
coining  only  for  a  short  job,  and  then  turned  loose 
agiain  to  shift  for  themselves  by  their  owii  skill  and 
industry,  as  they  can. 

The  provision  made  in  his  fourth  rule,  p.  136,  to 
prevent  the  gain  of  ^'subtle  dealers  by  culling  out  the 
heaviest  of  the  clipped  pieces,**  though  it  be  the  pro- 
duct of  great  sagacity  and  foresight,  exactly  calculated, 
and  as  well  contrived,  as  in  that  case  it  can  be ;  yet  I 
fear  is  too  subtle  for  the  apprehension  and  practice  of 
countrymen,  who  many  of  them,  with  their  little  quick- 
ness in  such  matters,-  have  also  but  small  sums  of 
money  by  thetn,  and  so  neither  haying  arithmetic,  nor 
choice  of  clipped  money,  to  adjust  it  to  the  weight  there 
required,  will  be  hardly  made  to  understand  it.  But  I 
think  the  clippers  have,  or  will  take  cai*^  that  thwe 
shall  not  be  any  great  need  of  it. 
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To  conclude  ;  I  confess  myself  not  to  see  the  least 
reason  why  our  present  milled  money  should  be  at  all 
altered  in  fineness^  weighty  or  value.  I  look  upon  it  to 
be  the  best  and  safest  from  counterfeiting,  adulterating, 
or  any  ways  being  fraudulently  diminished,  of  any  that 
ever  was  coined.  It  is  adjusted  to  our  legal  payments, 
reckonings,  and  accounts,  to  which  our  money  must  b^ 
reduced":  the  raising  its  denomination  will  neither  add 
to  its  worth,  nor  make  the  stock  we  have  more  propor- 
tionate to  our  occasions,  nor  bring  one  grain  of  silver 
the  more  into  England,  nor  one  farthing,  advantage  to 
the  public:  it  will  only  serve  to  defraud  the  king,  and 
a  great  number  of  his  subjects,  and  perplex  all ;  and 
put  the  kingdom  to  a  needless  charge  of  recoining  all, 
both  milled  as  well  as  clipped  money. 

If  I  might  take  upon  me  to  offer  any  thing  new,  I 
would  humbly  propose,  that  since  market  and  retail 
trade  requires  less  divisions  than  six-pences,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  four-penny,  four-penny-halfpenny,  and  five- 
penny  pieces  should  be  coined.  These  in  change  will  an- 
swer all  the  fractions  between  six-pence  and  a  farthing, 
and  thereby  supply  the  want  of  small  monies,  whereof  I 
believe  nobody  ever  saw  enough  common  to  answer  the 
necessity  of  small  payments;  whether,  either  because 
there  was  never  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  pieces 
coined,  or  whether  because  of  their  smallness  they  are 
apter  to  be  lost  out  of  any  hands,  or  because  they  oftener 
falling  into  children's  hands,  they  lose  them,  or  lay  them 
up;  so  it  is,  there  is  always  a  visible  want  of  them;  to 
supply  which,  without  the  inconveniencies  attending 
very  small  coin,  the  proposed  pieces,  I  humbly  conceive, 
will  serve. 

If  it  be  thought  fit  for  this  end  to  have  four-pence, 
four-pence  half-penny,  and  five-penny  pieces  coined,  it 
will,  I  suppose,  be  convenient,  that  they  should  be  di- 
stinguished from  sixpences,  and  from  one  another,  by  a 
deep  and  very  large  plain  difference  in  the  stamp  on  both 
sides,  to  prevent  mistakes  and  loss  of  time  in  telling  of 
money.  The  four-pence-halfyenny  has  already  the  harp 
for  a  known  distinction,  which  may  be  fit  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  the  five-pence  may  have  the  feathers,  and  the 
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four-pence  this  mark  IV,  of  four  on  the  reverse;  and 
on  the  other  side  they  may  each  have  the  king's  head 
with  a  crown  on  it,  to  show  on  that  side  too  that  the 
piece  so  coined  is  one  of  those  under  a  six-pence ;  and 
with  that  they  may  each,  on  that  side  also,  have  some 
marks  of  distinction  one  from  another,  as  the  five-pence 
this  mark  of  ¥•  the  four-pence-halfpenny  a  little  harp, 
and  the  four-pence  nothing. 

These  or  any  other  better  distinctions  which  his  ma- 
jesty shall  order,  will  in  tale  readily  discover  them,  if 
by  chance  any  of  them  fall  into  larger  payments,  for 
which  they  are  not  designed. 

And  thus  I  have,  with  as  much  brevity  and  clearness 
as  I  could,  complied  with  what  Mr.  Lowndes  professes 
to  be  the  end  of  printing  his  report  in  these  words,  viz. 
"  That  any  persons,  who  have  considered  an  affair  of 
this  nature,  may  (if  they  please)  communicate  their 
thoughts  for  rendering  the  design  here  aimed  at  more 
perfect,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  public  service."  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  my  considerations  have  led  me 
to  thoughts,  in  some  parts  of  this  affair,  quite  opposite 
to  Mr.  Lowndes's :  but  how  far  this  has  been  from  any 
desire  to  oppose  him,  or  to  have  a  dispute  with  a  man 
no  otherwise  known  to  me  but  by  his  civilities,  and 
whom  I  have  a  very  great  esteem  for,  will  appear  by 
what  I  printed  about  raising  the  value  of  money  about 
three  years  since.  All  that  I  have  said  here,  in  answer 
to  him,  being  nothing  but  the  applying  the  principles 
I  then  went  on,  particularly  now,  to  Mr.  Lowndes^s 
arguments,  as  they  came  in  my  way,  that  so  thereby 
others  may  judge  what  will,  or  will  not,  be  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  change  of  our  coin  as  he  proposes; 
the  only  way,  I  think,  of  rendering  his  design  more 
agreeable  to  the  public  service. 
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One  Bhilling  contained  of  fine 
silver. 

Gr. 

28  £dw.  ]  264 

18Edw.3  236 

27Edw.3  213 

9  Hen.  5  176 

1  Hen.  6  142 

4  Hen.  6  176 

49  Hen.  6  142 

1  Hen.  8118 

34  Hen.  8  100 

36  Hen,  8   60 

37  Hen.  8  40 


Tbe  fineness  increased,  but  the  weight 
lessened. 

Gr. 
3  Edw.  6  W 

5  Edw.  6  20 

6  Edw.  6  88 
2  Eliz.     89 

43  Eliz.  |86  - 
f .  e,  7t  gr.  in  a  penny, 
William  IH. 
lib.  troy  of  sterling  silver  is 
coined  in  62*.  the  remedy  over 
or  under  is  2,Vpwt.  or  d^d^ 
which  is  the  124<  part  fere  v. 
pi.  8  Aug.  99. 


Species. 
Mexico  real        -         -        - 
Ducatoon  of  Flanders 
Seville  real         -        -        - 
Holland  dollar 
Lyon  dollar 

Rixdollar  of  the  Empire 
Old  cardecu         .        .        - 
French  louis        -         -        - 
Double  milrez  of  Portugal 
Single  milrez  of  Portugal 
St.  Mark  of  Venice 
Double  Dutch  stiver 
Cross  dollar 
Zealand  dollar 
Old  Philip  dollar 
Ferdinando  dollar,  1623 
Prince  of  Orange  dollar,  1 624    - 
Leopoldus  dollar,  1 624    « 
Bodolphus  dollar,  1607 
Maximilian  dollar,  1616 
Danish  dollar,  1620        -      - 
Portugal  testoon 
'Die  quarter  of  a  new  louis     • 


oz.  pwt, 

0  17 

1  0 
0  17 
0  18 
0  17 
0  18 
0  6 
0  17 


0  18 

0  13 

1  2 
0  18 
0  18 


18 
18 


0  ts 

0  11 


12 

22 

12 

5 

184 
15 

H 
11 

4 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
2 
7 
2 
0 
0 
9\ 


Just  std. 
better 


worse 


oz, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
•0 

s 


pwt. 
0 

1 

10 
3 

7i 

I 

0; 
I 

I 

H 

6 
12 

0 

0 
121 

loi 

9| 
10 

4f 
13 

1 


sh.  pen. 

4  4f 

5  4 


4i 
4 

t 

6 

11 

3 
0 
3 

4 

2| 

1 


A  pound  weight  of  troy  standard  gold  is  cut  into  guineas  44|,  one 
guinea  weighs  gr.  1294,  »•  «•  five  pwt.  nine  gr.|.. 
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OF 


GOVERNMENT. 


IN   THE   FORMER^ 

THE  FALSE  PRINCIPLES  AND  FOUNDATION  OF  SIR  ROBERT  FIL- 
MER,  AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS,  ARE  DETECTED  AND  OVER-' 
THROWN  : 


THE   LATTER, 

IS   AN  ESSAY  CONCERNING  THE  TRUE  ORIGINAL,    EXTENT,   ANI>> 
END,  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
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Reader^ 

Thou  hast  here  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  discourse 
concerning  government ;  what  fate  has  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  the  papers  that  should  have  filled  up  the  middle, 
and  were  more  than  all  the  rest,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
tell  thee.   These  which  remain  I  hope  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our  present 
king  William;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the  consent  of  the 
people ;  which  being  the  only  one  of  all  lawful  govern- 
ments, he  has  more  fully  and  clearly  than  any  prince 
in  Christendom  ;  and  to  justify  to  the  world  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  whose  love  of  their  just  and  natural 
rights,  with  their  resolution  to  preserve  them,  saved 
the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  slavery 
and  ruin.    If  these  papers  have  that  evidence  I  flatter 
myself  is  to  be  found  in  them,  there  will  be  no  great 
miss  of  those  which  are   lost,  and  my   reader   may 
be  satisfied  without  them.    For  I  imagine  I  shall  have 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  repeat  my  pains,  and 
fill  up  the  wanting  part  of  my  answer,  by  tracing  sir 
Robert  again  through  all  the  windings  and  obscurities 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  several  branches  of  his 
wonderful  system.    The  king,  and  body  of  the  nation, 
have  since  so  thoroughly  confuted  his  hypothesis,  that 
I  suppose  nobody  hereafter  will  have  either  the  con- 
fidence to  appear  against  our  common  safety,  and  be 
again  an  advocate  for  slavery ;  or  the  weakness  to  be 
deceived  with  contradictions  dressed  up  in  a  popular 
style  and  well  turned  periods.    For  if  any  one  will  be 
at  the  pains  himself,  in  those  parts  which  are  here  un- 
touched, to  strip  sir  Robert's  discourses  of  the  flourish 
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of  doubtful  expressions^  and  endeavour  to  reduce  >.is 
words  to  direct,  positive-,  intelligible  propositions,  and 
then  compare  them  one  with  another,  he  will  quickly 
be  satisfied  there  was  never  so  much  glib  nonsense  put 
together  in  well  sounding  English.  If  he  think  it  not 
worth  .while  to  examine  his  works  all  through,  let  him 
make  an  experiment  in  that  part  where  he  treats  of 
usurpation  ;  and  let  him  try  whether  he  can,  with  all 
his  skill,  make  sir  Robert  intelligible  and  consistent 
with  himself,  or  common  sense.  I  should  not  speak  so 
plainly  of  a  gentleman,  long  since  past  answering,  had 
not  the  pulpit,  of  late  years,  publicly  owned  his  doc- 
trine, and  made  it  the  current  divinity  of  the  times. 
It  is  necessary  those  men  who,  taking  on  them  to  be 
teachers,  have  so  dangerously  misled  others,  should  be 
openly  showed  of  what  authority  this  their  patriarch  is, 
whom  they  have  so  blindly  followed ;  that  so  they  may  . 
either  retract  what  upon  so  ill  grounds  they  have 
vented,  and  cannot  be  maintained ;  or  else  justify  those 
principles  which  they  have  preached  up  for  Gospel, 
though  they  had  no  better  an  author  than  an  English 
courtier.  For  I  should  not  have  writ  against  sir  Ro- 
bert, or  taken  the  pains  to  show  his  mistakes,  incon- 
sistencies, and  want  of  (what  he  so  much  boasts  of,  and 
pretends  wholly  to  build  on)  Scripture-proofs,  were 
there  not  men  amongst  us  who,  by  crying  up  his  books, 
and  espousing  his  doctrine,  save  me  from  the  reproach 
of  writing  against  a  dead  adversary.  They  have  been 
so  zealous  in  this  point,  that  if  I  have  done  him  any 
wrong,  I  cannot  hope  they  should  spare  me.  I  wish, 
where  they  have  done  the  truth  and  the  public  wrong, 
they  would  be  as  ready  to  redress  it,  and  allow  its  just 
weight  to  this  reflection,  viz.  that  there  cannot  be  done 
a  greater  mischief  to  prince  and  people,  than  the  pro* 
pagating  wrong  notions  concerning  government ;  that 
so  at  last  all  times  might  not  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  "  drum  ecclesiastic.**  If  any  one  really  con- 
cerned for  truth  undertake  the  confutation  of  my  hy- 
pothesis, I  promise  him  either  to  recant  my  mistake, 
upon  fair  conviction,  or  to  answer  his  difficulties.  But 
he  must  remember  two  things. 
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Firsts  That  cavilling  here  and  there  at  some  ex- 
pression or  little  incident  of  my  discourse,  is  not  an 
answer  to  my  book. 

Secondly,  That  I  shall  not  take  railing  for  argu- 
ments, nor  think  either  of  these  worth  my  notice: 
though  I  shall  always  look  on  myself  as  bound  to  give 
satis&ction  to  any  one  who  shall  appear  to  ^e  consci- 
entiously scrupulous  in  the  point,  and  shaU  show  any 
just  grounds  for  his  scruples. 

I  have  nothing  more  but  to  advertise  the  reader, 
that  A.  stands  for  our  author,  O.  for  his  Observations 
on  Hobbes,  Milton,  &c.  And  that  a  bare  quotation  of 
pages  always  means  pages  of  his  Patriarcha,  edit. 
1680. 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

§  !•  Slavery  is  so  vile  and  miserable  an  estate 
of  man,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  the  generous 
temper  and  courage  of  our  nation,  that  it  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived  that  an  Englishman,  much  less  a  gentle- 
man, should  plead  for  it.  And  truly  I  should  have 
taken  sir  Robert  Filmer's  Patriarcha,  as  any  other  trea- 
tise, which  would  persuade  all  men  that  they  are  slaves, 
and  ought  to  be  so,  for  such  another  exercise  of  wit  as 
was  his  who  writ  the  encomium  of  Nero ;  rather  than 
for  a  serious  discourse,  meant  in  earnest :  had  not  the 
gravity  of  the  title  and  epistle,  the  picture  in  the  front 
of  the  book,  and  the  applause  that  followed  it,  required 
me  to  believe  that  the  author  and  publisher  were  both 
in  earnest.  I  therefore  took  it  into  my  hands  with  all 
the  expectation,  and  read  it  through  with  all  the  atten- 
tion due  to  a  treatise  thaif  made  such  a  noise  at  its 
coming  abroad ;  and  cannot  but  confess  myself  mightily 
surprised  that  in  a  book,  which  was  to  provide  chains 
for  all  mankind,  I  should  find  nothing  but  a  rope  of 
sand ;  useful  perhaps  to  such  whose  skill  and  business 
it  is  to  raise  a*  dust,  and  would  blind  the  people,  the 
better  to  mislead  them ;  but  in  truth  not  of  any  force 
to  draw  those  into  bondage  who  have  their  eyes  open, 
and  so  much  sense  about  them,  as  to  consider  that 
chains  are  but  an  ill  wearing,  how  much  care  soever 
hath  been  taken  to  file  and  polish  them. 
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§  2.  If  any  one  think  I  take  too  much  liberty  in 
speaking  so  freely  of  a  man  who  is  the  great  champion 
of  absolute  power,  and  the  idol  of  those  who  worship  it; 
I  beseech  him  to  make  this  small  allowance  for  once^ 
to  one  who,  even  after  the  reading  of  sir  Robert's 
book,  cannot  but  think  himself,  as  the  laws  allow  him, 
a  free  man :  and  I  know  no  fault  it  is  to  do  so,  unless  any 
one,  better  skilled  in  the  fate  of  it  than  I,  should  have 
it  revealed  to  him  that  this  treatise,  which  has  lain  dor- 
mant so  long,  was,  when  it  appeared  in  the  world,  tc 
carry,  by  strength  of  its  arguments,  all  liberty  out  of 
it;  and  that,  from  thenceforth,  our  author's  short 
model  was  to  be  the  pattern  in  the  mount,  and  the 
perfect  standard  of  politics  for  the  future.  His  system 
lies  in  a  little  compass  ;  it  is  no  more  but  this, 
-    "  That  all  government  is  absolute  monarchy/* 

And  the  ground  he  builds  on  is  this, 

*'  That  no  man  is  born  free." 

§  3.  In  this  last  age  a  generation  of  men  has  sprung 
up  amongst  us,  that  would  flatter  princes  with  an  opi- 
nion, that  they  have  a  divine  right  to  absolute  power> 
Jet  the  laws  by  which  they  are  constituted  and  are  to 
govern,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  enter  upon 
their  authority,  be  what  they  will ;  and  their  engage- 
ments to  observe  them  ever  so  well  ratified  by  solemn 
oaths  and  promises.  To  make  way  for  this  doctrine^ 
they  have  denied  mankind  a  right  to  natural  freedom ; 
whereby  they  have  not  only,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
exposed  all  subjects  to  the  utmost  misery  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  but  have  also  unsettled  the  titles  and 
shaken  the  thrones  of  princes :  (for  they  too,  by  thesq 
men's  system,  except  pnly  one,  are  all  born  slaves,  and, 
by  divine  right  are  subjects  to  Adam's  right  heir);  as 
if  they  had  designed  to  make  war  upon  all  government, 
and  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  human  society,  to 
serve  their  present  turn. 

§  4.  However  we  must  believe  them  upon  their  own 
bare  words,  when  they  tell  us,  **  We  are  all  born  slaves, 
and  we  must  continue  so ;"  there  is  no  remedy  for 
it ;  life  and  thraldom  we  entered  into  together,  and 
can  never  be  quit  of  the  one  till  we  part  with  the 
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other.  Scripture  or  reason,  I  am  sure,  do  not  any  wHere 
say  so,  notwithstanding  the  noise  of  divine  right,  as  if 
divine  authority  hath  subjected  us  to  the  unlimited  will 
of  another.  An  admirable  state  of  mankind,  and  that 
which  they  have  not  had  wit  enough  to  find  out  till  this 
latter  age !  For  however  sir  Robert  Filmer  seems  to 
condemn  the  novelty  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Pair, 
p.  S,  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  find  aiiy 
other  age,  or  country  of  the  world,  but  this,  which 
has  asserted  monarchy  to  he  jure  divino.  And  he  con- 
fesses, Patr.  p.  4,  that  '^  Heyward,  Blackwood,  B^af- 
clay,  and  others,  that  have  braVely  vindicated  the 
right  of  kings  in  most  points,  never  thought  of  this  j 
but,  with  one  consent,  admitted  the  natural  liberty  and 
equality  of  mankind.** 

§  5.  By  whom  this  doctrine  came  atfitst  to  be  broach- 
ed, and  brought  in  fashion  amongst  us,  and  what  sad 
effects  it  gave  rise  to,  I  leave  to  historians  to  relate,  or 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  contemporaries  with 
Sibthorp  and  Manwaring  to  recollect.  My  business 
at  present  is  only  to  consider  what  sir  Robert  Filmer> 
who  is  allowed  to  have  carried  this  argument  farthest^ 
and  is  supposed  to  have  brought  it  to  perfection,  has 
said  in  it:  for  from  him  every  one,  who  would  be  as 
fashionable  as  French  was  at  court,  has  learned  &nd 
runs  away  with  this  short  system  of  politics,  viz.  '^Men 
are  not  born  free,  and  therefore  could  never  have  the 
liberty  to  choose  either  governors,  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment." Princes  have  their  power  absolute,  and  by 
divine  right ;  for  slaves  could  never  have  a  right  to 
(Compact  or  consent.  Adam  was  an  absolute  monardi^ 
and  so  are  all  princes  ever  since. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  paternal  and  regal  Pcmer. 

§  6.  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  great  position  is,  that 
^  men  are  not  naturally  free/'  This  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  his  absolute  monarchy  stands,  ^nd  from 
which  it  erects  itself  to  an  height,  that  its  power  is 
above  every  power  :  caput  inter  nubila^  so  high  above 
all  earthly  and  human  things,  that  thought  can  scarce 
reach  it ;  that  promises  and  oaths,  which  tie  the  in- 
finite Deity,  cannot  confine  it.  But  if  this  foundation 
£auls,  all  his  fabric  falls  with  it,  and  governments  must 
be  lefk  again  to  the  old  way  of  being  made  by  con- 
trivance and  the  consent  of  men  (kv^pwitlfi^  xrm$)  making 
nse  of  their  Treason  to  unite  together  into  society.  To 
prove  this  grand  position  of  his,  he  tells  us,  p.  12, 
*'  Men  are  born  in  subjection  to  their  parents,"  and 
therefore  cannot  be  free.  And  this  authority  of  parents 
he  calls  '*  royal  authority,"  p.  12,  14,  '^  fatherly  au- 
thority, right  of  fatherhood,"  p.  12,  20.  One  would 
have  thought  he  would,  in  the  beginning  of  such  a 
work  as  this,  on  which  was  to  depend  the  authority  of 
princes,  and  the  obedience  of  subjects,  have  told  us 
expressly  what  that  fatherly  authority  is,  have  defined 
it,  though  not  limited  it,  because  in  some  other  trea- 
tises of  his  he  tells  us,  it  is  unlimited,  and  unUmit>- 
able  ^ ;  he  should  at  least  have  given  us  such  an  account 
of  it,  that  we  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  this 
fatherhood,  or  fatherly  authority,  whenever  it  came  in 
our  way,  in  his  writings:  this  I  expected  to  have  found 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Patriarcha.  But  instead 
thereof,  having,  1.  En  passant,  made  his  obeisance  to 

*  '*  In  gr^ts  and  gifts  that  have  their  original  from  God  or  na- 
ture, as  the  power  of  the  father  hath,  no  inferior  power  of  man  can 
limit,  nor  shake  any  law  of  prescription  against  them."     Obs.  158. 

*' The  Scripture  teaches  that  supreme  power  was  originally  in 
the  father,  without  any  limitation."     Obs.  245. 
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the  arcana  imperii^  p.  5;  2.  Made  his  compliment  to 
the  "  rights  and  liberties  of  this  or  any  other  nation,'' 
p.  6,  which  he  is  going  presently  to  null  and  destroy ; 
and  3.  Made  his  leg  to  those  learned  men  who  did  not 
see  so  far  into  the  matter  as  himself,  p.  7  •  he  comes 
to  fall  on  Bellarmine,  p.  8,  and  by  a  victory  over  him 
establishes  his  fatherly  authority  beyond  any  question. 
Bellarmine  being  routed  by  his  own  confession,  p.  11, 
the  day  is  clear  got,  and  there  is  no  more  need  of  any 
forces:  iot  having  done  that,  I  observe  not  that  be 
states  the  questiouyor  rallies  up  any  arguments  to  make 
good  his  opinion,  but  rather  tells  us  the  story  as  he 
thinks  fit  of  this  strange  kind  of  domineering  pkan* 
-torn  called  the  fatherhood,  which  whoevier  conld  catch 
presently  got  empire,  and  unlimited  absolute  power. 
He  acquaints  us  how  this  fatherhood  began  in  Adam, 
continued  its*  course,  and  kept  the  world  in  order  all 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs  till  the  flood ;  got  out  of 
the  ark  with  Noah  and  his  sons,  made  and  supported 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  till  the  captivity  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt ;  and  then  the  poor  fatherhood  was 
under  hatches,  till  '*  God,  by  giving  the  Israelites  kings, 
re-established  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  the  lineal 
succession  in  paternal  government/*  This  is  his  bii* 
siness  from  p.  12.  to  19-  And  then,  obviating  an  ob- 
jection, and  clearing  a  difficulty  or  two  witii  one-half 
reason,  p.  23,  "  to  confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal 
power,''  he  ends  the  first  chapter,  I  hope  it  is  no  in- 
jury to  call  an  half  quotation  an  half  reason ;  for  God 
says,  ^'  Honour  thy  father  and  mother ;"  but  our  au- 
thor  contents  himself  with  half,  leaves  out  '*  thy  mo- 
ther" quite,  as  little  serviceable  to  his  purpose.  But 
of  that  more  in  another  place. 

§  7. 1  do  not  think  our  author  so  little  skilled  in  the 
way  of  writing  discourses  of  this  nature,  nor  so  care- 
less of  the  point  in  hand,  that  he  by  oversight  com- 
mits the  fault  that  he  himself,  in  his  '^  anarchy  of  a 
mixed  monarchy,"  p.  239,  objects  to  Mr.  Hunton 
in  these  words :  '*  Where  first  I  charge  the  A.  that  he 
hath  not  given  us  any  definition  or  description  of 
monarchy  in  general ;  for  by  the  rules  of  method  he 
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sb6iild  have  first  defined."  And  by  the  like  rule  of 
iBethod,  sir  Robert  should  have  told  us  what  his 
fatherhood,  or  fatherly  authority  is,  before  he  had  told 
us  in  whom  it  was  to  be  found,  and  talked  so  much  of 
it.  But,  perhaps,  sir  Robert  found,  that  this  fatherly 
authority,  this  power  of  fathers,  and  of  kings,  for  he 
make3  them  both  the  same,  p.  24,  would  make  a  very 
odd  and  frightful  figure,  and  very  disagreeing  with  what 
either  children  imagine  of  their  parents,  or  subjects  of 
their  kings,  if  he  should  have  given  us  the  whole 
draught  together,  in  that  gigantic  form  he  had  painted 
it  in  his  own  fancy;  and  therefore,  like  a  wary  physi- 
cian, when  he  would  have  his  patient  swallow  some 
harsh  or  corrosive  liquor^  he  mingles  it  with  a  large 
quantity  of  that  which  may  dilute  it,  that  the  scattered 
parts  may  go  down  with  less  feeling,  and  cause  less 
aversion. 

§  8.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  find  what  account  he 
gives  us  of  this  fatherly  authority,  as  it  lies  scattered  in 
the  several  parts  of  his  writings.  And  first,  as  it  was 
vested  in  Adam,  he  says,  *^  Not  only  Adam,  but  the 
succeeding  patriarchs,  had,  by  right  of  fatherhood^ 
royal  authority  over  their  children,  p.  12.  This  lord- 
ship, which  Adam  by  command  had  over  the  whole 
world,  and  by  right  descending  from  him  the  patri- 
archs did  enjoy,  was  as  large  and  ample  as  the  abiso- 
lute  dominion  of  any  monarch  which  hath  been  since 
the  creation,  p.  13.  Dominion  of  life  and  death, 
making  war,  and  concluding  peace,  p.  13.  .  Adam 
and  the  patriarchs  had  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death,  p.  36.  Kings,  in  the  right  of  parents,  suc- 
ceed to  the  exercise  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  p.  19. 
As  kingly  power  is  by  the  law  of  God,  so  it  hath 
no  inferior  law  to  limit  it ;  Adam  was  lord  of  sil, 
p»  40.  The  father  of  a  family  governs  by  no  other 
law  than  by  his  own  will,  p.  78.  The  superiority  of 
princes  is  above  laws,  p.  79.  The  unlimited  juris- 
diction of  kings  is  so  amply  described  by  Samuel, 
p.  80.  Kings  are  above  the  laws,*'  p.  93.  And  to 
this  |)Urpose  see  a  great  deal  more,  which  our  A.  deli- 
vers in  Bodin's  words :  '^  It  is  certain,  that  all  laws. 
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privileges,  and  grants  of  princes,  have  no  force  bnt 
during  their  life,  if  they  be  not  ratified  by  the  ex- 
press consent,  or  by  suffisrance  of  the  prince  fol- 
lowing, especially  privileges,  O.  p.  «79-  The  reason 
^fay  laws  have  been  also  made  by  kings,  was  this: 
when  kings  were  either  busied  with  wars,  or  dis- 
tracted with  public  cares,  so  that  every  private  man 
could  not  j^have  access  to  their  persons,  to  learn  their 
wUls  and  pleasure,  then  were  laws  of  necessity  in- 
vented, that  so  every  particular  subject  might  find 
Ks  prince's  pleasure  deciphered  unto  him  in  the 
tables  of  his  laws,  p.  92.  In  a  monarchy,  the  king 
must  by  necessity  be  above  the  laws,  p.  100.  A  per- 
fect kingdom  is  that,  wherein  the  king  rules  all  things, 
according  to  his  own  will,  p.  100.  Neither  common 
nor  statute  laws  are,  or  can  be,  any  diminution  of 
that  general  power,  which  kings  have  over  their  peo- 
ple, by  right  of  fatherhood,  p.  115.  Adam  was  the 
father,  king,  and  lord  over  his  family ;  a  son,  a  sub- 
ject, and  a  servant  or  slave,  were  one  and  the  same 
Hiing  at  first.  The  father  had  power  to  dispose  or 
sell  his  children  or  servants ;  whence  we  find,  that, 
in  the  first  reckoning  up  of  goods  in  Scripture,  the 
man-servant  and  the  maid-servant  are  numbered 
•among  the  possessions  and  substance  of  the  owner,  as 
ndier  goods  were,  O.  pref.  God  also  hath  given  to 
liie  father  a  right  or  liberty  to  alien  his  power  over 
bis  children  to  any  other;  whence  we  find  the  sale 
and  gift  of  children  to  have  been  much  in  use  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  when  men  had  their  servants 
^  a  possession  and  an  inheritance,  as  w«ll  as  other 
•goods ;  whereupon  we  find  the  power  of  castrating 
and  making  eunuchs  much   in  use   in  old  times,  O. 

E.  155.  Law  is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  him  that 
ath  the  power  of  the  supreme  father,  O.  p.  223. 
It  was  God's  ordinance  that  the  supremacy  should  be 
-unlimited  in  Adam,  and  as  large  as  all  the  acts  of 
lu8  will;  and  as  in  him,  so  in  all  others  that  have 
supreme  power,**  O.  p.  245. 

^  9.  I  have  been  fain  to  trouHeTny  reader  with  these 
several  quotations  in  our  A/s  own  words,  that  in  them 
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might  be  seen  his  own  description  of  his  fatherly 
authority,  as  it  lies  scattered  up  and  down  in  his 
writings,  which  he  supposes  was  first  vested  in  Adam, 
and  by  right  belongs  to  all  princes  ever  since*  This 
fatherly  authority  then,  or  right  of  fatherhood,  in  our 
A.'s  sense,  is  a  divine  unalterable  right  of  sovereignty, 
whereby  a  father  or  a  prince  hath  an  absolute,  arbi- 
trary, unlimited,  and  unlimitable  power  over  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates  of  his  children  and  subjects; 
so  that  he  may  take  or  alienate  their  estates,  .sdl, 
castrate,  or  use  their  persons  as  he  pleases,  they  being 
all  his  slaves,  and  he  lord  or  proprietor  of  every  thing, 
and  his  unbounded  will  their  law. 

§  10.  Our  A.  having  placed  such  a  mighty  power  in 
Adam,  and  upon  that  supposition  founded  all  govfern^ 
ment  and  all  power  of  princes,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex» 
pect  that  he  should  have  proved  this  with  arguments 
clear  and  evident,  suitable  to  the  weightiness  of  the 
cause.  That  since  men  had  nothing  else  left  them,  they 
might  in  slavery  have  such  undeniable  proofs  of  its 
necessity,  that  their  consciences  might  be  convinced, 
and  oblige  them  to  submit  peaceably  to  that  absolute 
dominion,  which  their  governors  had  a  right  to  exerdse 
over  them.  Without  this,  what  good  could  our  A.  do> 
or  pretend  to  do,  by  erecting  su<;h  an  unlimited  power, 
but  flatter  the  natural  vanity  and  ambition  of  men,  too 
apt  of  itself  to  grow  and  increase  with  the  possession  of 
any  power?  And  by  persuading  l^ose,  who,^  by  the 
consent  of  their  fellow-men,  ate  advanced  to  great  but 
limited  degrees  of  it,  that  by  that  part  which  is  ^ybh 
them,  they  have  a  right  to  all  that  was  not  so ;  and 
therefore  may  do  what  they  please,  because  they  havte 
authority  to  do  more  than  others,  and  so  tempt  them 
to  do  what  is  neither  for  their  own,  nor  the  good  iof 
those  under  their  care;  whereby  great  mischi^fe  icdnndt 
but  foHiow. 

§  11.  The  sovereignty  of  Adam  being  that  on  which, 
as  a  sure  basis,  our  A.  builds  bis  mighty  absolute, 
monarchy,  I  expected,  that,  in  his  Patriareha,  this  Ms 
main  supposition  would  havia  been  proved  and  est»^ 
blijshed  with  all  that  evidencie  of  arguments  that  suohvA. 
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fundamental  tenet  required ;  and  that  this,  on  which 
the  great  stress  of  the  business  depends,  would  have 
been  made  out,  with  reasons  sufficient  to  justify  the 
confidence  with  which  it  was  assumed.    But,  in  all  that 
treatise,  I  could  find  very  little  tending  that  way;  the 
thing  is  there  so  taken  for  granted,  without  proof,  that 
I  could  scarce  believe  myself,  when,  upon  attentive 
reading  that  treatise,  I  found  there  so  mighty  a  struc- 
ture raised  upon  the  bare  supposition  of  this  founda- 
tion.    For  it  is  scarce  credible,  that  in  a  discourse, 
where  he  pretends  to  confute  the  erroneous  principle 
of  man's  natural  freedom,  he  should  do  it  by  a  bare  sup- 
position  of  Adam's  authority,  without  offering  any 
proof  for  that  authority.     Indeed,  he  confidently  says, 
that  Adam  had  '^  royal  authority,  p.  12  and  13.    Abso- 
lute lordship  and  dominion  of  life  and  death,  p.  13. 
An  universal  monarchy,  p.  33.    Absolute  power  of  life 
and  death,"  p.  35.     He  is  very  frequent  in  such  asser- 
tions; but,  what  is  strange,  in  all  his  whole  Patri- 
archa,  I  find  not  one  pretence  of  a  reason  to  establish 
this  his  great  foundation  of  government ;  not  any  thing 
that  looks  like  an  argument,  but  these  words :  ''  To 
confirm  this  natural  right  of  regal  power,  we  find  in 
the  decalogue,  that  the  law  which  enjoins  obedience 
to  kings,  is  delivered  in  the  terms.  Honour  thy  father; 
as  if  all  power  were  originally  in  the  father."     And 
why  may  I  not  add  as  well,  that  in  the  decalogue 
the  law  that  enjoins  obedience  to  queens,  is  delivered  in 
the  terms  of  '*  Honour  thy  mother,"  as  if  all  power  were 
originally  in  the  mother  ?   The  argument,  as  sir  Robert 
puts  it,  will  hold  as  well  for  one  as  the  other;  but  of 
this  more  in  its  due  place. 

§  12.  All  that  I  take  notice  of  here  is,  that  this  is 
all  our  A.  says,  in  this  first,  or  any  of  the  following 
chapters,  to  prove  the  absolute  power  of  Adam,  which 
is  his  great  principle  :  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  there 
settled  it  upon  sure  demonstration,  he  begins  his 
second  chapter  with  these  words,  '^  By  conferring  these 
proofs  and  reasons,  drawn  from  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture."  Where  those  proofs  and  reasons  for  Adam^s 
sovereignty  are,  bating  that  of  Honour  thy  father^ 
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above-mentioned,  I  confess,  I  cannot  find ;  unless  what 
he  says,  p.  11,  "  In  these  words  we  have  an  evident 
confession,"  viz.  of  Bellarmine,  '*  that  creation  made 
man  prince  of  his  posterity,**  must  be  taken  for  proofe 
and  reasons  drawn  from  Scripture,  or  for  any  sort 
of  proof  at  all :  though  from  thence,  by  a  new  way  of 
inference,  in  the  words  immediately  following,  he  con- 
cludes the  royal  authority  of  Adam  sufficiently  settled 
in  him. 

§  13.  If  he  has  in  that  chapter,  or  any  where  in  the 
whole  treatise,  given  any  other  proofs  of  Adam's  royal 
authority,  other  than  by  often  repeating  it,  which,  among 
some  men,  goes  for  argument,  I  desire  any  body  for  him 
to  show  me  the  place  and  page,  that  I  may  be  convinced 
of  my  mistake,  and  acknowledge  my  oversight.  If  no 
such  arguments  are  to  be  found,  I  beseech  those  men, 
who  have  so  much  cried  up  this  book,  to  consider, 
whether  they  do  riot  give  the  world  cause  to  suspect, 
that  it  is  not  the  force  of  reason  and  argument  that 
makes  them  for  absolute  monarchy,  but  some  other  by 
interest,  and  therefore  are  resolved  to  applaud  any 
author  that  writes  in  favour  of  this  'doctrine,  whether 
he  support  it  with  reason  or  no.  But  I  hope  they  do 
not  expect,  that  rational  and  indifferent  men  should  be 
brought  over  to  their  opinion,  because  this  their  great 
doctor  of  it,  in  a  discourse  made  on  purpose  to  set  up 
the  absolute  monarchical  power  of  Adam,  in  opposition 
to  the  natural  freedom  of  mankind,  has  said  so  little  to 
prove  it,  from  whence  it  is  rather  naturally  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  there  is  little  to  be  said. 

§  14.  But  that  I  might  omit  no  care  to  inform 
myself  in  our  author's  full  sense,  I  consulted  his  Obser- 
vations on  Aristotle,  Hobbes,  &c.  to  see  whether  in 
disputing  with  others  he  made  use  of  any  arguments 
for  this  his  darling  tenet  of  Adam's  sovereignty ;  since 
in  his  treatise  of  the  Natural  Power  of  Kings,  he  hath 
been  so  sparing  of  them.  In  his  Observations  on  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Leviathan,  I  think  he  has  put,  in  short,  all 
those  arguments  for  it  together,  which  in  his  writings 
I  find  him  any  where  to  make  use  of:  his  words  are 
these  :  '*  If  God  created  only  Adam,  and  of  a  piece  of 
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him  made  the  woman^  and  if  hjr  generation  from 
them  two^  as  parts  of  them^  all  mankind  be  propa- 
gated :  if  also  God  gave  to  Adam  not  only  the  do- 
minion over  the  woman  and  the  children  that  should 
issue  from  them^  but  also  over  all  the  earth  to  subdue 
it^  and  over  all  the  creatures  on  it^  so  that^  as  long  as 
Adam  lived,  no  man  could  claim  or  enjoy  any  thing 
but  by  donation^  assignation^  or  permission  from  him, 
I  wonder/*  &c.  Obs.  165.  Here  we  have  the  sum  of 
all  his  arguments,  for  Adam's  sovereignty,  and  against 
natural  freedom,  which  I  find  up  and  down  in  his  other 
treatises :  and  they  are  these  following ;  '*  God's  crea- 
tion of  Adam,  the  dominion  he  gave  him  over  Eve,  and 
the  dominion  he  had  as  father  over  his  children ;"  all 
which  I  shall  particularly  consider. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Of  Adam's  Title  to  Swereignty  by  Creation. 

%  15.  Sir  Robert,  in  his  preface  to  his  Observations 
on  Aristotle's  Politics,  tells  us,  *^  A  natural  freedom  of 
mankind  cannot  be  supposed^  without  the  denial  of 
the  creation  of  Adam:"  but  how  Adam's  being  created, 
which  was  nothing  but  his  receiving  abeing,  immediately 
from  Omnipotency,  and  the  hand  of  God,  gave  Adam 
a  sovereignty  over  any  thing,  I  cannot  see ;  nor  con- 
sequently understand,  how  a  supposition  of  natural 
freedom  is  a  denial  of  Adam's  creation ;  and  would 
be  glad  any  body  else  (since  our  A.  did  not  vouch-r 
safe  us  the  favour)  would  make  it  out  for  him. 
For  I  find  no  difficulty  to  suppose  the  freedom  of 
mankind^  though  I  have  always  believed  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam.  He  was  created,  or  began  to  exist,  by 
God's  immediate  power,  without  the  intervention  of 
parents,  or  the  pre-existence  of  any  of  the  same  species 
to  beget  hini,  when  it  pleased  God  he  should ;  and  so 
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did  the  lioh^  the  king  of  beasts^  before  him,  by  the  same 
creating  power  of  God :  and  if  bare  existence  by  that 
power,  and  in  that  way,  will  give  dominion,  without 
any  more  ado,  our  A.  by  this  argument,  will  make  the 
lion  have  as  good  a  title  to  it  as  he,  and  certainly  the 
ancienter.  No ;  for  Adam  had  his  title  '^  by  the  ap* 
pointment  of  God,"  says  our  A.  in  another  place.  Then 
b&re  creation  gave  him  not  dominion,  and  one  might 
have  supposed  mankind  free,  without  the  denying  the 
creation  of  Adam,  since  it  was  God's  appointment  made 
him  monarch. 

§  16.  But  let  us  see  how  he  puts  his  creation  and 
this  appointment  together.  ^'  By  the  appointment  of 
God,  says  sir  Robert,  as  soon  as  Adam  was  created, 
he  was  monarch  of  the  world,  though  he  had  no  sub- 
jects; for  though  there  could  not  be  actual  govern^ 
ment  till  there  were  subjects,  yet  by  the  right  of  na* 
ture  it  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  pos* 
terity  :  though  not  in  act,  yet  at  least  in  habit,  Adam 
was  a  king  from  his  creation."  I  wish  he  had  told  us 
here,  what  he  meant  by  God's  appointment.  For  what* 
soever  providence  orders,  or  the  law  of  nature  directs, 
or  positive  revelation  declares,  may  be  said  to  be  by 
God's  appointment :  but  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  meant 
here  in  the  j&rst  sense,  u  e.  by  providence ;  because  that 
would  be  to  say  no  more,  but  that  as  soon  as  Adam  was 
created,  he  was  de  facto  monarch,  because  by  right  of 
nature  it  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  pos* 
terity.  But  he  could  not,  de  facto j  be  by  providence 
constituted  the  governor  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  actually  no  government,  no  subjects  to  be 
governed,  which  our  A.  here  confesses.  Monarch  of 
the  world  is  also  differently  used  by  our  A.,  for  some«> 
times  he  means  by  it  a  proprietor  of  all  the  world,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  thus  he  does  in  the 
same  page  of  his  preface  before  cited :  *^  Adam,  says 
he,  being  commanded  to  multiply  and  people  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it,  and  having  dominion  given  him  over 
all  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of  the  whole 
world  ;  none  of  his  posterity  had  any  right  to  possess 
any  thing  but  by  his  grant  or  permission,  or  by  suct 
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cessidii  from  him«"  S.  Let  us  understand  then^  by 
monarchy  proprietor  of  the  world,  and,  by  appoint- 
ment, God's  actual  donation^  and  revealed  positive  grant 
made  to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  28,  as  we  see  sir  Robert  him- 
self does  in  this  parallel  place ;  and  then  his  argument 
wills  tand  thus :  '^  by  the  positive  grant  of  God  :  as  soon 
as  Adam  was  created,  he  was  proprietor  of  the  worlds 
because  by  the  right  of  nature  it  was  due  to  Adam  to 
be  governor  of  his  posterity/'  In  which  way  of  arr 
guing  there  are  two  manifest  falsehoods.  First,  it  is 
false,  that  God  made  that  grant  to  Adam,  as  soon  as  he 
was  created,  since,  though  it  stands  in  the  text  imme- 
diately after  his  creation,  yet  it  is  plain  it  could  not  be 
spoken  to  Adam  till  after  Eve  was*  made  and  brought 
to  him ;  and  how  then  could  he  be  monarch  by  appoint- 
ment a«  soon  as  created,  especially  since  he  calls;  if  I 
mistake  not,  that  which  God  says  to  Eve,  Gen.  iii,  16,. 
the  original  grant  of  government,  which  not  being  till 
after  the  fall^  when  Adam  was  somewhat^  at  least  in 
time,  and  very  much  distsmt  in  condition,  from  his 
creation,  I  cannot  see,  how^ur  A.  can  say  in  this  sense^ 
that,  ^'  by  God's  appointment,  as  soon  as  Adam  was 
created,  he  was  monarch  of  the  world."  Secondlyt 
were  it  true,  that  God's  actual  donation  ''  appointed 
Adam  monarch  of  the  world,  as  soon  as  he  was  created," 
yet  the  reason  here  given  for  it  would  not  prove  it; 
but  it  would  always  be  a  false  inference  that  God,  by 
a  positive  donation,  '^  appointed  Adam  monarch  of  the 
world,  because  by  right  o#  nature  it  was  due  to  Adam 
to  be  governor  of  his  posterity :"  for  having  given  him 
the  right  of  government  by  nature,  there  was  no  need 
of  a  positive  donation ;  at  least  it  will  never  be  a  proof 
of  such  a  donation. 

§  17.  On  the  other  side,  the  matter  will  not  be  mi:i^h 
mended,  if  we  understand  by  God's  appointment  the 
law  of  nature,  (though  it  be  a  pretty  harsh  expression 
for  it  in  this  place)  and  by  monarch  of  the  worlds  sove- 
reign ruler  of  mankind :  for  then  the  senteoi^ee  under 
consideration  must  run  thus :  ^^  By  the  law  oi  nature, 
as  soon  as  Adam  was  created  be  was  governor  of  man- 
kind, for  by  right  of  nature  it  was  due  to  Adam  to 
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l)e  goverrior  of  his  posterity;"  which  amounts  to  this, 
he  was:goyernor  by  right  of  nature,  because  he  was  go- 
vernor by  right  of  nature.  But  supposing  we  should 
grants  Ihat  a  man  is  by  nature  governor  of  his  children, 
Adam  could  not  hereby  be  monarch  as  soon  as  created: 
for  this  right  of  nature  being  founded  in  bis  being  their 
father,  how  Adam  could  have  a  natural  right  to  be  go- 
vernor, before  he  was  a  father,  when  by  being  a  father 
only  he  had  that  right,  is,  methinks,  hard  to  conceive, 
unless  he  would  have  him  to  be  a  father  before  he  was 
a  father,  and  have  a  title  before  he  had  it. 

§  18*  To  this  foreseen  objection,  our  A.  answers  very 
logically,  *'  He  was  governor  in  habit,  and  not  in  act  :'* 
a  very  pretty  way  of  being' a  governor  without  govern- 
ment, a  father  without  children,  and  a  king  without 
subjects.  And  thus  sir  Robert  was  an  author  before 
he  writ  his  book ;  not  in  act,  it  is  true,  but  in  habit ; 
for  wh^i  he  had  once  published  it,  it  was  due  to  him, 
by  the  right  of  nature,  to  be  an  author,  as  much  as  jt 
was  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  children,  when  he 
had  begot  them ;  and  if  to  be  such  a  monarch  of  the 
world,  an  absolute  monarch  in  habit,  but  not  in  act, 
will  serve  the  turn,  I  should  not  much  envy  it  to  any  of 
sir  Robert's  friends,  that  he  thought  fit  graciously  to 
bestow  it  upon ;  though  even  this  of  act  and  habit,  if 
it  signified  any  thing  but  our  A.'s  skill  in  distinctions, 
be  not  to  his  purpose  in  this  place.  For  the  question 
is  not  here  about  Adam's  actual  exercise  of  govern* 
ment,  but  actually  having  a  title  to  be  governor.  Go^ 
vernment,  says  our  A.  was  '^  due  to  Adam  by  the  right  of 
nature:"  what  is  this  right  of  nature  1  A  right  fathers 
have  over  their  children  by  begetting  them ;  generatione 
JUS  acquiritur  parentibus  in  Uberos,  says  our  A.  out  of 
Grotius,  de  J,  B.  P.  L.  2.  C.  5.  S.  1.  The  right  then 
follows  the  begetting  as  arising  from  it ;  so  that,  aop* 
cording  to  this  way  of  reasoning  or  distinguishing  of 
our  A.  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  had  a  title 
only  in  habit,  and  not  in  act,  whidh  in  plain  English 
is,  he  had  actually  no  title  at  all. 
'  §  19-  To  speak  less  learnedly,  and  more  intelligibly, 
one  may  say  of  Adam»  he  was  in  a  possibility  of  being 
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governor^  since  it  was  possible  he  might  beget  children^ 
and  thereby  acquire  that  right  of  nature,  be  it  what  it 
will,  to  govern  them,  that  accrues  from  thence:  but 
what  connexion  has  this  with  Adam's  creation^  to  make 
him  say,  that  ^'  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  he  waa 
monarch  of  the  world  ?"  For  it  may  as  well  be  said<^ 
Noah,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  born  he  was  monarch  of  the 
world,  since  he  was  in  possibility  (which  in  oar  A.*s 
sense  is  enough  to  make  a  monarch,  *^  a  monarch  m 
habit,")  to  outlive  all  mankind  but  his  own  poster 
rity.  What  such  necessary  connexion  there  is  betwixt 
Adam's  creation  and  his  right  to  government,  so  that 
a  "  natural  freedom  of  mankind  cMinot'  be  supposed 
without  the  denial  of  the  creation  of  Adam,"  I  cott'- 
fess  for  my  part  I  do  not  see;  nor  how  those  words, 
^  by  the  appointment/*  &c.  Obs*  264,  however  ex** 
plained,  ca«  be  put -together,  •  to  make  any  tpleraUe 
sense,  at  least  to  establish  this  position^  with  which 
they  end,  viz.  '*  Adam  was  a  king  from  his  creati^i ;"  a 
king,  says  our  author,  *'  not  in  act,  but  in  habit,'*  L  €• 
actually  no  king  at  all. 

§  Sb«  I  fear  I  have  tired  my  reader's  pat]^nce>  by 
dwelling  longer  on  this  passage  than  the  weigbtiness 
of  any  argument  in  it  seems  to  require :  but  I  have  un«- 
avoidably  been  engaged  in  it  by  our  author's  way  of  writ- 
ing, who,  huddling  several  suppositions  together,  and 
that  in  doubtful  and  general  terms,  makes  such  a  med- 
ley and  confusion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  his  mis- 
takes, without  examining'the  several  senses  wherein  his 
words  may  be  taken,  and  without  seeing  how,  in  anjr 
of  these  various  meanings,  they  will  consist  together, 
and  have  any  truth  in  them :  for  in  this  present  passage 
before  us,  how  can  any  one  argue  against  this  position . 
of  his,  '^  that  Adam  was  a  king  -  from .  his  creation/' 
unless  one  examine,  whether  the  words,  '*  from  hia 
creation,"  be  to  be  ta^keu,  as  they  may,  for  thf  time 
of  the  commencement  of  his  government,  as  the  fore* 
going  words  import,  ^\  as  soon  as  he  was  created  he 
was  monarch ;"  or,  for  the  cause  of  it,  as  he  says, 
p..  li,  '^  creation  made.man  pianae  of  his  posterity T 
How  farther  can  one  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  being 
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thus  king,  till  one  has  examined  whethet*  king  be  to  be 
token,  as  the  words  in  the  beginning  of  this  passage 
would  persuade,  on  supposition  of  his  private  dominioui 
which  was,  by  God's  positive  grant,  /'  monarch  of  the 
vforld  by  appointment;''  or  king  on  supposition  of 
Itts  fatherly  power  over  his  offspring,  which  was  by 
nature,  **  due  by  the  right  of  nature  f  whether,  I  say, 
king  be  to  be  taken  in  both,  or  one  only  of  these  two 
senses,  or  in  neither  of  them,  but  only  this,  that  crea* 
tion  made  him  prince,  in  a  way  different  from  both  thq 
Other  ?  For  though  this  assertion,  that  '^  Adam  was 
Iskng  from  his  creation,"  be  true  in  no  sense,  yet  it  stands 
here  as  an  evident  conclusion  drawn  from  the  pFeced* 
ing  words,  though  in  truth  it  be  but  a  bare  assertion 
Jouo^d  to  other  assertions  of  the  same  kind,  which  con*- 
j&dedtly  put  together  in  words  of  undetermined  and 
dttbiods  meaning,  look  like  a  sort  of  arguing,  when  ther^ 
is  mdeed  neither  proof  nor  connexion;  a  way  very 
familiar  with  our  author ;  of  which  having  given  the 
neader  a  taate  here,  I  shall,  as  much  as  the  argument 
will  permit  me,  avoid  touching  on  hereafter;  and 
shoiiU  not  Jhave  done  it  here,  were  it  not  to  let  the 
world /see,  how  incoherences  in  matter,  and  suppositions 
without  proofs,  put  handsomely  together  in  good  words 
iriida  plausible  style,  are  apt  to  pass  for  strong  reason 
and  good  sense,  till  they  come  to  be  looked  into  with 
attention. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OfAdarris  Title  to  Sovereignty^  hy  Donation,  Gen*  i.  28. 

§  21.  Having  at  last  ^t  through  the  fotegoing 
passage,  where  we  have  been  so  long  detained,  not  by 
the  force  of  arguments  and  opposition,  but  by  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  words,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  mean- 
ing; let  us  go  on  to  his  next  argument,  for  Adam's 
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sovereignty.  Our  author  tells  us  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Selden,  that  "  Adam  by  donation  from  God> 
Gen.  i.  Q8,  was  made  the  general  lord  of  all  things^ 
pot  without  such  a  private  dominion  to  himself^  as 
without  his  gritnt  did  exclude  his  children.  This 
determination  of  Mr.  Selden^  says  our  author,  is  con** 
sonant  to  the  history  of  the  Bible^  and  natural  rea* 
son,"  Obs.  210.  And  in  his  Pref.  to  his  Observa^ 
tions  on  Aristotle,  he  says  thus,  '*  The  first  government 
in  the  world  was  monarchical  in  the  father  of  all  flesh, 
Adam  being  commanded  to  multiply  and  people  the 
earth,  and  to  subdue  it,  and  having  dominion  given 
him  over  all  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of 
the  whole  world.  None  of  his  posterity  had  any 
right  to  possess  any  thing,  but  by  his  grant  or  per- 
mission, or  by  succession  from  **  him.  The  earth, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  hath  be  given  to  the  children 
of  men,  which  shows  the  title  comes  from  father- 
hood.* 

-  §  22.  Before  I  examine  this  argument,  and  the  text 
on  which  it  is  founded,  it  is  necessary  to  desire  the 
reader  to  observe,  that  our  author,  according  to  his 
usual  method,  begins  in  one  sense,  and  concludes  in 
another;  he  begins  here  with  Adam's  propriety,  or 
private  dominion,  by  donation ;  and  his  conclusion  is, 
^*  which  shows  the  title  comes  from  feth^hood.** 

§  23.  But  let  us  see  the  argument.  The  words  of 
the  text  are  these  :  "  And^God  blessed  them,  and  God 
said  unto  Ihem,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth," 
Gen.  i.  28;  from  whence  our  author  concludes,  •^  that 
Adam,  having  here  dominion  given  him  oyet  all  crea- 
tures, was  thereby  the  monarch  of  the  whole  world  :** 
whereby  must  be  meant,  that  either  this  grant  of 
God  gave  Adam  property,  or,  as  our  author  calls 
it,  private  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  all  inferior 
^r  irrational  creatures,  and  so  consequently  that  he  was 
.thereby  monarch ;  or,  2dly,  that  it  gave  him  rule  and 
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dommioD  over  all  earthly  creatures  whatsoever^  and 
thereby  over  his  children ;  and  so  he  was  monarch : 
for,  as  Mr.  Selden  has  properly  worded  it,  ''  Adam 
was  made  general  lord  of  all  things/'  one  may  very 
clearly  understand  him,  that  he  means  nothing  to*  be 
granted  to  Adam  here  but  property,  and  therefore  he 
says  not  one  word  of  Adam's  monarchy.  But  our 
author  says,  **  Adam  was  hereby  monarch  of  the' 
world/'  which,  properly  speaking,  signifies  sovereign 
mler  of  all  the  men  in  the  world ;  and  so  Adam,  by  this 
grant,  must  be  constituted  such  a  ruler.  If  our  author 
means  otherwise,  he  might  with  much  clearness  have 
said,  that  ^'  Adam  was  hereby  proprietor  of  the  whole 
world."  But  he  begs  your  pardon  in  that  point :  clear 
distinct  speaking  not  serving  every  where  to  his  pur- 
pose, you  must  not  expect  it  in  him,  as  in  Mr.  Selden,  or 
other  such  writers. 

§  24.  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  our  author's  doe* 
trine,  that  *'  Adam  was  monarch  of  the  whole  world/' 
founded  on  this  place,  I  shall  show, 

1.  That  by  this  grant.  Gen.  i.  28,  God  gave  no  im- 
mediate power  to  Adam  over  men,  over  his  children, 
over  those  of  his  own  species ;  and  so  he  was  not  made 
ruler,  or  monarch,  by  this  charter. 

2.  That  by  this  grant  God  gave  him  not  private  do* 
minion  over  the  inferior  creatures,  but  right  in  com- 
mon with  all  mankind ;  so  neither  was  he  monarch  upon 
the  account  of  the  property  here  given  him. 

§  25.  1.  That  this  donation.  Gen.  i.  28,  gave  Adam 
no  power  over  men,  will  appear  if  we  consider  the  words 
of  it:  for  since  all  positive  grants  convey  no  more  than 
the  express  words  they  are  made  in  will  carry,  let 
us  see  which  of  them  here  will  comprehend  mankind, 
or  Adam's  posterity ;  and  those  J  imagine,  if  any,  must 
be  these,  **  every  living  thing  that  moveth  f  the  words 
in  Hebrew  are  fWD'in  iTn,  i.  e.  bestiam  reptantem^  of 
which  words  the  Scripture  itself  is  the  best  inter- 
preter :  God  having  created  the  fishes  and  fowls  the 
5th  day,  the  beginning  of  the  6th,  he  creates  the  irra^ 
tional  inhabitants  of  the  dry  land,  which,  ver.  ^4,  are  de- 
scribed in  these  words,  ''  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
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lirhig  creature  after  his  kind;  cattle  and  creeping 
things,  and  beasts  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind;  and 
ver.  ^,  and  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  after 
\i\s  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing 
that  creepeth  on  the  earth  after  his  kind:"  here,  in 
the  creation  of  the  brute  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he£rst 
speaks  of  them  all  under  one  general  name,  of  liTing 
creatures,  and  then  afterwards  divides  them  into  thtel^ 
ranks,  1.  Cattle,  or  such  creatures  as  were  or  might  be 
tame,  and  so  be  the  private  possession  of  particular  min; 
2,  rrn  which,  ver.  24,  25,  in  our  Bible,  is  translated 
beasts,  and  by  the  Septuagint  ^pioL»  wild  beasts,  and  is 
the  same  word,  that  here  in  our  text,  ver.  38,  where  we 
have  this  great  charter  to  Adam,  is  translated  living 
thing,  and  is  also  the  same  word  used.  Gen.  ix.  %  where 
this  grant  is  renewed  to  Noah,  and  there  likewise  trans*- 
lated  beast.  3.  The  third  rank  were  the  creeping  ani<* 
mals,  which,  ver.  24, 25,  are  comprised  under  the  vord, 
l^ttJO*Vl,  the  same  that  is  used  here,  ver.  28,  and  is  tr^is^ 
lated  moving,  but  in  the  fornier  verses  creeping,  and 
by  the  Septuagint  in  all  these  places.  If  «»7^,  or  reptiles ; 
ftom  whence  it  appears,  that  tjie  wordd  which  we  trans«- 
late  here  in  God's  donation/'ven  28,  '^living  creatures 
moving,*'  are  the  same,*  which  in  the  history  of  the 
creation,  ver.  24,  25,  signify  two  ranks  of  terrestrial 
creatures,  viz.  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  atod  are  so  un- 
derstood by  the  Septuagint. 

§  26.  When  God  had  made  the  irrational  animals  of 
thevrorld,  divided  into  three  kinds,  ft'Om  the  places  of 
their  habitation,  viz.  fishes  of  the  sea,  fowk  of  the  aift 
and  living  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  these  again  into 
cattle,  wild  beasts,  and  reptiles ;  he  considers  of  making 
man,  and  the  doTuinion  he  should  have  over  the  tw* 
restrial  world,  ver.  26,  and  then  he  reckons  up  th6  in^ 
habitants  of  these  three  kingdoms,  but  in  the  t^rre^triid 
leaves  out  the  second  rank  jTJl  or  wild  beasts:  bdthere^ 
ver.  28,  where  he  actually  exercises  this  design,  abd 
gives  him  this  dominion,  the  text  mentions  the  fishes 
^f  the  sea,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  terrestrial 
creatures  in  the  words  that  signify  the  wild  beasts  and 
reptiles,  though  translated  living  thing  that  moveth. 
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leaving  out  cattle*  In  both  which  places^  though  the 
word  that  signifies  wild  beasts  be  omitted  in  one,  and 
that  which  signifies  cattle  in  the  other,  yet,  since  God 
certainly  executed  in  one  place,  what  he  declares  he  de- 
signed in  the  other,  we  cannot  but  understand  the  same 
in  both  places,  and  have  here  only  an  account  how  the 
terrestrial  irrational  animals,which  were  already  created 
and  reckoned  up  at  their  creation,  in  three  distinct  ranks 
of  cattle,  wild  beasts,  and  reptiles,  were  here,  ver.  28, 
actually  put  under  the  dominion  of  man,  as  they  were 
designed,  ver.  26;  nor  do  these  words  contain  in  them 
the  least  appearance  of  any  thing  that  can  be  wrested 
to  signify  God's  giving  to  one  man  dominion  over  an- 
other, to  Adam  over  his  posterity. 
.  §  27.  And  this  further  appears  from  Gen.  ix.  2, 
where  God  renewing  this  charter  to  Noah  and  his  sons, 
he  gives  them  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  terrestrial  creatures,  ex- 
pressed by  iT^n  ttJlb'n  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  the  same 
words  that  in  the  text  before  us,  Gen.  i.  28,  are  trans- 
lated every  moving  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth, 
which  by  no  means  can  comprehend  man,  the  grant  be^ 
ing  made  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  all  the  men  then  living, 
and  not  to  one  part  of  men  over  another ;  which  is  yet 
more  evident  from  the  very  next  words,  ver.  3,  where 
God .  gives  every  ttJQ*^  *'  every  moving  thing,*'  the 
very  words  used  ch.  i.  28,  to  them  for  food.  By  all 
which  it  is  plain  that  God's  donation  to  Adam,  ch.  i.  28, 
and  his  designation,  ver.  26,  and  his  grant  again  to 
Noah  and  his  sons;  refer  to,  and  contain  in  them;  nei*- 
ther  more  nor  less  than  the  works  of  the  creation  the 
fifth  day,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  as  they  are 
set  down  from  the  20th  to  26th  ver.  inclusively  of  the 
1st  ch.  and  so  comprehend  all  the  species  of  irrational 
animals  of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  though  all  the  words, 
whert^by  they  are  expressed  in  the  history  of  their  crea- 
tion, are  nowhere  used  in  any  of  the  following  grants, 
but  some  of  them  omitted  in  one,  and  some  in  another. 
From  whence  I  think  it  is  past  all  doubt  that  man  can- 
not be  comprehended  in  this  grant,  nor  any  dominion 
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over  those  of  his  own  species  be  conveyed  to  Adam.  All 
the  terrestrial  irrational  creatures  are  enumerated  at 
their  creation^  ^er.  ^^  under  the  names^  '^  beasts  of  th9 
earthy  cattle^  and  creeping  things;''  but  man^  being  not 
then  created,  was  not  contained  undercany  of  those 
names ;  and  therefore,  whether  we  understand  the  He^ 
brew  words  right  or  no,  they  cannot  be  supposed  ta 
comprehend  man,  in  the  very  same  history,  and  tfacTery 
next  verses  following,  especially  since  that  Hebrew  word 
ttJOl  which,  if  any  in  this  donation  to  Adam,  ch.  i.  28, 
must  comprehend  man,  is  so  plainly  used  in  contradi- 
stinction to  him,  as  Gen,  vi.  20.  vii.  14,  21,  28.  Gen. 
viii.  VJ,  19*  And  if  God  made  all  mankind  slaves  to 
Adam  and  his  heirs,  by  giving  Adam  dominion  over 
"  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth,'*  ch.  i. 
28,  as  our  author  would  have  it ;  methinks  sir  Robert 
should  have  carried  his  monarchical  power  one  step 
higher,  and  satisfied  the  world  that  princes  might  eat 
their  subjects  too,  since  God  gave  as  full  power  to 
Noah  and  his  heirs,  ch.  ix.  2,  to  eat  *'  everyjiving  thing 
that  moveth,"  as  he  did  to  Adam  to  have  dominion 
over  them ;  the  Hebrew  word  in  both  places  being  the 
same. 

§  28*  David,  who  might  be  supposed  to  understand 
the  donation  of  God  in  this  text,  and  the  right  of  kings 
too,  as  well  as  our  author,  in  his  comment  on  this  place, 
as  the  learned  and  judicious  Ainsworth  calls  it,  in  the 
8th  Psalm,  finds  here  no  such  chmrter  of  monarchical 
power:  his  words  are,  ''Thou  host  made  him,  u  e. 
man,  the  son  of  man,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ; 
thou  madest  him  to  have  domimon  over  the  wcirks 
of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet, 
all  sheep  and  oxen,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever 
passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea."  In  wihich 
words,  if  any  one  can  find  out,  that  there  is  meant  any 
monarchical  power  of  one  man  over  another,  but  only 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  species  of  mankind  over 
the  inferior  specif  of  creatures,  he  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  deserve  to  be  one  of  sir  Robert's  monarehs  in 
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habits  for  the  rarmiess  of  the  discovery.  And  by  thig 
time^  I  hope  it  is  eyident^  that  he  that  gave  ''  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth/' 
gave  Adam  no  moaarchical  power  over  those  of»his  own 
species^  which  will  yet  appear  more  fully  in  the  next 
thing  I  am  to  show* 

§  ^.  2.  Whatever  God  gave  by  the  words  of  this  grants 
€ben.  i.  28>  it  was  not  to  Adam  in  particular^  exclusive 
of  all  other  men :  whatever  dominion  he  had  thereby, 
it  was  not  a  private  dominion,  but  a  dominion  in  com-' 
mon  with  the  rest  of  mankind*  That  this  donation 
was  not  made  in  particular  to  Adam,  appears  evidently 
from  the  words  of  the  text,  it  being  made  to  more  than 
one;  for  it  was  spoken  in  the  plural  number,  God 
blessed  them,  and  said  unto  them,  have  dominion. 
God  says  unto  Adam  and  Eve,  have  dominion ;  there- 
by, says  our  author,  ^^  Adam  was  monarch  of  the 
world  f  but  the  grant  being  to  theni,  i.  e.  spoken  to 
Eve  also,  as  many  interpreters  think  with  reason,  that 
these  words  were  not  spoken  till  Adam  had  his  wife, 
must  not  she  thereby  be  lady,  as.  well  as  he  lord  of  the 
world  ?  If  it  be  said  that  Eve  was  siibjected  to  Adam, 
it  seems  she  was  not  so  subjected  to  him  as  to  hinder 
her  dominion  over  the  creatures,  or  property  in  them : 
for  shall  we  say  that  God  ever  made  a  joint  grant  to 
two,  and  one  only  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  it? 

§  30.  But  p^^aps  it  will  be  said  Eve  was  not  made 
till  afterward:  grant  it  so,  what  advantage  will  our  au- 
thor get  by  it?  The  text  will  be  only  the  more  directly 
against  him,  and  show  that  God^  in  this  donaf^on^  gave 
the  woxid  to  mankind  in  common,  and  not  to  Adam  in 
particular*  The  word  them  in  the  text  must  include 
the  species  of  man,  ibr  it  i&  certain  tKem  clan  by-  no  means 
signify  Adam  alone.  In  the  26th  verse,  where  God' de- 
clares his  intention  to  give  this  dotninion,it  is  plain  he 
meant  that  he  would  make  a  species  of  creatures  that 
should  have  dominion  over  the  other  species  of  this  ter- 
restrial globe.  The  words  are,  **  And  God  said,  let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  th^  fish,''  &c.  They  then 
were  to  have  dominion.    Who  ?  even  those  who  were 
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to  have  the  image  of  God^  the  individuals  of  that  spe-^ 
ciesof  man  that  he  was  going  to  make;  for  that  thtm 
should  signify  Adam  singly,  exclusive  of  the  rest  that 
should  he  in  the  world  with  him,  is  against  both  Scrip- 
tureand  all  reason :  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  sense, 
if  man  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  do  not  signify  the 
same  with  /^Aemin  the  latter;  only  man  there,  as  is  usual, 
is  taken  for  the  species,  land  them  the  individuals  of  that 
species :  and  we  have  a  reason  in  the  very  text.  God 
makes  him  ''  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness  ; 
makes  him  an  intellectual  creature,  and  so  capable  of 
dominion:'^  for  whereinsoever  else  the  image  of 
God  consisted,  the  intellectual  nature  was  certainly  a 
part  of  it,  and  belonged  to  the  whole  species,  and  en-? 
abled  them  to  have  dominion  over  the  inferior  creatures ; 
and  therefore  David  says>  in  the  8th  Psalm  above  cited, 
^'Thou  hast  made  him  little  lower  than  the  angels ;  thou 
hast  made  him  to  have  dominion."  It  is  not  of  Adam 
king  David  speaks  here;  for,  verse  4,  it  is  plain  it  is  of 
man,  and  the  son  of  man,  of  the  species  of  mankind. 

§  31.  And  that  this  grant  spoken  to  Adam  wits  made 
to  him,  and  the  whole  species  of  man,  is  clear  from  our 
author's  own  proof  out  of  the  Psalmist.  **  The  earth, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of 
men,  which  shows  the  title  comes  from  fatherhood/^ 
These  are  sir  Robert's  words  in  the  preface  before  cited, 
and  a,  strange  infarence  it  is  he  makes:  ^^  God  hath 
giv^i  the  earth  to  the  childjren  of.mej|,.er^'^  the  title 
comes  &om  .  fatherhood."  It  is  pity  Tthe  propriety 
tof  the  Hebrew  tongue  had  not  used  £sithers  of  inea, 
instead  of  children  of  men,  to  express  mankind:  then 
indeed  our  author  might  have  had  the  countenance  of 
the  sounds  of  the  words  to  have  placed  the  title 
in  the  fatherhood.  But  to  conclude,  that  the  fatheiv 
faood  had  the  right  to  the  earth>  because  G^  gave  it 
to  the  children  of  men,  is  a  way  of  arguing  peculiar 
to  our  author :  and  a  man  must  have  a  great  mind  to  go 
•contrary  to  the  sound  as  well  as  sense  of  the  words  be^ 
fore  he  could  light  on  it.  But  the  sense  is  yet  harder, 
and  more  remote  from  x)ur  author's  purpose:  for  as  it 
stands  in  his  preface  it  is  to  prove  Adam's  being  mour 
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arch,  and  his  reasoning  is  thus,  ^'  God  gave  the  earth 
to  the  children  of  men,  ergo  Adam  was  monarch  c^ 
the  world."  I  defy  any  man  to  make  a  more  pleasant 
4;onclusion  tKan  this,  which  cannot  he  excused  from 
the  most  obvious  absurdity,  till  it  can  be  shown  that 
by  children  of  men,  he  who  had  no  father,  Adam  alone 
is  signified;  but  whatever  opr  author  does,  the  Scripture 
speaks  not  nonsense. 

§  SS.  To  maintain  this  property  and  private  domi^. 
nion  of  Adam,  our  author  labours  in  the  following  page 
to  destroy  the  community  granted  to  Noah  and  his  sons, 
in  that  parallel  place.  Gen.  ix*  1,  3,  S;  and  he  endear 
vours  to  do  it  two  ways. 

1*  Sir  Robert  would  persuade  us,  against  the  express 
words  of  the  Scripture,  that  what  was  here  granted  to 
Noah,  was  not  granted  to  his  sons  in  common  with  hiin. 
His  words  are,  '*  As  for  the  general  community  be- 
tween Noah  and  his'  sq^is,  which  Mr.  Selden  will  have 
to  be  granted  to  them.  Gen.  ix.  %  the  text  doth  not 
warrant  it."  What  warrant  our  author  w<mld  have, 
when  the  plain  express  words  of  Scripture,  not  capable 
of  another  meaning,  will  not  satisfy  him,  who  pibtends 
to  build  wholly  on  Scripture,  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
The  text  says,  '*  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sbns,.aiMl 
said  unto  them,  i.  e.  as  our  author  .wo^d  have:^ 
unto  him :  for,  saith  he,  although  the  sbiis  nare^  there 
mentioned  with  Noah  in  the  biasing,  yet  it  inay  best 
be  understood,,  with  a  subordinatkm  or  benedieiiM 
in  succession,"  O.  21 1 .  That  indeed  is  best  :fi»r  ma: 
author  to  be  understood,  which  best  ^erv^  toihis  pur^ 
pose ;  but  that  truly  may  best  be  understood  by  any  body 
•else,  which  best  agreefs  with  the  plain  construotion  df 
the  words,  and  arises  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
place;  and  then  with  subordination,  and  in  succession 
will  not  be  best  understood  in  a  grant  of  God,  wheife 
he  himself  put  them  not,  nor  mentions  any : such  limib- 
atioii.  But  yet  our  author  has  reasons  why  it  may 
best  be  understood  so.  '^  The  blessing,  says  he  in  thie 
following  words,  might  truly  be  fulfilled,  if  the  sons, 
either  under  or  after  their  Either,  enjoyed  a  private 
dominion/'  O.  211;  which  is   to  say,  tdiat   a  gcant. 
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ifirhose  express  words  giTe  a  joint  title  in  present  (for 
the  text  says,  into  your  hands  they  are  delivered)  may 
best  be  understood  with  a  subordination  or  in  succession ; 
because  it  is  possible  that  in  subordination,  or  in  suc- 
cession, it  may  be  enjoyed.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
that  a  grant  of  any  thing  in  present  possession  may  best 
be  understood  of  reversion ;  because  it  is  possible  one 
may  live  to  enjoy  it  in  reversion.  If  the  grant  be  in-^ 
deed  to  a  father  and  to  his  sons  after  him,  who  is  so 
kind  as  to  let  his  children  enjoy  it  presently  in  common 
with  him,  oiie  may  truly  say,  as  to  the  event  one  will 
be  as  good  as  the  other;  but  it  can  never  be  true  that 
what  the  express  words  grant  in  possession,  and  in  com^ 
mon,  may  best  be  understood  to  be  in  reversion.  The 
Bum  of  all  his  reasoning  amounts  to  this:  God  did  not 
^ve  to  the  sons  of  Noah  the  world  in  common  with 
their  father,  because  it  was  possible  they  might  enjoy  it 
under  or  after  him.  A  very  good  sort  of  argument 
against  an  express  text  of  Scripture :  but  God  must  not 
be  believed,  though  he  speaks  it  himself,  when  he  says 
he  does  any  thing  which  will  not  consist  with  sir  Robert's 
hypothesis. 

I  33.  For  it  is  plain,  however  he  would  exclude 
them,  that  part  of  this  benediction,  as  he  would  have 
it  in  succession,  must  needs  be  meant  to  the  sons,  and 
not  to  Noah  himself  at  all:  ^  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,'' says  God  in  this  blessing. 
This  part  of  the  benediction,  as  appears  by  the  sequel, 
coBcerned  not  Noah  himself  at  all :  for  we  read  not  of 
any  children  he  had  after  the  flood ;  and  in  the  follow«> 
ing  chapter^,  where  his  posterity  is  reckoned^  up,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any;  and  so  this  benediction  in  suc- 
cession was  not  to  take  place  till  350  years  after :  and  to 
save  our  author's  imaginary  monareny,  the  peopling  of 
the  world  must  be  deferred  350  years ;  for  this  pact  of 
the  benediction  cannot  be  understood  with  subordinar 
tk>D,  unless  our  author  will  say  that  they  must  ask  leave 
of  their  father  Noah  to  lie  with  their  wives.  But  in 
tibis  one  point  our  author  is  constant  to  himself  in  all 
faig  discourses;  he  takes  care  there  should  be  monardis 
in  theworld,  but  very  little  that  there  should  be  people ; 
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and  indeed  his  way  (^  goyernment  is  not  the  way  to 
people  the  world :  for  how  much  absolute  monarchy 
helps  to  fulfil  this  great  and  primary  blessing  of  God 
Almighty^  **  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  i 
the  earth/'  which  contains  in  it  the  improvement  too 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  may 
be  seen  in  those  large  and  rich  countries  which  are 
happy  under  the  Turkish  government,  where  are  not 
now  to  be  found  one-third,  nay  in  many,  if  not  most 
parts  of  them,  one«thirtieth,  perhaps  I  might  say  not 
one-hundredth  of  the  people,  that  were  formerly,  as  will 
easily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  compare  the  ac^ 
counts  we  have  of  it  at  this  time  with  ancient  history. 
But  this  by  the  by. 

§  34.  The  other  parts  of  this  benediction  or  grant 
are  so  expressed,  that  they  must  needs  be  understood  to 
belong  equally  to  them  all;  as  much  to  Noah's  sons  as 
to  Noah  himself,  and  not  to  his  sons  with  a  subordina^ 
tion,  or  in  succession.  ''  The  fear  of  you,  and  the 
dread  of  you,  says  God,  shall  be  upon  every  beast,** 
&c.  Will  any  body  but  our.  author  say  that  the  crea* 
tures  feared  and  stood  in  awe  of 'Noah  only,  and  not  of 
his  sons  without  his  leave,  or  till  after  his  death  ?  And 
the  following  words,  "  into  your  hands  they  afe  deli* 
.  vered,"  are  they  to  be  understood  as  our  author  says,  if 
your  father  please,  or  they  shall  be  delivered  into  your 
hands  hereafter?  If  this  be  to  argue  from  Scripture,  I 
know  not  what  may  not  be  proved  by  it ;  and  I  can 
scarce  see  how  much  this  differs  from  that,  fiction  and 
fancy,  oarhow  moch  a  surer  foundation  it  will  prove  than 
the  opinions  of  phil(m>phers  and  poets,  which  our  au- 
thor so  much  condemns  in  his  preface. 

§  35;  But  our  author  goes  on  taprove,  that  ^  it  may 
best  foe  understood  with  a  subordznation,  or  a  bene^ 
diction  in  succession  ;  for,  says  he,  it  is  not  probable 
tiiat  the.  private  dominion  whdch  God  gave  to  Adam, 
and  by  hi&  donation,  assignatimi,  or  cession  to.  his  chil- 
dren, was  abrogated,  and  a  community  of  all  things 
instituted  between  Noah,  and  his  sons< — ^Noah  was  left 
the.  sole  heir  of  the  world;  why  should  it  be  thought 
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that  God  would  disinherit  him  of  his  l^h  right,  and 
make  him  of  all  men  in  the  worid  the  only  tenant  in 
tommon  with  his  children  ?-'  O.  Sll. 
.  §  36.  The  prejudices,  of  our  own  ill^'grounded  opir 
nions^  however  by  us  called  probable^  cannot  authorize 
us  to  understand  Scripture  contrary  to  the  direct  and 
plain  meaning  of  tlie  words.  I  grant  it  is  not  probable 
that  Adam's  private  dominion  was  here  abrogated ;  be- 
cause it  is  more  than  improbable  (for  it  will  never  be 
proved)  that  Adam  had  any  such  .private  dominion:  and 
iihce  parallel  places  of  Scripture  are  most  probable  to 
make  us  know  how  they  may  be  best  understood^  there 
needs  but  the  comparing  this  blessing  here  to  Noah 
and  his  sons^  after  the  flood,  with  that  to  Adam  after 
the  creation.  Gen.  i.  28,  to  assure  any  one  that  God  gave 
Adam  no  such  private  dominion.  It  is  probable,  I  con<- 
fess,that  Noah  should  haii»  the;  same  title,  the  same 
property  and  dominion  after  l^e  flood,  that  Adam  had 
before  it :  but  since  private  domu^ion  cannot  consist 
with  the  blessing  and  grant  God  gave  to  him  and  his  sons 
in  common,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that 
Adam  had  none,'espeeially  since,  in  the  donation  made 
to  faim^  there  are  no  words  that  express  it,  or  do  in  the 
least  favour.it ;  and  then  let  my  reader  judge  whether 
it  may  best  be  understood,  when  in  the  one  place  there 
is.  not  one  word  for  it,  not  to  say  what  has  been  above 
proved,!  that  the  text  itself  proves  the  contrary;  and  in 
the  others  the  words  and  sense  are  directly  against  it. 
§  3%  But  our  author  savs,  '^  Noah  was  the  sole  heir 
of  the  w6rld ; .  why  should  it  be  thought  that  God 
would  disinherit  him  of  his  birth  right  T  Heir  indeed, 
in  England,  signifies  the  eldest  son,  who  is  by  the  law 
of  England  to  have,  all  his  father's  land ;  but  where 
Gk>d  ever  appointed  any  such  heir  of  the  world,  our  au- 
thor would  have  done  well  to  have  showed  us ;  and  how 
God  disinherited  him  of  his  bhrth  right,  or  what  harm 
was  done  him  if  God  gave  his  sons  a  right  to  make  use 
of  a  part  of  the  earth  for  support  of  themselves  and  far 
milies,  when  the  whole  was  not  only  more  than  Noah 
himself,  but  infinitely  more  than  tiiey  all  could  make 
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use  of,  and  the  possessions  of  one  could  not  at  all 
prejudice,  or>  as  to  any  use,  straiten  that  of  the 
other, 

§  38.  Our  author  probably  foreseeing  he  might  not 
be  very  successful  in  persuading*  people  out  of  their 
senses,  and,  say  what  he  could,  men  would  be  apt  to 
b^eve  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and  think,  as  they 
saw,  that  the  grant  was  spoken  to  Noah  and  his  sons 
jointly;  he  endeavours  to  insinuate,  as  if  this  grant  to 
Noah  conveyed  no  property,  no  dominion;  because 
*^  subduing  the  earth  and  dominion  over  the  creatures 
are  therein  omitted,  nor  the  earth  once  named/' 
And  therefore,  says  he,  '^  there  is  a  considerable  differ* 
ence  between  these  two  texts  ;  the  first  blessing  gave! 
Adam  a  dominion  over  the  earth  and  all  creatures ; 
the  latter  allows  Noah  liberty  to  use  the  living  crea-^ 
tures  for  food :  here  is  no  alteration  or  diminishing 
of  his  title  to  a  property  of  all  things,  but  an  en- 
largement only  of  his  commons,*'  O.  211.  So  that, 
in  our  author's  sense^  all  that  was  said  here  to  Noah  and 
his  sons,  gave  them  no  dominion^  no  property,  but  only 
enlarged  the  commons ;  their  commons,  I  should  say, 
since  God  says,  "  to  you  are  they  given  ;'*  though  our 
author  says  his  ;  for  as  to  Noah's  sons,  they,  it  seems> 
by  sir  Robert's  appointment,  during  their  father's  life- 
time, were  to  keep  fasting>«d^ys. 

§  39.  Any  one  but  our  author  would  be  mightily 
suspected  to  be  blinded  with  prejudice,  that  in  all  this 
blessing  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  could  see  nothing  but 
only  an  enlargement  of  commons :  for  as  to  dominion, 
which  our  author  thinks  omitted,  "  the  fear  of  you, 
and  the  dread  of  you,  says  God,  shall  be  upon  every 
beast,**  which  I  suppose  expresses  the  dominion,  or 
superiority,  was  designed  man  over  the  living  creatures, 
as  fully  as  may  be;  for  in  that  fear  and  dread  seems 
chiefly  to  consist  what  was  given  to  Adam  over  the  in^^ 
ferior  animals,  who,  as  absolute  a  monarch  as  he  was, 
could  not  make  bold  with  a  lark  or  rabbit  to  satiisfy  his 
hunger,  and  had  the  herbs  but  in  common  with  the 
beasts,  as  is  plain  from  Gen.  i.  %  9,  and  30.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  manifest  that  in  this  blessing  to  Noah 
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and  his  sons,  property  is  not  only  given  in  clear  worfa, 
but  in  a  larger  extent  than  it  was  to  Adam.    **  Into  ^ 
yonr  hands  they  are  given/*  says  God  to  Noah  and 
nis  sons ;  which  words,  if  they  give  not  property,  nay, 
property  in  possessioif,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  word^  that 
can ;  since  there  is  not  a  way  to  express  a  man's  being 
possessed  of  any  thing  more  natural,  nor  more  qpr- 
tain,  than  to  say,  it  is  delivered  into  his  hands.     And ' 
ver.  S,  to  show,  that  they  had  then  given  them  the  ut^ ' 
most  property  man  is  capable  of,  whi6h  is  to  have  a 
right  to  destroy  any  thing  by  using  it :  ^  Every  moving- 
thing  that  liveth,  saith  God,  shall  be  meat  for  you ;" 
which   was   not   allowed   to  Adam   in   his  charter. 
This  our  author  calls  *^  a  liberty  of  using  them  for 
food,  and  also  an  enlargement  of  commons,  but  no 
alteration  of  property,**   O.  211.     What  other  prcN 
perty  man  can  have  in  the  creatures,  but  the  '*'  liberty 
of  using  them,"  is  hard  to  be  understood :  so  that  if 
the  first  blessing,  as  our  author  says,  gave  Adam  **do^ 
itninion  over  the  creatures,"  and  the  blessing  to  Noah 
and  his  sons  gave  them  *'such  a  liberty  to  use  them^  as 
Adam  had  not ;  it  must  needs  give  them  something  that  ' 
Adam  with  all  his  sovereignty  wanted,  something  that  ^ 
one  would  be  apt  to  take  for  a  greater  property;  for  cer-  ' 
tainly  he  has  no  absolute  dominion  over  even  the  brutal  \ 
part  of  the  creatures,  and  the  property  he  has  in  them  ^ 
is  very  narrow  and  scanty,  who  cannot  make  that  ust  of  • 
them  which  is  permitted  to  another.    Should  any  one/ ; 
who  is  absolute  lord  of  a  country,  have  bidden  our  au- 
thor subdue  the  earth,  and  given  him  dominion  over 
the  creatures  in  it,  but  not  have  permitted  him  to  haVe  \ 
taken  a  kid  or  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock  to  satisfy  his  | 
hunger,  I  guess  he  would  scarce  have  thought  himself  ' 
lord  or  proprietor  of  that  land,  or  the  cattle  on  it;  bttt 
would  have  found  the  difference  between  **  having  do- 
minion,** which   a  shepherd  may  have,  and  having 
full  property  as  an  owner.   So  that,  had  it  been  his  own  ' 
case,  sir  Robert,  I  believe,  would  have  thought  here  was    , 
an  alteration,  nay  an  enlarging  of  property;  and  that 
Noah  and  his  children  had  by  this  grant  not  only  pro- 
perty given  them,  but  such  a  property  given  them  in  the 
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creatur^s^  as  Adam  had  not :  for  however,  in  respect  of 
one  another,  men  may  be  allowed  to  have  propriety  in 
their  distinct  portions  of  the  creatures ;  yet  in  respect 
of  Grod  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earthy  who  is  sole  lord 
and  proprietor  of  the  whole  world,  man's  propriety  in 
the  creatures  is  nothing  but  that  ^'  liberty  to  use  them," 
which  God  has  permitted ;  and  so  man's  property  may 
be  altered  and  enlarged,  as  we  see  it  here,  after  the  flood, 
when  other  uses  of  them  are  allowed,  which  before  were 
not.  From  all  which  I  suppose  it  is  clear,  that  neither 
Adam,  nor  Noah,  had  any  ^^  private  dominion,"  any 
property  in  the  creatures,  exclusive  of  his  posterity,  as 
they  should  successively  grow  up  into  need  of  th^m> 
and.  come  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  them. 

§  40.  Thus  we  have  examined  our  author's  argument 
for  Adam's  monarchy,  founded  on  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced. Gen.  i«  S8.  Wherein  I  think  it  is  impossible 
for  any  sober  reader  to  find  any  other  but  the  setting  of 
mankind  above  the  other  kinds  of  creatures  in  this  ha- 
bitable earth  of  ours.  It  is  nothing  but  the  giving  to 
man,  the  whole  species  of  man,  as  the  chief  inha- 
bitiant,  who  is  the  image  of  .his  Maker,  the  dominion 
over  the  other  creatures.  This  lies  so  obvious  in  the 
plain  words,  that  any  one  but  our  author  wiould  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  showny  how  these  words; 
that  se^otied  to  say  the  quite  contrary,  gave  ^'  Adam 
monarchical  absolute:  power'*  over  other  men,  or  the 
sole  property  in  all  the  creatures;  and  methinks  in  a 
business  of  .this  moment,^  and  that  whereon  he  builds 
all  that  follows^  he  should  have  done  something  more 
than  barely  cite  words,  which  apparently  make  against 
him;  for  I  confess^  I  cannot  see  any  thing  in  them 
tending  to  Adam's  mpnarc^hy,  or, private  dominion;  but ' 
quite  the  contrary.  And  I  the  less  deplore  the  4ulne«» 
of  my  apprehension  herein,  since  I  find  the  apostle  seems 
to  have  as  little  notion  of  any.  such ''  priv»,te  domini(Hi 
of  Adam"  as  I,  when  he  says,^^^  God  gives  us  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy  ;'*  which  he  could  not  do,  if  it  were  all 
given  away  already  to  monarch  Adam,  and  the  mon* 
archs  his  heirs  and  successors.     To  conclude,  this 
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text  18  80  ^ar  from  proving  Adam  sole  proprietor,  tliat^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  b  a  confirmatioii  of  the  original 
community  of  all  things  amongst  the  sons  of  men, 
which  appearing  from  this  donation  of  God,  as  well  as 
atJier  places  of  Scripture,  the  sovereignty  of  Adam, 
huilt  upos  his  ^  private  dominion/'  must  fall,  not  having 
Miy  foundation  to  support  it 

§  41k  But  yet,  if  after  all  any  one  will  needs  have  it 
so,  that  by  this  donation  of  God  Adam  was  made  sole 
proprietor  of  the  whole  earth,  what  will  this  be  to.  his 
sovereignty?  and  how  will  it  appear,  that  propriety  in 
land  gives  a  man  power  over  the  life  of  another  ?  or  howr 
will  the  possession  even  of  the  whole  eardi  give  any  one 
a  sovereign  arbitrary  authority  over  the  persona  of  men  ) 
The  most  specious  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  he  that  is 
proprietor  of  the  whole  world,  may  deny  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  food,  and  so  at  his  pleasure  starve  them,  if 
they  will  not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  obey  his 
will«  If  tins  were  true,  it  would  be  a  good  a^fument 
to  prove,  that  there  never  waa  any  such  property,  that 
God  never  gave  any  such  private  domimon ;  since  it  is 
Huure  reasimable  to  think,  that  God,  who  bid  mankind 
increase  and  multiply,  should  rather  himself  give  them 
all  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  food  and  raiment,  and 
o&BT  conveniraciea  of  life,  the  materials  wheireof  he 
had  so  plentifully  provided  for  them ;  than  to  make 
ihem  depend  upon  the  will  of  a.  man  for  their  subsist^ 
ence,  who  should  have  power  to  dbstroy  them  all  when 
he  pleased,  and  who,  being  no  better  than  other  men, 
was  in  succession  likelier,  by  want  and  the  dependence 
of  a  scanty  fortune,  to  tie  them  to  hard  service,  thait 
by  liberal  allowanoe  of  the  ccmvenienciea  of  life  to  ptb* 
inote  the  great  desigaof  God,  ^^  increase  and  mu^df^i* 
he  that  doubts  this,  let  him  look  into  the  absolute 
monarchies  of  the  world,  and  see  what  becomes  of  the 
coAvaniencies.  of.Jife,  and  1^  multitudes  of  peqple* 

§  4S.  But  we  know  God  hath  not  left  one  man  sa  to 
the  mercy  of  another,  that  he  may  starve  him  if  he 
please :  God,  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  has  ffiven  no 
one  of  his  children  such  a  property  in  his  peculiar  por^ 
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iioft  of  the  things  of  this  wwld^  but  that  he  has  given 
his  needy  brothieir  a  right  to  the  surplusage  of  Us  goods; 
so  that  it  cannot  justly  be  denied  hina^  when  bis  press^ 
ing  wants  call  for  it :  and  therefore  no  Qian  could  ever 
have  a  juat  power  over  the  Ule  of  i^notbei^  by  right  of 
property  inland  or  possessions;  since  it  would  always 
be  a  sin^  in  any  man  of  estate^  to  let  his  brother  perish 
for  want  of  affording  him  relief  out  of  his  plenty.  As 
justice  gives  every  man  a  title  to  the  product  of  his 
honest  industry^  and  the  fair  acquisitions  of  his  an- 
cestors descended  to  him ;  so  chairity  gives  every  man 
a  title  to  so  much  out  of  another's  plenty  as  will  keep 
him  from  extreme  want^  where  he  has  no  means  to 
subsist  otherwise :  and  at  man  can  no  more  justly  mB\fA 
use  of  another's  necessity  to  force  him  to  become  his 
vaasaJ^  by  wii^hol^g  that  relief  God  requires  hjmi  to 
afford  to  the  wants  of  his  brother,  than  he  tiiaithi^ 
more  st]?ength:can  seize  upon  a  weaker,  master  him  to 
hiB^  ob^diencesi  and  with  a  daggeir  at  his  throat  off<^ 
him  death  or  slavery*    .  :  > 

§  4&  Should  any  one  make  so  perverse  an  use  of 
God'&  bl^ssings^  poured  on,  him  with  a  liberal  band; 
should  any  one  be  cruel  and  uncharitabte)  to  that  eq^^i^er 
piity ;  ye^l^  all  thie  would  not  prove  that  pr^^priety  upi 
landL  even  in  thia  case,  gi^^e  i|i>y  aajith<^sity  over  the 
persons  ^,  men,  but  only  that^  qompact  nfuight  j  ^nce 
the  authority  of  iH^e  rich  pj^opa^ietor,  ^nd  the  subjectioa 
of  the  iieedy  beggar,  began  not  from  the  possession  of 
the  lord,  but  the  consent  of  the  poor  nian,  whq  pi^ 
ferred  being  his  subject  to  sitarving*  And  the  9ian  hf 
thus  submits*  to,  can  pretend  to  no  more  posBi^er  ever 
hini  than  he  l^is  ^qnscfnted  to^  upon  oompactt  Upoqi 
i^ois^  ground  a  man's  having  his  stores  filled  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  l^ivi^g  money  in  his  poclieit,  being  ia  a  vesml 
at  sea,  beiag  able  to  swim>  &e.  m^y  m  well  be  tte  Iwur 
daticm  of  rule  and  dominion,  as  beiug  possessor  of  all 
the  land  in  the  world :  any  of  these  b^ug  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  save  a  n^n's  life,  who  would  perish,  if 
suc^h  assistance  were  denied  him ;  and  any  thing,  by  this 
ru)e,  that  may  be  an  occasion  of  working  upon  another's 
necessity  to  save  l^s.  life,  or  any  thing  dear  to  him,  at 
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the  rate  of  his  freedom^  may  be  made  a  foundation  of 
sovereignty^  as  well  as  property.  From  all  which  it  is 
dear,  that  though  God  should  have  given  Adam  private 
dominion,  yet  that  private  dominion  could  give  him  no 
sovereigiity :  but  we  have  already  sufficiently  proved 
that  Gpd  gave  him  no  **  private  dominion.** 


CHAPTER  V. 

QfAdam'^Title  to  Sovereignty^  hfthe  SitbjecUon  of  Eve. , 

544.  The  neirt  place  of  Scripture  we  find  our  author 
builds  his  monarcny  of  Adam  on,  is  Gen.  iii.  26.  ^  And 
thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  hiisband>  and  he  shall  rule 
over  thee.  Here  we  have  (says  he)  the  original  grant 
of  government,"  from  whence  he  concludes,  in  the 
following  part  of  the  page,  0. 244;  ^  That  the  su-. 
preme  power  is  settled  m  the  fatherhood,  and  limited 
to  one  kind  of  government,  that  is,  to  monarchy."* 
Fof  let  his  premises  be  what  they  will,  this  is  al« 
ways  file  conclusion ;  let  rule,  in  any  text,  be  but  once 
named,  and  presently  absolute  monarchy  is  by  divine 
rifjht  estafolisned.  If  any  one  will  but  carefully  read 
our  author's  own  reascming  from  these  words,  O.  S44, 
and  consider,  among  other  things,  ^  the  line  and  pos- 
terity of  Adam,"  as  he  there  brings  them  in,  he  will 
find  some  difficulty  to  make  sense  of  what  he  says ; 
birk'we  will  allow  this  at  present  to  his  peculiar  way 
of  Wriidng,'  and  cooisider  the  fovce  of  the  text  in  hand. 
The  words  are  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  woman  for 
ha/ring  been  the  first  and  ferwardest  in  the  disobedi- 
ence ;  and  if  we  will  consider  the  occasion  of  what  God 
sayB'hdk^  40  Qur>  first  parents,  that  he  was  denouncing 
judgment,  and  declaring  his  wrath  against  them  both 
for  their  disobedience, -we  cannot  suppose  that  this  was 
the  time  whearein  God  was  granting  Adam  prerogatives 
and  privileges^  investing  him  with  dignity  ond  autho* 
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rity^  elevating' Mm  to  dominion  and  monarchy:  for 
though,  as  a  helper  in  the  temptation.  Eve  was  laid 
below  him,  and  so  he  had  accidentally^  superiority 
over  her,  for  her  greater  punishment;  yet  he  too  had  his 
share  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  sin,  and  was  laid  lower, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowiag  verses  :  luid  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine,  that  God,  in^  the  same  breath, 
should  make  him  universal  monarch  over  all  mankind, 
and  a  day-labourer  for  his  life  ;'  turn  him  out  of  '*  pa- 
radise to  till  the  ground/'  ver.  92,  and  at  the  same  time 
advance  him  to  a  throne,*  and^  ajl  the  privileges  and 
;ease  of  absolute  powen 

§  45«  This  was  not  a  time  when  Adam  coul^  expect 
any  favours,  any  grant  of  privileges,  from  his  ofieiided 
Maker.  If  this  be  *'  the  original  grant  of  government," 
(ds  our  author  tells  as,  and  Adam  was  now  madelmon- 
arch,  whatever  sir  Robert  would  have  him,  it  is  plaiBi^ 
God  made  him  but  a  very  poor  monarch,  such  an  <m^> 
as  our  author  himself  would  have  counted  it  no  great 
privilege  to  be.  God  sets  him  to  work  for  his  living, 
and  seems  rather  to  give  him  a  spade  into  his  band  to' 
subdue  the  earth,  than  a  sceptre  to  rule  over  its  infaa* 
bitants.  *^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  thy 
bread,**' say  S.God  to  him,  ver«  19.  This  was  uAa4 
.voidable,  may  it  perhaps  be  answered,  because  he  war 
.yet  without  subjects,  and  had  nobody  to  work  for  him; 
.but  afterwards,  living  as  he  did  above  900  years,  ber 
.might  have  people  enough,  whom  he.  might  command^ 
to  work  for  him:  no,  says  God,  not  only  whilst  thou: 
art  without  other  help,  save  thy  wife,  but  as  long  ar 
thou  livest,  shalt  thou  Hve  by  thy  labour,  '^  In  the  sweati 
of  thy  face  sh^dt  thou  eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return^ 
unto  the  ground,  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken;  for« 
dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt- thou  return/*  ven 
19.  It  will  perhaps  be  answered  again  in  favour  of  our^ 
author,  that  these  words  are  not  spoken  parsonally  to; 
Adam,  but  in  him,  as  their  representative,  to  all  man«^ 
kind,  this  being  a  curse  upon  mankind,  because  of  ..the 
fall. 

§  46.  God,  I  believe,  speaks  differently  from  men, 
because  he  speaks  with  more  truth, more  certainty:  but 
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when  he  vouchsafes  to  speak  to  mete,  1  do  not  tiiink  fee 
speaks  diflferently  from  them,  in  crossing  th^  rules  of 
language  in  use  amongst  them :  this  would  not  be  tb 
<;ondescend  to  th^r  capacities,  when  he  humbles  him- 
self to  speak  to  them,  biit  to  lose  his  design  in  speaking; 
what,  thus  spoken,  they  could  not  understaha.  And 
yet  thus  must  we  think  of  God,  if  the  interpireta;tions 
of  Scriptuine,  necessary  to  maintain  our  tothor^s  doc*- 
trine,  must  be  receired  for  good  :  for  by  the  otXnarf 
rtiles  of  language,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  understand 
what  God  Bays,  if  what  he  speaks  hete,  in  the  singulis 
number,  to  Adam,  must  be  understood  to  be  spek^hl^ 
afl  mankind ;  and  what  he  says  ih  the  plural  number^ 
Gen.  i.  86  And  28,  mtist  be  understood  of  Adam  aldn0, 
exclusive  of  all  others  J  and  what  he  says  to  Noah  and 
Iris  sons  jointly,  must  be  understfebd  to  be  meiant  to 
Noah  alone.  Gen.  ix. 

§  47.  Farther  it  is  to  te  not^,  that  these  *wbrds 
fcere  of  Gen.  iii.  16,  which  our  author  calld  *  the  oA- 
gihal  grant  of  goTemment,**  •^ere  not  spofee*  to  AdaM, 
neither  indeed  w*s  there  *ny  gtafrt  in  them  naad^tb 
Adam,  but  a  punishment  laid  npon  Ev*t  and  if  we 
will  tdce  them  as  they  wfere  dhrected  in  particular  i6Tiet, 
or  tn  her,  as  their  representative,  to  all  o13k^  women, 
they  will  at  most  concern  the  female  sex  only,  and  im- 
port no  more,  but  that  subjectton  they  'should  ordina- 
rily be  in  to  their  husbinds :  but  there  is  here  no  more 
law  to  oblige  a  wdtaan  to  i^ucJi  subjection,  if  the  dhf- 
cumstances  either  of  her  condition,  or  contract  with  hc?r 
husband,  shotld  exempt  her  from  it,  than  thc?re  is,  lliat 
she  should  bring  forth  her  children  in  sorrow  andpftiA, 
if  there  could  be  found  a  remedy  for  it,  which  is  akd  It 
part  of  the  same  curse  upon  her :  for  the  whole  verse 
iruns  thus,  *'  Unto  the  woman  he  swd,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  eonception ;  ill  sorrow 
thou  rfialt  bring  forth  diiWren,  and  thy  desire  shall 
be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  o^*erthee.**  It 
would,  1  think,  have  been  a  hard  matter  for  any  body, 
but  our  author,  to  have  found  out  a  grant  of  ''  monar- 
chical government  to  Adam"  in  these  word»,  which 
vrtre  neither  spoken  to,  nor  of  him:  neither  will  any 
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iNtie^  I  8Qpp(^e,  by  these  w6f  ds,  think  the  wehker  sei^ 
as  by  a  law^  so  subjected  to  the  curse  contained  in  thein> 
that  it  is  thar  duty  not  to  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And 
wiH  any  one  say  that  Eve,  or  any  other  woman^  sinned^ 
if  she  were  brought  to  bed  without  those  multiplied 
pains  God  threatens  her  here  with  ?  or  that  either  of 
our  queensj  Mary  or  Elizabeth^  had  they  married  any 
of  tiieir  subjects^  had  been  by  this  text  put  into  a  po* 
liitical  sutyection  to  him  ?  or  that  he  should  thereby 
have  had  monarchical  rule  over  her?  God>  in  this  text» 
gives  not^that  I  see,  any  authority  to  Adam  over  £ve^ 
or*  ito  itten  over  thdbr  wives^but  only  foretels  what  sh<mld 
be  the  woman's  lot;  how  by  fab  providence  he  would 
order  it  9o^  that  she  diould  be  subject  to  her  husband^ 
as  We  see  that  getuerally  the  laws  of  mankind  and  cus* 
toms  of  nations  have  ordered  it  so :  and  there  is,  I  gruit, 
a  dbundation  in  nature  for  it. 

§  48.  Thus  when  God  says  of  Jacob  and  Esau, ''  that 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger/'  Gen.  %xy.  08, 
nobody  supposes  that  God  hereby  ooiade  Jacob  Esau's 
sovepe^fu^  but  focetold  what  should  de  facto  come  to 
pass. 

But  if  these  wdrds  here  spoken  to  Eve  must  needs  be 
understood  ias  a  law  to  bind  her  and  all  other  women  to 
sQbje6tiQU,U;  oaa  be  no  other  subjection  than  what  every 
wife  owes  her  husband;  and  then  if  this  be  the  ^'on* 
ginkl  gfrantof  government,  and  the  foundation  of  mon« 
atehieal  power/'  there  will  be  as  many  tnonarohs  as 
there  are  husbands :  if  therefore  these  wdrds  give  any 
pbwer  to  Adam,  it  can  be  only  a  conjugal  power,  not 
pblitical;  the  power  that  every  husband  hath  to  ordet 
liie  tlnngs  of  private  concernment  in  his  family,  as  pro^* 
pirietor  of  the  goods  and  laqd  there,  and.  to  have  his  will 
take  place  before  that  of  his  wife  in  all  things  of  thei^ 
ooimmon  concernment;  but  not  a  political  power  of 
life  and  death  over  her,  much  less  over  any  body  elsb. 

%  49.  This  I  atn  sure :  if  our  author  will  have  this 
text  to  be  a  *'  grant,  the  original  grant  of  government," 
political  government,  he  ought  to  have  proved  it  by 
some  better  arguments  than  by  barely  saying,  that  ^'  thy 
desire  shall  be  unto  thy  husband,"  was  a  law  whereby 
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Eve,  and  "  all  that  shduld  come  of  ter,"  wete  sob- 
jected  to  the  abgolute  monarchical  power  of  Adam  and 
his  heirs.  ^  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  tby  husband/'  Is 
too  doubtful  an  expression^  of  whose  signification  in- 
terpreters are  not  agreed^  to  build  so  confidently  oq, 
and  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  and  so  great  and  ge- 
qeral  concernment:  but  our  author,  according  to  his 
way  of  writing,  haying  once  named  the  text,  concludes 
presently,  without  anymore  ado,  that  the  meaning  is 
as  he  would  hare  it.  Let  the  words  rule  and  subject  be 
but  found  in  the  text  or  margin,  and  it  immediately 
signifies  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  his  prince ;  the  relation 
is  changed,  and  though  God  says  husband,  sir  Robert 
will  have  it  king ;  Adam  has  presently  absolute  monar- 
dbical  power  over  Eve,  and  not  only  over  Eve,  but 
''  all  that  should  come  of  her,''  though  the  Scripture 
says  not  a  word  of  it,  nor  our  author  a  word  to  prove 
it.  But  Adam  xdvLst  for  all  that  be  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  so  down  to  the  end  of  the  diapter.  And  here  I 
Icare  my  reader  to  consider  whether  my  bare  saying, 
without  offioring  any  •  reasons'  to  evince  it,  that  this<  text 
gave  not  Adam  that  absolute  monarchical  power,  our 
author  supposes,  be  not  as  sufficient  to  destroy  that 
'  power,  as  his  bare  assertion  is  to  establish  it,  since 

-  the  text  mentions  neither  prince  nor  people,  speaks  no* 
thing  of  s^bsbliite  or  monarchical  power,  but  the  sub- 
jection of  Eve  to  Adam,  a  wife  to  her  husband.    And 

<  he  that  would  trace  our  author  so  all  through,  would 
make  a  short  and  sufficient  unswer.to  the  greatest.purt 
of' the  grounds  he  proceeds  on,  and  abundantly  confute 

'  l^em  by  barely  denying ;  it  being  a  sufficient  answer.to 

-  assertions  without  proof,  to  deny  them  without  giving 
a  reason.  And  therefore  ahould  I  have  said  nothing, 
but  barely  denied  that  by  this  text ''  the  supreme  power 
was  settled  and  founded  by  God  himself,  in  the  fa* 
therhood,  limited  to  monarchy,  and  that  to  Adam's 
person  and  heirs,'*  all  which  our  author  notably  con- 
cludes firom  these  words,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
page,  O.  244,  it  had  been  a  sufficient  answer  :  should 
i  have  dei^ired  any  sober  man  only  to  have  read  the  text, 
and  considered  to  whom  and  on  what  occasion  it  was 
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s^okea^  he  would  no.  doubt  have  v^ond^nd  h6w  bur 
author  found  out  monarchical  absolute  power  m  it^  had 
he  not  hadan  exceeding^ood  faculty  to  find  it  himself^ 
where  he  could  not  show  it  others..  And  thus  we  have 
^  examined  tibe  two  places  of  Scripture^  all  that  I  remem- 
ber our  author  brmgs  to  prove  Adam's  sovereignty^ 
that  supremacy  whim  he«ays  ''  it  was  God's  ordinance 
slMNild  be  unlimited  in  Adam^  and  as  large  as  ^11  the 
acts. of  his  will,"  O.  .254,  ,viz.  Gen..i.  28,  and  Gen. 
iii.  16;  one  whereof  signifies  only  the  subjection  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  creatureci  to  mankind,  and  tibie  other 
the  subjection  that  is  due  from  a  wife  to  her  husband; 
both,  far  enough  from  that  which  subjects  owe  the  go- 
vernors of  political  societies. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

Of  Admis  Title  to  Sovereignty  by  Fatherhood. 

§  50.  There  is  one  thing  more,  and  then  I  think 
J  have  given  you  all  that  our  author  brings  for 
proof  of  Adam's  sovereignty,  and  that  is  a  supposition 
of  a  natural  right  of  dominion  over  his  children^  by  being 
their  f  ath^r :  and  this  title  of  fatherhood  he  is  so  pleased 
.with,  that  you  will  find  it  brought  in  almost  in  every 
.page ;  particularly  he  says,  **  not  only  Adam,  but  the 
succeeding  patriarchs  had,  by  right  of  fatherhood, 
,royal  authority  over  their  duldren,**  p.  12.  And  in 
,the  same  page,  '^  this  subjection  of  children  being  the 
fountain  of  all  regal  authority,"  &c.  Thia  being,  as 
one  would  think  by  his  so  frequent  mentioning  it,,  the 
.main  bas;s  of  all  lus  frame,  we  may  well  expect  clear 
and  evident  reason  for  it,  since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  po- 
sition necessary  to  his  purpose,  that  ''  every  man  that 
is  born  is  so  far  from  being  free,  that  by  his  very 
birth  he  becomes  a  subject  of  him  that  begets  him/' 
0. 156.    So  that  Adam  being  the  only  man  created. 
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Afid  M  ever  ifaiee  being  begotten,  nobody  has  been  bora 
free.*  If  we  ask  how  Adam  conies  by  tins  power  over 
bis  children,  he  tells  us  here  it  is  by  begetting  them : 
and  so  again,  0.323, ''  This  natural  dominion  of  Adam/' 
sftys  he,  '^may  be  proved  out  of  Grotios  lumself,  who 
teacheth  that '  ^deratione  jns  acquiritur  parenttbus  in 
liberos/'^  And  indeed  the  act  of  begetting  being  that 
wluch  mukes  a  man  a  father,  his  right  of  a  father  over 
i^s  children  can  naturally  arise  from  nothing  elte. 

§^1.  Grotius  tells  us  not  here  how  far  this  ''|us  in 
Mberos,''  thin  power  of  parents  over  their  chudren 
ektends ;  but  our  au&or,  always  v^y  clear  in  the  poinf^ 
assures  us  it  b  supreme  power,  and  like  that  of  absolute 
monarchs  over  their  slaves,  absolute  power  of  Ufe  and 
deatlu  He  that  should  demand  of  him  how,  or  for 
what  reason  it  is,  that  begetting  a  child  gives  the  father 
such  an  absolute  power  over  him,  will  find  him  answer 
nothing:  we  are  to  take  his  word  for  this,  as  well  as 
several  other  things^  tod  by  that  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  constitutions  of  government  must  stand  or  fall.  Had 
he  been  an  absolute  monarch,  thk  way  of  talking  might 
have  suited  well  enough ;  ^'  pro  ratione  voluntas,*' 
«nght  have  been  of  fdr<^e  in  his  mouth  $  but  in  the  Way 
of  proof  'or  argument  is  very  unbecomShg,  and  will 
tittle  advtmtage  his  plM  for  absolute  monarchy.  Sir 
Robert  has  too  much  leslsened  a  subject's  authority  to 
leave  himself  the  hopes  of  establishing  any  thing  by  h& 
bare  saying  it;  one  slaveys  opinion  without  proofs  is  not 
of  weight  enough  to  dispose  of  the  liberty  and  fortunes 
of  all  mankind.  If  all  men  ar6  not,  as  I  think  th^y 
are,  naturaUy  eqttal>  I  aih  sure  allskv^s  are;  mid  ti^n 
I  may  without  presumption  oppose  my  single  opinion 
to  Ids ;  and  be  confident  that  my  saying,  '^  that  beg^^ 
ting  of  children  makes  them  not  slaves  to  their  Uh 
thers,^  as  certainly  sets  all  mankind  fre^,  aS  his  af- 
firming the  contrary  makes  them  all  slaves.  But  that 
this  position,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  th^ir  doe- 
trine,  who  would  have  monarchy  to  be  **jiire  dithwS** 
may  have  all  fair  play,  fet  us  hear  What  reasons  Others 
give  fot  it,  since  our  author  offers  none. 
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§  53.  tlie  argtiriieni  I  have  heard  others  make  use 
of  to  prove  that  fathersi  by  begetting  them,  come  by 
an   absolute  power  over  their  ehiMrei),  is  this ;  tibat 
^'  fathers  have  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children^ 
because  they  give  them  life  and  being/'  wluch  is  l^e 
only  proof  it  is  capable  of:  siihce  ftere  c^ani  tye  no  rM- 
«oh  why  naturally  one  man  should  have  any  elldm  otr 
pi^tenee  of  right  over  that  itt  another,  which  was  never 
his^  which  he  bestowefd  not>  but  Was  recaved  from  th^ 
%ount]^  of  another.    1. 1  answer,  that  every  one  who 
gives  aikother^any  thing,  has  not  always  thereby  aright 
&  take  it  away  again.    But,  B^  They  who  say  the  fa- 
fher  gives  life  to  ehitdren,  are  so  dazzled  with  the 
thoughts  of  monarchy,  that  they  do  ttot,  as  they  <mght^ 
remembei-  Ood,  who  is  ''  the  author  and  giver  of  life  : 
Si  ii  in  him  alone  we  live,  tiiove,  and  have  our  be- 
feig."    How  can  he  be  thought  to  give  life  to  an- 
-other,  tihat  knows  not  therein  his  own  life  consists? 
Philosophers  are  at  a  loss  about  it,  after  their  most  dili- 
gent inquiries ;  and  anatomists,  after  theiY  whole  lives 
and  studies  spent  in  dksections,  and  diligent  examining 
the  bodies  of  men,  confess  their  ignorance  in  the  struc- 
ture and  use  of  many  parts  of  man's  body,  and  hi  that 
operation  wherein  life  consists  in  the  whole.  And  doth 
the  rude  ploughman,  or  the  more  ignorant  volttptnary, 
fi^ame  or  fashion  such  ah  admirable  Engine  as  this  is, 
and  then  put  life  and  sense  into  it  ?  Can  any  man  say 
he  formed  the  parts  that  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  his 
child  ?  or  can  he  isuppose  himself  to  give  the  life,  and 
yet  not  know  what  subject  is  fit  to  receive  it,  nor  what 
actions  dt  organs  are  necessary  fer  its  reception  or  pre- 
fiiervation  ? 

§  58.  To  give  life  to  that  which  has  yet  no  beings, 
is  to  frame  and  make  a  living  creature,  fashion  Ae  parts, 
and  mould  and  suit  them  to  their  uses;  and  having 
proportioned  and  fitted  them  together,  to  put  into  them 
a  living  soul.  He  that  could  do  this;  might  indeed 
have  some  pretence  to  destroy  his  own  workmandiip. 
But  is  there  any  one  so  bold  that  dares  thus  fer  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  incomprehensible  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Who  alone  did  at  first,  and  continues  still  to 
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make  a  tiring  soul^  he  alone  can  breathe  in  the  breath 
of  life.    If  anj  one  thinks  himself  an  artist  at  this,  let 
him  number  up  the  parts  of  his  child's  body  which  he 
hath  made;  tell  me  their  uses  and  operations,  and  when 
the  living  and  rational  soul  began  to  inhabit  this  cu- 
rious structure,  when  sense  began,  and  how  dm  engine, 
•which  he  has  framed,  thinks  and  reasons :  if  he  made 
it,  let  him,  when  it  is  out  of  order^  mend  it,  at  least 
tell  wherein  the  defects  lie*     ^  Shall  he. that  made  tile 
eye  not  see  ?"  says  the  Psalmist,  Psalm  xcir.  9«    See 
these  men's  vanities;  the  structure  of  that  one  part  is 
.sufficient  to  convince  us  of  an  ali*wise  Contriver,  and : 
he  has  so  visible  a  claim  to  us  as  his  workmanship,  that 
one  of  the  ordinary  appellations  of  God  in  Scripture 
is,  **  God  our  maker,"  and  **  the  Lord  -  our  maker/' 
^And  therefore  though  our  author,  fw  the  magnifying^ 
hi^  fatherhood, be  pleased  to  say,  0. 159»  ^ Thatevea 
tbe  power  which  God  himself  exerciseth  over  man« 
.kind  is  by  right  of  fatherhood,''  yet  this  fatherhood, 
is  such  an  one  as  utterly  excludes  all  pretence  of  title 
in  eArthly  parents ;  for  he  \b  king,  because  he  is  indeed 
maker  of  us  all,  which  no  parents  can  pretend  to  be  of 
their  children. 

§  54.  But  had  men  skill  and  power  to  make  tfaeiir 
children,  it  is  not  so  slight  apieoe  of  workmanship,/ 
that  it  can  be  imagined  they  could  make  them  without  ^ 
designing  it.    What  father  of  a  thousand,  when  he  be* 
gets  a  child,  thinks  farther  than  the  satisfying  his  pre**' 
sent  appetite?  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  put  strong 
desires  of  copulation  into  the  constitution  of  men, 
.  thereby  to  continue  the  race  of  mankind,  which  <  he 
doth  most  commonly  without  the  intention,  and  ofteoi : 
^  against  the  consent  and  will  of  the  begetter.    And  in- 
deed those  who  desire  and  design  children,  are  but  die 
occasions  of  their  being,  and,  when  they  dei»gn  and 
wish  to  beget  them,  do  little  more  towards  their  making 
than  Deucalion  and  his  wife  in  the  fable  did  towards 
the  making  of  mankind,   by  throwing  pebbles  over" 
.  their  heads. 

§  55.  But  grant  that  the  parents  made  their  children, 
gave  them  life  and  being,  and  that  hence  there  followed 
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an  absolute  power.  This  would  give  the  father  but  a 
joint  dominion  with  the  mother  over  them  :  for  nobody 
can  deny  but  that  the  woman  hath  an  equal  share,  if 
not  the  greater^  as  nourishing  the  child  a  long  time  in 
her  own  body  out  of  her  own  substance :  there  it  is  fa*- 
shioned^  and  from  her  it  receives  the  materials  and  prin* 
cipies  of  its  constitution  :  and  it  is  so  hard  to  imagine 
the  rational  soul  should  presently  inhabit  the  yetun^ 
Ibrined  embryo^  as  soon  as  the  father  hastione  his  part 
in  the  act  of  generation^  that  if  it  must  be  supposed  to 
derive  any  tiling  from  the  parents^  it  must  certainly  owe 
niost  to  the  mother.  But  he  that  as  it  will^  the  mother 
caniot  be  denied  an  equal  share  in  begetting  of  the  child, 
and  so.  the  absolute  authority  of  the  father  will  not  arise 
frhm  hence.  Our  author  indeed  is  of  another  mind ; 
for  he  says,  ^*  we  know  that  God  at  the  creation  gave 
the- sovereignty  to  the  man  over  the  woman^  as  being 
the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in  generation/'  0. 172» 
I  remember  not  this  in  my  Bible;  and  when  the  place 
is  brought  where  God  at  the  creation  gave  the  sove- 
reignty* to  man  over  the  woman,  and  thkt  for  this  rea«« 
sooy/ because  ^^  he  is  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in 
generation/'  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider,  and 
answdr  it.  But  it  is  no  liew  thiiig  for  our  author  to  tell 
us  his  f)wn  fancies  for  certain  and  divine  truths^  though' 
there  be  often  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  his  and 
divine  revelations ;  for  God  in  the  Scripture  says,  *'  his 
father  ahd  his  mother  that  begot  him/- 

^S&.  They  who  allege  the  practice  of  mankind, 
fbff  exposii^er  sellings  their  children,  as  apropf  of  their , 
power  oT^er  them/ are  with  sir  Robert  happy^arguers ; 
and 'cannot  but  recommend  their  opinion^  by  founding 
it  on'  tibe  most  shamefiil  action^  and  most  unnatural 
mutder  human  nature  is  capable  of.  The  dens  of  lions 
aiid  nurseries  of  wolves  know  no  such  cruelty  as  this: 
these  savage  inhabitants  of  the  desert  obey  God  and 
nature  in  being  tender  and  careful  of  their  offspring: 
they  will  hunt^  watch,  fight,  and  almost  starve  for  the 
preservation  of  their  young ;  never  part  with  them ; 
never  forsake  them,  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. And  is  it  the  privilege  of  man  alone  to  act  more 
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contrary  to  natuie  than  the  wild  and  most  untamed  part 
of  the  creation?  doth  God  forbid  us  under  the  sev^est 
penalty^  that  of  death,  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  man^ 
a  8tranger>  and  upon  provocation  ?  and  does  he  permit 
us  to  di^stroy  those  he  has  given  us  the  charge  and  care 
of;  and  by  the  dictates  of  nature  ^nd  reason^  as  well  ^& 
hi»  revealed  conunand,  requires  us  to  preserve  ?  He  has. 
in  all  the  parts  of  creation  taken-  a  peculiar  care  to^ 
propagate  aad  continue  the  sevexal  species  of  creatures^ 
«nd  makes,  the  individuala  act  so  strongly  to  this  end; 
that  they  sometimes  neglect  their  own  private  good  for 
it,  md  seem  to  forget  that  genearal  rule,  which  natui;e 
teaches  all  things,  of  self-preservation ;  and  the  pre^ 
servation  of  theii  y<mng,  as  the  strongest  principle  in 
iheiaji^ver*rides  the  constitution  of  their  particular  na^ 
^ures.  Thus  we  see^  whe^  their  young  stand  in  need 
of  it,  the  timorous  become  valiant,  thQ  fierce  and  savage^ 
kind,  and  the  ravenous,  tender  and  liberaL 

§  57*  But  if  the  example  of  what  hath  been  done 
be  the  r^le  of  what  ought  to  be,  history  would  haver 
furnished  our  author  with  instances  of  this  absolute  f^i* 
tberly  power  in  irts  hdght  and  perfection,  and  he  migh^ 
ha,ye  showed  us  in  Peru  people  that  begot  children  on 
purpose  to  fatten  and  eat  thea^*  The  story  is  so  r%< 
warlkablej^  that  I  caoj^ot  but  set  it  down  \n  the  author'^ 
words :  ^'  In  some  provinces,  says  he,  they  were  gq 
liqjaQridh  after  man^  flesh,  that  tiiiey  would  not  hiive 
the  patience  to  stay  till  the  b^^eath  was  out  of  the  bodXi 
but  would'  suck  the  blood  as  it  ra^  f^om  the  wounds 
of  ^  dying  man ;  they  had  public  shambles  of  man's 
9e$h^  a«^  their  m^nesa  her^  was  to  that  degree, 
that  they  spared*  not  thdr  own  children,  whidi  they 
had  begot  on  strangers  taken  m  war :  for  they^  made 
their  captives  their  mistresses,  and  choicely  noijiri^bed 
the  Chilian  they  had  by  them;,  till  about  thiarteeii^  yrarsi 
old  thciy  butchered  and  eat  them ;  and  they  sensed  th^ 
mothers  after  thef  same  fashion,  wheip  they  grew,  pa^t 
chi}d-*bearuig«  and  ceased  to  bring  them  any  more) 
roasters/'  Gar^ilasso  de  la  Vega  Hist;  d^a  X^Qas  4^ 
Pte»u,Jvi*ft  12. 
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§  S&  Thns  fac  eon  the  busy  mind  o£  man  carry  Iiim 
to  a  brutality  below  the  level  of  h^aeiis,  ivhen  he  quits 
his  reason,  which  places  him  almost  equal  to  angels« 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  ei eaturey.  whose  thoughts 
me  more  than  the  sands,  and  wider  than  the  oeeatt^ 
vrhere  £ancy  and  passkm  must  needs  run>  him  sorto, 
strange  courses,  if  reason,  which  is  his  only  wtax  and 
oompafis,  be  not  that  he  steers  by»  The  imagination  is 
alinrays  restless,  and  suggests  variety  of  thoughts,  and 
the  will,  reason  being  laid  aside,  is  ready  for  e^cary  ex*- 
travagant  project;  and  in  this  alate  he  that  goes  farthest 
out  of  the  way,  i&  thought  fittest  to  lead,  wd  is  sure  of 
mcMst  followers :  and  when  fashion  hath  once  establiafaed 
what  lolly  or  craft  began*  custom  makes.it  sacred,  and 
it  will  be.  thangkt  impudjence,  or  madness,  to  c^nkradnsi 
or  question  it.   He  that  will  impartially  survey  the  nat 
tions  of  the  world,  wiU  find  so  much  of  tiiekr  religions, 
gov^nments,  and  manners,  brought  in  sttd  e<m^M»di 
,  amongst  them  by  these  means,  that  he  will  have  but 
littlQ  reverence  for  the  practices  which  am  in  isse  and 
credit  amongst  men ;  and  will  have  reason  to  think,  that 
the  woods  and  forests,  where  the  irrational  untraght 
inhabitants  keep  right  fay  loUowing  nature,  ace  fitter  #o 
give  us  rules,  ^n  cities  and  palaces,  where  thoae^  that 
call  themselves  civil  and  rational,  go  out  ctf  their  way, 
by  th^.  authority  of  exampfe.    M  precedents  aro  auffi* 
cient  to  establish  a  rule  in  this  case,,  our  aisthor  n^ght 
have  found  in  holy  writ  children  sacrificed  by  their  ya* 
rents,  and  this:  amongst  the  people  of  God  themselves: 
the  Psalmist  teUs  us,  Psah(ncvk38,  '' Tbey  dud  in^  « 
ncic^it  blood,  eisen  the  blood  o£  their  soiia  and  of 
iik&T  danghteiSy  whom  they  sacrificed  uhto  tii#  idob 
Off  Canaan."    JSut  Gpd  judged  not  of  this  by  o«r 
author's,  rule,  nor  allowed  of  the  authority  of  practiee 
against  his  righteous  law ;  but,  as  it  follova  there,^  ^  the 
land  was  polluted  with  blood ;  therefore,  was  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  insonmch  that 
be  abhorred  his  own  inheritanceu"   The  killing;  of  thess 
children,  though  it  were  fashionable,  %m  charged  on 
them  as  innocent  blood,  and  so  had  in  the  account  of  God 
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the'guilt  of  murder^  as  the  offering  them  to  idols  had 
the  guilt  of  idolatry. 

§  59*  Be  it  then^  as  dir  Robert  says^  'that  anciently 
it  was  usual  for  men  '^  to  sell  and  castrate  their  chil* 
dren,*"  O;  155.    Let  it  be^  that  they  exposed  them; 
add  to  it^  if  you  please^  for  this  is  still  greater  power^ 
that  they  begat  them  for  their  tables,  to  fat  and  eat 
them :  if  this  proves  a  right  to  do  so,  we  may,  by  the 
same  argument,  justify  adultery,  incest,  and  sodomy, 
for  there  are  examples  of  these  too,  both  ancient  and 
modern ;  sins,^  which  I  suppose  have  their  principal  ag- 
gravation from  this,  that  they  cross  the  main  intention 
of  nature,  which  willeth  the  increase  of  mankind,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  species  in  the  highest  perfection, 
and  the  distinction  of  families,  with  the  security  of  the 
marrii^e-bed,  as  necessary  thereunto. 
.    §  60.  In  confirmation  of  this  natural  authority  of 
the  father^  our  author  brings  a  lame  proof  from  the 
positive  command  of  God  in  Scripture :  his  words  are, 
*^  To  confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal  power,  we 
find  in  the  decalogue,  that  the  hw  which  enjoins  obe- 
diepce  to  kings,  is  delivered  in  the  terms.  Honour 
thy  father,  p.  33^    Whereas  man^  confess,  that  go* 
vemment  only  in  the  abstract,  is  the  ordinance  of 
God,  they  are  not  able  to  prove  any  such  ordinance 
in  die  Scripture,  but  only  in  the  fathearly  power; .  and 
therefore  we  find  the  conraiandmmti  that  enjoins 
obedience  to  superiors,  given  in  the  terms.  Honour 
thy  father;  so  that  not  only  the  power  and  right  of 
gov^ttimc^t,  but  the  form  of  the  power  governing, 
and  the  person  having  ihe  power;  are  all  the  ordi* 
nancea  of  God.    The  first  &ther  had  Bot  oply  simply 
power,  but  power  monarchipal,  as  he  was  father  imr« 
mediat^y  froin  God/*  t  O.  Q54».  <  To  the  same  pur* 
pose;  the  same  law  is  cited  by  our  author  in  several 
other  places,  and  just  after  the  same  fashion;  that  is,' 
^  and  mother,''  as  apocryphal  words,  are  always  left 
out ;  a  great  argument  of  our  author's  ingenuity,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  causey  which  required  in  its  de-* 
fender  zeal  to  a  degree  of  warmth,  able  to  warp  this 
sacred  rule  of  the  word  of  God,  to  make  it  comply  with 
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his  })re9eiit  occasion;  a  way  of  proceeding  not  unusual 
to  V those  who  embrace  not  truths  because  reason  and 
revelation  offer  them^  but  espouse  tenets  and  parties  for 
ends  different  from  truth,  and  then  resolVe  at  any  rate 
to  defend  them ;  and  so  do  with  the  w^rdts  and  sense  of 
authors,  they  would  fit  to  their  purpose,  just  as  Pro- 
crustes did  with  his  guests,  lop  or  stretch  them,  as  may 
best  fit  them  to  the  size  of  their  notions;  and  tlf^y 
always  prove,  like  those  so  served,  deformed,  lame,  and 
useless. 

§  6K  For  had  our  author  set  down  this  command 
without  garbling,  as  God  gave  it,  and  joined  mother  to 
father,  every  reader  would  have  seen,  that  it  had  made 
directly  against  him,  and  that  it  was  so  far  from  esta* 
bHshing  the  ^  monarchical .  power  of  the  father,"  that 
it  set  up  the  mother  equal  with  him,  and  ei^Wied 
nothing  but  was  due  in  common  to  both  father  and 
miother:  for  that  is  the  constant  tenour  of  the  Scripture,  ■ 
«  Honour  ihy  father  and  thy  mother,''  Exod.  X3<,    *  He 
that  ^niteth  his  father  or.  mother,  shalt  emrely  be  put  J 
tod^ath,"  xxi.  15.    **  He  that  curseth  his  fefch^r  or 
mother,  «hall  surely  be  put  to  deat^,^  ver.  I7.  repeated 
Lev.  XX.  9,  and  by  our  Saviput,  Matth,  xv.  4,    '<  Ye^ 
shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  arid  Hs  fether,"  Lev. 
xix.  S,    *^  If  any  man  have  a  rebellious  ion,  which  will  [ 
not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father  or  the  voice  of  his' 
mother;  then  shall  his  father  and  his  iriother  lay  hoM ^ 
on  him,  and  say.  This  oUr  son  is  s^tubbern 'and  rebel- ^ 
lious,  he  will  not  obey  pur  toic^,-'  JDeut.  5fxi,  18/19,' 
20,  «L  ^'  Cursed  be  ht  that  setteth  Hght  by  *ts  ftthcr  • 
or  his  mother/'  xjcvii,  16,    ^^  My  son,  hear  thB  instrue-^^ 
tions  of  thy  father,   and  forsake  f^  the  kiw  W  t!l^^ 
raother,^^  are  the  words  of  Solomon,  a  Wng  who  Wcfcs  f 
not  ignorant  of  what  belonged  to  him  as  a  la^er  er  *' 
king ;  and  yet  he  joins  father  and  mother  bother,  in  ^ 
all  the  instructions  he  gives  children  quite  through  his  ^ 
book  of  Proverbs.     *' Woe  unto  him,  that  saii*i  untb' 
his  father.  What  begettest  thou?  or  to  the  woman, ' 
What  hast  thou  brought  forth  T  Isa,  xlv.  10.  "In  thee  \ 
have  they  set  light  by  father  and  mother,"   Ejsek.  xxii. 
7«.   "And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  any  shall 
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yet  prophesy,  then  his  father  and  his  mother  that 
begat  him  shall  say  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  live; 
and  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him  shall 
thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth/*  Zech. 
xiii.  3.  Here  not  the  father  only,  but  the  father  and 
mother  jointly,  had  power  in  this  case  of  life  and  death. 
Thus  ran  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New 
they  ar6  likewise  joined,  in  the  obedience  of  their  chil- 
dren, Eph.  vi.  1.  The  rule  is,  ''  Children,  obey  your 
parents ;"  and  I  do  not  remember,  that  I  any  where 
read, ''  Children,  obey  your  father,"  and  no  more :  the 
Scripture  joins  mother  too  in  that  homage  which  is 
due  from  children;  and  had  there  been  any  text,  where 
the  honour  or  obedience  of  children  had  been  directed 
to  the  father  alone,  it  is  not  likely  that  our  author,  who 
pretends  to  build  all  upon  Scripture,  would  have  omitted 
it:  nay,  the  Scripture  makes  the  authority  of  father 
and  mother,  in  respect  of  those  they  have  begot,  so 
equal,  that  in  some  places  it  neglects  even  the  priority 
of  order,  which  is  thought  due  to  the  father,  and  the 
mother  is  put  first,  as  Lev.  xix.  3.  From  which  so 
constantly  joining  father  and  mother  together,  as  is 
found  quite  through  Scripture,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  honour  they  have  a  title  to  from  their  children  is 
one  common  right  belonging  so  equally  to  them  both, 
that  neither  can  claim  it  wholly,  neither  can  be  ex- 
cluded. 

§  62.  One  would  wonder  then  how  our  author  infers 
from  the  fifth  commandment,  that  all  "  power  was 
originally  in  the  father  f  how  he  finds  *'  monarchical 
power  of  government  settled  and  fixed  by  the  com- 
mandment. Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother/*  If 
all  the  honour  due  by  the  commandment,  be  it  what 
it  will,  be  the  only  right  of  the  father,  because  he,  as 
our  author  says,  *'  has  the  sovereignty  over  the  wo- 
man, as  being  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in  genera- 
tion," why  did  God  afterwards  all  along  join  the  mother 
with  him,  to  share  in  his  honour  ?  Can  the  father, 
by  this  sovereignty  of  his,  discharge  the  child  from 
paying  this  honour  to  his  mother?  The  Scripture  gave 
no  such  licence  to  the  Jews,  and  yet  there  were  often 
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breaches  wide  enough  betwixt  husband  and  wife,  even 
to  divorce  and  separation:  and,  I  think,  nobody  will 
say  a  child  may  withhold  honour  from  his  mother,  or> 
as  the  Scripture  terms  it,  '^  set  light  by  her,"  though  his 
father  should  command  him  to  do  so ;  no  more  than  the 
mother  could  dispense  with  him  for  neglecting  to  ho- 
nour his  father:  whereby  it  is  plain,  that  this  command 
of  God  gives  the  father  no  sovereignty,  no  supremacy. 

§  63.  I  agree  with  our  author  that  the  title  to  this 
honour  is  vested  in  the  parents  by  nature,  and  is  a  right 
which  accrues  to  them  by  their  having  begotten  their 
children,  and  God  by  many  positive  declaration!^  haj^ 
confirmed  it  to  them :  I  also  allow  our  author's  rule> 
'^  that  in  grants  and  gifts,  that  have  their  original  from 
God  and  nature,  as  the  power  of  the  father,"  (let 
me  add  **  and  mother,"  for  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  no  man  put  asunder)  *^  no  inferior  power  of 
men  can  limit,  nor  make  any  law  of  prescription 
against  them,"  O.  158:  so  that  the  mother  having, 
by  this  law  of  God,  a  right  to  honour  from  her  chil- 
dren, which  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  her  husband, 
we  see  this  "  absolute  monarchical  power  of  the  father" 
can  neither  be  founded  on  it,  nor  consist  with  it; 
and  he  has  a  power  very  far  from  monarchical,  very  far' 
from  that  absoluteness  our  author  contends  for^  when 
another  has  over  his  subjects  the  same  power  he  hath, 
and  by  the  same  title :  and  therefore  he  cannot  forbear 
saying  himself  that  *' he  cannot  see  how  any  man's 
children  can  be  free  from  subjection  to  their  parents," 
p.  12,  which,  in  common  speech,  I  think,  signifies 
mother  as  well  as  father,  or  if  parents  here  signifies 
only  father,  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  yet  knew  it  to  do 
so,  and  by  such  an  use  of  words  one  may  say  any  thi^ig. 

§  64.  By  our  author's  doctrine,  the  father  having 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  his  children,  has  also  the  same 
over  their  issue ;  and  the  consequence  is  good,  were  it 
true  that  the  father  had  such  a  power :  and  yet  I  ask 
our  author  whether  the  grandfather,  by  his  sovereignty, 
could  discharge  the  grandchild  from  paying  to  his  father 
the  honour  due  to  him  by  the  fifth  commandment.  If 
the  grandfather  hath,  by  *'  right  of  fatherhood,"  sole 
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sovereign  power  in  him^  ond  that  obedience  which  is 
dne  to  the  jsupreme  nvsCgidti^ate  be  command^  in  thefl^ 
words,  **  Honour  thy  fether,**  it  is  certain  the  grand- 
father might  dispense  with  th^  grandson's  hcmouTing  his 
father,  which  since  it  is  evident  in  common  sense  he 
cannot,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  **  honour  thy  father 
and  mother*  cannot  mean  aa  absolute  subjection  tm 
a  sovereign  power,  but  something  else.  The  right 
therefore  which  parents  have  by  nature,  and  which 
is  confirmed  to  them  by  the  fifth  commandment,  can- 
not be  that  political  dominion  which  our  author  would 
derive  from  it:  for  that  being  in  every  civil  society 
supreme  somewhere,  can  discharge  any  subject  from  any 
political  obedience  to  any  one  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
But  what  law  of  the  magistrate  can  give  a  child  liberty 
not  to  ^  honour  his  father  and  mother  f*  It  is  an  eternal 
law,  annexed  purely  to  the  relation  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  so  contains  nothing  of  the  magistrate's  power 
in  it,  nor  is  subjected  to  it. 

§  65.  Our  author  says,  "  God  hath  given  to  a  father 
a  right  or  liberty  to  alien  his  power  over  his  chil- 
dren to  any  otlwr,**  O.  155.  I  doubt  whether  he 
can  alien  wholly  the  right  of  honour  that  is  due  from 
them ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  this  I  am  sure,  he  cannot 
ahen  and  retain  the  same  power.  If  therefore  the  ma- 
gistrate's sovereignty  be,  as  our  author  would  have  it, 
^  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  supreme  fother,''  p. 
S9,  it  is  unavoidaUe,  that  if  the  magistrate  hath  all 
this  paternal  right,  as  he  must  have  if  fatherhood  be  the 
fountain  of  all  authority;  then  the  subjects,  though 
fathers,  can  have  no  power  over  their  children,  no  right 
to  honour  from  them :  for  it  cannot  be  all  in  another's 
hands,  and  a  part  remain  with  the  parents.  So  that, 
according  to  our  author's  own  doctrine,  *'  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother*'  cannot  possibly  be  understood  of 
political  subjection  and  obedience :  since  the  laws  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  commanded  chil- 
dren to  **  honour  and  obey  their  parents,**  were  given 
to  such,  whose  fathers  were  under  civil  government, 
and  fellow-subjects  with  them  in  political  societies ;  and 
to  have  bid  them  *^  honour  and  obey  their  parents,** 
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ia  our  aiithor's  sense,  had  been  to  bid  them  be  subjects 
to  those  who  had  no  title  to  it :  the  right  to  obedience 
from  subjects  being  all  vested  in  another ;  and  instead 
of  teadiiag  obedience,  this  had  been  to  foment  sedi* 
tion,  by  setting  up  powers  that  were  not.  If  therefore 
this  command,  **  Honour  thy  father  and  mother j''  con- 
eem  pditieal  dominion,  it  directly  overthrows  our 
author's  monarchy :  since  it  bdng  to  be  paid  by  every 
eUld  to  his  fathtt,  even  in  society,  every  father  must 
necessarily  have  political  dominion^  and  there  will  be  as 
many  sovereigns  as  there  are  fathers :  besides  that  the 
mother  too  hath  her  title,  which  destroys  the  sovereignty 
of  one  supreme  monarch.  But  if  '^  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother''  mean  sometbiiig  distinct  from  political 
power,  as  necessarily  it  must,  it  is  besides  our  author's 
business,  and  serves  nothing  to  his  purpose. 

§  66.  ^'  The  low  that  ei^ins  obedience  to  kings  is 
delivered,*  says  our  author,  *'in  the  terms.  Honour  thy 
father,  as  if  all  power  were  originally  in  the  father," 
O.  £54 :  and  that  law  is  also  delivered,  say  I,  in  the 
terms,  **  Honour  thy  mother,"  as  if  all  power  were 
ori^^inallyin  the  mother.  I  appeal  whether  the  argument 
be  not  as  good  on  one  side  as  the  Other,  father  and 
mother  beiilg-  joined  all  along  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  wherever  honour  or  obedience  is  enjoined 
children.  Again,  our  author  tells  us,  O.  2d4,  ^  that 
this  command.  Honour  thy  father,  gives  the  right  to  go- 
vern, and  makes  the  form  of  government  monarchical." 
To  which  I  answer,  that  if  by  "  Honour  thy  father" 
be  meant  obedience  to  the  political  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, it  concerns  not  any  duty  we  owe  to  our 
natural  fathers,  who  are  subjects;  because  they,  by 
our  author's  doctrine,  are  divested  of  all  that  power,  it 
being  placed  wholly  m  the  prince,  and  so  being  equally 
subjects  and  slaves  with  their  children,  can  have  no 
right,  by  that  title,  to  any  such  honour  or  obedience 
as  contains  in  it  political  subjection  :  if  ^'  Honour  thy 
fadier  and  mother"  signifies  the  duty  we  owe  our  na- 
tural parents,  as  byour  Saviour's  interpretation,  Matth. 
KV.  4,  and  all  the  other  mentioned  places,  it  is  plain  it 
does;  tiiien  it  cannot  concern  political  obedience,  but  a 
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duty  that  is  owing  to  persons  who  have  no  title  to  ^d- 
vereignty,  nor  any  political  authority  as  magistrates  ovcfr 
subjects.  For  the  person  of  a  private  father,  and  a  title 
to  obedience,  due  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  are  things 
inconsistent ;  and  therefore  this  command,  which  must 
necessarily  comprehend  the  persons  of  natural  fathers, 
must  mean  a  duty  we  owe  them  distinct  from  our 
obedience  to  the  magistrate,  and  fromivhich  the  most 
absolute  power  of  princes  cannot  absolve  us.  What 
this  duty  is,  we  shall  in  its  due  place  examine. 

§  67.  And  thus  we  have  at  last  got  through  all,  that 
in  our  author  looks  like  an  argument  for  that  absolute 
unlimited  sovereignty  described,  sect.  8,  which  he  sup- 
poses in  Adam;  so  that  mankind  have  ever  since  been 
all  born  slaves,  without  any  title  to  freedom.  But  if 
creation,  which  gave  nothing  but  a  being,  made  not 
Adam  prince  of  his  posterity :  if  Adam,  Gen.  i.  28, 
was  not  cbnstituted  lord  of  mankind,  nor  had  a  private 
dominion  given  him  exclusive  of  his  children,  but  only 
a  right  and  power  over  the  earth  and  inferior  creatures 
in  common  with  the  children  of  men :  if  also.  Gen.  iii. 
16,  God  gave  not  any  particular  power  to  Adam  over 
his  wife  and  children,  butonly  subjected  Eve  to  Adam,  as 
a  punishment,  or  foretold  the  subjection*  of  the  weaker 
sex,  in  the  ordering  the  common  concernments  of  their 
families,  but  gave  not  thereby  to  Adam,  as  to. the  hus- 
band, power  of  life  and  death,  which  necessarily  be- 
longs to  the  magistrate :  if  fathers  by  begetting  their 
children  acquire  no  such  power  over  them;  and  if  the 
command,  '*  Honour  thy  father  and  mother/*  give  it 
riot,  but  only  enjoins  a  duty  owing  to  parents  .equally, 
whether  subjects  or  not,  and  to  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  father :  if  all  this  be  so,  as  I  think  by  what  has  been 
said  is  very  evident ;  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom, 
notwithstanding  all  our  author  confidently  says  to  the 
contrary ;  sincA  all  that  share  in  the  same  .  common 
nature,  faculties,  and  powers,  are  in  nature  equal,  and 
ought  to  partake  in  the  same  common  rights  and  privi- 
leges,  till  the  manifest  appointment  of  God,  who  is 
*'  Lord  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,"  can  be  produced,  to 
show  anyparticular  person's  supremacy ;  or  a  man's  own 
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^  consent  subjects  him  to  a  superior.  This  is  so  plain, 
that  our  author  confesses  that  sir  John  Hay  ward,  Black- 
wood, and  Barclay,  *'  the  great  vindicators  of  the  right 
of  kings,"  could  not  deny  it,  "  but  admit  with  one 
consent  the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  mjankind,'* 
for  a  truth  unquestioipiable.  And  our  author  hath  been 
so  far  from  producing  any  thing  that  may  make  good 
his .  great  position,  **  that  Adam  was  absolute  mon- 
arch,** and  so  ''  men  are  not  naturally  free,'*  that  even  - 
his. own  proofs  make  against  him  ;  so  that,  to  use  his 
own  way  of  arguing,  *^the  first  erroneous  principle 
failing,  the  whole  fabric  of  this  vast  engine  of  absolute 
power  and  tyranny  drops  down  of  itself,'*  and  ther^ 
needs  no  more  to  be  said  in  answer  to  all  that  he  builds 
•upon  so  false  and  frail  a  foundation. 
-  §  68.  But  to  save  others  the  pains,  were  there  any 
need,  he  is  not  sparing  himself  to  show,  by  his  own 
contradictions,  the  weakness  of  his  own  doctrine,. 
Adam's  absolute  and  sole  dominion  is  that  which  he  is 
every  where  full  of,  and  all  along  builds  on,  and  yet  he 
tells  us,  p.  l!2,  "  that  as  Adam  was  lord  of  his  children, 
so  his  children  under  him  had  a  command  and  power 
over  their  own  children."  The  unlimited  and  un- 
divided sovereignty  of  Adam's  fatherhood,  by  our  au- 
thor's computation,  stood  but  a  little  while,  only  during 
the  first  generation ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  grandchil- 
dren, sir  Robert  could  give  but  a  very  ill  account  of 
it.  "  Adam,  as  father  of  his  children,"  saith  he,  "  hath 
an  absolute,  unlimited,  royal  power  over  them,  and 
by  virtue  thereof  over  those  that  they  begot,  and  so 
to  all  generations;"  and. yet  his  children,  viz.  Cain 
and  Seth,  have  a  paternal  power  over  their  children  at 
the  same  time ;  so  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  abso- 
lute lords,  and  yet  vassals  and  slaves  ;  Adam  has  all  the 
authority,  as  ''  grandfather  of  the  people,**  and  they 
,have  a  part  of  it  as  fathers  of  a  part  of  them  :  he  is  ab- 
solute over  them  and  their  posterity,  by  having  begot- 
ten them,  and  yet  they  are  absolute  over  their  children 
by  the  same  title.  "  No,**  says  our  author,-  "  Adam*s 
children  under  him  had  power  over  their, own  children. 
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but  litni  with  subordination  to  th6  first  pAwtit.''  A 
good  distinction,  that  sounds  well;  and  it  is  pity  it  sigm^ 
fies  nothing,  nor  can  be  reconciled  with  our  author's 
words.  I  readily  grant,  that  supposing  Adam's  abM^ 
lute  power  oVer  hii^  pdsterity>  any  of  his  children  might 
have  from  him  a  delegated,  and  so  a  subordinate  power 
over  ft  part,  or  all  the  rest :  but  that  ei^nnot  be  the 
power  our  authol:  sp^akis  of  here ;  it  is  tiot  n  power  by 
grant  and  commission,  but  the  natural  paternal  power 
he  supposes  a  father  t6  have  over  hk  children.  For>  1 
he  says,  '^As  Adam  was  lord  of  his  children>  so  his 
children  under  him  had  a  power  over  their  own  chil- 
dren :*'  they  were  theti  lords  over  their  own  children 
tifter  the  same  matiner,  and  by  the  Same  title>  that  Ad^m 
was ;  i.  e.  by  right  of  generatiott>  by  right  ^f  father- 
hood. S.  It  is  plain  he  means  the  natural  power  of  fa- 
thers, because  he  limits  it  to  be  only  "  over  their  own 
ehildren;"  a  delegated  power  has  n6  such  liimtatton 
as  only  over  their  own  children;  it  might  be  oVer  others, 
as  well  as  their  own  children*  3.  If  it  were  a  dele- 
gated power,  it  must  appear  inlSeriptufe;  but  there  is 
no  ground  in  Scripture  to  affirm,  that  Adam's  children 
had  any  other  poweJr  over  theirs  than  what  they  nar- 
turally  had  as  fathers. 

%  69*  But  that  he  means  here  ]^temal  power,  and 
no  other,  is  past  doubt,  from  the  inference  h&  makes  in 
these  words  imi!nediately  following,  ^  I  see  not  then 
how  the  children  of  Adatn,  or  of  any  man  else,  can 
be  free  from  subjection  to  th^ir  parents."  Whereby 
it  appears  that  thepoWer  on  one  side,  and  the  subjectbn 
on  the  oth^r,  our  author  here  speaks  of,  is  that  natural 
power  and  subjection  between  parents  and  children :  for 
that  which  every  man's  children  owed  could  be  no  other; 
and  that  our  author  always  afiSrms  to  be  absolute  end 
unlimited.  This  natural  power  of  parents  owr  their 
children  Adam  had  over  his  posterity,  says  our  author; 
and  this  power  of  parents  over  their  children,  his  chil- 
dren had  over  theirs  in  his  lifetime,  says  our  audior 
also  ;  so  that  Adam,  by  a  natural  right  of  father,  had 
an  absolute^  unlimited  power  over  all  his  pe6terity>  and 
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^t  th^  same  time  his  children  had  by  the  iftatne  right  abr 
acrfute^  ualifliitad  power  over  theirs.  Here  then  are  two 
alisolute^  unliniited  powers  existing  together^  which  I 
would  have  any  body  reconcile  one  to  another^  or  to 
eommon  senie«    For  the  salvo  he  has  put  in  of  subor- 
dination laak^s  it  more  absurd  :  to  have  one  absolute^ 
^nlimitedy  nay  unlitoitabla  power  in  subordination  to 
'SUodier^  is  so  manifest  a  contradiction^  that  nothing 
-can  be  more.  ^  Adam  is  absolute  prince^  with  the  un^ 
limited  authority  of  fatherhood  over  all  his   poste- 
rity ;''  all  his  posterity  are  then  absolutely  his  snU 
jects ;  and>  as  9ur  author  aays^  his  slaves,  children^  and 
grandchildren,  axe  Equally  in  this  state  of  subjection  and 
4GiIavery;  and  yet»  says  our  author,  ^' the  children  of 
Adam  have  paternal,  i*  e.  absolute,  unlimited  power 
Over  their  own  children :"  which  in  plain  English  is, 
they  are  slaves  and  absolute  princes  at  the  sskne  time, 
and  in  the  same  government ;  and  one  part  of  the  sub- 
jects have  an  absolute^  unlimited  power  over  the  .other 
by  the  natural  right  of  parentage. 

§  70k  If  any  one  will  suppose  in  favour  of  pur  au- 
thor, that  he  here  meant  that  parents,  who  are  in  sub- 
lection  themselves  to  the  absolute  authority  of  their  fa* 
ther,  have  yet  some  power  over  their  children ;  I  conr 
fess  he  is  something  nearer  the  truth :  but  he  will  not  at 
«U  hereby  help  our  author :  for  he  nowhere  speaking 
of  the  paternal  power,  but  as  an  absolute,  unlimited  au*- 
thority,  cannot  be  supposed  to  understand  anything  else 
here, unless  he, himself  had  limited  it,  and  showed  how 
lar  it  readied ;  and  that,  he  means  here  paternal  autho- 
rity in  that  large  extent,  is  plain  from  the  immediately 
foUowing  words :  ^This  subjection  of  children  being," 
jays  he^  '^the  foundation  of  all  regal  authority,''  p.  1@. 
The  subjection  tlien  that  in  the  former  line,  he  says, 
^'  every  man  is  in  to  his  parents^"  and  consequently 
what  Adam's  grandchildren  were  in  to  their  parents, 
was  that  which  was  the  fountain  of  all  regal  authority, 
i.  e*  according  to  our  author,  absolute,  unlimitable  au- 
thority* And  thus  Adnm's  children  had  regal  authority 
over  their  children,  whilst  they  themselves  were  sub- 
jects to  their  ftSither,  and  fellow-subjects  with  their  chil- 
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dren.  But  let  him  mean  as  he  pleases^  it  is  plain  he  al- 
lows "  Adam's  children  to  have  paternal  power,"  p.  12, 
as  also  all  other  fathers  to  have  '*  paternal  power  over 
their  children/'  O.  156.  From  whence  one  of  these 
two  things  will  necessarily  follow,  that  either  Adam's 
children,  even  in  his  life  time,  had,  and  so  all  other 
fathers  have,  as  he  phrases  it,  p.  12,  '^  hy  right  of  fa- 
therhood, royal  authority  over  their  children,",  or  else 
that  Adam,  '^  by  right  of  fatherhood,  had. not  royal  au- 
thority." For  it  cannot  be  but  that  paternal  power 
does,  or  does  not,  give  royal  authority  to  them,  that 
have  it :  if  it  does  not,  then  Adam  could  not  be  sove- 
reign by  this  title,  nor  any  body  else ;  and  then  there 
is  an  end  of  all  our  author's  politics  at  once :  if  it  does 
give  royal  authority,  then  every  one  that  has  paternal 
power  has  royal  authority  ;  and  then,  by  our  author's 
^patriarchal  government,  there  will  be  as  many  kings 
as  there  are  fathers. 

§  71*  And  thus  what  a  monarchy  he  hath  set  up,  let 
him  and  his  disciples  consider.  Princes  certainly  will 
have  great  reason  to  thank  him  for  these  new  politics, 
which  set  up  as  many  absolute  kings  in  every  country  as 
there  are  fathers  of  children.  And  yet  who  can  blame 
our  author  for  it,  it  lying  unavoidably  in  the  way  of  one 
discoursing  upon  our  author's  principles  ?  For  having 
placed  an  "  absolute  power  in  fathers  by  right  of  beget- 
ting," he  could  not  easily  resolve  how  much  of  this 
power  belonged  to  a  son  over  the  children  he  had  be- 
gotten ;  and  so  it  fell  out  to  be  a  very  hard  matter  to 
give  all  the  power,  as  he  does,  to  Adam,  and  yet  allow 
a  part  in  his  life  time  to  his  children  when  they  were 
parents,  and  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  deny  them. 
This  makes  him  so  doubtful  in  his  expressions,  and  so 
uncertain  where  to  place  this  absolute  natural  power 
which  he  calls  fatherhood.  Sometimes  Adam  alone 
has  it  all,  as  p.  13,  O.  244,  245,  and  Pref. 

Sometimes  parents  have  it,  which  word  scarce  signi- 
fies the  father  alone,  p.  12;  19. 

Sometimes  children  during  their  father's  lifetime, 
as  p.  12. 

Sometimes  fathers  of  families,  as  p.  78,  79» 
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Sometimes  fathers  indefinitely,  O.  155. 

Sometimes  the  heir  to  Adam,  O.  353. 

Sometimes  the  posterity  of  Adam^  S44^  246. 

Sometimes  prime  fathers,  all  sons  of  grandchildren 
of  Noah,  O.  «44. 

Sometimes  the  eldest  parents,  p.  12. 

Sometimes  all  kings,  p.  19* 

Sometimes  all  that  have  supreme  power,  O.  245. 

Sometimes  heirs  to  those  first  progenitors  who  were 
at  first  the  natural  parents  of  the  whole  people,  p.  19* 

Sometimes  an  elective  king,  p.  23. 

Sometimes  those,  whether  a  few  or  a  multitude,  that 
govern  the  commonweath/p.  23. 

Sometimes  he  that  can  catch  it,  an  usurper,  p.  23. 
O.  155. 

§  72.  Thus  this  new  nothing,  that  is  to  carry  with 
it  all  power,  authority,  and  government ;  this  father- 
hood, which  is  to  design  the  person,  and  establish  the 
throne  of  monarchs,  whom  the  people  are  to  obey ; 
may,  according  to  sir  Robert,  come  into  any  hands,  any 
how,  and  so  by  his  politics  give  to  democracy  royal  au- 
thority, and  make  an  usurper  a  lawful  prince.  And  if 
it  will  do  all  these  fine  feats,  much  good  do  our  author 
and  all  his  followers  with  their  omnipotent  fatherhood, 
which  can  serve  for  nothing  but  to  unsettle  and  destroy 
all  the  lawful  governments  in. the  world,  and  to  esta- 
blish in  their  room  disorder,  tyranny,  and  usurpation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  Fatherhood  and  Property  considered  together  as 
Fountains  of  Sovereignty. 

§  73.   In  the  foregoing   chapters   we   have   seen 
what  Adam's  monarchy  was  in  our  author's  opinion. 
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and  upon  what  titled  he  founded  it  '  The  fatrndattons 
which  he  lays  the  chief  stress  on/ as  those  from  which 
he  thinks  he  may  best  derive  monarchical  power  to 
future  prioces^  are  two,  viz.  ^  fatherhood  and  pn>- 
perty :"  and  therefore  the  way  he  proposes  to  "  re^ 
move  the  absurdities  and  tncoavtstatencnee  of  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  freedom  is,  tp  oMtititain  the  natural 
and  private  dominion  of  Adam^'^  O.  S2S.  Conform- 
able hereunto,  he  tell  us,  *^  the  grounds  and  principles 
of  government  necessarily  depend  upon  the  origina} 
of  property,**  0. 108.  '*  The  subjection  of  children  to 
their  parents  is  the  fountain  of  all  regal  authority," 
p.  Ii8.  *^  And  all  power  on  earth  is  either  derived  or 
usurped  from  the  fatherly  power,  there  being  no 
other  original  to  be  found  of  any  power  whatsD^ 
ever,"  0»  \SS.  I  will  not  stand  here  to  examine  how 
it  ciin  be  isaid  without  a  contradiction,  that  the  ^  first 
gtounds  and  prindples  of  government  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  the  original  of  property/'  and  yet,''  that  there 
is  no  other  original  of  any  power  whatsoever  but  that 
of  the  fether  :'^  it  being  hard  to  understand  how  there 
can  be  ''  no  other  original  but  &therhood/'  and  yet 
that  the  '^  groundb  and  -principles  of  government  de- 
pend upon  the  original  of  property ;''  property  and 
fatherhood  being  as  fer  difi^rent  as  lord  of  a  manor 
and  father  of  children.  Nor  do  I  liee  how  they  will 
either  of  them  agnee  with  what  our  author  says,  O^ 
244,  of  God's  sentence  against  Eve,  Gen.  iii.  16, "  that 
it  is  the  original  grant  of  government :"  so  that  if  that 
were  the  original,  government  had  not  its  original,  by 
our  author's  own  confession,  either  from  property  or 
fatherhood  ;  and  this  text,  which  he  brings  as.  a  proof* 
of  Adam's  power  over  Eve,  neoessarUy  contradicts  what 
he  says  of  the  fatherhood,  that  it  is  the  ''  sole  fountain 
of  all  power  :*'  for  if  Adam  had  any  such  regal  power 
over  Eve  as  our  author  contends  for,  16  mu«t  be  b^ 
some  other  title  than  that  of  begetting. 

§  74.  But  I  leave  him  to  reconcile  these  contradic- 
tions, as  well  as  many  others,  which  may  plentifully  be 
found  in  him  by  any  otie,  who  will  but  read  hkn  with 
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a  little  attention ;  and  shall  come  now  to  consider^  how 
these  two  originals  of  government^  '^  Adam's  natural 
and  private  dominion/'  will  consist  and  serve  to  make 
out  and  establish  the  titles  of  succeeding  monarchs,  who^ 
as  our  author  obliges  them,  must  all  derive  their  power 
from  these  fountains.  Let  us  then  suppose  Adam  made, 
^  hy  God's  donation/'  lord  and  sole  proprietor  of  the 
whole  earth,  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  as  sir  Ro* 
bert  could  wish ;  let  us  suppose  him  also,  ^  by  right  of 
fatherhood/'  absolute  ruler  over  his  children  with  an 
milimited  supremacy ;  I  aek  then,  upon  Adam's  death, 
what  beccHnes  of  both  his  natural  and  private  domi* 
mon  I  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  answered,  that  they 
descended  to  his  next  heir,  as  our  author  tells  us  in 
several  places.  But  this  way,  it  is  plain,  cannot  possibly 
C(mvey  both  his  natural  and  private  dominion  to  the 
same  person :  for  should  we  allow  that  all  the  property, 
all  the  estateof  the  father,  ought  to  descend  to  the  eldest 
son,  (which  will  need  some  proof  to  establish  it)  and  so 
he  has  by  that  title  all  the  private  dominion  of  the 
father,  yet  the  father's  natural  dominion,  the  paternal 
power,  cannot  descend  to  him  by  inheritance :  for  it 
being  a  right  that  accrues  to  a  man  only  by  begetting, 
no  man  can  have  this  natural  dominion  over  any  one  he 
does  not  beget ;  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  a  man 
can  have  a  right  to  any  thing,  without  doing  that  upon 
which  that  right  is  solely  founded :  for  if  a  father  by 
begetting,  and  no  other  title,  has  natural  dominion  over 
his  children,  he  that  does  not  beget  them  cannot  have 
this  natural  dominion  over  them;  and  therefore  be  it 
true  or  false,  that  our  author  says,  O.  156,  That "  every 
man  that  is  bom^  by  his  very  birth,  becomes  a  subject 
to  him  that  begets  him/'  this  necessarily  follows,  via. 
That  a  man  by  his  birth  cannot  become  a  subject  to 
his  brother,  who  did  not  beget  him ;  unless  it  can  be 
supposed  that  a  man  by  the  very  same  title  can  come 
to  be  under  the ''  natural  and  absolute  dominion"  of  two 
different  men  at  once;  or  it  be  sense  to  say,  that  a  man 
by  birth  is  under  the  natural  dominion  of  his  father, 
only  because  he  begat  him,  and  a  man  by  bijrth  also  is 
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under  the  natural  dominion  of  his  eldest  broth^i  though 
he  did  not  beget  him. 

§  75.  If  then  the  private  dominion  of  Adam^  u  e.  his 
property  in  the  creatures^  descended  at  his  death  all  en- 
tirely to  his  eldest  sod,  his  hieir ;  (for,  if  it  did  not/ there 
is  presently  an  end  of  all  sir  Robert's  monarchy)  and  his 
natural  dominion,  the  dominion  a  father  has  over  his 
children  by  begetting  them,  belonged,  immediately  upon 
Adam's  decease,  equally  to  all  his  sons  who  had  chil* 
dren,  by  the  same  title  their  father  had  it,  the  sove- 
reignty founded  upon  property,  and  the  sovereignty 
founded  upon  fatherhood,  come  to  be  divided ;  since 
Cain,  as  heir,  had  that  of  property  alone ;  Seth,  and 
the  other  sons,  that  of  fatherhood  equally  with  him. 
This  is  the  best  can  be  made  of  our  author's  doctrine, 
and  of  the  two  titles  of  sovereignty  he  sets  up  in  Adam : 
one  of  them  will  either  signify  nothing ;  or,  if  they  both 
must  stand,  they  can  serve  only  to  confound  the  rights 
of  princes,  and  disorder  government  in  his  posterity : 
for.  by  building  upon  two  titles  to  dominion,  which  can- 
not descend  together,  and  which  he  allows  may  be  se- 
parated, (for  he  yields  that  '^  Adam  s  children  had  their 
distinct  territories   by  right    of  private   dominion," 
O.  210,  p.  40)  he  makes  it  perpetually  a  doubt  upon 
his  principles  where  the  sovereignty  is,  or  to  whom  we 
owe  our  obedience ;  since  fatherhood  and  property  are 
distinct  titles,  and  began  presently  upon  Adam's  death 
to  be  in  distinct  persons.    And  which  then  was  to  give 
way  to  the  other  ? 

§  7^*  Let  us  take  the  account  of  it,  as  he  himself 
gives  it  us.  He  tells  us  out  of  Grotius,  that  "  Adam  s 
children,  by  donation,  assignation,  or  some  kind  of 
cession  before  he  was  dead,  had  their  distinct  terri- 
tories by  right  of  private  dominion ;  Abel  had  his 
flocks,  and  pastures  for  them :  Cain  had  his  fields  for 
corn,  and  the  land  of  Nod,  where  he  built  him  a 
city,*'  O.  210*  Here  it  is  obvious  to  demand,  which 
of  these  two  after  Adam's  death  was  sovereign  ?  Cain, 
says  our  author,  p.  19.  By  what  title  ?  "  As  heir ;  for 
heirs   to  progenitors,,  who  were   natural   parents  of 
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their  people,  are  not  only  lords  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, but  also  of  their  brethren,"  says  our  author,  p.  19. 
What  was  Cain  heir  to  ?  Not  the  entire  possessions, 
not  all  that  which  Adam  had  private  dominion  in ;  for 
our  author  allows  that  Abel,  by  a  title  derived  from 
his  father,  *'  had  his  distinct  territory  for  pasture  by 
right  of  private  dominion."  What  then  Abel  had  by 
private  dominion,  was  exempt  from  Cain's  dominion : 
for  he  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that  which 
was  under  the  private  dominion  of  another ;  and  there- 
fore his  sovereignty  over  his  brother  is  gone  with  this 
private  dominion,  and  so  there  are  presently  two  so- 
vereigns, and  his  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of 
doors,  and  Cain  is  no  prince  over  his  brother :  or  else, 
if  Cain  retain  his  sovereignty  over  Abel,  notwithstand- 
ing his  private  dominion,  it  will  follow,  that  the  **  first 
grounds  and  principles  of  government'*  have  nothing 
to  do  with  property,  whatever  our  author  says  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  true,  Abel  did  not  outlive  his  father 
Adam ;  but  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument,  which 
will  hold  good  against  sir  Robert  in  Abel's  issue,  or  in 
Seth,  or  any  of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  not  descended 
from  Cain. 

§  77*  The  same  inconvenience  he  runs  into  about  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  who,  as  he  says,  p.  13,  ^*  had  the 
whole  world  divided  amongst  them  by  their  father.'* 
I  ask  then,  in  which  of  the  three  we  shall  find  '^the 
establishment  of  regal  power**  after  Noah's  death  ?  If 
in  all  three,  as  our  author  there  seems  to  say,  the^f  it 
will  follow,  that  regal  power  is  founded  in  property  of 
land,  and  follows  private  dominion,  and  not  in  paternal 
power  or  natural  dominion ;  and  so  there  is  an  end  of 
paternal  power  as  the  fountain  of  regal  authority, 
and  the  so  much  magnified  fatherhood  quite  vanishes. 
If  the  regal  power  descended  to  Shem  as  eldest,  and 
heir  to  his  father,  then  ^'  Noah's  division  of  the  world 
by  lot  to  his  sons,  or  his  ten  years'  sailing  about  the 
Mediterranean  to  appoint  each  son  his  part,**  which 
our  author  tells  of,  p.  15,  was  labour  lost ;  his  division 
of  the  world  to  them,  was  to  ill,  or  to  no  purpose  : 
for  his  grant  to  Cham  and  Japhet  was  little  worth,  if 
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Sixtva,  notwithstanding  thb  grants  as  wm.  as  Noah 
was  dead,  was  to  be  lord  over  them.    Or^  if  thii^  grant 
pf  private  dominion  to  them^  over  their  assigned  terri- 
tories' were  good,  here  were  set  up  two  distinct  sorts  of 
power,  not  subordinate  one  to  the  other,  with  all  those 
inconveniencies  which  he  musters  up  against  the  '^  power 
of  the  people,'*  0. 158,  which  I  shall  set  down  in  Wa 
own  words,  only  changing  property  for  people  z  ^  All 
power  on  earth  is  either   derived  or  usurped  from 
the  fatherly  power,  there  being  no  other  original  to 
be  found  of  any  power  whatsoever :  for  if  there  should 
be  granted  two  sorts  of  power,  without  any  subordi' 
nation  of  one  to  the  other,  they  would  be  in  perpe* 
tual  strife  which  should  be  supreme,  for  two  supremes 
cannot  agree :  if  the  fatherly  power  be  supreme,  then 
the  power  grounded  on  private  dominion  must  be 
subordinate,  and  depend  on  it;  and  if  the  power 
grounded  on  property  be  supreme,  then  the  fatherly 
power  must  submit  to  it,  and  cannot  be  exercised 
without  the  licence  of  the  proprietors,  which  must 
quite  destroy  the  frame  and  course  of  nature/*    This 
is  his  own  airguing  against  two  distinct  independent 
powers,  which  I  have  set  down  in  his  own  wox^,  only 
putting  power  rising  from  property,  for  power  of  the 
people ;  and  when  he  has  answered  what  he  Umself  has 
urged  here  against  two  distinct  powers,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  see  how,  with  any  tolerable  sense,  he 
can  derive  all  regal  authority  "  from  the  natural  and 
private  dominion  of  Adam,*'  from  fatherhood  and  pro- 
perty together,  which  are  distinct  titles,  that  do  not 
always  meet  in  the  same  persons ;  and  it  is  plain,  by 
his  own  confession,  presently  separated  as  isoon  both  as 
Adain^s  and  Noah's  death  made  way  for  succession ; 
though  our  author  frequently  in  hia  writings  jumbles 
them  tog<9ther,  and  omits  not  to  make  use  of  ather, 
where  he  thinks  it  will  sound  best  to  his  purpose.   But 
the  absurdities  of  this  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  next 
chapter,  where  we  shall  examine  the  ways  of  convey- 
ance of  the  sovereignty  of  Adam  to  princes  that  were 
to  reign  aft^  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Corvoeyance  ofAdam^s  sovereign  monarchical 
Power. 

§  78.  Sir  Robert,  having  not  been  very  happy  in 
any  proof  he  brings  for  the  sovereignty  of  Adam,  is 
not  nauch  more  fortunate  in  conveying  it  to  future 
princes ;  who^  if  his  politics  be  true,  must  all  derive 
their  titles  from  that  first  monarch.  The  ways  he 
has  assigned,  as  they  lie  scattered  up  and  down  in  his 
writings,  I  will  set  down  in  his  own  words :  in  his  pre-^ 
face  he  tells  us,  that  ''Adam  being  monarch  of  the 
whole  world,  none  of  his  posterity  had  any  ri^ht  to 
possess  any  thing,  but  by  his  grant  or  permission,  or 
by  succession  from  him. '  Here  he  makes  two  ways 
of  conveyance  of  any  thing  Adam  stood  possessed  of; 
and  those,  are  grants,  or  succ^ssiop.  Again  he  says, 
*'  AH  kings  either  are,  or  are  to  be  reputed, .  the  next 
heirs  to  those  first  progenitors^  wh^  were  at  first 
the  natural  parents .  of  the  whple  people/'  p*  19*^-* 
*'  There  cannot  be  any  multitude  of  men  whatsoever, 
but  that  in  it,  considered  by  itself,  there  is  one  man 
amongst  them,  that  in  nature  h^th  a  right  to  bie  the 
king  of  all  the  rest,  as  being  the  next  heir  to  Adam/' 
O.  ^53. .  Here  in  these  places  inheritance  \fk  the  only 
way  he  allows  of  conveying  monarchical  power  to 
princes*  In  other  places  he  tells  u$>  O.  155,  '^AH 
power. on  earth  is  either  derived  or  usurped  from.tjite 
fatherly  power,",  0. 158.  "  A,U  kifigfii  that  now  are^ 
or  ever  were,  are  or  were  either  fathers  of.  tfeeir 
people,  or  heirs  of  such  fathers,  or  usurpers  of  the  right 
of  such  fathers,"  O.  ""253.  And  here  he  makes  Jn- 
herit^nce  or  usurpation  the  only  way  whereby  kijigs 
come  by  this  original  power:  but  yet  he  tells  us,  '\  this 
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fatherly  empire,  as  it  was  of  itself  hereditary,  so  it 
was  alienable  by  patent,  and  seizable  by  an  usurper,*' 
0. 190.  So  then  nere  inheritance,  grant,  or  usurpation, 
will  convey  it.  And  last  of  all,  which  is  most  ad- 
mirable, he  tells  us,  p.  100,  *'  It  skills  not  which  way 
kings  come  bv  their  power,  whether  by  election,  dona- 
tion, succession,  or  by  any  other  means;  for  it  is 
still  the  manner  of  the  government  by  supreme  power 
that  makes  them  properly  kings,  and  not  the  means 
of  obtaining  their  crowns.**  Which  I  think  is  a  full 
answer  to  all  his  whole  hypothesis  and  discourse  about 
Adam's  royal  authority^  as  the  fountain  from  which 
mil  princes  were  to  derive  theirs :  and  he  might  have 
spared  the  trouble  of  speaking  so  much  as  he  doei^ 
up  and  down,  of  heirs  and  inheritance,  if  to  make  any 
one  properly  a  king  needs  no  more  but  ''governing 
by  supreme  power,  and  it  matters  not  by  what  means 
he  came  by  it,'' 

^  §  7^*  By  this  notable  way,  oar  fitithor  may  make 
Oliver  as  properly  king  as  any  otie  else  he  could  think 
of:  and  had  he  had  the  happiness  to  live  under  Massa<- 
liiello's  government,  he  could  not  by  this  his  own  rule 
have  forborne  to  have  done  homage  to  him,  with  ''  O 
king  lire  for  ever,**  since  the  manner  of  his  govern- 
ment by  supreme  power  made  him  properly  king,  who 
was  but  the  day  before  properly  a  fisherman.  And  if 
Don  Quixote  had  taught  his  squire  to  govern  with  su- 
preme authority,  our  author  no  doubt  could  have  fnade 
a  most  loyal  subject  in  Sancho  Pancha*s  island ;  he  must 
needs  have  deserved  some  preferment  in  such  govern- 
ments, since  I  think  he  is  the  first  politician  who,  pre- 
tending to  settle  government  upon  its  true  basis,  and  to 
jestablish  the  thrones  of  lawful  princes,  ever  told  thf 
.  world,  that  he  was  "  properly  a  king,  whose  manner  of 
government  was  by  supreme  power,  by  what  means 
soever  he  obtained  it;**  which  in  plain  English  is  to 
toy,  that  regal  and  supreme  power  is  properly  and  truly 
his,  who  can  by  any  means  seize  upon  it :  and  if  this 
be  to  be  properly  a  king,  I  wonder  how  h&  came  to  tliink 
of,  or  where  he  Will  find,  an  usui}>er. 
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§  80.  This  id  so  Btraoige  a  doctrine^  thtkt  the  surprise 
of  it  hath  made  me  pass  by^  without  their  due  reflection] 
the  contradictions  he.  runs  into^  by  making  sometimeii 
inheritance  alone,  sometimes  only  grant  or  inheritance^ 
sometimes  only  inheritance  or  usurpation,  sometimes 
all  these  three,  and  at  last  election,  or  any  other  means; 
added  to  them,  the  ways  whereby  Adam's  royal  autho^ 
rity,  that  is,  his  right  to  supreme  rule,  could  be  con- 
veyed down  to  future  kings  and  governors,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  title  to  the  obedience  and  subjection  of  the 
people.  But  these  contradictions  lie  so  open,  that  the 
very  reading  of  our  author's  own  words  will  discover 
them  to  any  ordinary  understanding;  and  though  what  t 
have  quoted  out  of  him  (with  abundance  more  of  the 
same  strain  and  coherence,  which  might  be  found  in 
him)  might  well  excuse  me  from  any  farther  trouble  in 
this  argument,  yet  having  proposed  to  myself  to 
examine  the  main  parts  of  his  doctrine,  I  shall  a  little 
more  particularly  consider  how  inheritance,  grant, 
usurpation,  or  election,  can  any  way  make  out  govern- 
ment in  the  world  upon  his  principles ;  or  derive  to  any 
one  a  right  of  empire,  from  this  regal  authority  faf 
Adam,  had  it  been  ever  so  well  proved  that  he  had 
been  absolute  monarch,  and  lord  of  the  whole  world. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  Monarchy  by  Inheritance  from  Adam. 

§  81.  Though  it  be  ever  so  plain,  that  there  ought 
to  be  government  in  the  world,  nay,  should  all  men 
be  of  our  author's  mind,  that  divine  appointment 
had  ordained  it  to  be  monarchical;  yet,  since  men 
cannot  obey  any  thing  that  cannot,  command;  and 
ideas  of  government  in  the  fancy,  though  ever  so  per- 
fect, though  ever  so  right,  cannot  give  laws,  nor  pre- 
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scribe  rules  to  the  actions  of  men ;  it  ^ould  be  of  no 
behoof  for  the  settling  of  order,  and  establishment  of 
government  in  its  exercise  and  use  amongst  men,  unless 
therewere  a  wayalso  taught  howto  know  the  person,  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  have  this  power,  and  exercise  thiai 
dominion  over  others.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  sub- 
jection and  obedience  without  telling  us  whom  we  are 
to  obey :  for  were  I  ever  so  fully  persuaded  that  there 
ought  to  be  magistracy  and  rule  in  the  world;  yetlam 
nevertheless  at  liberty  still,  till  it  appears  who  is  the 
person  that  hath  right  to  my  obedience;  since,  if  there 
be  no  marks  to  know  him  by,  and  distinguish  him  that 
hath  right  to  rule  from  other  men,  it  may  be  myself,  as 
well  as  any  other;,  and  therefore,  though  submission  tq 
government  be  every  one's  duty,  yet  since  that  signifies 
nothing  but  submitting  to  the  direction  and  laws  of  such 
men  as  have  authority  to  command,  it  is  not  enough  to 
make  a  man  a  subject,  to  convince  him  that  there  is 
regal  power  in  the  world ;  but  there  must  be  ways  of 
designing,  and  knowing  the  perspn  to  whom  this  regal 
power  of  right  belonjgs ;  and  a  man  can  never  be  obliged 
m  conscience  to  submit  to  any  power,  unless  he  can  be 
satisfied  who  is  the  person  who  has  a  right  to  exercise 
that  power  over  him.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  would 
be  no  distinction  between  pirates  and  lawful  princes ;  he 
that  has  force  is  without  any  more  ado  to  be  obeyed,  and 
crowns  and  sceptres  would  become  the  inheritance  only 
of  violence  and  rapine.  Men  too  might  as  often  and 
as  innocently  change  their  governors,  as  they  do  their 
physicians,  if  the  person  cannot  be  known  who  has  a 
right  to  direct  me,  and  whose  prescriptions  I  am  bound 
to  follow.  To  settle  therefore  men's  consciences,  under 
an  obligation  to  obedience,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
know  not  only  that  there  is  a  power  somewhere  in  the 
world,  but  the  person  who  by  right  is  vested  with  this 
.  power  over  them. 

§  82.  How  successful  our  author  has  been  in  his  at* 
tempts  to  set  up  a  monarchical  absolute  power  in  Adam^ 
the  reader  may  judge  by  what  has  been  already  said; 
but  were  that  absolute  monarchy  as  clear  as  our  author 
would  desire  it,  as  I  presume  it  is  the  contrary,  yet  it 
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could  be  of  no  use  to  the  gbvetniricint  of*  mankind 
now  in  the  worlds  unless  he  also  make  out  these  two 
things. 

First,  that  this  power  of  Adam  was  not  to  end  with 
him,  but  was  upon  his  decease  conveyed  entire  to  sotae 
other  person,  and  so  on  to  posterity. 

Secondly,  that  the  princes  and  rulers  now  on  earth 
are  possessed  of  this  power  of  Adam,  by  a  right  way  of 
conveyance  derived  to  them. 

§  83.  If  the  first  of  these  fail,  the  power  of  Adam, 
were  it  ever  so  great,  ever  so  certain,  will  signify 
nothing  to  the  present  government  and  societies  in  the 
world ;  but  we  must  seek  out  Some  other  original  of 
power  for  the  government  of  polities  than  this  of  Adam, 
or  else  there  will  be  none  at  all  in  the  world.  If  the 
latter  fail,  it  will  destroy  the  authority  of  the  present 
governors,  and  absolve  the  people  from  subjection  to 
them,  since  they,  having  no  better  claim  than  others  to 
that  power,  which  is  alone  the  fountain  of  all  authority, 
can  have  no  title  to  rule  over  them« 

§  84.  Our  author,  having  fancied  an  absolute  s^ove- 
reignty  in  Adam,  mentions  several  ways  of  its  convey- 
ance to  princes,  that  were  to  be  his  successors;  but  that 
which  he  chiefly  insists  on  is  that  of  inheritance,  which 
occurs  so  often  in  his  several  discourses ;  and  I  having 
in  the  foregoing  chapter  quoted  several  of  these  passages^ 
I  shall  not  need  here  again  to  repeat  them.  This  sove* 
reignty  he  erects,  as  has  been  said,  upon  a  double 
foundation,  viz.  that  of  property,  and  that  of  father- 
hood. One  was  the  right  he  was  supposed  to  have  in 
all  creatures,  a  right  to  possess  the  earth  with  the 
beasts,  and  other  inferior  ranks  of  things  in  it,  for  his 
private  use,  exclusive  of  all  other  men.  The  other  was 
the  right  he  was  supposed  to  have  to  rule  and  goveirn 
men,  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

§  85.  In  both  these  rights,  there  being  supposed 
an  exclusion  of  all  other  men,  it  must  be  upon  some 
reason  peculiar  to  Adam,  that  they  must  both  be 
£)unded. 

That  of  his  property  our  author  supposes  to  rise  from 
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God^s  immedfaite  donatioii^  Geo.  u  S8,  and  that  o£ 
fatl^lerhopd  from  the  act  of  begetting.  Now  in  all  inhe- 
ritance, if  the  heir  succeed  not  to  the  reason  upon  which 
Ilia  father's  right  was  founded,  he  cannot  succeed  to 
the  right  which  followeth  from  it.  For  example, 
Adam  had  a  right  of  property  in  the  creatures  upon 
the  donation  and  grant  of  God  Almighty,  who  was 
lord  and  proprietor  of  them  all:  let  this  be  so  as 
our  author  tells  us,  yet  upon  his  death  his  heir  can 
have  no  title  to  them,  no  such  right  of  property  in 
them>  unless  the  same  reason,  viz,  God's  donation, 
vested  a  right  in  the  heir  too :  for  if  Adam  could 
j^ave  had  no  property  in,*  nor  use  of  the  creatures, 
without  this  positive  donation  from  God,  and  this 
donation  were  only  personally  to  Adam,  his  heir  could 
have  no  right  by  it;  but  upon  his  death  it  must 
j?e;vert  to  Qpd,  the  lord  and  owner  again;  for  positive 
grants  give  no  title  farther  than  the  express  words  con- 
vey it,  and  by  which  only  it  is  held.  And  thus,  if,  as 
our  author  himself  contends,  that  donation,  G^n.  i.  9S, 
were  made  only  to  Adam  personally,  his  heir  could  not 
succeed  to  his  property  in  the  creatures :  and  if  it  were 
a  donation  to  any  but  Adam,  let  it  be  shown  that  it 
^as  to  his  heir  in  our  author's  sense,  t.  e.  to  one  of  hi^ 
children,  exclusive  of  aU  the  rest, 

§  86.  But  not  to  follow  our  author  too  far  out  of  the 
way,  the  plain  of  the  case  is  this :  God  having  made 
man,  and  planted  in  him,  as  in  all  other  animals,  a  strong 
desire  of  self-preservation,  and  furnished,  the  world  with 
things  fit  for  food  and  raiment,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  subservient  to  his  design,  that  man  should  live  and 
abide  for  some  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  not 
that  so  curious  and  wonderful  a  piece  of  workmanship, 
by  his  own  negligence,  or  want  of  necessaries,  should 
perish  again,  presently  after  a  few  moments  continuance  ; 
God,  I  say,  having  made  man  and  the  world  thus,  spoke 
to  him,  (that  is)  directed  him  by  his  lienses  and  rea^ 
sop,  bs  he  did  the  inferior  animals  by  their  sense  and 
instinct,  which  were  serviceable  for  his  subsistence,  and 
given  him  as  ^he  meamodf  hispre^erv^iop  ;  and  there- 
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fim  £  46ttbt;0ajt,bufetiefoje  these  'Wiwsdfi*  were  pro?- 
Rofanoed;  Qmsii  iv  ^i  ^»  (if  jfchf  y  mnrt  ^be  uitder$too4 
HiewUy  ta  imv^  been  spoken)  and  yrithout  any  such 
yeifbal  donntixm,  man  hid-  a  right  <^  an  use  of  the  crea?- 
tnrer^  by  .the  will  ahd  grant  of  God;  .for  the  desire 
string  dMire»  of  piw^ving  his  life  and  being,  baring 
been  planted  in  hitn  a»  a  principle  of  acntim  by  God 
luxmelf^  reason>  '^  Whidh  was  th*  Yoieeof  God  in  him/ 
4;oiild  not  but  teach  him  and  jasssuxe  him  that  pursuing 
that  natural  inclination  he  had  to  preserve  his  being,  he 
followed  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  therefore  had  a 
right  to  make  use  of  those  creatures  which  by  his  rea- 
^K>n  or  senses  he  could  discover  would  be  serviceable 
thereunto*  And  thus  man's  property  in  the  creatures 
tvas  founded  upon  the  right  he  had  to  make  use  of  those 
lUiinga  that  were  necesisary  or  useful  to  his  being. 
-  §^  87*  This  being  the  reason  and  foundation  of  Adam*s 
property,  gave  the  same  title  on  the  same  ground  to 
aU  his  cMldren,  not  only  after  his  deaths  but  inhislife^ 
time  :  so  that  here  was  no  privilege  of  his  heir  above 
his  other  children,  which  could  exclude  them  from  an 
equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  the 
comfortaUe  preservation  of  their  beings,  which  is  all 
the  property  man  hath  in  them  ;  and  so  Adam's  sove- 
reignty built  on  property,  or,  as  oiir  author  calls  it, 
private  dominion,  comes  to  nothing.  Every  man  had 
a  right  to  the  creatures  by  the  same  title  Adam  had, 
viz.  by  the  right  every  one  had  to  take  care  of  arid  pro- 
vide for  their  subsistence :  and  thus  men  had  a  right  in 
common/ Adam's  children  in  common  with  him.  But 
if  any  one  had  begun,  and  made  himself  a  property  in 
uny  particular  thing,  (which  how  he,  or  any  one  else, 
could  do,  shall  be  shown  in  another  place)  that  tbing> 
that  possession,  if  he  disposed  not  otherwise  of  it  by  lus 
positive  grant,  descended  naturally  to  his  children,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  succeed  to  it  and  possess  it. 

§  88.  It  might  reasonably  be  asked  here,  how  come 
children  by  this  rightof  possessing,before  any  other,  the 
.properties  of  their  parent's  upon  their  decease?  for  it 
being  personally  the  parents,  when  they  die,  without  ao^ 
tually  transferring  their  right  to  another>why  doesitnot 
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Tfeturn  again  to  the  common  stock  of  mankind?  Tt  idll 
perhaps  be  answered^  that  common  consent  hath  dis* 
posed  of  it  to  their  children.  Common  prafeticei  we  see 
indeed^  does  so  dispose  of  it;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
it  is  the  common  consent  of  mankind ;  for  that  hatli  never 
been  asked^  nor  actually  given ;  and  if  comsion  tacit 
consent  hath  established  it^  it  would  make  btit  a  posi* 
iive,  and  not  a  natural  right  of  children  to  inherit  the 
goods  of  their  parents :  but  where  the  pmctice  is  uni- 
versal^ it  is  reasonable  to  think  the  cause  is  natural.  The 
ground  then  I  think  to  be  this:  the  first  and  strongest 
desire  God  planted  in  men,  and  wrought  into  the  very 
principles  of  their  nature,  being  that  of  sclf-preserva- 
tioti,  that  is  the  foundation  of  a  right  to  the  cr^ttures 
for  the  particular  support  and  use  of  each  individual 
person  himself.  But,  next  to  this,  Ood  planted  in  men 
ii  strong  desire  also  of  propagating  their  kind,  and  con- 
tinuing themselves  in  their  posterity ;  and  this  gives 
children  a  title  to  share  in  the  property  of  their  parents> 
and  a  right  to  inherit  their  possessions.  Men  are  not  pro- 
prietors of  what  they  have,  merely  for  themselves ;  their 
children  have  a  title  to  part  of  it,  and  have  their  kind 
of  right  joined  with  their  parents  in  the  possession, 
•which  comes  to  be  wholly  theirs,  when  death,  having 
put  an  end  to  their  parents*  use  of  it,  hath  taken  them 
from  their  possessions ;  and  this  we  call  inheritance : 
men  being  by  a  like  obligation  bound  to  preserve  what 
they  have  begotten,  as  to  preserve  themselves,  their 
issue  come  to  have  a  right  in  the  goods  they  are  pos- 
i^essed  ot  That  children  have  such  a  right  is  plain 
from  the  laws  of  God;  and  that  men  are  convinced 
that  children  have  such  a  right  is  evident  from  the  law 
of  the  land;  both  which  laws  require  parents  to  pro- 
vide for  their  children. 

§  89.  For  children  being  by  the  course  of  nature 
born  weak,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  they 
have  by  the  appointmentof  God  himself,  who  hath  thus 
ordered  the  course  of  nature,  a  right  to  be  nourifilied  and 
maintained  by  their  parents ;  nay,  a  right  not  only  to 
a  bare  subsistence,  but  to  the  conveniencies  and  com- 
forts of  life^  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  their  parents 
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ean  ajBford  it.  Hence  it  comes^ihftt  when  their  parents 
leave  the  worlds  and  so  the-t^are  due  to  their  children 
eeases,  the  effects  of  it  are  to  extend  as  far  as  possibly 
they  can^  and  the  provisions  they  have  made  in  their 
lifetime  are  understood  to  be  intended^  as  nature  re- 
quires they  should^  for  their  children^  whom^  after  them- 
selves^ they  are  bound  to  provide  for :  though  the  dying 
parents^  by  express  words^  declare  nothing  about  them^ 
nature  appoints  the  descent  of  their  property  to  their 
children^  who  thus  come  to  have  a  title^  and  natural 
right  of  inheritance  to  their  fathers'  goods,  which  the 
rest  of  mankind  cannot  pretend  to. 

%  90.  Were  it  not  for  this  right  of  being  nourished 
and  maintained  by  their  parents,  which  God  and  nature 
has  given  to  children,  and  obliged  parents  to  as  a  duty, 
it  would  be  reasonable  that  the  father  should  inherit 
the estate'of his  son,  and  be  preferred  in  theinheritance 
before  his  grandchild :  for  to  the  grandfather  there  is 
due  a  long  score  of  care  and  expenses  laid  out  upon  the 
breeding  and  education  of  his  son,  which  one  would 
think  in  justice  ought  to  be  paid.    But  that  having  been 
done  in  obedience  to  the  same  law,  whereby  he  received 
nourishment  and  education  from  his  own  parents;  this 
score  of  education,  received  from  a  man's  father,  is  paid 
by  taking  care  and  providing  for  his  own  children ;  is 
paid,  I  say,  as  much  as  is  required  of  payment  by  al- 
teration of  property,  unless  present  necessity  of  the  pa- 
rents require  a  return  of  goods  for  their  necessary  sup- 
port and  subsistence :  for  we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
that  reverence,  acknowledgment,  respect,  and  honour, 
that  is  always  due  from  children  to  their  parents ;  but 
of  possessions  and  commodities  of  life  valuable  by  mo- 
ney*   But  though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  bring 
up  and  provide  for  their  <;hildren,  yet  this  debt  to  their 
children  does  not  quite  cancel  the  score  to  their  parents; 
but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it :  for  the  debt 
a  man  owes  his  father  takes  place,  and  gives  the  father 
a  right  to  inherit  the  son's  goods,  where,  for  want  of 
issue,  the  right  of  issue  doth  not  exclude  that  title ;  and 
therefore  a  man  having  a  right  to  be  maintained  by  his 
children,  where  he  needs  it,  and  to  enjoy  also  the  com-* 
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liirta  of  Ufo  ftom  theto,  vhen  Aq  mivSm^t^  p»^m^ 
due  to  them  and  tbety  ^ehiWceiii  wiHi^fbtrd  it;  if  his  box\ 
die  without  iswe,  the  fether  hits  it  right  in  nature  to 
pQ9des9  his  gjwds  atid  iaheriit  hw  eiitate,  (whiitever  the 
nmnicip!^!  Iaw3  of  9Qm!6  cciuntries  may  cd^urdl^  di^^eet 
Q^rwise);  and  so  ugaiii  hia  cihildreti  and  their  issue 
from  him;  or,  for  want  of  such,  his  father  and  his  issue* 
But  where  no  such  are  to  be  founds  u  e*  no  kindred^ 
there  we  see  the  possessions  of  a  private  man  revert  ta 
ihe  community^and  so  in  politic  societies  come  into  the 
hands  Of  the  public  magistrate ;  but  in  the  state  of  ha*? 
ture  become  again  perfectly  common^  nobody  having  n 
right  to  inherit  them:  nor  can  any  one  have  a  property 
in  them,  otherwiae  than  in  any  other  things  ooouiAoa 
by  niature ;  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  its  due  place.  ' 
§91-1  have  been  the  larger,  in  showing  Upon  whariS 
ground  children  have  a  right  to  succeed  to  the  possession 
of  their  fathers'  properties,  not  only  because  by  it,  it 
will  appear,  that  if  Adam  had  a  property  (a  titular,  in** 
significant,  useless  property;  for  it  could  be  no  better; 
for  he  was  bound  to  nourish  and  maintain  his  children 
^nd  posterity  out  of  it)  in  the  whole  earth  and  its  pro? 
duct ;  yet  aU  his  children  coming  to  have,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  and  right  of  inheritance,  a  joint  title,  and  a 
right  of  property  in  it  after  his  death,  it  could  convey 
no  right  of  sovereignty  to  any  one  of  his  posterity  oveir 
the  rest ;  since  every  one  having  a  right  of  inheritance 
to  his  portion,  they  might  enjoy  their  inheritance,  or 
any  part  of  it,  in  common,  or  share  it,  or  some  parts  of 
it,  by  division,  as  it  best  liked  them.  But  no  one  could 
pretend  to  the  whole  inheritance,  or  any  sovereignty 
supposed  to  accompany  it ;  since  a  right  of  inheritance 
^ave  every  one  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  any  one,  a  title  ta 
share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Not  only  upon  this 
account,  I  say,  haTe  I  been  so  particular  in  examining 
the  reason  of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their 
lathers,  but  also  because  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in 
the  inheritance  of  rule  and  power,  which  in  countries 
where  their  particular  municipal  laws  give  the  whoU 
possession  of  land  entirely  to  the  fijrst^born,  and  descent 
of  power  has  gone  so  to  men  by  this  custom,  that  some 
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liave  been  apt  to  be  deceived  into  an  ppi^ion^  thftt 
there  was  a  natural  or  divine  right  of  jprimogeniture 
to  both  estate  and  power ;  and  that  the  inheritance  dT 
both  rule  over  men^  and  property  in  t\ibigB,  aprarig 
from  the  isame  original*  and  were  to  descend  by  H^ 
same  rules. 

§  92.  Property,  whose  original  is  frpm  the  right  a 
man  has  to  use  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  tfai 
subsistence  and  cocafprt  of  his  life,  b  for.  the  benefit  and 
sole  advantage  of  the  proprietor,  so  that  he  may  even 
destroy  the  thing,  that  he  has  property  in  by  his  use  of 
it,  where  need  requires:  but  government  bein|^  for  tW 
preservation  of  every  man's  right  and  property,  by  pre*- 
serving  him  from  the  violence  or  injury  of  others,  is  for 
the  good  of  the  governed :  for  the  magistrate's  sword 
being  for  a  ^'  terror  to  evil  doers,"  and  by  that  terror 
to  enforce  men  to  observe  the  positive  laws  of  the  sor 
ciety,  made  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  for  the 
public  good,  I.  e.  the  good  of  every  particular  member 
of  that  society,  as  far  as  by  common  rules  it  can  be  pro^ 
vided  for ;  the  sword  is  not  ^iyen  the  magistrate  for  his 
own  good  alone. 

§  93.  Children,  therefore,  as  has  been  showed,  by 
the  dependence  they  have  on  their  parents  for  subsist*^ 
ence,  have  a  right  of  inheritance  to  their  fathers'  pro* 
perty,  as  that  which  belongs  to  them  for  their  propei 
good  and  behoof,  and  therefore  are  fitly  termed  goods, 
wherein  the  first-born  has  not  a  sole  or  peculiar  right 
by  any  law  of  God  and  nature,  the  younger  children 
having  an  equal  title  with  him,  founded  on  that  ri&[ht 
they  all  have  to  maintenance,  support,  and  comfort 
from  their  parents,  and  on  nothing  else.  But  govern* 
ment  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  not  the 
sole  advantage  of  the  governors,  (but  only  for  theirs 
with  the  rest,  as  they  make  a  part  of  that  politic  body; 
each  of  whose  parts  and  members  are  taken  care  of,  and 
<Urected  in  its  peculiar  functions  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  by  the  laws  of  society)  cannot  be  inherited  by 
the  same  title  that  children  have  to  the  goods  of  their 
fathen  The  right  a  son  has  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
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vi<fed  Witli  the  neeessaries  and  conveniehcids  of  life  out 
of  his  father's  stocky  gives  him  a  right  to  succeed  to  his 
father's  property  for  his  own  good ;  hut  this  can  give 
him  nb  right  to  succeed  also  to  the  rule  which  his  father 
had  over  other  men»  All  that  a  child  has  right  to  claim 
from  his  father  is  nourishment  and  education,  and  the 
things  nature  furnishes  for  the  support  of  life :  hut  he 
has  no  right  to  demand  rule  or  dominion  from  him :  he 
can  subsist  and  receive  from  him  the  portion  of  good 
things  and  advantages  of  education  naturally  due  to 
him,  without  empire  and  dominion*  That  (if  his  father 
hath  any)  was  vested  in  him,  for  the  good  and  behoof 
of  others :  and  therefore  the  son  cannot  claim  or  inherit 
it  by  a  title,  which  is  founded  wholly  on  his  own  pri- 
vate good  and  advantage. 

§  94.  We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom 
■any  one  claims,  came  by  his  authority,  upon  what  nound 
any  one  has  empire,  what  his  title  is  to  it,  before  we 
can  know  who  has  a  right  to  succeed  him  in  it,  and  in- 
herit it  from  him :  if  the  agreement  and  consent  of  men 
first  gave  a  sceptre  into  any  one's  hand,  or  put  a  crown 
on  his  head,  that  also  must  direct  its  descent  and  con- 
veyance ;  for  the  same  authority,  that  made  the  first  a 
lawful  ruler,  must  make  the  second  too,  and  so  give 
right  of  succession  :  in  this  case  inheritance,  or  prime* 
geniture,  can  in  itself  have  no  right,  no  pretence,  to  ^it^ 
any  &rther  than  that  consent,  which  established  the 
form  of  the  government,  hath  so  settled  the  succession* 
And  thus  we  see  the  succession  of  crowns,  in  several 
countries,  places  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes  by 
right  of  succession  to  be  a  prince  in  one  place^  who 
would  be  a  subject  in  anoth^. 

§  9^*  If  God,  by  his  positive  grant  and  revealed  de^ 
claration,  first  gave  rule  and  dominion  to  any  man,  he 
that  will  claim  by  that  title>  must  have  the  same  posi- 
tive grant  of  God  for  his  succession :  for  if  that  has  not 
directed  the  course  of  its  descent  and  conveyance  down 
to  others,  nobody  can  succeed  to  this  title  of  the  first 
ruler.  Children  have  no  right  of  inheritance  to  this  ; 
and  primogeniture  can  lay  no  claim  to  it,  unless  God, 
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the  AiitW  of  this  oonstitutiQii^  hath  60  ordained  it» 

Thus  we  see  the  pretensions  of  Saul's  family,  who  re- 
ceived  his  crown  from  the  immediate  appointment  of 
God,  ended  with  his  reign ;  and  David,  by  the  same 
title  that  Saul  reigned,  viz.  God's  appointment,  sue*- 
ceeded  in  his  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jonathan,  and 
all  pretensions  of  paternal  inheritance :  and  if  Solomon 
had  a  right  to  succeed  his  father,  it  must  be  by  some 
other  title  than  that  of  primogeniture.  A  cadet,  or 
sister's  son,  must  have  the  preference  in  succession,  if  he 
has  the  same  title  the  first  lawful  prince  had :  and  in 
dominion  that  has  its  foundation  only  in  the  positive 
appointment  of  God  himself,  Benjamin,  the  youngest, 
must  have  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  if  God  so 
direct,  as  well  as  one  of  that  tribe  had  the  first  pos- 
session. 

§  96.  If  paternal  right,  the  act  of  begetting,  give  a 
man  rule  arid  dominion,  inheritance  or  primogeniture 
can  give  no  title ;  for  he  that  cannot  succeed  to  his  fa- 
ther's title,  which  was  begetting,  cannot  succeed  to  that 
power  over  his  brethren,  which  his  father  had  by  par 
ternal  right  over  them.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occar 
sion  to  say  more  in  another  place.  This  is  plain  in  the 
meantime,  that  any  government,  whether  supposed  to 
be  at  first  founded  in  paternal  right,  consent  of  the 
people,  or  the  positive  appointment  of  God  himself, 
which  can  supersede  either  of  the  other,  and  so  begin 
anew  government  upon  anew  foundation;  I  say,  any 
government  began  upon  either  of  these,  can  by  right 
of  succession  come  to  those  only,  who  have  the  title  of 
him  they  succeed  to  :  power  founded  on  contract  can 
descend  only  to  him  who  has  right  by  that  contract: 
power  founded  on  begetting,  he  only  can  have  that 
begets;  and  power  founded  on  the  positive  grant  or 
donation  of  God,  he  only  can  have  by  right  of  succes- 
sion to  whom  that  grant  directs  it. 

§  97*  From  what  I  have  said,  I  think  this  is  clear^ 
that  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  creatures,  being  founded 
originally  in  the  right  a  man  has  to  subsist  and  enjoy  the 
conveniencies  of  life;  and  the  natural  right  children 
kave  to  inherit  the  goods  of  their  parents  being  founde4 
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in  the  ri^Kt  they  &a^  id  the  ^Me  subsfeteif^e  jdnd 
ix>mmodities  of  life,  out  of  the  stock  of  their  parents, 
who  are  therefore  taught  by  natural  love  and  tenderness 
to  provide  for  them,  as  a  part  of  themselves ;  and  all 
this  being  only  for  the  good  of  the  proprietor  or  heir ; 
it  can  be  no  reason  for  children's  inheriting  of  rule  and 
dominbn,  wluch  has  another  original  and  a  different 
end.  Nor*  can  primogeniture  have  any  pretence  to  a 
right  of  solely  inheriting  either  property  or  power,  as 
we  shall,  in  its  due  place,  see  more  fully.  It  is  Enough 
to  have  showed  here,  that  Adam's  property  or  private 
dominion  could  not  convey  any  sovereignty  or  rule  to 
his  heir,  who  not  having  a  right  to  inherit  all  his  fa- 
ther's possessions,  could  not  thereby  come  to  have  any 
sovereignty  over  his  brethren :  and  therefore,  if  any 
sovereignty  on  account  of  his  property  had  been  vested 
in  Adam,  which  in  truth  there  was  not,  yet  it  i^ould 
have  died  with  him. 

§  98.  As  Adam's  sovereignty,  if,  by  virtue  of  being 
proprietor  of  the  world,  he  had  any  authority  over  men, 
could  not  have  been  inherited  by  any  of  his  children 
over  the  rest,  because  they  had  the  same  title  to  divide 
the  inheritance,  and  every  one  had  a  right  to  a  portion 
of  his  father's  possessions :  so  neither  could  Adam's  sove- 
reignty by  right  of  fatherhood,  if  any  such  he  had, 
descend  to  any  one  of  his  children :  for  it  being,  in  our 
author's  account,  a  right  acquired  by  begetting,  to  rule 
oyer  those  he  had  begotten,  it  was  not  a  power  possible 
to  be  inherited,  because  the  right  being  consequent  to, 
and  built  on,  an  act  perfectly  personal,  made  that  power 
so  too,  and  impossible  to  be  inherited :  for  paternal 
power,  being  a  natural  right  rising  only  from  the  rela- 
tion of  father  and  son,  is  as  impossible  to  be  inherited 
as  the  relation  itself;  and  a  man  may  pretend  as  well 
to  inherit  the  conjugal  power  of  the  husband,  whose 
heir  he  is,  had  over  his  wife,  as  he  can  to  inherit  the 
paternal  power  a  father  over  his  children :  for  the 
power  of  the  husband  being  founded  on  contract,  and 
the  power  of  the  father  on  begetting,  he  may  as  well 
inherit  the  power  obtained  by  the  conjugal  contract, 
which  was  only  personal,  as  he  may  the  power  obtained 
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bjrb^^ettfaftg'^wliicli  could  re&ch  no  farther  than  the  per^ 
Hon  of  the  begetter,  unleife  begetting  can  be  a  title  to 
power  in  him  that  does  not  beget. 

f  99*  Which  makes  it  a  reasonable  question  to  ask. 
Whether  Adam,  dying  before  Eve,  his  heir,  (suppose 
Cain  or  Seth)  should  have  by  right  of  inheriting  Adam's 
fatherhood,  sovereign  power  over  Eve  his  mother  ?  for 
Adam's  fatherhood  being  nothing  but  a  right  he  had  to 
govern  his  children,  because  he  begot  them,  he  that 
inherits  Adam's  fatherhood,  inherits  nothing,  even  in 
our  author  s  sense,  but  the  right  Adam  had  to  govern 
his  children,  because  he  begot  them :  so  that  the  mon^ 
archy  of  the  heir  would  not  have  taken  in  Eve ;  or  if 
it  did,  it  being  nothing  but  the  fatherhood  of  Adam, 
descended  by  inheritance,  the  heir  must  have  right  to 
govern  Eve,  because  Adam  begot  her  j  for  fatherhood 
is  nothing  else* 

§  100.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  with  our  author,  that 
a  man  can  alien  his  power  over  his  child ;  and  what  may 
be  transferred  by  compact,  may  be  possessed  by  inhe- 
ritance. I  answer,  a  father  cannot  alien  the  power  he 
has  over  his  child :  he  may  perhaps  to  some  degrees  for-^ 
feit  it,  but  cannot  transfer  it ;  and  if  any  other  man 
acquire  it,  it  is  not  by  the  father's  grant,  but  by  some 
act  of  his  own.  For  example,  a  father,  unnaturally  care- 
less of  his  child,  sells  or  gives  him  to  another  man ; 
and  he  again  exposes  him ;  a  third  man  finding  him, 
breeds  him  up,  cherishes,  and  provides  for  him  as  his 
own :  I  think  in  this  case,  nobody  will  doubt,  but  that 
the  greatest  part  of  filial  duty  and  subjection  was  here 
owing,  and  to  be  paid  to  this  foster-father ;  and  if  any 
thing  could  be  demanded  from  the  child  by  either  of  the 
other,  it  could  be  only  due  to  his  natural  father,  who 
perhaps  might  have  forfeited  his  right  to  much  of  that 
duty  comprehended  in  the  command,  **  Honour  your 
parents,''  but  could  transfer  none  of  it  to  another. 
He  that  purchased  and  neglected  the  child,  got  by  higr 
purchase  and  grant  of  the  father  no  title  to  duty  or 
honour  from  the  child ;  but  only  he  acquired  it,  who 
by  his  own  authority,  performing  the  office  and  care 
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of  a  father  to  the  fodom  and  p^rishibg  ^lfatot,  m&dcr 
himself,  by  paternal  care,  a  title,  to  proportionable 
degrees  of  paternal  power*  This  wijl  be  more  easily 
admitted,  upon  consideration  of  the  nature  of  paternal 
power^  for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  second 
book. 

§  101.  To  return  to  the  argument  in  hand;  this  is 
evident.  That  paternal  power  arising  only  from  beget* 
ting,  for  in  that  our  author  places  it  alone,  can  neither 
be  transferred  nor  inherited:  and  he  th^t  does  not 
beget,  can  no  more  have  paternal  power,  which  arises 
from  thence,  than  he  can  have  a  right  to  any  thing,  who 
performs  not  the  condition,  to  which  only  it  is  annexed. 
If  one  should  ask,  by  what  law  has  a  father  power  over 
his  children  ?  it  will  be  answered,  no  doubt,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  which  gives  such  a  power  over  them  to 
him  that  begets  them.  If  one  should  ^sk  likewise,  by 
what  law  does  our  author's  heir  come  by  a.  right  to 
inherit  ?  I  think  it  would  be  answered,  by  the  law  of 
nature  too:  for  I  find  not  that  our  author  brings  one 
word  of  Scripture  to  prove  the  right  of  such  an  heir  he 
speaks  of.  Why  then  the  law  of  nature  gives  fathers 
paternal  power  over  their  children,  because  they  did 
beget  them :  and  the  same  law  of  nature  gives  the  pa^ 
ternal  power  to  the  heir  over  his  brethren  who  did  not 
beget  them :  whence  it  follows,  that  either  the  father 
has  not  his  paternal  power  by  begetting,  or  else  that 
the  heir  Has  it  not  at  all;  for  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  reason,  can 
give  the  paternal  power  to  the  father  over  his  children, 
for  the  only  reason  of  begetting ;  and  to  the  first-born 
over  his  brethren  without  this  only  reason,  i.  e.  for  no 
reason  at  all :  and  if  the  eldest,  by  the  law  of  n^ature, 
can  inherit  this  paternal  power,  without  the  only  rea- 
son that  gives  a  title  to  it,  so  may  the  youngest  as  well 
as  he,  and  a  stranger  as  well  as  either ;  for  where  there 
is  no  reason  for  any  one,  as  there  is  not,  but  for  him 
that  begets,  all  have  an  equal  title.  I  am  sure  our 
author  ofiers  no  reason ;  and  when  any  body  does,  we 
shall  see  whether  it  will  hold  or  no. 
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§  102.  In  the  niean  time  it  is  as  good  sense  to  say^ 
that  by  the  law  of  nature  a  man  has  right  to  inherit  the 
property  of  another,  because  he  is  of  kin  to  him,  and 
is  known  to  be  of  his  blood ;  and  therefore,  by  the  same 
law  of  nature,  an  utter  stranger  to  his  blood  has  right 
to  inherit  his  estate ;  as  to  say  that,  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, he  that  begets  them  has  paternal  power  over  his 
children,  and  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  heir 
that  begets  them  not,  has  this  paternal  power  over  them  : 
or  supposing  the  law  of  the  land  gave  absolute  power 
over  their  children,  to  such  only  who  nursed  them,  and 
fed  their  children  themselves,  could  ^ny  body  pretend 
that  this  law  gave  any  one,  who  did  no  such  thing,  ab- 
solute power  over  those  who  were  not  his  children  ? 

§  103.  When  therefore  it  can  be  showed  that  con- 
jugal power  can  belong  to  him  that  is  not  an  husband, 
it  will  also  I  believe  be  proved,  that  our  author's  pater- 
nal power,  acquired  by  begetting,  may  be  inherited  by 
a  son;  and  that  a  brother,  as  heir  to  his  father's  power, 
may  have  paternal  power  over  his  brethren,  and  by  the* 
same  rule  conjugal  power  too :  but  till  then  I  think  we 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  paternal  power  of  Adam,  this 
sovereign  authority  of  fatherhood,  were  there  any  such, 
could  not  descend  to,  nor  be  inherited  by  his  next  heir. 
Fatherly  power,  I  easily  grant  our  author,  if  it  will  do 
him  any  good,  can  never  be  lost,  because  it  will  be  as 
long  in  the  world  as  there  are  fathers :  but  none  of  them 
will  have  Adam's  paternal  power,  or  derive  theirs  from 
him ;  but  every  one  will  have  his  own  by  the  same  title 
Adam  had  his,  viz.  by  begetting,  but  not  by  inherit- 
ance  or  succession,  no  more  than  husbands  have  their 
conjugal  power  by  inheritance  from  Adam.    And  thus 
we  see,  as  Adam  had  tio  such  property;  no  such  pater- 
nal power,  as  gave  him  sovereign  jurisdiction  6ver  man- 
kind; so  likewise  his  sovereignty  built  upon  eithier  of 
these  titles,  if  he  had  any  such,  could  not  have  descended  ' 
to  his  heir,  but  must  have  ended  with  him.    Adam 
therefore,  as  has  been  proved,  being  neither  monarch; 
nor  his  imaginary  monarchy  hereditable,  the  power 
which  is  now  in    the  world    is  not    that  which  was 
VOL.  V.  u 
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^am's ;  since  all  that  Adam  could  have^  upon  our  au- 
thor's grounds,  either  of  property  or  fatherhood,  ne-^ 
Cessajrily  died  with  him,  and  could  not  be  conveyed  to 
posterity  by  inheritance.  In  the  next  place  we  will 
consider  whether  Adam  had  any  such  heir  to  inherit 
his  power  as  our  author  talks  of. 


CHAPtER  X. 


Of  the  Heir  to  Adam^s  monarchical  Po'wer. 

§  104.  Our  author  tells  us,  O.  253,  ''  That  it  is 
a  truth  undeniable,  that  there  cannot  be  any  mul- 
titude of  men  whatsoever,  either  great  or  small, 
though  gathered  together  from  the  several  corners 
and  remotest  regions  of  the  world,  but  that  in  the 
same  multitude,  considered  by  itself,  there  is  one  man 
amongst  them  that  in  nature  hath  a  right  to  be  king 
of  all  the  rest,  as  being  the  next  heir  to  Adam,  and 
all  the  other  subjects  to  him :  every  man  by  nature  is" 
a  king  or  a  subject.*'  And  again,  p.  20,  *'  If  Adam 
himself  were  still  living,  and  now  ready  to  die,  it  is 
(pertain  that  there  is  one  man,  and  but  one  in  the 
world,  who  is  next  heir."  Let  this  multitude  of  men 
be,  if  our  author  pleases,  all  the  princes  upon  the  earth, 
there  will  then  be,  by  our  author's  rule,  *'  one  amongst 
them  that  in  nature  hath  a  right  to  be  king  of  all  the 
rest,  as  being  the  right  heir  to  Adam ;"  an  excellent 
way  to  establish  the  thrones  of  princes,  and  settle  the 
obedience  of  their  subjects,  by  setting  up  an  hundred, 
or  perhaps  a  thousand  titles  (if  there  be  so  many 
princes  in  the  world)  against  any  king  now  reigning, 
each  as  good,  upon  our  author's  grounds,  as  his  who 
wears  the  crown.  If  this  right  of  heir  carry  any 
weight  with  it,  if  it  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  our 
author  seems  to  tell  us,  O.  244,  must  not  all  be  subject 
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to  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ?  Can  those  who 
wear,  the  name  of  princes,  without  having  the  right  of 
heing  heirs  to  Adam,  demand  ohedience  from  their  sub- 
jects by  this  title,  and  not  be  bound  to  pay  it  by  the 
same  law  ?  Either  governments  in  the  world  are  not  to 
be  claimed,  and  held  by  this  title  of  Adam's  heir ;  and 
then  the  starting  of  it  is  to  no  purpose,  the  being  or  not 
being  Adam's  heir  signifies  nothing  as  to  the  title  of 
dominion :  or  if  it  really  be,  as  our  author  says,  the 
true  title  to  government  and  sovereignty;  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  find  out  this  true  heir  of  Adam,  seat 
him  in  his  throne,  and  then  all  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  world  ought  to  come  and  resign  up  their  crowns 
and  sceptres  to  him,  as  things  that  belong  no  more'  to 
them  than  to  any  of  their  subjects. 

§  105.  For  either  this  right  in  nature  of  Adam's 
heir  to  be  king  over  all  the  race  of  men,  (for  all  to- 
gether they  make  one  multitude)  is  a  right  not  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  a  lawful  king,  and  so  there  may  be 
lawful  kings  without  it,  and  then  kings*  titles  and  power 
depend  not  on  it;  or  else  all  the  kings  in  the  world  but 
one  are  not  lawful  kings,  and  so  have  no  right  to  obe- 
dience :  either  this  title  of  heir  to  Adam  is  that  where- 
by kings  hold  their  crowns,  and  have  a  right  to  sub- 
jection from  their  subjects,  and  then  one  only  can 
have  it,  and  the  rest  being  subjects  can  require  no  obe-^i 
dience  from  other  men  who  are  but  their  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  or  else  it  is  not  the  title  whereby  kings  rule,  and 
have  a  right  to  obedience  from  their  subjects,  and  then 
kings  are  kings  without  it,  and  this  dream  of  the  natu- 
rals sovereignty  of  Adam's  heir  is  of  no  use  to  obedience 
and  government :  for  if  kings  have  a  right  to  dominion 
and  the  obedience  of  their  subjects  who  are  not,  nor 
(ian  possibly  be,  heirs  to  Adam,  what  use  is  there  of  such 
a  title,  when  we  are  obliged  to  obey  without  it  ?  If 
kings,  who  are  not  heirs  to  Adam,  have  no  right  to  so- 
vereignty, we  are  ail  free,  till  our  author,  or.  any  body 
for  him,  will  show  us  Adam's  right  heir.  If  there  be 
but  one  heir  of  Adam,  there  can  be  but  one  lawful  king 
in  the  world,  and  nobody  in  conscience  can  be  obliged 
to  obedience  till  it  be  resolved  who  that  is ;  for  it  may 
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be  any  one,  who  is  not  known  to  be  of  a  younger  house, 
and  all  others  have  equal  titles.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  heir  of  Adam,  every  one  is  his  heir,  and  so  every 
one  has  regal  power :  for  if  two  sons  can  be  heirs  to- 
gether, then  all  the  sons  equally  are  heirs,  and  so  all 
are  heirs,  being  all  sons,  or  sons*  sons  of  Adam.  Be- 
twixt these  two  the  right  of  heir  cannot  stand ;  for  by 
it  either  but  one  only  man,  or  all  men  are  kings.  Take 
which  you  please,  it  dissolves  the  bonds  of  government 
and  obedience ;  since  if  all  men  are  heirs,  they  can  owe 
obedience  to  nobody;  if  only  one,  nobody  can  be 
obliged  to  pay  obedience  to  him  till  he  be  known,  and 
his  title  made  out. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


Who  Heir? 


§  106.  The  great  question  which  in  all  ages  has 
disturbed  mankind,  and  brought  on  them  the  greatest 
part  of  those  mischiefs  which  have  ruined  cities,  de- 
populated countries,  and  disordered  the  peace  of  the 
world,  has  been,  not  whether  there  be  power  in  the 
world,  nor  whence  it  came,  but  who  should  have  it. 
The  settling  of  this  point  being  of  no  smaller  moment 
than  the  security  of  princes,  and  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  their  estates  and  kingdoms,  a  reformer  of  politics, 
one  would  think,  should  lay  this  sure,  and  be  very  clear 
in  it :  fqr  if  this  remain  disputable,  all  the  rest  will  be 
to  very  little  purpose ;  and  the  skill  used  in  dressing  up 
power  with  all  the  splendor  and  temptation  absoluteness 
can  add  to  it,  without  showing  who  has  a  right  to  have 
it,  will  serve  only  to  give  a  greater  edge  to  man*s  na- 
tural ambition,  which  of  itself  is  but  too  keen.  What 
can  this  do  but  set  men  on  the  more  eagerly  to  scram- 
ble, and  so  lay  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation  of  endless 
contention  and  disorder,  instead  of  that  peace  and  tran- 
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quillity,  which  is  the  business  of  government,  and  the 
end  of  human  society  ? 

§  107*  This  designation  of  the  person  our  author  is 
more  than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of,  because  he 
aflBirming  that  "  the  assignment  of  civil  power  is  by  di- 
vine institution/'  hath  made  the  conveyance  as  well  as 
the  power  itself  sacred  :  so  that  no  consideration,  no 
act  or  art  of  man,  can  divert  it  from  that  person  to 
whom,  by  this  divine  right,  it  is  assigned ;  no  necessity 
or  contrivance  can  substitute  another  person  in  his  room. 
For  if  the  **  assignment  of  civil  power  be  by  divine  in- 
stitution," and  Adam's  heir  be  he  to  whom  it  is  thus 
assigned,  as  in  the  foregoing  chapter  our  author  tells  us, 
it  would  be  as  much  sacrilege  for  any  one  to  be  king, 
who  was  not  AdamVheir,  as  it  would  have  been  amongst 
the  Jews  for  any  one  to  have  been  priest  who  had  not 
been  of  Aaron's  posterity :  for  not  only  the  priesthood 
in  general  being  by  divine  institution,  but  the  assign- 
ment of  it"  to  the  sole  line  and  posterity  of  Aaron, 
made  it  impossible  to  be  enjoyed  or  exercised  by  any 
one  but  those  persons  who  were  the  offspring  of  Aaron :' 
whose  succession  therefore  was  carefully  observed,  and 
by  that  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  the  priesthood 
certainly  known. 

§  108.  Let  us  see  then  what  care  our  author  has 
taken  to  make  us  know  who  is  **  this  heir,  who  by 
divine  institution  has  a  right  to  be  king  over  all  men.'* 
The  first  account  of  him  we  meet  with  is  p.  12,  in 
these  words  :  *'  This  subjection  of  children  being  the 
fountain  of  all  regal  authority,  by  the  ordination  of 
God  himself;  it  follows  that  civil  power,  not  only 
in  general,  is  by  divine  institution,  but  even  the  as- 
signment of  it^  specifically  to  the  eldest  parents." 
Matters  of  such  consequence  as  this  is  should  be  in 
plain  words,  as  little  liable  as  might  be  to  doubt  or 
equivocation ;  and  I  think  if  language  be  capable  of 
expressing  any  thing  distinctly  and  clearly,  that  of  kin- 
dred, and  the  several  degrees  of  nearness  of  blood,  is 
one.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished  that  our  author 
had  used  a  little  more  intelligible  expressions  here,  that, 
we  might  have  better  known  who  it  is  to  whom  the 
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sMmgnment  of  civil  power  \$  made  by  idime  i]»tH«ti«D ; 
or  at  least  would  have  told  us  what  he  meant  by  eldest 
parents :  for  I  believe  if  land  had  been  assigned  or 
granted  to  him^  and  the  eldest  parents  of  his  &mily^ 
He  would  have  thought  it  had  needed  an  interpreter ; 
and  it  would  scarce  have  been  known  to  whom  next  it 
belonged. 

§  109.  In  propriety  of  speech^  (and  certainly  pro? 
priety  of  speech  is  necessary  in  a  discourse  of  this  na- 
ture) eldest  parents  signifies  either  the  eldest  men  and 
women  that  have  had  children^  or  those  who  have  longest 
had  issue ;  and  then  our  author's  assertion  will  be,  that 
those  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  been  longest  in  the 
world,  or  longest  fruitful,  have  by  divine  institution  a 
right  to  civil  power.  If  there  be  any  absurdity  in  this, 
our  author  ^lust  answer  for  it :  and  if  his  meaning  be 
different  from  my  explication,  he  is  to  be  blamed,  that 
he  would  not  speak  it  plainly.  This  I  am  snre,  parents 
cannot  signify  heirs  male,  nor  eldest  parents  an  infant 
child :  who  yet  may  sometimes  be  the  true  heir,  if  there 
can  be  but  one.  And  we  are  hereby  still  as  much  at  a 
loss  who  civil  power  belongs  to,  notwithstanding  this 
"  {assignment  by  divine  institution,"  as  if  there  had  been 
no  such  assignment  at  all,  or  our  author  had  said  no* 
thing  of  it.  This  of  eldest  parents  leaving  us.  more  in 
the  dark,  who  by  divine  institution  has  a  right  to  civil 
power,  than  those  who  never  heard  any  thing  at  all  of 
heir  or  descent,  of  which  our  author  is  so  full.  And 
though  the  chief  matter  of  his  writing  be  to  teach  obe- 
dience to  those  who  have  a  right  to  it,  which  he  tells 
us  is  conveyed  by  descent ;  yet  who  those  are,  to  whom 
this  right  by  descent  belongs,  he  leaves  like  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  in  politics,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one 
to  discover  from  his  writings. 

§  110.  This  obscurity  cannot  be  imputed  to  want  of 
language  in  so  great  a  master  of  style  as  sir  Robert  is, 
when  he  is  resolved  with  himself  what  he  would  say : 
and  therefore,  I  fear,  finding  how  hard  it  would >  be 
to  settle  rules  of  descent  by  divine  institution,  and  bow 
little  it  would  be  to  his  purpose,  or  conduce  to  the  clear- 
iQg  and  establishing  the  titles  of  princes,  if  such  rules 
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o7  descent  ^ere  settiled,  he  diose  rather  to  oontesi 
himself  with  clouhtfiil  and  general  terms^  which  might 
make  no  ill  sound  in  men%  ear&  who  were  willing  to 
be  pleased  with  them  ;  rather  than  o£^  any  clear  rules 
of  descent  of  this  fatherhood  of  Adam^  by  which  men's 
eonsciences  might  be  satisfied  to.tvfaom  it  descended^ 
and  know  the  persons  who  had  a  right. to  reg^l  pol¥er» 
and  with  it  to  their  obedience. 

§  111.  How  else  is  it  poi^ble/that  laying  so  much 
stress^  as  he  doesyUpoadescenty  and  Adam's  heir^next 
heir^true  heir^he  sh6uM  never  tell  us  what  heir  means, 
nor  the  way  to  know  who  the  next  or  true  heir  is? 
This  I  do  not  remember  he  does  any  where  expressly 
handle ;  but,  where  it  comes  in  his  way,  very  warily 
and  doubtfully  touches ;  though  it  be  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  all  discourses  of  governmeut  and  obedience 
upon  his  principles  would  be  to  no  purpose^  and  fa^ 
therly  power,  iever  so  well  made  out,  will  be  of  no  use 
to  any  body.  Hence  he  tells  us,  O.  244,  *'  That  not 
only  the  constitution  of  power  in  general,  but  the  limit- 
ation of  it  to  one  kind,  L  e.  monarchy,  and  the  de- 
termination of  it  to  the  individual  person  and  line  of 
Adam,  are  all  three  ordinances  of  God ;  neither  Eve 
nor  her  children  could  either  limit  Adam's  power,  or 
join  others  with  him;  and  ^at  was  given  unto  Adam 
was  given  in  his  person  to  his  posterity.**  Here,  again 
our  author  inform  us,  that  the  divine  ordinance  hath 
limited  the  descent  of  Adam's  monarchical  power. 
To  whom  ?  "  To  Adam's  line  and  posterity,"  says  our 
author.  A  notable  limitation,  a  limitation  to  all  man- 
kind  :  for  if  our  author  cah  find  any  one  amongst  man- 
kind that  is  not  of  the  line  and  posterity  of  Aiam,  he 
may  perhaps  tell  him  who  this  next  heir  of  Adam  is :  but 
for  us,  I  despair  how  this  limitation  of  Adam*s  empire 
to  his  line  and  posterity  will  help  us  to  find  out  one 
heir.  This  limitation  indeed  of  our  author  will  save 
those  the  labour  who  would  look  for  him  amongst  the 
race  of  brutes,  if  any  such  there  were ;  but  will  very 
little  contribute  to  the  discovery  of  one  next  heilr 
amongst  men,  though  it  make  a  short  and  easy  detei^ 
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mifiieition'df  the  question  about  the  descent  of  j^ain's 
regal  power,  by  telling  us  that  the  line  and  posterity 
of  Adam  is  to  have  it,  that  is^  in  plain  English,  mij  one 
may. have  it^  since  there  is  no  person  living  that  hath 
not  the  title  of  being  of  the  line  and  posterity  of  Adam  ; 
and  while  it  keeps  there,  it  keeps  within  our  atithor's 
limitation  by  God's  ordinance.  ^  Indeed^  p^  19^  he  teHs 
us,  *^that  such  heirs  are  no*  only  lords  of  their  own 
children,  but  of  their  brethren ;"  whereby,  aad  by  the 
words  following,  which  we  shall  consider  anon,  he 
seems  to  insinuate  that  the  eldest  son  is  hisir ;  but  he 
nowhere,  that  I  know,  says  it  in  direct  words,  but  by 
the  instances  of  Cain  and  Jacob,  tlmt  there  follow,  we 
may  allow  this  to  be  so  far  his  opinion  concernii^  heirs, 
that  where  there  are  divers  children,  the  eldest  son  has 
the  right  to  be  heir.  That  primogeniture  cannot  give 
any  title  to  paternal  power,  we  have  already,  showed* 
That  a  father  may  have  a  natural  right  to  some  kind  of 
power  over  his  children,  is  easily  granted ;  but  that  an 
elder  brother  has  so  over  his  brethren,  remains  to  be 
proved :  God  or  nature  has  riot  any  where,  that  I  know^ 
placed  such  jurisdiction  in  the  first-faorn ;  nor  can  rea- 
son find  any  such  natural  superiority  amongst  brethren. 
The  law  of  Moses  gave  a  double  portion  of  the  goods 
and  possessions  to  the  eldest;  but  we  find  not  any  where 
that  naturally,  or  by  God's  institution,  superiority  or 
dominion  belonged  to  him;  and  the  instances  there 
.brought  by  our  autiior  are  but  slender  proofs  of  a  right 
to  civil  power  and  dominion  in  the  first  born,  and  do 
rather  show  the  contrary. 

§  112.  His  words  are  in  the  forecited  place :  *' And 
thereforo  wo  find  God  told  Cain  of  his  brother  Abel, 
his  desire  shall  be  subject  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
rule  over  him."     To  which  I  answer, 

.  1.  These  words  of  God  to  Cain  are  by  many  inter- 
preters, with  great  reason,  understood  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent sense  than  what  our  author  uses  them  in. 

.2.  Whatever  was  myeant  by  them,  it  could  not  be  that 
Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natural  dominion  over  Abel ;  for 
the  words  are  conditional,  ^  If  thou  doat  well ;"  and 
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so  personal  to  Cain:  and  whatever  was  signified  by  tltem 
did  depend  on  his  carriage,  and  not  follow  his  birth- 
right ;  and  therefore  could  by  no  means  be  an  establish- 
ment of  dominion  in  the  first-bom  in  general :  for  before 
^s  Abel  had  his  "distinct  territories  by  right  of  private 
dominion/'  as  our  author  himself  confesses,  O.  210, 
which  he  could  not  have  had  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heir's  title,  "  if  by  divine  institution'*  Cain  as  heir 
were  to  inherit  all  his  father's  dominion. 

8.  If  this  were  intended  by  God  as  the  charter  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  grant  of  dominion  to  the  elder 
brothers  in  general  as  such,  by  right  of  inheritance,  we 
might  expect  it  should  have  included  all  his  brethren : 
for  we  may  well  suppose,  Adam,  from  whom  the  world 
was  to  be  peopled,  had  by  this  time,  that  these  were 
grown  up  to  be  men,  more  sons  than  these  two:  whereas 
Abel  himself  is  not  so  much  as  named ;  and  the  words 
in  the  original  can  scarce,  with  any  good  construc- 
tion, be  applied  to  him. 

4.  It  is  too  much  to  build  a  doctrine  of  so  mighty 
consequence  upon  so  doubtful  and  obscure  a  place  of 
Scripture,  which  may  well,  nay  better,  be  understood  in 
a  quite  different  sense,  and  so  can  be  but  an  ill  proof, 
being  as  doubtful  as  the  thing  to  be  proved  by  it; 
especially  when  there  is  nothing  else  in  Scripture  or 
reason  to  be  found,  that  favours  or  supports  it. 

§  113.  It  follows,  p.  19,  ''Accordingly  when  Jacob 
bought  his  brother's  birthright,  Isaac  blessed  him 
thus ;  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  the  sons  of 
thy  mother  bow  before  thee."  Another  instance,  I 
take  it,  brought  by  our  author  to  evince  dominion  due 
to  birthright,  and  an  admirable  one  it  is  :  for  it  must 
be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoning  in  a  man,  that  is 
pleading  for  the  natural  power  of  kings,  and  against 
all  compact,  to  bring,  for  proof  of  it,  an  example,  where 
his  own  account  of  it  founds  all  the  right  upon  compact, 
and  settles  empire  in  the  younger  brother,  unless  buying 
and  selling  be  no  compact ;  for  he  tells  us,  **  when 
Jacob  bought  his  birthright."  But  passing  by  that, 
let  us  consider  the  history  itself,  with  what  use  our 
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ftnthor  makes  of  it;  and  ure  sImU  £hd  the  liAowiiig 
mistakes  about  it. 

1.  That  our  author  reports  tliis^  as  if  Isaac  had  given 
Jacob  this  ble&»iiig  iimnediately  upon  his  purchasing 
the  birthright;  for  he  says^  ^*  when  Jacob  bought,  Isaae 
blessed  him;"  which  is  i^ainly  otherwise  in  the  Scrip 
ture :  for  it  appears,  there  was  a  distance  of  time  be<- 
twees,  and  if  we  will  take  the  story  in  the  order  it  1^ 
it  must  be  no  smaU  distance :  all  Isaac's  sojourning. in 
Oeorar,  and  transactions  with  Abimelech,  Gen.  xxvi. 
coming  between ;  Rebecca  being  then  beautiful,  and 
ficonaequently  young:  but  Isaac,  when  he  blessed  Jacdb, 
^¥aa  old  and  decrepit:  and  Esau  also  complains  of 
Jacob,  Gen*  xxvii.  36,  that  two  times  he  had  supplanted 
iiim;  '^  he  took  away  my  birthright,  (says  he)  and 
behold  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing ;''  words^ 
that  I  think  signify  distance  of  time  and  d^erence  of 
;flction. 

S.  Another  mistake  of  our  author's  is,  that  he  sup* 
poses  Isaac  gave  Jacob  the  blessing,  and  bid  him  be 
^*  lord  over  his  brethren,*"  because  he  had  the  birth- 
right; for  our  author  brings  this  example  to  prove, 
that  he  that  has  the  birthright,  has  thereby  a  right  to 
-^  be  lord  over  his  brethren."  But  it  is  also  manifest 
by  the  text,  that  Isaac  had  no  consideration  of  Jacob's 
having  bought  the  birthright;  for  when  he  blesibed  him, 
he  considered  him  not  as  Jacob,  but  took  him  for  Esau. 
Nor  did  Esau  understand  any  such  connexion  between 
birthright  and  the  blessing;  for  he  says,  *'  He  hath 
tsupplanted  me  these  two  times;  he  took  away  my  birth- 
right, and  behold  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing:'' 
whereas  had  the  blessing,  which  was  to  be ''  lord  over 
liis  brethren,"  belonged  to  the  birthright,  Esau  could 
tiot  havo  complained  of  this  second  as  a  cheat,  Jacob 
liaving  got  nothing  but  what  Esau  had  sold  him,  when 
:he  sold  him  his  birthright ;  so  that  it  is  plain,  domi- 
2iion,  if  these  words  signify  it,  was  not  understood  to 
belong  to  the  birthright. 

§114.  And  that,  in  those  days  of  the  patriarchs,  do* 
jninicm  was  not  understood  to  be  the  right  of  the  heir^. 
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but  miiy  a  greats  pMtkm  ef  goods,  is* {dam  fnmi 
Gen.  xxi.  10;  for  Sarah,  taking  Isaac  to  be  heir,  says^ 
"^^  cast  out  tUs  bondwoman  aad  her  son,  for  the  son  of 
tibis  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  &on :'' 
whereby  oould  be  meant  nothing,  but  that  he  should 
not  have  a  pretence,  to  an  equal  share  of  his  Other's 
estate  after  his  death,  but  should  hare  his  portion  pre<^ 
sently,  and  be  gone.  Accordingly  we  read.  Gen.  xxn 
6,  6,  ^*  That  Abraham  gave  aU  that  he  had  unto  Isaac : 
but  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines  which  Abraham 
had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent,  them  away  from 
Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  livedo"  That  is,  Abraham 
having  given  portions  to  all  his  other  sons,  and  sent 
them  away,  that  which  he  had  reserved,  being  the 
greatest  part  of  his  substance,  Isaac  as  heir  possessed 
after  his  death :  but  by  being,  heir,  he  had  no  right  to 
be  ''  lord  over  his  children ;"  for  if  he  had,  why  i^ould 
Sarah  endeavour  to  rob  him  of  one  of  his  subjects,  w 
lessen  the  number  of  his  slaves,  by  desiring  to  have 
Ishmael  sent  away. 

§  115.  Thus,  as  under  the  law,  the  privilege  of 
birthright  was  nothing  but  a  double  portion :  so  we 
see  that  before  Moses,  in  the  patriarchs.'  time,  from 
whence  our  author  pretends  to  take  his  model,  there 
Wa3  no  knowledge,  no  thought,  that  birthright  gave 
rule  or  empire,  paternal  or  kingly  authority,  to  any  one 
over  his  brethren.  If  this  be  not  plain  enough  in  the 
story  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  he  that  will  look  into 
1  Chrou.  V.  1,  may  there  read  these  words :  '/  Reuben 
was  the  £rst*born:  but  forasmuch  as  he  defiled  his 
father's  bed,  his  birthright  was  given  unto  the  sons 
of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Israel :  and  the  genealogy  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  after  the  birthright;  for  Judah 
prevailed  above  his  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the 
chief  ruler;  but  the  birthright  was  Joseph's."  What 
this  birthright  was,  Jacob  blessing  Joseph,  Gen.  xlviii. 
22,  telleth  us  in  these  words,  ''  Moreover  I  have  given 
thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite,  with  my  sword  and 
with  my  bow.'*  Whereby  it  is  not  only  plain  that 
the  birthright  was  nothing  but  a  double  portion,  but 
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the  text  m  Chronicles  is  express  against  our  author's 
doctrine,  and  shows  that  dominion  was  no  part  of  the 
birthright;  for  it  tells  us,  that  Joseph  had  the  birth- 
right, but  Judah  the  dominion.  One  would  think 
our  author  were  very  fond  of  the  very  name  of  birth- 
right, when  he  brings  this  instance  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
to  prove  that  dominion  belongs  to  the  heir  over  his 
brethren. 

§  116.  1.  Because  it  will  be  but  an  ill  example  to 
prove,  that  dominion  by  God's  ordination  belonged  to 
the  eldest  son,  because  Jacob  the  youngest  here  had  it, 
let  him  come  by  it  how  he  would :  for  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  it  can  only  prove,  against  our  author,  that  the 
'^  assignment  of  dominion  to  the  eldest  is  not  by  divine 
institution/'  which  would  then  be  unalterable :  for. 
if  by  the  law  of  God,  or  nature,  absolute  power  and 
empire  belongs  to  the  eldest  son  and  his  heirs,  so  that 
they  are  supreme  monarchs,  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  slaves,  our  author  gives  us  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  eldest  son  hfis  a  power  to  part  with  it,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  posterity,  since  he  tells  us,  0. 158, 
*^  That  in  grants  and  gifts  that  have  their  original  from 
God  or  nature,  no  inferior  power  of  man  can  limit, 
or  make  any  law  of  prescription  against  them." 

§  117,  2.  Because  this  place.  Gen.  xxvii.  29,  brought 
by  our  author,  concerns  not  at  all  the  dominion  of  one 
brother  over  the  other,  nor  the  subjection  of  Esau  to 
Jacob:  for  it  is  plain  in  history,  that  Esau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob,  but  lived  apart  in  mount  Seir,  where 
he  founded  a  distinct  people  and  government,  and  was 
himself  prince  over  them,  as  much  as  Jacob  was  in  his 
own  family.  The  text,  if  considered,  can  never  be  un- 
derstood of  Esau  himself,  or  the  personal  domiuipn  of 
Jacob  over  him  :  for  the  words  brethren  and  sons  of  thy 
mother,  could  not  be  used  literally  by  Isaac,  who  knew 
Jacob  had  only  one  brother;  and  these  words  are  so  far 
from. being  true  in  a  literal  sense,  or  establishing  any 
dominion  in  Jacob  over  Esau,  that  in  the  story  we  find 
the  quite  contrary;  for  Gen.  xxxii.  Jacob  several. times 
calls  Esau  lord,  and  himself  his  servant;  and  Gen.  xxxiii. 
"  he  bowed  himself  seven  times  to  the  ground  to  Esau.''. 
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Whether  Esau  then  were  a  subject  and  vassal  (nay^  as 
our  author  tells  us,  ail  subjects  are  slaves  to  Jacob),  and 
Jacob  his  sovereign  prince  by  birthright,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge ;  and  to  believe,  if  he  can,  that  these 
words  of  Isaac,  "  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let 
thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee,"  confirmed  Jacob 
in  a  sovereignty  over  Esau,  upon  the  account  of  the 
birthright  he  had  got  from  him, 

§  118.  He  that  reads  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
will  find  there  never  was  any  jurisdiction  or  authority, 
that  either  of  them  had  over  the  other,  after  their  fa- 
ther's death :  they  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality 
of  brethren,  neither  lord,  neither  slave  to  his  brother ; 
but  independent  of  each  other,  were  both  heads  of  their 
distinct  families,  where  they  received  no  laws  from  one 
another,  but  lived  separately,  and  were  the  roots  out  of 
which  sprang  two  distinct  people  under  two  distinct 
governments.  This  blessing  then  of  Isaac,  whereon  our 
author  would  build  the  dominion  of  the  elder  brother, 
signifies  no  more,  but  what  Rebecca  had  been  told  from 
God,  Gen.  xxv.  23,  "  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 
and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  from  thy 
bowels ;  and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the 
other  people,  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger  :** 
and  so  Jacob  blessed  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.,  and  gave  him 
the  sceptre  and  dominion;  from  whence  our  author 
might  have  argued  as  well,  that  jurisdiction  and  do- 
minion belongs  to  the  third  son  over  his  brethren,  as 
well  as  from  this  blessing  of  Isaac,  that  it  belonged  to 
Jacob :  both  these  places  contain  only  predictions  of 
what  should  long  after  happen  to  their  posterities,  and 
not  any  declaration  of  the  right  of  inheritance  to  do- 
minion in  either.  And  thus  we  have  our  author's  two 
great  and  only  arguments  to  prove,  that  "  heirs  are 
lords  over  their  brethren." 

1.  Because  God  tells  Cain,  Gen,  iv.  that  however  sin 
might  set  upon  him,  he  ought  or  might  be  master  of 
it:  for  the  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the 
words  of  sin,  and  not  of  Abel,  and  give  so  strong  reasons 
for  it,  that  nothing  cAn  convincingly  be  inferred  frotn 
so  doubtful  a  text  to  our  author's  purpose. 
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9.  Because  in  this  of  Gren.  xxvii.  Isaac  foretels  tliat 
the  Israelites,  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  should  have  do^ 
minion  over  the  Edomites,  the  posterity  of  Esau;  there- 
fore, says  our  author, ''heirs  are  lords  of  their  brethren  :*' 
I  leave  any  one  to  judge  of  the  conclusion. 

f  119.  And  now  we  see  otir  author  has  provided  for 
the  descending,  and  conveyance  down  of  Adam's  mon- 
archical power,  or  paternal  dominion,  to  posterity,  by 
the  inheritance  of  his  hehr,  succeeding  to  all  his  father^s 
Buthority,  and  becoming  upon  his  death  as  much  lord 
as  his  father  was, ''  not  only  over  his  own  children,  but 
over  his  brethren,*'  and  all  descended  from  his  father, 
and  so  in  irvfrnitum.    But  yet  who  this  heir  is,  he  does 
»ot  once  tell  us ;  and  all  the  light  we  have  from  him  in 
this  so  fundamental  a  point,  is  only  that  in  his  instance 
of  Jacob,  by  using  the  word  birthright,  as  that  which 
passed  from  Esau  to  Jacob,  he  leaves  us  to  guess,  that 
by  heir  he  means  the  eldest  son ;  though  I  do  not  re* 
member  he  any  where  mentions  expressly  the  title  of 
the  first-horn,  but  all  along  keeps  himself  under  the 
isAielter  of  the  indefinite  term  heir.   But  taking  it  to  be 
has  meaning,  that  the  eldest  son  is  heir  (for  if  the  eldest 
be  not,  there  will  be  no  pretence  why  the  sons  should 
not  be  all'  heirs  alike)  and  so  by  right  of  primogeniture 
has  dominion  over  his  brethren ;  this  is  but  one  step 
towards  the  settlement  of  succession,  and  the  difitculties 
remain  still  as  much  as  ever,  till  he  can  show  us  who  is 
meant  by  right  heir,  in  all  those  cases  which  may  hap- 
pen where  the  present  possessor  hath  no  son.    This  he 
silently  passes  over,  and  perhaps  wisely  too :  for  what 
ean  be  wiser,  after  one  has  affirmed,  that  "  the  person 
haying  that  power,  as  well  as  the  power  and  form  of 
government,  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  by  divine 
institution,*'  vid.  O.  254,  p.  12,  than  to  be  careftil,  not 
to  start  any  question  concerning  the  person,  the  reso- 
Iuti6n  whereof  will  certainly  lead  him  into  a  confession, 
that  God- and  nature  hath  determined  nothing  about 
him  ?  And  if  our  author  cannot  show  who  by  right  of 
nature,  or  a  clear  positive  law  of  God,  has  the  next 
right  to  inherit  the  dominion  of  this  natural  monarch 
he  has  been  at  such  pains  about,  when  he  died  without 
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ason^  he  might  have  spared  hia  patnB  in  all  the  rest ; 
it  being  more  necessary  for  the  settling  men's  ccm- 
sciences^  and  determining  their  subjection  and  alle- 
giance^ to  show  them  who,  by  original  rights  superior 
and  aptecedent  to  the  will,  or  any  act  of  men,  hath 
a  title  to  this  paternal  jurbdiction,  than  it  is  ta  show: 
that  by  nature  there  was  such  a  jurisdiction ;  it  being 
to  no  purpose,  for  me  to  know  there  is  such  a  paternal 
power,  which  I  ought,  and  am  disposed  to  obey, 
unless  where  there  are  many  pretenders,  1  also  know 
the  person  that  is  rightfully  invested  and  endowed 
with  it. 

§  1^0.  For  the  main  matter  in  question  being  coi^ 
cerning  the  duty  of  my  obedience,  and  the  obligation^ 
of  con^ience  I  am  under  to  pay  it  to  him  that  is  o£ 
right  my  lord  and  ruler,  I  must  know  the  person  that 
this  right  of  paternal  power  resides  ii^,  and  so  empowers 
him  to  claim  obedience  from  me.     For  let  it  be  true 
what  he  says,  p.  13,  "  That  civil  power  not  onlv  in 
general  is  by  divine  institution,  but  even  the  assign-* 
ment  of  it  specially  to  the  eldest  parents;'*   and 
0. 254,  '*  That  not  only  the  power  or  right  of  govern « 
ment,  but  the  form  of  the  power. of  governihg,  and 
the  person  having  that  power,  are  all  the  ordinance  of 
God ;"  yet  unless  he  show  us  in  all  cases  who  is  thi» 
person  ordained  by  God,  who  is  this  eldest  parent : 
all  his  abstract  notions  of  monarchical  power  will  signify 
just  nothing,  when  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  practiecy. 
and  men  are  conscientiously  to  pay  their  obedience  i 
for  paternal  jurisdiction  being  not  the  thing  to  be 
obeyed,  because  it  cannot  command,  but  is  only  that 
which  gives  one  man  a  right  which  another  hath  not, 
and  if  it  come  by  inheritance,  another  man  cannot  have, 
to  command  and  be  obeyed;  it  is  ridiculous  to  say,  I 
pay  obedience  to  the  paternal  power,  when  1  obey  him, 
to  whom  paternal  power  gives  no  right  to  my  obe- 
dience: for  he  can  have  no  divine  right  to  my  obe- 
dience, who  cannot  show  his  divine  right  to  the  power 
of  ruling  over  me,  as  well  as  that  by  divine  right  there 
is  such  a  power  in  the  world. 
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§  121.  And  hence  not  being  able  to  make  out  any- 
prince's  title  to  government^  as  heir  to  Adam,  which 
therefore  is  of  no  use,  and  had  been  better  let  alone,  he 
is  fain  to  resolve  all  into  present  possession,  and  makes 
civil  obedience  as  due  to  an  usurper  as  to  a  lawful  king; 
and  thereby  the  usurper's  title  as  good.  His  words  are, 
O.  253,  and  they  deserve  to  be  remembered :  '^  If  an 
usurper  dispossess  the  true  heir,  the  subjects'  obe- 
dience to  the  fatherly  power  must  go  along,  and  wait 
upon  God's  providence/'  But  I  shall  leave  his  title 
of  usurpers  to  be  examined  in  its  due  place,  and  desire 
my  sober  reader  to  consider  what  thanks  princes  owe 
such  politics  as  this,  which'Can  suppose  paternal  power, 
i.  e.  a  right  to  government  in  the  hands  of  a  Cade  or 
a  Cromwell ;  and  so  all  obedience  being  due  to  paternal 
power,  the  obedience  of  subjects  will  be  due  to  them, 
by  the  same  right,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  as  it  is 
to  lawful  princes ;  and  yet  this,  as  dangerous  a  doctrine 
as  it  is,  must  necessarily  follow  from  making  all  poli- 
tical power  to  be  nothing  else  but  Adam's  paternal 
Eower  by  right  and  divine  institution,  descendmg  from 
im  without  being  able  to  show  to  whom  it  descended, 
or  who  is  heir  to  it. 

§  122.  To  settle  government  in  the  world,  and  to 
lay  obligations  to  obedience  on  any  man's  conscience,  it 
is  as  necessary  (supposing  with  our  author  that  all  power 
be  nothing  but  the  being  possessed  of  Adam's  father- 
hood) to  satisfy  him,  who  has  a  right  to  this  power, 
this  fatherhood,  when  the  possessor  dies,  without  sons 
to  succeed  immediately  to  it;  as  it  was  to  tell  him,  that 
upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  eldest  son  had  a  right 
to  it :  for  it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that  the  great 
question  is,  (and  that  which  our  author  would  be  thought 
to  contend  for,  if  he  did  not  sometimes  forget  it)  what 
persons  have  a  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  not  whether  there 
be  a  power  in  the  world,  which  is  to  be  called  pa- 
ternal, without  knowing  in  whom  it  resides  :  for  so  it 
be  a  power,  ^  e.  right  to  govern,  it  matters  not, 
whether  it  be  termed  paternal  or  regal,  natural  or  ac- 
quired ;  whether  you  call  it  supreme  fatherhood,  or  su- 
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^reme  brotherhood,  will  be  all  one,  provided  we  know' 
who  has  it. 

§  123. 1  go  on  then  to  ask,  whether  in  the  inherit- 
ing of  this  paternal  power,  this  supreme  fatherhood, 
,  the  grandson  by  a  daughter  hath  a  right  before  a  ne* 
phew  by  a  brother  ?  Whether  the  grandson  by  the  eldest 
son,  being  an  infant,  before  the  younger  son,  a  man  and 
able  ?  Whether  the  daughter  before  the  uncle  ?  or  any 
other  man,  descended  by  a  male  line?  Whether  a  grand- 
son, by  a  younger  daughter,  before  a  grand-daughter 
by  an  elder  daughter  ?  Whether  the  elder  son  by  a  con- 
cubine, before  a  younger  son  by  a  wife  ?  From  whence 
also  will  arise  many  questions  of  legitimation,  and  what 
in  nature  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  wife  and  a  <x)ncu- 
bine  ?  For  as  to  the  municipal  or  positive  laws  of  men, 
thqy  can  signify  nothing  here.  It  may  farther  be  asked, 
Whether  the  eldest  son,  being  a  fool,  shall  inherit  this 
paternal  power,  before  the  younger,  a  wise  man  ?  and 
what  degree  of  folly  it  must  be  that  shall  exclude  him? 
and  who  shall  be  judge  of  it  ?  Whether  the  son  of  a  fool, 
excluded  for  his  folly,  before  the  son  of  his  wise  brother 
who  reigned  ?  Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  the 
widow-queen  is  with  child  by  the  deceased  king,  and 
nobody  knows  whether  it  will  be  a  son  or  a  daughter? 
Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who  by  the 
dissection  of  the  mother  were  laid  open  to  the  world  ? 
Whether  a  sister  by  the  half-blood,  before  a  brother's 
daughter  by  the  whole  blood  ? 

§  124.  These,  and  many  more  such  doubts,  might 
be  proposed  about  the  titles  of  succession,  add  the  right 
of  mherltance ;  and  that  not  as  idle  speculations,  but 
such  as  in  history  we  shall  find  have  concerned  the  in- 
heritance of  crowns  and  kingdoms ;  and  if  our's  want 
them,  we  need  not  go  farther  for  famous  examples  of  it 
than  the  other  kingdom  in  this  very  island,  which  having 
b^en  fully  related  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author 
of  Patriarchs  non  Monarcha,  I  need  say  no  more  of. 
Till  our  author  hath  resolved  all  the  doubts  that  may 
arise  about  the  next  heir,  and  showed  that  they  are 
plainly  determined  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  revealed 
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law  of  God,  all  his  suppositions  of  a  monarchical,  ab- 
solute, supreme,  paternal  power  in  Adam,  and  the  de- 
scent of  that  power  to  his  heirs,  would  not  be  of  the 
least  use  to  establish  the  authority,  or  make  out  the 
title  of  any  one  prince  now  on  earth ;  but  would  rather 
unsettle  and  bring  all  into  question :  for  let  our  author 
tell  us  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  let  all  men  believe  it 
too,  that  Adam  had  a  paternal,  and  thereby  a  monar- 
chical power ;  that  this  (the  only  power  in  the  world) 
descended  to  his  heirs ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  power 
in  the  world  but  this :  let  this  be  all  as  clear  demonstra- 
tion, as  it  is  manifest  error;  yet  if  it  be  not  past  doubt 
to  whom  this  paternal  power  descends,  and  whose  now 
it  is,  nobody  can  be  under  any  obligation  of  obedience; 
unless  any  one  will  say  that  I  am  bound  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  paternal  power  in  a  man  who  has  no  more  pa- 
ternal power  than  I  myself;  which  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
I  obey  a  man,  because  he  has  a  right  to  govern ;  and 
if  I  be  asked  how  I  know  he  has  a  right  to  govern,  I 
should  answer  it  cannot  be  known  that  he  has  any  at 
all :  for  that  cannot  be  the  reason  of  my  obedience, 
which  I  know  not  to  be  so ;  much  less  can  that  be  a 
reason  of  my  obedience,  which  nobody  at  all  can  know 
to  be  so. 

§  125.  And  therefore  all  this  ado  about  Adam's  fa- 
therhood, the  greatness  of  its  power,  and  the  necessity, 
of  its  supposal,  helps  nothing  to  establish  the  power  of 
those  that  govern,  or  to  determine  the  obedience  of 
subjects  who  are  to  obey,  if  they  cannot  tell  whom  they 
are  to  obey,  or  it  cannot  be  known  who  are  to  govern, 
and  who  to  obey.  In  the  state  the  world  is  now,  it  is 
irrecoverably  ignorant  who  is  Adam's  heir.  This  fa- 
therhood, this  monarchical  power  of  Adam,  descend- 
ing to  his  heirs,  would  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  go- 
vernment of  mankind,  than  it  would  be  to  the  quieting 
of  men's  consciences,  or  securing  their  healths,  if  our 
author  had  assured  them  that  Adam  had  a  power  to  for- 
give sins,  or  cure  diseases,  which  by  divine  institution 
descended  to  his  heir,  whilst  this  heir  is  impossible  to  be, 
known.    And  should  not  he  do  as  rationally,  who  upon 
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this  assurance  of  our  author  went  and  confessed  his  sins^ 
and  expected  a  good  absolution ;  or  took  physic  with 
expectation  of  health,  from  any  one  who  had  taken  on 
himself  the  name  of  priest  or  physician,  or  thrust  him* 
self  into  those  employments,  saying,  I  acquiesce  in  the 
absolving  power  descending  from  Adam,  or  I  shall  be 
cured  by  the  medicinal  power  descending  from  Adam  ; 
as  he  who  says,  I  submit  to  and  obey  the  paternal  power 
descending  from  Adam,  when  it  is  confessed  all  these 
powers  descend  only  to  his  single  heir,  and  that  heir  is 
unknown  ? 

§  126.  It  is  true  the  civil  lawyers  Tiave  pretended  to 
determine  some  of  these  cases  concerning  the  succession 
of  princes;  but  by  our  author's  principles  they  have 
meddled  in  a  matter  that  belongs  not  to  them :  for  if 
all  political  power  be  derived  only  from  Adam,  and  be 
to  descend  only  to  his  successive  heirs,  by  the  ordinance 
of  God  and  divine  institution,  this  is  a  right  antecedent 
and  paramount  to  all  government ;  and  therefore  the 
positive  laws  of  men  cannot  determine  that  which  is 
itself  the  foundation  of  all  law  and  government,  and  is 
to  receive  its  rule  only  from  the  law  of  God  and  nature. 
And  that  being  silent  in  the  case,  I  am  apt  to  think  there 
is  no  such  right  to  be  conveyed  this  way :  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  if  there  were,  and  men  would 
be  more  at  a  loss  concerning  government,  and  obedience 
to  governors,  than  if  there  were  no  such  right ;  since  by 
positive  laws  and  compact,  which  divine  mstitution  (if 
there  be  any)  shuts  out,  all  these  endless  inextricable 
doubts  can  be  safely  provided  against :  but  it  can  never 
be  understood  how  a  divine  natural  right,  and  that  of 
such  moment  as  is  all  order  and  peace  in  the  world, 
should  be  conveyed  down  to  posterity,  without  any  plain 
natural  or  divine  rule  concerning  it.  And  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  civil  government,  if  the  assignment  of 
civil  power  were  by  divine  institution  to  the  heir,  and 
yet  by  that  divine  institution  the  person  of  the  heir 
could  not  be  known.  This  paternal  regal  power  be- 
ing by  divine  right  only  his,  it  leaves  no  room  for  hu- 
man prudence,  or  consent,  to  place  it  any  where  else ; 
forif  only  one  man  hath  a  divine  right  to  the  obedience 
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of  mankind,  nobody  can  claim  thai  obedience  but  he 
that  can  show  that  right ;  nor  can  men'$  consciences 
by  any  other  pretence  be  obliged  to  it.  And  thus  this 
doctrine  cuts  up  all  government  by  the  roots. 

§  127.  Thus  we  see  how  our  author,  laying  it  for  Sk 
sure  foundation,  that  the  very  person  that  is  to  rnl^  is 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  by  divine  institution ;  tells 
us  at  large  only  that  this  person  is  the  heir,  but  who 
this  heir  is  he  leaves  us  to  guess ;  and  so  this  divine 
institution,  which  assigns  it  to  a  person  whom  we  have 
no  rule  to  know,  is  just  as  good  as  an  assignment  to  no^ 
body  at  alL  But  whatever  our  author  does^  divine  in- 
stitution makes  no  such  ridiculous  assignments:  nor  can 
God  be  supposed  to  make  it  a  sacred  law,  that  one  cer- 
tain person  should  have  a  right  to  something,  and  yet 
not  give  rules  to  mark  out,  and  know  that  person  by ; 
or  give  an  heir  a  divine  right  to  power,  and  yet  not  point 
out  who  that  heir  is.  It  is  rather  to  be  thought  that  an 
heir  bad  no  such  right  by  divine  institution,  than  that 
God  should  give  such  a  right  to  the  heir,  but  yet  leave 
it  doubtful  and  undeterminable  who  such  heir  is. 

§  129*  If  God  had  given  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Abraham,  and  in  general  terms  to  somebody  after  him, 
without  naming  his  seed,  whereby  it  might  be  known 
who  that  somebody  was ;  it  would  have  been  as  good 
and  useful  an  assignment  to  determine  the  right  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  as  it  would  be  the  determining  the  right 
of  crowns,  to  give  empire  to  Adam  and  his  successive 
heirs  after  him,  without  telling  who  his  heir  is :  for  the 
word  heir,  without  a  rule  to  know  who  it  is,  signifies 
no  more  than  somebody,  I  know  not  whom.  God  mak*- 
ing  it  a  divine  institution  that  men  should  not  marry 
those  who  were  of  near  kin,  thinks  it  not  enough  to 
say,  "  none  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of 
kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  nakedness ;"  but  more* 
over  gives  rules  to  know  who  are  those  near  of  kin^  forT 
bidden  by  divine  institution ;  or  else  that  law  would  have 
been  of  no  use ;  it  being  to  no  purpose  to  lay  restraint 
or  give  privileges  to  men,  in  such  general  terms,  as  the 
particular  person  concerned  cannot  be  known  by.  But 
God  not  having  any  where  said  the  next  heir  shall  in* 
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herit  sdl  his  father's  estate  or  dominion^  we  are  not  to 
wonder  thiU;  he  hath  nowhere  appointed  who  that  heir 
should  be ;  for  never  having  intended  any  such  things 
never  designed  any  heir  in  that  sense,  we  cannot  expect 
he  should  any  where  nominate  or  appoint  any  person 
to  it^  as  we  mighty  had  it  been  otherwise.  And  there^ 
fore  in  Scripture,  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  sense,  one  that 
was  by  right  of  nature  to  inherit  all  that  his  father  had> 
exclusive  of  his  brethren.  Hence  Sarah  supposes  that 
if  Ishmael  staid  in  the  house  to  share  in  Abraham's 
estate  after  his  death,  this  son  of  a  bond- woman  might 
be  heir  with  Isaac ;  and  therefore,  says  she,  '*  cast  out 
this  bond-woman  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  this 
bond-woman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son :"  but  this 
cannot  excuse  our  author,  who  telling  us  there  is,  in 
every  number  of  men,  one  who  is  right  and  next  heir 
to  Adam,  ought  to  have  told  us  what  the  laws  of  de^ 
scent  are :  but  he  having  been  so  sparing  to  instruct  us 
by  rules  how  to  know  who  is  heir ;  let  us  see  in  the  ' 
next  place  what  his  history  out  of  Scripture,  on  which 
he  pretends  wholly  to  build  his  government,  gives  us 
in  this  necessary  and  fundamental  point. 

§  1^9*  Our  author,  to  make  good  the  title  of  his 
book,  p.  13,  begins  his  history  of  the  descent  of  Adam's 
regal  power,  p.  13,  in  these  words :  '^  This  lordship 
which  Adam  by  command  had  over  the  whole  world, 
and  by  right  descending  from  him>  the  patriarchs  did 
enjoy,  was  a  large,"  &c«  How  does  he  prove  that  the 
jpatriarchs  by  descent  did  enjoy  it?  for  ''dominion  of 
life  and  deaths  says  he^  we  find  Judah  the  father  pro^ 
nounced  sentence  of  death  against  Thamar  his  daugh*- 
ter-in4aw  for  playing  the  harloti"*  p.  13.  How  does 
this  prove  that  Judah  had  absolute  and  sovereign  au** 
thority?  ''he  pronounced  sentence  of  death."  The 
pronouncing  of  sentence  of  death  is  not  a  certain  mark 
of  sovereignty,  but  usually  the  office  of  inferior  magi*- 
strates.  The  power  of  making  laws  of  life  and  death  is 
indeed  a  mark  of  sovereignty  >  but  pronouncing  the  sen^ 
ience  according  to  those  laws  may  be  done  by  others. 
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and  therefore  this  will  but  ill  prove  that  he  had  sove- 
reign authority  :  as  if  one  should  say,  judge  Jefferies 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  in  the  late  times,  /there- 
fore judge  Jefferies  had  sovereign  authority.  But  it  will 
be  said  Judah  did  it  not  by  commission  from  another, 
and  therefore  did  it  in  his  own  right.  Who  knows  whe- 
ther he  had  any  right  at  all  ?  Heat  of  passion  might  carry 
him  to  do  that  which  he  had  no  authority  to  do.  **  Ju- 
dah had  dominion  of  life  and  death :"  how  does  that 
appear  ?  He  exercised  it,  he  "  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  Thamar."  Our  author  thinks  it  is  very 
good  proof  that  because  he  did  it,  therefore  he  had  a 
right  to  doit.  He  lay  with  her  also ;  by  the  same  way 
of  proof  he  had  a  right  to  do  that  too.  If  the  co;;ise- 
quence  be  good  from  doing,  to  a  right  of  doing,  Ab- 
salom too  may  be  reckoned  amongst  our  author's  sove- 
reigns; for  he  pronounced  such  a  sentence  of  death 
against  his  brother  Amnon,  and  much  upon  a  like  oc- 
casion, and  had  it  executed  too,  if  that  be  sufficient  to 
prove  a  dominion  of  life  and  death. 

But  allowing  this  all  to  be  clear  demonstratioti  of 
sovereign  power,  who  was  it  that  had  this  "  lordship 
by  right  descending  to  him  from  Adam,  as  large  and 
ample  as  the  absolutest  dominion  of  any  monarch  ?** 
Judah,  says  our  author,  Judah,  a  younger  son  of  Jacob, 
his  father  and  elder  brethren  living ;  so  that  if  our  au- 
thor's own  proof  be  to  be  taken,  a  younger  brother 
may,  in  the  life  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers,  "  by 
right  of  descent,  enjoy  Adam's  monarchical  power  f 
and  if  one  so  qualified  may  be  a  monarch  by  descent^ 
why  may  not  every  man?  If  Judah,  his  father  and  elder 
brethren  living,  were  one  of  Adam's  heirs,  I  know  not 
who  can  be  excluded  from  this  inheritance ;  all  men  by 
inheritance  may  be  monarchs  as  well  as  Judah. 

§  130.  '^  Touching  war,  we  see  that  Abraham  com- 
manded an  army  of  318  soldiers  of  his  own  family, 
and  Esau  met  his  brother  Jacob  with  400  men  at 
arms:  for  matter  of  peace,  Abraham  made  a  league 
with  Abimelech,"  &c.  p.  13.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a 
man  to  have  318  men  in  his  family  without  being  heir 
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to  Adam?  A  planter  in  the  West  Indies  has  more,  and 
might,  if  he  pleased  (who  doubts?)  muster  them  up 
and  lead  them  out  against  the  Indians  to  seek  repara- 
tion upon  any  injury  received  from  them;  and  alLthis 
without  the  "  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  descend-^ 
ing  to  him  from  Adam."  Would  it  not  be  an  ad- 
mirable argument  to  prove,  that  all  power  by  God's 
institution  descended  from  Adam  by  inheritance,  and 
that  the  very  person  and  power  of  this  planter  were  the 
ordinance  of  God,  because  he  had  power  in  his  family 
over  servants  born  in  his  house,  and  bought  with  his 
money  ?  For  this  was  just  Abraham's  case ;  those  who 
were  rich  in  the  patriarch's  days,  as  in  the  W^t  Indies 
now,  bought  men  and  maid-servants,  and  by » their  in- 
crease, as  well  as  purchasing  of  new,  came  to  have  large 
and  numerous  families,  which  though  they  made  use  pf 
in  war  or  peace,  can  it  be  thought  the  power  they  h;a.d 
over  them  was  an  inheritance  descended  from  Adam-, 
when  it  was  the  purchase  of  their  money  ?Aman's  riding, 
in  an  expedition  against  an  enemy,  his  horse  bought 
in  a  fair,  would  be  as  good  a  proof  that  the  owner 
enjoyed  the  lordship  which  Adam  by  command  had 
over  the  whole  world,  by  right  descending  to  him," 
as  Abraham's  leading  out  the  servants  of  his  family  is, 
that  the  patriarchs  enjoyed  this  lordship  by  descent  from 
Adam :  since  the  title  to  the  power  the  master  had  in 
both  cases,  whether  over  slaves  or  horses,  was  only  from 
his  purchase ;  and  the  getting  a  dominion  over  any  thing 
by  bargain  and  money,  is  a  new  way  of  proving  one 
had  it  by  descent  and  inheritance. 

§  131.  '*  But  making  war  and  peace  are  marks  of 
sovereignty.**  Let  it  be  so  in  politic  societies :  may 
not  therefore  a  man  in  the  West  Indies,  who  hath 
with  him  sons  of  his  own,  friends  or  companions,  sol- 
diers under  pay;  or  slaves  bought  with  money,  or  per- 
haps a  band  made  up  of  all  these,  make  war  and  peace, 
if  there  should  be  occasion,  and  "ratify  the  articles  too 
with  an  oath,  without  being  a  sovereign,  an  absolute 
king  over  those  who  went  with  him?  He  that  says  he 
cannot,  must  then  allow  many  masters  of  ships,  many 
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prirate  planters^  to  be  absolute  monarchd^  for  as  mtidi 
as  this  they  have  done.  War  and  peac^  cannot  be  made 
for  politic  societies^  but  by  the  supreme  power  of  such 
societies;  because  war  and  peace  giving  a  difF(^rent  mo^ 
tion  to  the  force  of  such  a  politic  body^  none  can  make 
war  or  peace  but  that  which  has  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  the  whole  body,  and  that  in  politic  societies  is 
only  the  supreme  power.  In  voluntary  societies  for  the 
time,  he  that  has  rach  a  power  by  consent  may  make 
War  and  peace,  and  so  may  a  single  man'for  himself,  the 
State  of  war  not  consisting  in  the  number  of  partisans, 
but  the  enmity  of  the  parties,  where  they  have  no  sv^ 
perior  to  appeal  to. 

§  19S.  The  actual  making  of  war  or  peace  is  no 
proof  of  any  other  power,  but  only  of  disposing  those 
to  exercise  or  cease  acts  of  enmity  for  whom  he  makes 
it;  and  this  power  in  many  cases  any  one  may  have 
without  any  politic  supremacy:  and  therefore  the 
making  of  war  or  peace  will  not  prove  that  every  one 
that  does  so  is  a  politic  ruler,  much  less  a  king ;  for  then 
commonwealths  must  be  kings  too,  for  they  do  as  cer* 
tainly  make  war  and  peace  as  monarchical  government. 

§  13d.  But  granting  this  a  '^  mark  of  sovereignty  in 
Abraham/'  is  it  a  proof  of  the  descent  to  him  of 
Adam's  sovereignty  over  the  whole  world  ?  If  it  be,  it 
will  surely  be  as  good  a  proof  of  the  descent  of  Adam's 
lordship  to  others  too.  And  then  commonwealths,  as 
well  as  Abraham,  will  be  heirs  of  Adam,  for  they  make 
war  and  peace  as  well  as  he.  If  you  say  that  the  "  lord- 
ship of  Adam"  doth  not  by  right  descend  to  com- 
monwealths, though  they  make  war  and  peace,  the  same 
say  I  of  Abraham,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  your  ar- 
gument :  if  you  stand  to  your  argument,  and  say  those 
i;hat  domake  war  and  peace^,  as  commonwealths  do  with- 
out doubt,  *'  do  inherit  Adam's  lordship,"  there  is  an 
end  of  your  monarchy,  unless  you  will  say  that  com- 
monwealths ''  by  descent  enjoying  Adam's  lordship" 
are  monarchies;  and  that  indeed  would  be  a  new 
way  of  making  all  the  governments  in  the  w«ld 
monarchical. 
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^  §  1344  To  give  onr  author  the  honour  of  thU  new 
intention^  for  I  confesis  it  is  not  I  have  first  found  it  out 
by  tracing  his  principles,  and  so  charged  it  on  him,  it 
is  fit  my  readers  know  that  (as  absurd  as  it  may  seem) 
he  teaches  it  himself,  p.  S3,  where  he  ingenuously  says, 
''  In  all  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  in  the  world, 
whether  the  prince  be  the  supreme  father  of  the  people^ 
or  but  the  true  heir  to  such  a  father,  or  come  to  the 
crown  by  usurpation  or  election,  or  whether  some  few 
or  a  multitude  govern  the  commonwealth ;  yet  still 
the  authority  that  is  in  any  one,  or  in  many,  or  in  all 
these,  is  the  only  right  and  natural  authority  of  a  su- 
preme father;*'  which  right  of  fatherhood,  he  often 
tells  us,  is ''  regal  and  royal  authority  ;'*  as  particu-* 
larly  p.  12,  the  page  immediately  preceding  this  in- 
stance of  Abraham^  This  regal  authority,  he  says,  those 
that  govern  commonwealths  have ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  regal  and  royal  authority  be  in  those  that  govern 
commonwealths,  it  is  as  true  that  commonwealths  are 
governed  by  kings ;  for  if  regal  authority  be  in  him  that 
governs,  he  that  governs  must  needs  be  a  king^  and  so 
all  commonwealths  are  nothing  but  downright  mon- 
archies; and  then  what  need  any  more  ado  about  the 
matter  ?  The  governments  of  the  world  are  as  they 
should  be,  there  is  nothing  but  monarchy  in  it.  This, 
without  doubt,  was  the  surest  way  our  author  could  have 
found  to  turn  all  other  governments,  but  monarchical, 
out  of  the  world. 

$  135.  But  all  this  scarce  proves  Abraham  to  have 
been  a  king  as  heir  to  Adam.  If  by  inheritance  he  had 
been  king.  Lot,  who  was  of  the  same  family,  must 
needs  have  been  his  subject  by  that  title,  before  the  ser- 
vants in  his  family ;  but  we  see  they  lived  as  friends  and 
equals,  and  when  their  herdsmen  could  not  agree,  there 
was  no  pretence  of  jurisdiction  or  superiority  between 
them,  but  they  parted  by  consent.  Gen.  xiii.  hence  he 
is  called,  both  by  Abraham  and  by  the  text,  Abraham's 
brother,  the  natne  of  friendship  and  equality,  and  not 
of  jurisdiction  and  authority,  though  he  were  really  but 
his  nephew.    And  if  our  author  knows  that  Abraham 
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was  Adam's  lieir,  and  a  king^  it  was  rnore^  it' seems, 
than  Abraham  himself  knew,  or  his  servant  whom  he 
sent  a  wooing  for  his  son ;  for  when  he  sets  out  the  ad- 
'  vantages  of  the  match.  Gen.  xxiv..35,  thereby  to  pre- 
vail with  the  young  woman  and  her  friends,  he  says, 
*^  I  am  Abraham's  servant,  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
my  master  greatly,  and  he  is  become  great ;  and  he 
hath  given  him  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver  and  gold,, 
and  men*servants  and  maid-servants,  and  camels  and. 
asses ;  and  Sarah,  my  master's  wife,  bare  a  son  to  ;ny 
master  when  she  was  old,  and,  unto  him  hath  he  given 
all  he  hath/'  Can  one  think  that  a  discreet  servant, 
that  was  thus  particular  to  set  out  his  master's  great- 
ness, would  have  omitted  the  crown  Isaac  was  to  have, 
if  he  had  known  of  any  such  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  he 
should  have  neglected  to  have  told  them,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  that  Abraham  was  a  king,  a  name  well 
known  at  that  time,  for  he  had  nine  of  them  his  neigh- 
bours, if  he  or  his  master  had  thought  any  such  thing, 
the  likeliest  matter  of  all  the  rest,  to  make  his  errand 
successful? 

§  136.  But  this  discovery  it  seems  was  reserved  for 
our  author  to  make  two  or  3000  years  after,  and  let 
him  enjoy  the  credit  of  it ;  only  he  should  have  taken 
care  that  some  of  Adam's  land  should  have  descended 
to  this  his  heir,  as  well  as  all  Adam's  lordship:  for 
though  this  lordship  which  Abraham,  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve our  author)  as  well  as  the  other  patriarchs,  '^  by 
right  descending  to  him,  did  enjoy,  was  as  large  and 
ample  as  the  absolutest  dominion  of  any  monarch 
which  hath  been  since  the  creation  ;'*  yet  his  estate, 
his  territories,  his  dominions,  were  very  narrow  and 
scanty ;  for  he  had  not  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  land, 
till  he  bought  a  field  and  a  cave  of  the  sons  of  Heth  to 
bury  Sarah  in. 

§  137.  The  instance  of  Esau  joined  with  this  of  Abra- 
ham, to  prove  that  the  '*  lordship  which  Adam  had 
over  the  whole  world,  by  right  descending  from  him, 
the  patriarchs  did  enjoy,'*  is  yet  niore  pleasant  than 
the  former.    *' Esau  met  his  brother  Jacob  with  400 
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men  at  arms  •/'  he  therefore  was  a  king  by  right  of 
heir  to  Adam.  Four  hundred  armed  men  then,  how- 
ever got  together,  are  enough  to  prove  him  that  leads 
them  to  be  a  king,  and  Adam's  heir.  There  have  been 
Tories  in  Ireland,  (whatever  there  are  in  other  countries) 
who  would  have  thanked  our  author  for  so  honourable 
an  opinion  of  them,  especially  if  there  had  been  nobody 
near  with  a  better  title  of  500  armed  men,  to  question 
their  royal  authority  of  400.  It  is  a  shame  for  men  to 
trifle  so,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  in  so  serious  an  argu- 
ment. Here  Esau  is  brought  as  a  proof  that  Adam's 
lordship,  '*  Adam's  absolute  dominion,  as  large  as  that 
of  any  monarch,  descended  by  right  to  the  patriarchs;" 
and  in  this  very  chap.  p.  19,  Jacob  is  brought  as  an 
instance  of  one,  that  by  *'  birthright  was  lord  over  his 
brethren.*'  So  we  have  here  two  brothers  absolute 
monarchs  by  the  same  title,  and  at  the  same  time  heirs 
to  Adam ;  the  eldest,  heir  to  Adam,  because  he  met 
his  brother  with  400  men ;  and  the  youngest  heir  to 
Adam  by  birth  right :  "  Esau  enjoyed  the  lordship 
which  Adam  had  over  the  whole  world  by  right  de- 
scending to  him,  in  as  large  arid  ample  manner  as  the 
absolutest  dominion  of  any  monarch ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  Jacob  lord  over  him,  by  the  right  heirs  have  to 
be  lords  over  their  brethren.'*  Risum  teneatis  ?  I  never, 
I  confess,  met  with  any  man  of  parts  so  dexterous  as 
sir  Robert  at  this  way  of  arguing:  but  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  light  upon  an  hypothesis  that  could  not  be 
accommodated  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  human 
affairs ;  his  principles  could  not  be  made  to  agree  with 
that  constitution  and  order  which  God  had  settled  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  must  needs  often  clash  with 
common  sense  and  experience. 

§  138.  In  the  next  section,  he  tells  us,  ''This  pa- 
triarchal power  continued  not  only  till  the  flood,  but 
after  it,  as  the  name  patriarch  doth  in  part  prove.** 
The  word  patriarch  doth  more  than  in  part  prove, 
that  patriarchal  power  continued  in  the  world  as  long 
as  there  were  patriarchs ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  pa- 
triarchal power  should  be  whilst  there  are  patriarchs, 
as  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  paternal  or  conjugal 
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power  whilst  there  are  fathers  or  hasbethds;  but  this  it 
but  playing  with  names.  That  which  he  would  falla- 
ciouslv  insinuate  is  the  thing  in  question  to  be  proved, 
viz.  that  the  "  lordship  which  Adam  had  over  the 
worlds  the  supposed  absolute  universal  dominion  of 
Adam  by  right  descending  from  him,  the  patriarchs 
did  enjoy."  If  he  aflSrms  such  an  absolute  monarchy 
continued  to  the  flood  in  the  world,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  records  he  has  it  from ;  for  I  confess  I  can« 
not  find  a  word  of  it  in  my  Bible :  if  by  patriarchal 
power  he  means  any  thing  else,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  And  how  the  name  patriarch  in  some 
part  proves,  that  those  who  are  called  by  that  name 
had  absolute  monarchical  power,  I  confess  I  do  not 
see,  and  therefore  I  think  needs  no  answer  till  the  ar- 
gument from  it  be  made  out  a  little  clearer. 

§  139.  "  The  three  sons  of  Noah  had  the  world,"  says 
our  author,*'  divided  amongst  them  by  their  father,  for 
of  them  was  the  whole  world  overspread,"  p.  14.  The 
world  might  be  overspread  by  the  offspring  of  NoaVs 
sons,  though  he  never  divided  the  world  amongst 
them ;  for  the  earth  might  be  replenished  without  be* 
ing  divided :  so  that  all  our  author's  argument  here 
proves  no  such  division.  However,  I  allow  it  to  him, 
and  then  ask,  the  world  being  divided  amongst  them, 
which  of  the  three  was  Adam's  heir  t  If  Adam's  lord- 
ship, Adam's  monarchy,  by  right  descended  only  to  the 
eldest,  then  the  other  two  could  be  but  his  subjects,  his 
slaves :  if  by  right  it  descended  to  all  three  brothers,  by 
the  same  right  it  will  descend  to  all  mankind ;  and  then 
it  will  be  impossible  what  he  says,  p*  19^  that  "  heirs 
are  lords  of  their  brethren,"  should  be  true ;  but  all 
brothers,  and  consequently  all  men,  will  be  equal  and 
independent,  all  heirs  to  Adam's  monarchy,  and  conse- 
quently all  monarchs  too,  one  as  much  as  another.  But 
it  will  be  said,  Noah  their  father  divided  the  world 
amongst  them ;  so  that  our  author  will  allow  more  to 
Noah  than  he  will  to  God  Almighty,  for  0.  211,  he 
thought  it  hard,  that  God  himsislf  should  give  the  world 
to  Noah  and  his  sons,  to  the  prejudice  of  Noah's  birth- 
Hght.  His  words  are,  ^  Noah  was  left  sole  heir  to  the 
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world:  why  should  it  be  thought  that  God  would 
disinherit  him  of  his  birthright,  and  make  him,  of 
all  men  in  the  world,  the  only  tenant  in  common  with 
his  children  T  and  yet  he  here  thinks  it  fit  that  Noah 
should  disinherit  Shem  of  his  birthright,  and  divide 
the  world  betwixt  him  and  his  brethren ;  so  that  his 
birthright,  when  our  author  pleases,  must,  and  when 
he  pleases,  must  not,  be  sacred  and  inviolable. 

§  140.  If  Noah  did  divide  the  world  between  his 
sons,  and  his  assignment  of  dominions  to  them  were 
good,  there  is  an  end  of  divine  institution ;  all  our 
author's  discourse  of  Adam's  heir,  with  whatsoever  he 
builds  oa  it,  is  quite  out  of  doors ;  the  natural  power 
of  kings  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  then  '^  the  form 
of  the  power  governing,  and  the  person  having  that 
power,  will  not  be  (as  he  says  they  are,  O.  254), 
the  ordinance  of  God,  but  they  will  be  ordinances 
of  man :"  for  if  the  right  of  the  heir  be  the  ordinance 
of  God,  a  divine  right;  no  man,  father  or  not  father, 
can  alter  it:  if  it  be  not  a  divine  right,  it  is  only 
human,  depending  on  the  will  of  man :  and  so  where 
human  institution  gives  it  not,  the  first-born  has  no 
right  at  all  above  his  brethren ;  and  men  may  put 
government  into  what  hands,  and  under  what  form 
thev  please. 

§  14 J.  He  goes  on,  "  most  of  the  ci vilest  nations  of 
the  earth  labour  to  fetch  their  original  from  some  of 
the  sons  or  nephews  of  Noah,"  p.  14.  How  many 
do  most  of  the  civilest  nations  amount  to?  and  who  are 
they  ?  I  fear  the  Chinese,  a  very  great  and  civil  people, 
as  well  as  several  other  people  of  the  East,  West,  North, 
and  South,  trouble  not  themselves  much  about  this 
matter.  All  that  believe  the  Bible,  which  I  believe  are 
our  author's  '*  most  of  the  civilest  nations,"  must  neces- 
sarily derive  themselves  from  Noah ;  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  they  think  little  of  his  sons  or  nephews. 
But  if  the  heralds  and  antiquaries  of  all  nations,  tor  it  is 
these  men  generally  that  labour  to  find  out  the  originals 
of  nations,  or  all  the  nations  themselves,  '*  should  la- 
bour to  fetch  their  original  from  some  of  the  sons  or 
nephews  of  Noah,"   what  would  this  be  to  prove. 
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that  the  "lordship  which  Adam  had  over  the  whole, 
world,  by  a  right  descended  to  the  patriarchs  r  Who- 
ever, nations,  or  races  of  men,  *^  labour  to  fetch  their 
original  from,"  may  be  concluded  to  be  thought  by 
them  men  of  renown,  famous  to  posterity  for  the  great- 
ness of  their  virtues  and  actions ;  but  beyond  these 
they  look  not,  nor  consider  who  they  were  heirs  to,  but 
look  on  them  as  such  as  raised  themselves  by  their  own 
virtue  to  a  degree  that  would  give  lustre  to  those  who 
in  futur§  ages  could  pretend  to  derive  themselves  from 
them.  But  if  it  were  Ogyges,  Hercules,  Brama>  Ta- 
merlain,  Pharamond ;  nay,  if  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
the  names,  from  whence  divers  races  of  men,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  laboured  to  derive  their 
original ;  will  that  prove,  that  those  men  '*  enjoyed  the 
**  lordship  of  Adam  by  right  descending, to  them  V*  If 
not,  this  is  but  a  flourish  of  our  author's  to  mislead  his 
reader,  that  in  itself  signifies  nothing. 

§  142.  To  as  much  purpose  is  what  he  tells  us,  p.  15, 
concerning  this  division  of  the  world,  "  That  some  say 
it  was  by  lot,  and' others  that  Noah  sailed  round  the 
Mediterranean   in  ten  years,  and  divided  the  world 
into  Asia,  Afric,  and  Europe,  portions  for  his  three 
sons."     America  then,  it   seems,  was  left   to   be  his 
that  could  catch  it.    Why  our  author  takes  such  pains 
to  prove  the  division  of  the  world  by  Noah  to  his  sons, 
and  will  not  leave  out  an  imagination,  though  no  better 
than  a  dream,  that  he  can  find  any  where  to  favour  it, 
is  hard  to  guess,  since  such  a  division,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  must  necessarily  take  away  the  title  of  Adam's 
heir ;  unless  three  brothers  can  all  together  be  heirs  of 
Adam ;  and  therefore  the  following  words, "  howsoever 
the  mttnner  of  this   division   be   uncertain,  yet  it  is 
most  certain  the  division  was  by  families  from  Noah 
and  his  children,  over  which  the  parents  were  heads 
and  princes,"  p.  Iff,  if  allowed  him.  to  be  true,  and 
of  any  force  to  prove,  that  all  the  power  in  the  world 
is  nothing  but  the  lordship  of  Adam*s  descending  by 
right,  they  will  only  prove,  that  the  fathers  of  the  chil- 
dren are  all  heirs  to  this  lordship  of  Adam:  for  if  in 
those  days  Cham  and  Japhet,  and  other  parents,  besides 
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the  eldest  son,  were  heads  and  princes  over  their  fa-, 
milies,  and  had  a  right  to  divide  the  earth  by  families, 
what  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, from  having  the  same  right  ?    If  Cham  and  Japhet 
were  princes  by  right  descending  to  them,   notwith- 
standing any   title   of   heir  in   their  eldest   brother, 
younger  brothers  by  the  same  right  descending  to  them 
are  princes  now ;  and  so  all  our  author's  natural  power 
of  kings  will  reach  no  farther  than  their  own  children ; 
and  no  kingdom,  by  this  natural  right,  can  be  bigger 
than  a  family :  for  either  this  lordship  of  Adam  over  the 
whole  world,  by  right  descends  only  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  then  there  can  be  but  one  heir,  as  our  author  says, 
p.  19 ;  or  else  it  by  right  descends  to  all  the  sons  equally, 
and  then  every  father  of  a  family  will  have  it,  as  well  as  » 
the  three  sons  of  Noah :  take  which  you  will,  it  destroys 
the  present  governments  and  kingdoms,  that  are  now 
in  the  world;  since  whoever  has  this  natural  power  of 
a  king,  by  right  descending  to  him,  must  have  it,  either 
as  our  author  tells  us  Cain  had  it,  and  be  lord  over  his 
brethren,  and  so  be  alone  king  of  the  whole  world  ;  or 
else,  as  he  tells  us  here,  Shem,  Cham,  and  Japhet  had 
it,  three  brothers,  and  so  be  only  prince  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  all  families  independent  one  of  another :  all 
the  world  must  be  only  one  empire  by  the  right  of  the 
next  heir,  or  else  every  family  be  a  distinct  government 
of  itself,  by  the  "  lordship  of  Adam's  descending  to 
parents  of  families."     And  to  this  only  tend  all  the 

f)r6ofs  he   here   gives   us    of  the  descent  of  Adam's 
ordship :  for  continuing  his  story  of  this  descent,  he 
says, 

§  143.  ^  In  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  we  must  cer- 
tainly find  the  establishment  of  royal  power,  through- 
out the  kingdoms  of  the  world,*'  p.  14.  If  you  must 
find  it,  pray  do,  and  you  will  help  us  to  a  new  piece  of 
history :  but  you  must  show  it  us  before  we  shall  be 
bound  to  believe,  that  regal  power  was  established  in 
the  world  upon  your  principles  :  for,  that  regal  power 
Was  established  *' in  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,''  I 
think  nobody  will  dispute ;  but  that  there  should  be 
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kingdoms  in  the  worlds  whose  geveral  kings'^^njoyed 
their  crowns,  '^  by  right  descending  to  them  from 
"  Adam/'  that  we  think  not  only  apocryphal,  but  also 
utterly  impossible.  If  our  author  has  no  better  founda- 
tion for  his  monarchy  than  a  supposition  of  what  was 
done  at  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  the  monarchy  he  erects 
thereon,  whose  top  is  to  reach  to  heaven  to  unite  man- 
kind, will  serve  only  to  divide  and  scatter  them  as  that 
tower  did ;  and,  instead  of  establishing  civil  govern*-, 
ment  and  order  in  the  world,  will  produce  nothing  but 
confusion. 

§  144,  For  he  tells  us,  the  nations  they  were  divided 
into  **  were  distinct  families,  which  had  fathers  for 
rulers  over  them;  whereby  it  appears,  that  even  in  the 
con^sion,  God  was  careful  to  preserve  the  fatherly 
authority,  by  distributing  the  diversity  of  languages 
according  to  the  diversity  of  families,*'  p.  14.    It  would 
have  been  a  hai:d  matter  for  any  one  but  our  author 
to  have  found  out  so  plainly,  in  the  text  he  here  brings, 
that  all  the  nations  in  that  dispersion  were  governed 
by  fathers,  and  that  '*  God  was  careful  to  preserve  the 
fatherly   authority."     The  words    of   the  text    are, 
**  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem   after  their   families, 
after  their  tongues  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations ;" 
and  the  same  thing  is  said  of  Cham  and  Japhet,  after  an 
enumeration  of  their  posterities:  in  all  which  there  is 
not  one  word  said  of  their  governors,  or  forms  of 
government;  of  fathers,  or  fatherly  authority.  But  our 
author,  who  is  very  quick-sighted  to  spy  out  father- 
hood, where  nobody  else  could  see  any  the  least  glimpses 
of  it,  tells  us  positively  their  '^  rulers  were  fathers,  and 
God  was  careful  to  preserve  the  fatherly  authority;*' 
and  why?  Because  those  of  the  same  family  spoke  the 
lame  language,  and  so  of  necessity  in  the  division  kept 
together.  Just  as  if  one  should  argue  thus  :  Hannibal 
in  his  army,  consisting  of  divers  nations,  kept  those  of 
the  same  language  together;  therefore  fathers  were 
captains  of  each  band,  and  Hannibal  was  careful  of  the 
fatherly  authority:  or  in  peopling  of  Carolina,  the  En- 
glish, French,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  that  are  there  plant 
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themselves  together,  and  by  them  the  country  is  dmded 
*'  in  their  lands  after  their  tongues,  after  their  families, 
after  their  nations ;"  therefore  care  was  taken  of  the 
fatherly  authority:  or  because,  in  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, every  little  tribe  was  a  distinct  people,  with  a  dif- 
ferent language,  one  should  infer  that  therefore  '*  God 
was  careful  to  preserve  the  fatherly  authority,"  or 
that  therefore  their  rulers  "  enjoyed  Adam's  lordship 
by  right  descending  to  them,"  though  we  know  not 
who  were  their  governors,  nor  what  their  form  of  go- 
vernment: but  only  that  they  were  divided  into  little 
independent  societies,  speaking  different  languages. 

§  145.  The  Scripture  says  not  a  word  of  their  rulers 
or  forms  of  government,  but  only  gives  an  accoun  t 
how  mankind  came  to  be  divided  into  distinct  languages 
and  nations ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  argue  from  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  to  tell  us  positively  fathers  were 
their  rulers,  when  the  Scripture  says  no  such  thing ;  but 
to  set  up  fancies  in  one's  own  brain,  when  we  con- 
fidently aver  matter  of  fact,  where  records  are  utterly 
silent.  Upon  a  like  ground,  i.  e.  none  at  all,  he  says^ 
^  That  they  were  not  confused  multitudes  without  heads 
and  governors,  and  at, liberty  to  choose  what  governors 
or  governments  they  pleased.*' 

§  146.  For  I  demand,  wlien  mankind  were  all  yet 
of  one  language,  all  congregated  in  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
were  they  then  all  under  one  monarch,  *'  who  enjoyed 
the  lordship  of  Adair^  by  right  descending  to  him  2" 
If  they  were  not,  the^e  were  then  no  thoughts,  it  i$ 
plain,  pf  Adam's  heir,  no  right  to  government  known 
then  upon  that  title ;  no  care  taken,  by  God  or  man,  of 
Adam's  fatherly  authority.  If  when  mankind  were  h\x% 
one  people,  dwelt  altogether,  and  were  of  one  lan- 
guage, and  \v>eTe  upon  building  a  city  together ;  and 
when  it  is  plain  thay  coul4  not  but  know  the  right  heir; 
for  Shem  lived  till  Isaac's  time,  a  long  while  after  th« 
division  at  Bahel ;  if  then,  I  say,  they  were  not  un^er 
the  monarchical  government  of  Adara's  fatherhood,  by^ 
right  descending  to  the  heir,  it  is  plfiin  there  wasno  re-i 
gard  had  to  t)ie  fatherhood,  no  monarchy  ^ck^nowledged, 
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due  to  Adam's  heir,  no  empire  of  Shem's  iii  Asia^  and 
consequently  no  such  division  of  the  world  by  Noah,  as 
our  author  has  talked  of.  As  far  as  we  can  conclude 
any  thing  from  Scripture  in  this  matter,  it  seems  from 
this  place,  that  if  they  had  any  government,  it  was 
rather  a  commonwealth  than  an  absolute  monarchy:  for 
the  Scripture  tells  us.  Gen.  xi. '  *'  They  said  :*'  it  was 
not  a  prince  commanded  the  building  of  this  city  and 
tower,  it  was  not  by  the  command  of  one  monarch,  but 
by  the  consultation  of  many,  a  free  people ;  "  let  us 
build  us  a  city:"  they  built  it  for  themselves  as  free 
men,  not  as  slaves  for  their  lord  and  master :  *'  that  we 
be  not  scattered  abroad;"  having  a  city  once  built, 
and  fixed  habitations  to  settle  our  abodes  and  families). 
This  was  the  consultation  and  design  of  a  people,  that 
were  at  liberty  to  part  asunder,  but  desired  to  keep  in 
one  body;  and  could  not  have  been  either  necessary  or 
likely  in  men  tied  together  under  the  government  of  one 
monarch,  who  if  they  had  been,  as  our  author  t^lls  us, 
all  slaves  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch, 
needed  not  have  taken  such  care  to  hinder  themselves 
from  wandering  out  of  the  reach  of  his  dominion.  1 
demand  whether  this  be  not  plainer  in  Scripture  than 
any  thing  of  Adam's  heir  or  fatherly  authority? 

§  147.  But  if  being,  as  God  says.  Gen.  xi.  6,  one 
people,  they  had  one  ruler,  one  king  by  natural  right, 
absolute  and  supreme  over  them,  ''what  care  had  God 
to  preserve  the  paternal  authority  of  the  supreme 
fatherhood,"  if  on  a  sudden  he  suflfer  7^  (for  so  many 
our  author  talks  of)  distinct  nations  to  be  erected  out  of 
it,  under  distinct  governors,  &nd  at  once  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  obedience  of  their  sovereign  ?  This 
is  to  intitle  God's  c^e  how,  and  to  what  we  please* 
Can  it  be  sense  to  say,  that  God  was  careful  to  preserve 
the  fatherly  auUiority  in  those  who  had  it  not  ?  For  if 
these  were  subjects  under  a  supreme  prince,  what 
authority  had  they  ?  Was  it  an  instance  of  God's  care  to 
preserve  the  fatherly  iauthority,  when  he  took  away  the 
true  supreme  fatherhood  of  the  natural  monarch  ?  Can 
it  be  reason  to  say,  that  God,  for  the  preservation  of 
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fatherly  authority,  lets  sevei'al  new  govennnelits  with 
their  governors  start  up,  who  could  not  all  have  fatherly 
authority  ?  And  is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  that  God 
is  careful  to  destroy  fatherly  authority,  when  he  suffers 
one,  who  is  in  possession  of  it,  to  have  his  government 
torn  in  pieces,  and  shared  by  several  of  his  subjects  ? 
Would  it  not  be  an  argument  just  like  this,  for  mon- 
archical government  to  say,  when'  any  monarchy  was 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongst  revolted  sub- 
jects, that  God  was  careful  to  preserve  monarchical 
{)ower,  by  rending  a  settled  empire  into  a  multitude  of 
ittle  governments  ?  If  any  one  will  say,  that  what  hap- 
pens in  providence  to  be  preserved,  God  is  careful  to 
preserve  as  a  thing  therefore  to  be  esteemed  by  men  as 
necessary  or  useful ;  it  is  a  peculiar  propriety  of  speech, 
which  every  one  will  not  think  fit  to  imitate :  but  this 
I  am  sure  is  impossible  to  be  either  proper  or  true 
speaking,  that  Shem,  for  example  (for  he  was  then  alive), 
should  have  fatherly  authority,  or  sovereignty  by  right 
of  fatherhood,  over  that  one  people  at  Babel,  and  that 
the  next  moment,  Shem  yet  living,  72  others  should 
have  fatherly  authority,  or  sovereignty  by  right  of 
fatherhood,  over  the  same  people,  divided  into  so  many 
distinct  governments  :  either  these  7*2  fathers  actually 
were  rulers,  just  before  the  confusion,  and  then  they 
were  not  one  people,  but  that  God  himself  says  they 
were;  or  else  they  were  a  commonwealth,  and  then- 
where  was  monarchy?  or  else  these  72  fathers  had 
fatherly  authority,  but  knew  it  not.  Strange!  that 
fatherly  authority  should  be  the  only  original  of  govern^ 
ment  amongst  men,  and  yet  all  mankind  not  k&ow  it ; 
and  stranger  yet,  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  should 
reveal  it  to  them  all  of  a  sudden,  that  in  an  instant  these 
72  should  know  that  they  had  fatherly  power,  and  all 
others  know  that  they  were  to  obey  it  in  them,  and 
every  one  know  that  particular  fatherly  authority  to 
which  he  was  a  subject.  He  that  can  think  this  argu- 
ing from  Scripture,  may  from  thence  make  out  what 
model  of  an  Utopia  will  best  suit  with  his  fancy  or 
interest;  and  this  fatherhood,  thus  disposed  of,  will 
justify  both  a  prince  who  claims  an  universal  monarchy, 
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feind  his  subjects,  who,  being  fathers  of  families,  shall 
quit  all  subjection  to  him,  and  canton  his  empire  into 
less  governments  for  themselves :  for  it  will  always 
remain  a  doubt  in  which  of  these  the  fatherly  authority 
resided,  till  our  author  resolves  us,  whether  Shem,  who 
was  then  alive,  or  these  72  new  princes,  beginning  so 
many  new  empires  in  his  dominions,  and  over  his  sub- 
jects, had  right  to  govern ;  since  our  author  tells  us, 
that  both  one  and  the  other  had  fatherly,  which  is 
supreme  authority,  and  are  brought  in  by  him  as 
instances  of  those  who  did  "  enjoy  the  lordships  of  Adam 
by  right  descending  to  them,  which  was  as  large  and 
ample  as  the  absolutest  dominion  of  any  monarch." 
This  at  least  is  unavoidable,  that  if  "  God  was 
careful  to  preserve  the  fatherly  authority,  in  the  72 
new-erected  nations,*'  it  necessarily  follows,  that  he  was 
as  careful  to  destroy  all  pretences  of  Adam's  heir;  sinc^ 
he  took  care,  and  therefore  did  preserve  the  fatherly 
authority  in  so  many,  at  least  71 ,  that  could  not  possibly 
be  Adam's  heirs,  when  the  right  heir  (if  God  had  ever 
ordained  any  such  inheritance)  could  not  but  be  known; 
Shem  then  living,  and  they  being  all  one  people. 

§  148.  Nimrod  is  his  next  instance  of  enjoying  this 
patriarchal  power,  p.  l6,  but  I  know  not  for  what  rea- 
son our  author  seems  a  little  unkind  to  him,  and  says, 
that  he  **  against  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  seizing 
violently  on  the  rights  of  other  lords  of  families." 
These  lords  of  families  here  were  called  fathers  of 
families,  in  his  account  of  the  dispersion  at  Babel :  but 
it  matters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know  who 
they  are ;  for  this  fatherly  authority  must  be  in  them, 
either  as  heirs  to  Adam,  and  so  there  could  not  be  72, 
nor  above  one  at  once ;  or  else  as  natural  parents  over 
their  children,  and  so 'every  father  will  have  paternal 
authority  over  his  children  by  the  same  rightj  and  in  as 
large  extent  as  those  72  had,  and  so  be  independent 
princes  over  their  own  offspring.  Taking  hfs  lords  of 
families  in  this  latter  sense  (as  it  is  hard  to  give  those 
■  words  any  other  sense  in  this  place),  he  gives  us  a  very 
pretty  account  of  the  original  of  monarchy,  in  these 
Following  words,  p.  16.  ''And  in  this  sense  he  may  be 
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said  to  be  the  author  and  founder  of  monarchy/'  viz. 
As  against  right  seizing  violently  on  the  rights  of  fathers 
over  their  children;  which  paternal  authority,  if  it  be 
in  them,  by  right  of  nature  (for  else  how  could  those 
72  come  by  it?)  nobody  can  take  from  them  without 
their  own  consents ;  and  then  I  desire  our  author  and 
his  friends  to  consider,  how  far  this  will  concern  other 
princes,  and  whether  it  will  not,  according  to  his  con- 
clusion of  that  paragraph,  resolve  all  regal  power  of 
those,  whose  dominions  extend  beyond  their  families, 
either  into  tyranny  and  usurpation,  or  election  and  con- 
sent of  fathers  of  families,  which  will  diflfer  very  little 
from  consent  of  the  people. 

§  149-  AH  his  instances,  in  the  next  section,  p.  I7, 
of  the  12  dukes  of  Edom,  the  nine  kings  in  a  little  cor- 
ner of  Asia  in  Abraham's  days,  the  SI  kings  in  Canaan 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  and  the  care  he  takes  to  prove  that 
these  were  all  sovereign  princes,  and  that  every  town 
in  those  days  had  a  king,  are  so  many  direct  proofs 
against  him,  that  it  was  not  the  lordship  of  Adam  by 
right  descending  to  them,  that  made  kings :  for  if  they 
had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title,  either  there  must 
have  been  but  one  sovereign  over  them  all,  or  else  every 
father  of  a  family  had  been  as  good  a  prince,  and  had 
as  good  a  claim  to  royalty,  as  these:  for  if  all  the  sons 
of  Esau  had  each  of  them,  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
eldest,  the  right  of  fatherhood,  and  so  were  sovereign 
princes  after  their  father's  death ;  the  same  right  had 
their  sons  after  them,  and  so  on  to  all  posterity;  which 
will  limit  all  the  natural  power  of  fatherhood,  only  to 
be  over  the  issue  of  their  own  bodies,  and  their  descen- 
dents ;  which  power  of  fatherhood  dies  with  the  head 
of  each  family,  and  makes  way  for  the  like  power  of 
fatherhood  to  take  place  in  each  of  his  sons  over  their 
respective  posterities:  whereby  the  power  of  fatherhood 
will  be  preserved  indeed,  and  is  intelligible,  but  will 
not  be  at  all  to  our  author's  purpose.  None  of  the  in- 
stances he  brings  are  proofs  of  any  power  they  had,  as 
.heirs  of  Adam's  paternal  authority,  by  the  titlie  of  his 
fatherhood  descending  to  them  ;  no,  nor  of  any  power 
they  had  by  virtue  of  their  own  :  for  Adam's  fatherhood 
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being  over  all  mankind^  it  could  descend  to  but  one 
at  once,  and  from  him  to  his  right  heir  only,  and  so 
there  could  by  that  title  be  but  one  king  in  the  world 
at  a  time  :  and  by  right  of  fatherhood,  not  descending 
from  Adam,  it  must  be  only  as  they  themselves  were 
fathers,  and  so  could  be  over  none  but  their  own  poste- 
rity.    So  that  if  those  12  dukes  of  Edom ;  if  Abraham 
and  the  nine  kings  his  neighbours;  if  Jacob  and  Esau^ 
and  the  31  kings  in  Canaan,  the  72  kings  mutilated  by 
Adonibeseck,  the  32  kings  that  came  to  Benhadad,  the 
70  kings  of  Greece  making  war  at  Troy;  were,  as  our 
author  contends,  all  of  them  sovereign  princes;  it  is 
evident  that  kings  derived  their  power  from  some  other 
original  than  fatherhood,  since  s^ome  of  these  had  power 
over  more  than  their  own  posterity;  and  it  is  demon- 
stration, they  could  not  be  all  heirs  to  Adam :  for  I 
challenge  any  man  to  make  any  pretence  to  power  by 
right  of  fatherhood  either  intelligible  or  possible  in  any 
one,  otherwise,  than  either  as  Adam's  heir,  or  as  pro- 
genitor over  his  own  descendents,  naturally  sprung  from 
him.    And  if  our  author  could  show  that  any  one  of 
these  princes,  of  which  he  gives  us  here  so  large  a 
catalogue,  had  his  authority  by  either  of  these  titles,  I 
think  I  might  yield  him  the  cause ;  though  it  is  mani- 
fest they  are  all  impertinent,  and  directly  contrary  to 
what  he  brings  them  to  prove,  viz.  "  That  the  lordship 
which  Adam  had  over  the  world  by  right  descended  to 
the  patriarchs." 

§  150.^  Having  told  us,  p.  16,  That  "  the  patriarchal 
government  continued  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
until  the  Egyptian  bondage,"  p.  17,  he  tells  us,  ^  by 
manifest  footsteps  we  may  trace  this  paternal  govern- 
ment unto  the  Israelites  coming  into  Egypt,  where 
the  exercise  of  the  supreme  patriarchal  government 
was  intermitted,  because  they  were  in  subjection  to 
a  stronger  prince."  What  these'  footsteps  are  of 
paternal  government,  in  our  author's  sense,  L  e.  of  abso- 
lute monarchical  power  descending  from  Adam,  and 
exercised  by  right  of  fatherhood,  we  have  seen;  that  is, 
for  2290  years  no  footsteps  at  all ;  since  in  all  that  time 
he  cannot  produce  any  one  example  of  any  person  who 
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claimed  or  exercised  regal  authority  by  righ£  of  father** 
hood;  or  show  any  one  who  being  a  king  was  Adam's 
heir  :  a]  I  that  his  proofs  amount  to  is  only  this,  that 
there  were  fathers,  patriarchs,  and  kings,  in  that  age 
of  the  world ;  but  that  the  fathers  and  patriarchs  had 
any  absolute  arbitrary  power,  or  by  what  titles  those 
kings  had  theirs,  and  of  what  extent  it  was,  the  Scrip* 
tuf  e  is  wholly  silent ;  it  is  manifest  by  right  of  father- 
hood they  neither  did,  nor  could  claim  any  title  to  do* 
minion  or  empire. 

§  151.  To  say,  *'  That  the  exercise  of  supreme  pa- 
triarchal  government  was  intermitted,  because  they 
were  in  subjection  to  a  stronger  prince,"  proves  no- 
thing but  what  I  before  suspected,  viz.  *'  That  patri- 
archal jurisdiction  or  government**  is  a  fallacious  ex- 
pression, and  does  not  in  our  author  signify  (what  he 
would  yet  insinuate  by  it)  paternal  and  regal  power, 
such  an  absolute  sovereignty  as  he  supposes  was  in 
Adam. 

§  152.  For  how  can  he  say  that  patriarchal  jurisdic- 
tion was  intermitted  in  Egypt,  where  there  was  a  king, 
under  whose  regal  government  the  Israelites  were,  if 
patriarchal  were  absolute  monarchical  jurisdiction?  And 
if  it  were  not,  hut  something  else,  why  does  he  make 
such  ado  about  a  power  not  in  question,  and  nothing  to 
the  purpose  ?  The  exercbe  of  patriarchal  jurisdiction, 
if  patriarchal  be  regal,  was  not  intermitted  whilst  the 
Israelites  were  in  Egypt.  It  is  true,  the  exercise  of 
regal  power  was  not  then  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
promised  seeds  of  Abraham,  nor  before  neither  that  I 
know :  but  what  is  that  to  the  intermission  of  regal  au- 
thority, as  descending  from  Adam ;  unless  our  author 
;will  have  it,  that  this  chosen  line  of  Abraham  had  the 
right  of  inheritance  to  Adam's  lordship?  and  then  to 
wh^t  purpose  are  his  instances  of  the  7^  rulers,  in  whom 
the  fatherly  authority  was  preserved  in  the  confusion  at 
Babel?  Why  does  he  bring  the  12  princes  sons  of 
Ishmael,  and  the  dukes  of  Edom,  and  join  them  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  examples  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  true  patriarchal  government,  if  the  exercise  of 
patriarchal  jurisdiction  were  intermitted  in  the  world. 
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whenever  the  heirs  of  Jacob  had  not  strpreme  power? 
I  fear,  supreme  patriarchal  jurisdiction  was  not  only  in* 
termitted,  but  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  bondage 
quite  lost  in  the  world ;  since  it  will  be  hard  to  find, 
from  that  time  downwards,  any  one  who  exercised  it  as 
an  inheritance  descending  to  him  from  the  patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  I  imagined  monarchical 
government  would  have  served  his  turn  in  the  hands  of 
Pharaoh,  or  any  body.  But  one  cannot  easily  discover 
in  all  places  what  his  discourse  tends  to,  as,  particularly 
in  this  place,  it  is  not  obvious  to  guess  what  he  drives 
at,  when  he  says,  "  the  exercise  of  supreme  patriarchal 
jurisdiction  in  Egypt,*'  or  how  this  serves  to  make  out 
the  descent  of  Adam's  lordship  to  the  patriarchs,  or 
any  body  else. 

§  153.  For  I  thought  he  had  been  giving  us  out  of 
Scripture  proofs  and  examples  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, fbunded  on  paternal  authority,  descending  from 
Adam ;  and  not  an  history  of  the  Jews  :  amongst  whom 
yet  we  find  no  kings,  till  many  years  after  they  were  a 
people :  and  when  kings  were  their  rulers,  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  or  room  for  a  pretence  that  they 
were  heirs  to  Adam,  or  kings  by  paternal  authority. 
I  expected,  talking  so  much  as  he  does  of  Scripture, 
that  he  would  have  produced  thence  a  series  of  mon^ 
archs,  whose  titles  were  clear  to  Adam's  fatherhood, 
and  who,  as  heird  to  him,  owned  and  exercised  paternal 
jurisdiction  over  their  subjects,  and  that  this  was  the 
true  patriarchal  government :  whereas  he  neither  proves 
that  the  patriarchs  were  kings,  nor  that  either  kings 
or  patriarchs  were  heirs  to  Adam,  or  so  much  as  pre- 
tended to  it :  and  one  may  as  well  prove  that  the  pa- 
triarchs were  all  absolute  monarchs ;  that  the  power 
both  of  patriarchs  and  kings  was  only  paternal ;  and 
that  this  power  descended  to  them  from  Adam:  I  say 
all  these  propositions  may  be  as  well  proved  by  a  con- 
fused account  of  a  multitude  of  little  kings  in  the 
West-Indies,  out  of  Ferdinando  Soto,  or  any  of  our 
late  histories  of  the   Northern  America,  or  by  our 
author's  70  kings  of  Greece,  out  of  Homer,  as  by  any 
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thii]^  he  brings  out  of  Scripture,  in  that  multitude  of 
kings  he  has  reckoned  up. 

§  154.  And  methinks  he  should  have  let  Homer  and 
his  wars  of  Troy  alone,  since  his  great  zeal  to  truth  or 
monarchy  carried  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  transport 
against  philosophers  and  poets,  that  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  *'  there  are  too  many  in  these  days  who 
please  themselves   in   running   after  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  to  find  out  such  an  original 
of  government  as  might  promise  them  some  title  to 
liberty,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christianity  and  brings 
ing  in  of  atheism.**    And  yet  these  heathens,  phi- 
losopher Aristotle,  and  poet  Homer,  are  not  rejected  by 
our  zealous  Christian  politician,  whenever  they  offer  any 
thing  that  seems  to  serve  his  turn :  whether  "  to  the 
great  scandal  of  Christianity  and  bringing  in  of  athe- 
ism," let  him  look.     This  I  cannot  but  observe  in  au«- 
thors  who  it  is  visible  write  not  for  truth,  how  ready 
zeal  for  interest  and  party  is  to  entitle  Christianity  to 
their  designs,  and  to  charge  atheism  on  those  who  will 
not,  without  examining,  submit  to  their  doctrines,  and 
blindly  swallow  their  nonsense. 

But  to  return  to  his  Scripture  history,  our  author  far- 
ther tells  us,  p..  18,  that  "  after  the  return  of  the  Is- 
raelites out  of  bondage,  God,  out  of  a  special  care  of 
them,  chose  Moses  and  Joshua  successively  to  govern 
as  princes  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  supreme  fet- 
thers.'*  If  it  be  true  that  they  returned  out  of  bon- 
dage, it  must  be  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  must  imply, 
that  both  before  and  after  this  bondage  they  were  free; 
unless  our  author  will  say  that  changing  of  masters  is 
returning  out  of  bondage ;  or  that  a  slave  returns  out 
of  bondage  when  he  is.  removed  from  one  gaily  to  an- 
other. If  then  they  returned  out  of  bondage,  it  is  plain 
that  in  those  days^  whatever  our  author  in  his  preface 
says  to  the  contrary,  there  was  a  difference  between  a 
son,  a  subject,  and  a  slave;  and  that  neither  the  patri- 
archs before,  nor  their  rulers  after  this  ^'Egyptian 
bondage,  numbered  their  sons  or  subjects  amongst 
their  possessions,'*  and  disposed  of  them  with  as  ab- 
solute a  dominion,  as  they  did  their  other  goods. 
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§  i55.  This  18  evident  in  Jacob  to  whom  Reuben 
offered  his  two  sons  as  pledges;  and  Judah  was  at  last 
surety  for  Benjamin's  safe  return  out  of  Egypt:  which 
all  had  been  vain,  superfluous,  mid  but  a  sort  of  mock- 
ery, if  Jacob  had  had  the  same  power  over  every  one 
of  his  family  as  he  had  over  his  ox  or  his  ass,  as  an 
owner  over  his  substance;  and  the  offers  that  Reuben 
or  Judah  made  had  been  siich  a  security  for  returning 
of  Benjamin,  as  if  a  man  should  take  two  lambs  out  of 
his  lord's  flock,  and  offer  one  as  security  that  he  will 
«afely  restore  the  other. 

§  156.  When  they  were  out  of  this  bondage,  what 
then  ?  "  God  out  of  a  special  care  of  them,  the  Is- 
raelites/' It  is  well  that  once  in  his  book  he  will 
allow  God  to  have  any  care  of  the  people  :  for  in  other 
places  he  speaks  of  mankind  as  if  God  had  no  care  of 
any  part  of  them,  but  only  of  their  monarchs,  and  thikt 
the  rest  of  the  people,  the  societies  of  men,  were  made 
as  so  many  herds  of  cattle,  only  for  the  service,  use, 
and  pleasure  of  their  princes. 

§  157.  **  Chose  Moses  and  Joshua  successively  to  go- 
vern as  princes  ;"  a  shrewd  argument  our  author  has 
found  out  to  prove  God's  care  of  the  fatherly  autho- 
rity, and  Adam's  heirs,  that  here,  as  an  expression  of 
his  care  of  his  own  people,  he  chooses  those  for  princes 
over  them  that  had  not  the  least  pretence  to  either. 
The  persons  choset  were  Moses,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  Joshua  of  the.  tribe  of  Ephraim,  neither  of  which 
had  any  title  of  fatherhood.  But,  says  our  author,  they 
were  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  supreme  fathers.  If 
God  had  any  where  as  plainly  declared  his  choice  of 
such  fathers  to  be  rulers,  as  he  did  of  Moses  and  Jo- 
shua, we  might  believe  Moses  and  Joshua  were  in  their 
place  and  stead :  but  that  being  the  question  in  debate, 
till  that  be  better  proved,  Moses  being  chosen  by  God 
to  be  ruler  of  his  people,  will  no  more  prove  that  go- 
vernment belonged  to  Adam's  heir,  or  to  the  father- 
hood, than  God's  choosing  Aaron  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
to  be  priest,  will  prove  that  the  priesthood  belonged 
to  Adam's  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers;  since  God  would 
choose  Aaron  to  be  priest,  and  Moses  ruler  in  Israel^ 
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thoHgh  neither  of  those  offices  were  settled  on  Adam's 
heir  or  the  fatherhood* 

§  158,  OUr  author  goes  on,  '^  And  after  them  like- 
wise for  a  time  he  raised  up  judges,  to  defend  his 
people  in  time  of  peril/'  p.  18*  This  proves  fatherly 
authority  to  be  the  original  of  government,  and  that 
it  descended  from  Adam  to  his  heirs  just  as  well  as 
what  went  before :  only  here  our  author  seems  to  con- 
fess that  these  judges,  who  were  all  the  governors  they 
then  had,  were  only  men  of  valour,  whom  they  made 
their  generals  to  defend  them  in  time  of  peril;  and 
cannot  God  raise  up  such  men,  unless  fatherhood  have 
a  title  to  government  ? 

§  159 •  But  says  our  author,  "  when  God  gave  the 
Israelites  kings,  he  re-established  the  ancient  and 
prime  right  of  lineal  succession  to  paternal  govern- 
ment." p.  18. 

§  160.  How  did  God  re-establish  it?  by  a  law,  a 
positive  command  ?  We  find  no  such  thing.    Our  au- 
thor means,  then,  that  when  God  gave  them  a  king,  in 
giving  them  a  king,  he  re-established  the  right,  &Ct   To 
re-establish  de  facto  the  right  of  lineal  succession  to  pa- 
ternal government  is  to  put  a  man  in  possession  of  that 
government  which  his  fathers  did  enjoy,  and  he  by  li- 
neal succession  had  a  right  to:  for,  first,  if  it  were  an^"^ 
other  govei;nment  than  what  his  ancestor  had,  it  was  not 
succeeding  to  an  ancient  right,  but  beginning  a  new 
one :  for  if  a  prince  should  give  a  man,  besides  his  an- 
cient patrimony,  which  for  some  ages  his  family  had 
been  disseised  of,  an  additional  estate,  never  before  in 
the  possession  of  his  ancestors,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
re-establish  the  right  of  lineal  succession  to  -any  more 
than  what  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors. 
If  therefore  the  power  the  kings  of  Israel  had  were 
any  thing  more  than  Isaac  or  Jacob  had,  it  was  not  the 
re-establishing  in  them  the  right  of  succession  to  apowec, 
but  giving  them  a  new  power,  however  you  please  to 
call  it,  paternal  or  not :  and  whether  Isaac  and  Jacob 
had  the  same  power  that  the  kings  of  Israel  had,  I  de- 
sire any  one,  by  what  has  been  above  said,  to  consider; 
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and  I  do  not  think  he  will  find  that  either  Ahraham, 
Isaac^  or  Jacobs  had  any  regal  power  at  alL 

§  161.  Next,  there  can  be  *'  no  re-establishment  of 
the  prime  and  ancient  right  of  lineal  succession"  to 
any  thing,  unless  he  that  is  put  in  possession  of  it  has 
the  right  to  succeed,  and  be  the  true  and  next  heir  to 
him  he  succeeds  to.  Can  that  be  a  re-establishment 
which  begins  in  a  new  famUy  ?  or  that  the  ''  re-esta- 
blishment of  an  ancient  right  of  lineal  succession,^' 
when  a  crown  is  given  to  one  who  has  no  right  of  suc- 
cession to  it ;  and  who,  if  the  lineal  succession  had  gone 
on,  had  been  out  of  all  possibility  of  pretence  to  it  ? 
Saul,  the  first  king  God  gave  the  Israelites,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Was  the  *'  ancient  and  prime  right 
of  lineal  succession  re-established^'  in  him  ?  The  next 
was  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  posterity  of 
Judah,  Jacob's  third  son.  Was  the  ^'  ancient  and  prime 
right  of  lineal  succession  to  paternal  government  re- 
established in  him  V  or  in  Solomon,  his  younger  son 
and  successor  in  the  throne  ?  or  in  Jeroboam  over  the 
ten  tribes  ?  or  in  Athaliah,  a  woman  who  reigned  six 
years,  an  utter  stranger  to  the  royal  blood  ?  "  If  the 
ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  succession  to  pater- 
nal government  were  re-established'*  in  any  of  these  or 
their  posterity,  '*  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  li- 
neal succession  to  paternal  government"  belongs  to 
younger  brothers  as  well  as  elder,  and  may  be  re-esta- 
blished in  any  man  living :  for  whatever  younger  bro- 
thers, "  by  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  succes- 
sion," may  have  as  well  as  the  elder,  that  every  man 
living  may  have  a  right  to  by  lineal  succession,  and 
Sir  Robert  as  well  as  any  other.  And  so  what  a  brave 
right  of  lineal  succession  to  his  paternal  or  regal  go- 
vernment our  author  has  re-established,  for  the  securing 
the  rights  and  inheritance  of  crowns,  where  every  one 
,may  have  it,  let  the  world  consider. 

§  162.  But  says  our  author,  however,  p.  19>  '*  When- 
soever Grod  made  choice  of  any  special  person  to  be 
king,  he  intended  that  the  issue  also  should  have  be- 
nefit thereof,  as  being  comprehended  sufficiently  in 
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the  person  of  the  father^  although  the  father  was  only 
named  in  the  grant."  This  yet  will  not  help  out 
succession :  for  if,  as  our  author  says^  the  benefit  of 
the  grant  be  intended  to  the  is^sue.  of  the  grantee^  this 
will  not  direct  the  succession ;  since,  if  God  give  any 
thing  to  a  man  and  his  issue  in  general,  the  claim  can- 
not be  to  any  one  of  that  issue  in  particular  ;  every  one 
that  is  of  his  race  will  have  an  eq^ual  right.  If  it  be 
said,  our  author  meant  heir,  I  believe  our  author  was 
as  willing  as  any  body  to  have  used  that  word,  if.it 
would  have  served  his  turn :  but  Solomon,  who  suc- 
ceeded David  in  the  throne,  being  no  more  his  heir  than 
Jeroboam,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the 
ten  tribes,  was  his  issue,  our  author  had  reason  to  avoid 
saying,  that  God  intended  it  to  the  heirs,  when  that 
would  not  hold  in  a  succession,  which  our  author  could 
not  except  against ;  and  so  he  has  left  his  succession  as 
undetermined,  as  if  he  had  said  nothing  about  it :  for 
if  the  regal  power  be  given  by  God  to  a  man  and  his 
issue,  as  the  land  of  Canaan  was  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed,  must  they  not  all  have  a  title  to  it,  all  share  in  it? 
And  one  may  as  well  say,  that  by  God*s  grant  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  to  belong 
only  to  one  of  his  seed,  exclusive  of  all  others,  as  by 
God's  grant  of  dominion  to  a  man  and  his  issue>  this 
dominion  was  to  belong  in  peculiar  to  one  of  his  issue 
exclusive  of  all  others. 

§  163.  But  how  will  our  author  prove  that  whenso- 
ever God  made  choice  of  any  special  person  to  be  a  king, 
he  intended  that  ''  the  (I  suppose  he  means  his)  issue 
also  should  have  benefit  thereof?"  has  he  so  soon  for- 
got Moses  and  Joshua,  whom  in  this  very  section,  he 
says,  ^*  God  out  of  a  special  care  chose  to  govern  as 
princes/'  and  the  judges  that  God  raised  up  ?  Had  not 
these  princes,  having  the  same  authority  of  the  su- 
preme fatherhood,  the  same  power  that  the  kings  had ; 
and  being  specially  chosen  by  God  himself,  should  not 
their  issue  have  the  benefit  of  that  choice,  as  well  as 
David's  or  Solomon's  ?  If  these  had  the  paternal  autho- 
rity put  into  their  hands  immediately  by  God,  why  had 
not  their  issue  the  benefit  of  this  grant  in  a  succession 
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to  this  power  ?  Or  if  they  had  it  as  Adam's  heirs^  why 
did  not  their  heirs  enjoy  it  after  them  by  right  descend- 
ing to  them  ?  for  they  could  not  he  heirs  to  one  another. 
Was  the  power  the  same,  and  from  the  same  original^ 
in  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  Judges,  as  it  was  in  David 
and  the  kings ;  and  was  it  inheritable  in  one  and  not 
in  the  other?  If  it  was  not  paternal  authority,  then 
God's  own  people  were  governed  by  those  that  had 
not  paternal  authority,  and  those  governors  did  well 
enough  without  it :  if  it  were  paternal  authority,  an^ 
God  chose  the  persons  that  were  to  exercise  it,  our 
author's  rule  fails,  that  '^  whensoever  God  makes  choice 
of  any  person  to  be  supreme  ruler,''  (for  I  suppose 
the  name  king  has  no  spell  in  it,  it  is  not  the  title,  but 
the  power  makes  the  difference),  ^  he  intends  that  the 
issue  also  should  have  the  benefit  of  it,''  since  from 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  David's  time,  400  years, 
the  issue  was  never  *'  so  sufficiently  comprehended  in 
the  person  of  the  father,"  as  that  any  son,  aft^r  the  death 
of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  government  amongst 
all  those  judges  that  judged  Israel.  If  to  avoid  this,  it 
be  said,  God  always  chose  the  person  of  the  successor, 
and  so,  transferring  the  fatherly  authority  to  him,  ex- 
cluded his  issue  from  succeeding  to  it,  that  is  manifestly 
not  so  in  the  story  of  Jephthah,  where  he  articled  with 
the  people,  and  they  made  him  judge  over  them,  bs  is 
plain,  Judg.  xi. 

^  164.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  say,  that  '^  whensoever 
God  chooses  any  special  person  to  have  the  exercise 
of  paternal  authority,"  (for  if  that  be  not  to  be  king, 
I  desire  to  know  the  difference  between  a  king  and 
one  having  the  exercise  of  paternal  authority),  *' he  in- 
tends the  issue  also  should  have  the  benefit  of  it," 
since  we  find  the  authority  the  judges  had  ended  with 
them,  and  descended  not  to  their  issue  i  and  if  the 
judges  had  not  paternal  authority,  I  fear  it  will  trouble 
our  author,  or  any  of  the  friends  to  his  principles,  to 
tell  who  had  then  the  paternal  authority,  that  is,  the 
government  and  supreme  power  amongst  the  Israelites : 
and  I  suspect  they  must  confess  that  the  chosen  people 
of  God  continued  a  people  several  hundreds  of  years. 
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without  any  knowledge  or  thought  of  this  paternal  au- 
thority^ or  any  appearance  of  monarchical  government 
at  all. 

§  165.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  he  need  but  read  the 
story  of  the  Levite,  and  the  war  thereupon  with  the 
Benjamites,  in  the  three  last  chapters  of  Judges ;  and 
when  he  finds,  that  the  Levite  appeals  to  the  people  for 
justice,  that  it  was  the  tribes  and  the  congregation  that 
debated,  resolved,  and  directed  all  that  was  done  on 
that  occasion ;  he  must  conclude,  either  that  God  was 
not"  careful  to  preserve  the  fatherly  authority"  amongst 
his  own  chosen  people ;  or  else  that  the  fatherly  autho- 
rity may  be  preserved  where  there  is  no  monarchical 
government:  if  the  latter,  then  it  will  follow,  that 
though  fatherly  authority  be  ever  so  well  proved,  yet  it 
tvill  not  infer  a  necessity  of  monarchical  government ; 
if  the  former,  it  will  seem  very  strange  and  impro- 
bable, that  God  should  ordain  fatherly  authority  to  be 
so  sacred  amongst  the  sons  of  men,  that  there  could  be  no 
power  or  government  without  it,  and  yet  that  amongst 
his  own  people,  even  whilst  he  is  providing  a  govern- 
ment for  them,  and  therein  prescribes  rules  to  the  se- 
veral states  and  relations  of  men,  this  great  and  funda- 
mental one,  this  most  material  and  necessary  of  all  the 
rest,  should  be  concealed,  and  lie  neglected  for  400 
years  after. 

§  166.  Before  I  leave  this,  I  must  ask  how  our  au- 
thor knows  that  *'  whensoever  God  makes  choice  of 
any  special  person  to  be  king,  he  intends  that  the 
issue  should  have  the  benefit  thereof?**  Does  God  by 
the  law  of  nature  or  revelation  say  so  ?  By  the  same  law 
also  he  must  say,  which  of  his  issue  must  enjoy  the  crown 
in  succession,  and  so  point  out  the  heir,  or  else  leave  his 
issue  to  divide  or  scramble  for  the  government :  both 
alike  absurd,  and  such  as  will  destroy  the  benefit  of  such 
grant  to  the  issue.  When  any  such  declaration  of  God's 
intention  is  produced,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  believe 
God  intends  it  so ;  but  till  that  be  done,  our  author 
must  show  us  some  better  warrant,  before  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  receive  him  as  the  authentic  revealer  of 
God's  intentions. 
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§  167.  ^'The  issue,** says  our  author/Ms  comprehended 

sufficiently  in  the  person  of  the  father,  although  the 
father  only  was  named  in  the  grant :"  and  yet  God, 
when  he  gave  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham,  Gen. 
xiii.  15,  thought  fit  to  put  his  seed  into  the  grant  too : 
so  the  priesthood  was  given  to  Aaron  and  his  seed ;  and 
the  crown  God  gave  not  only  to  David,  but  his  seed 
also :  and  however  our  author  assures  us  that  "  God 
intends  that  the  issue  should  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
when  he  chooses  any  person  to  be  king,"  yet  we  see 
that  the  kingdom  which  he  gave  to  Saul,  without  men- 
tioning his  seed  after  him,  never  came  tp  any  of  his 
issue :  and  why,  when  God  chose  a  person  to  be  king, 
he  should  intend  that  his  issue  should  have  the  benefit 
of  it,  more  than  when  he  chose  one  to  be  judge  in 
Israel,  I  would  fain  know  a  reason ;  or  why  does  a  grant 
of  fatherly  authority  to  a  king  more  comprehend  the 
issue,  than  when  a  like  grant  is  made  to  a  judge  ?  Is  pa- 
ternal authority  by  right  to  descend  to  the  issue  of  one, 
and  not  of  the  other  ?  There  will  need  some  reason  to 
be  shown  of  this  difference  more  than  the  name,  when 
the  thing  given  is  the  same  fatherly  authority,  and  the 
manner  of  giving  it,  God's  choice  of  the  person,  the 
same  too;  for  I  suppose  our  author,  when  he  says, 
''  God  raised  up  judges,"  will  by  no  means  allow  they 
were  chosen  by  the  people. 

§  1 68.  But  since  our  author  has  so  confidently  assured 
us  of  the  care  of  God  to  preserve  the  fatherhood,  and 
pretends  to  build  all  he  says  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture,  we  may  well  expect  that  that  people,  whose 
law,  constitution,  and  history  are  chiefly  contained  in 
the  Scripture,  should  furnish  him  with  the  clearest  in- 
stances of  God's  care  of  preserving  the  fatherly  autho- 
rity in  that  people  who  it  is  agreed  he  had  a  most  pe- 
culiar care  of.  Let  us  see  then  what  state  this  paternal 
authority  or  government  was  in  amongst  the  Jews  from 
their  beginning  to  be  a  people.  It  was  omitted  by  our 
author's  confession,  from  their  coming  into  Egypt,  till 
their  return  out  of  that  bondage,  above  200  years :  from 
thence  till  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  king,  about  400 
years  more,  our  author  gives  but  a  very  slender  account 
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of  it ;  nor  indeed  all  that  time  are  there  the  least  foot- 
steps of  paternal  or  regal  government  amongst  them. 
But  then,  says  our  author,  *'God  re-estahlished  the 
ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  succession  to  paternal 
government." 

§  169.  What  a  "lineal  succession  to  paternal  go- 
vernment" was  then  established  we  have  already  seen. 
I  only  now  consider  how  long  this  lasted,  and  that 
was  to  their  captivity,  about  500  years :  from  thence 
to  their  destruction  by  the  Romans,  above  650  years 
after,  the  '^  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  succession 
to  paternal  government"  was  again  lost,  and  they  con- 
tinued a  people  in  the  promised  land  without  it.  So 
that  of  1750  years  that  they  were  God's  peculiar  people, 
they  had  hereditary  kingly  government  amongst  them 
not  one-third  of  the  time ;  and  of  that  time  there  is  not 
the  least  footstep^  of  one  moment  of  '^paternal  govern- 
ment, nor  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  and  prime 
right  of  lineal  succession  to  it,"  whether  we  suppose  it 
to  be  derived,  as  from  its  fountain,  from  David,  Saul, 
Abraham,  or,  which  upon  our  author's  principles  is  the 
only  true,  from  Adam. 
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BOOK  II. 
CHAPTER  I. 

§  1.  It  having  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  discourse, 
1.  That  Adatn  had  not,  either  by  natural  right  of 
fatherhood^  or  by  positive  donation  from  God,  any 
such  authority  over  his  children,  or  dominion  over  the 
world,  as  is  pretended : 

Q.  That  if  he  had,  his  heirs  yet  had  no  right  to  it : 

3.  That  if  his  heirs  had,  there  being  no  l^w  of  na-^ 
ture  nor  positive  law  of  God  that  determines  which  is 
the  right  heir  in  all  cases  that  may  arise,  the  right  of 
succession,  and  consequently  of  bearing  rule,  could  not 

'  have  been  certainly  determined : 

4.  That  if  even  that  had  been  determined,  yet  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  eldest  line  of  Adqm's  poste- 
rity being  so  long  since  utterly  lost,  that  in  the  races 
of  mankind  and  families  of  the  world  there  remains 
not  to  one  above  another  the  least  pretence  to  be  the 
eldest  house,  and  to  have  the  right  of  inheritance  : 

All  these  premises  having,  as  I  think,  been  clearly 
made  out,  it  is  impossible  that  the  rulers  now  on  earth 
should  make  any  benefit,  or  derive  any  the  least  shadow 
of  authority  from  that,  which  is  held  to  be  the  fountain 
of  all  power,  *'  Adam's  private  dominion  and  paternal 
jurisdiction ;"  so  that  he  that  will  not  give  just  occa- 
sion to  think  that  all  government  in  the  world  is  the 
product  only  of  force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live 
together  by  no  other  rules  but  that  of  beasts,  where 
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the  strongest  carries  it,  and  so.  lay  a  foundation  for 
perpetual  disorder  and  mischief,  tumult,  sedition,  and 
rebellion,  (things  thiat  the  followers  of  that  hypothesis 
so  loudly  cry  out  against)  must  of  necessity  find  out 
another  rise  of  government,  another  original  of  political 
power,  and  another  way  of  designing  and  knowing  the 
persons  that  have  it,  than  what  sir  Robert  Filmer  hath 
taught  us, 

§  2.  To  this  purpose,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  set  down  what  I  take  to  be  political  power ;  that 
the  power  of  a  magistrate  over  a  subject  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  a  father  over  his  children,  a 
master  over  his  servants,  a  husband  over  his  wife,  and 
a  lord  over  his  slave.  All  which  distinct  powers  hap- 
pening sometimes  together  in  the  same  man,  if  he  be 
considered  under  these  different  relations,  it  may  help 
us  to  distinguish  these  powers  one  from  another,  and 
ahow  the  difference  betwixt  a  ruler  of  a  commonwealth, 
a  father  of  a  family,  and  a  captain  of  a  galley. 

§  3.  Political  power,  then,  I  take  to  be  a  right  of 
making  laws  with  penalties  of  death,  and  consequently 
all  less  penalties,  for  the  regulating  and  preserving  of 
property,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  community, 
in  the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth  from  foreign  injury;  and  all  this  only 
for  the  public  good. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Of  the  State  of  Nature. 


§  4.  To  understand  political  power  right,  and  de- 
rive it  from  its  original,  we  must  consider  what  state 
all  men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is,  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom  to  order  their  actions  and  dispose  of  their 
possessions  and  persons,  as  they  think  fit,  within  the 
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bounds  of  the  law  of  nature ;  without  asking  leave,  or 
depending  upon  the  will  of  any  other  man. 

A  state  also  of  equality,  wherein  all  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  is  reciprocal,  no  one  having  more  than  an- 
other ;  there  being  nothing  more  evident  than  that 
creatures  of  the  same  species  and  rank,  promiscuously 
born  to  all  the  same  advantages  of  nature,  and  the  use 
of  the  same  faculties,  should  also  be  equal  one  amongst 
another  without  subordination  or  subjection;  unless  the 
Lord  and  Master  of  them  all  should,  by  any  manifest  de- 
claration of  his  will,  set  one  above  another,  and  confer 
on  him,  by  an  evident  and  clear  appointment,  an  un» 
doubted  right  to  dominion  and  sovereignty. 

§  5.  This  equality  of  men  by  nature  the  judicious 
Hooker  looks  upon  as  so  evident  in  itself,  and  beyond 
all  question,  that  he  makes  it  the  foundation  of  that 
obligation  to  mutual  love  amongst  men,  on  which  he 
builds  the  duties  we  owe  one  another,  and  from  whence 
he  derives  the  great  maxims  of  justice  and  charity.  His 
words  are,  .  . 

"  The  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought  men  to 
know  that  it  is  no  less  their  duty  to  love  others  than 
themselves;  for  seeing  those  things  which  are  equal 
must  needs  all  have  one  measure  ;  if  I  cannot  but  wish 
to  receive  good,  even  as  much  at  every  man's  hands  as 
any  man  can  wish  unto  his  own  soul,  how  should  I 
look  to  have  any  part  of  my  desire  herein  satisfied,  un- 
less myself  be  careful  to  satisfy  the  like  desire,  which 
is  undoubtedly  in  other  men,  being  of  one  and  the 
same  nature?  To  have  any  thing  offered  them  re- 
pugnant to  this  desire  must  needs  in  all  respects  grieve 
them  as  much  as  me ;  so  that,  if  I  do  harm,  I  must 
look  to  suffer,  there  being  no  reason  that  others  should 
show  greater  measure  of  love  to  me  than  they  have  by 
me  showed  unto  them :  my  desire  therefore  to  be  loved 
of  my  equals  in  nature,  as  much  as  possibly  may  be,  im- 
poseth  upon  me  a  natural  duty  of  bearing  to  them-ward 
fully  the  like  affection :  from  which  relation  of  equality 
between  ourselves  and  them  that  are  as  ourselves,  what 
several  rules  and  canons  natural  reason  hath  drawn, 
for  direction  of  life,  no  man  is  ignorant." 
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.  §  6.  But  though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not 
9,  state  of  licence  :  though  man  in  that  state  have  an 
uncontrollable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  person  or  pos- 
sessions, yet  he  has  not  liberty  to  destroy  himself,  or  so 
much  as  any  creature  in  his  possession,  but  where  some 
nobler  use  than  its  bare  preservation  calls  for  it.  The 
state  of  nature  has  a  law  of  nature  to  govern  it,  which 
obliges  every  one :  and  reason,  which  is  that  law,  teaches 
all  mankind,  who  will  but  consult  it,  that  being  all 
equal  and  independent,  no  one  ought  to  harm  another 
in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  possessions:  for  men 
being  all  the  workmanship  of  one  omnipotent  and  in- 
finitely wise  Maker ;  all  the  servants  of  one  sovereign 
Master,  sent  into  the  world  by  his  order,  and  about  his 
business ;  they  are  his  property,  whose  workmanship 
they  are,  made  to  last  during  his,  not  another's  plea- 
sure :  and  being  furnished  with  like  faculties,  sharing 
all  in  one  community  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  sup- 
posed any  such  subordination  among  us  that  may  au- 
thorize us  to  destroy  another,  as  if  we  were  made  for 
one  another's  uses,  as  the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures  are 
for  ours.  Every  one,  as  he  is  bound  to  preserve  him- 
self, and  not  to  quit  his  station  wilfully,  so  by  the  like 
reason,  when  his  own  preservation  comes  not  in  com- 
petition, ought  he,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  preserve  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  may  not,  unless  it  be  to  do  justice 
to  an  offender,  take  away  or  impair  the  life,  or  what 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  life,  the  liberty,  health, 
limb,  or  goods  of  another. 

§  7-  And  that  all  men  may  be  restrained  from  in- 
vading others'  rights,  and  from  doing  hurt  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  law  of  nature  be  observed,  which  willeth 
the  peace  and  preservation  of  all  mankind,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  of  nature  is,  in  that  state,  put  into 
every  man's  hands,  whereby  every  one  has  a  right  to 
punish  the  transgressors  of  that  law  to  such  a  degree 
as  may  hinder  its  violation :  for  the  law  of  nature 
would,  as  all  other  laws  that  concern  men  in  this 
world,  be  in  vain,  if  there  were  nobody  that  in  the 
Btate  of  nature  had  a  power  to  execute  that  law,  and 
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thereby  preserve  the  innocent^  and  restrain  offenders. 
And  if  any  one  in  the  state  of  nature  may  punish  an- 
other for  any  evil  he  has  done^  every  one  may  do  so : 
for  in  that  state  of  perfect  equality,  where  naturally 
there  is  no  superiority  or  jurisdiction  of  one  over  an- 
other, what  any  may  do  in  prosecution  of  that  law 
every  one  must  needs  have  a  right  to  do. 

§  8.  And  thus,  in  the  state  of  nature,  "  one  man 
comes  by  a  power  over  another  ;*'  but  yet  no  absolute 
or  arbitrary  power  to  use  a  criminal,  when  he  has  got 
him  in  his  hands,  according  to  the  passionate  heats  or 
boundless  extravagancy  of  his  own  will ;  but  only  to  re* 
tribute  to  him,  so  far  as  calm  reason  and  conscience  dic- 
tate, what  is  proportionate  to  his  transgression ;  which 
is  so  much  as  may  serve  for  reparation  and  restraint : 
for  these  two  are  the  only  reasons  why  one  man  may 
lawfully  do  harm  to  another,  which  is  that  we  call 
punishment.  In  transgressing  the  law  of  nature,  the 
offender  declares  himself  to  live  by  another  rule  than 
that  of  reason  and  common  equity,  which  is  that  mea- 
sure God  has  set  to  the  actions  of  men  for  their  mutual 
security;  and  so  he  becomes  dangerous  to  mankind^  the 
tie,  which  is  to  secure  them  from  injury  and  violence, 
being  slighted  and  broken  by  him :  which  being  a  tres- 
pass against  the  whole  species,  and  the  peace  and  safety 
of  it,  provided  for  by  the  law  of  nature ;  every  man 
upon  this  score,  by  the  right  he  hath  to  preserve  man- 
kmd  in  general,  may  restrain,  or,  w^here  it  is  necessary, 
destroy  things  noxious  to  them,  and  so  may  bring  such 
evil  on  any  one,  who  hath  transgressed  that  law,  as 
may  make  him  repent  the  doing  of  it,  and  thereby 
deter  him,  and  by  his  example  others,  from  doing  the 
like  mischief.  And  in  this  case,  and  upon  this  ground, 
'*  every  man  hath  a  right  to  punish  the  offender,  and 
be  executioner  of  the  law  of  nature.** 

§  9.  I  doubt  not  but  this  will  seem  a  very  strange 
doctrine  to  some  men :  but,  before  they  conaemn  it,  I 
desire  them  to  resolve  me  by  what  right  any  prince  or 
state  can  put  to  death  or  punish  an  dlien  for  any  crime 
he  commits  in  their  country.    It  is  certain  their  laws. 
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by  virtue  of  any  sanction  they  receive  from  the  pro- 
mulgated will  of  the  legislative,  reach  not  a  stranger : 
they  speak  not  to  him,  nor,  if  they  did,  is  he  bound  to 
hearken  to  them.  The  legislative  authority,  by  which 
they  are  in  force  over  the  subjects  of  that  common- 
wealth, hath  no  power  over  him.  Those  who  have  the 
supreme  power  of  making  laws  in  England,  France,  or 
Holland,  are  to  an  Indian  but  like  the  rest  of  .the 
world,  men  without  authority:  and  therefore,  if  by  the 
law  of  nature  every  man  hath  not  a  power  to  punish 
offences  against  it,  as  he  soberly  judges  the  case  to  re- 
quire»  I  see  not  how  the  magistrates  of  any  community 
can  punish  an  alien  of  another  country ;  since,  in  re- 
ference to  him,  they  can  have  no  more  power  than 
what  every  man  naturally  may  have  over  another. 

§  10.  Besides  the  crime  which  consists  in  violating 
the  law,  and  varying  from  the  right  rule  of  reason, 
whereby  a  man  so  for  becomes  degenerate,  and  de- 
clares himself  to  quit  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  to  be  a  noxious  creature,  there  is  commonly  injury 
done  to  some  person  or  other,  and  some  other  man  re- 
ceives damage  by  his  transgression :  in  which  case  he 
who  hath  received  any  damage,  has,  besides  the  right 
of  punishment  common  to  him  with  other  men,  a  par- 
ticular rigbt  to  seek  reparation  from  him  that  has  done 
it :  and  any  other  person,  who  finds  it  just,  may  also 
join  with  him  that  is  injured,,  and  assist  him  in  re- 
covering from  the  offender  so  much  as  may  make 
satisfaction  for  the  harm  he  has  suffered. 

§  11.  From  these  two  distinct  rights,  the  one  of  pu- 
nishing the  crime  for  restraint,  and  preventing  the  like 
offence,  which  right  of  punishing  is  m  every  body;  the 
other  of  taking  reparation,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
injured  party;  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  magistrate,  who 
by  being  magistrate  hath  the  common  right  of  punish- 
ing put  into  his  hands»  can  often,  where  the  public 
good  demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit  the 
punishment  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own  authority, 
but  yet  cannot  remit  the  satisfaction  due  to  any  private 
man  for  the  damage  he  hasreceived.    That  he  who  has 
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suffered  the  damage  has  a  right  to  demand  in  his  own 
name^^and  he  alone  can  remit:  the  damnified  person 
has  this  power  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  goods  or 
service  of  the  offender^  hy  right  of  self-preservation,  as 
every  man  has  a  power  to  punish  the  crime,  to  prevent 
its  heing  committed  again,  "  by  the  right  he  has  of 
preserving  all  mankind,"  and  doing  all  reasonable 
things  he  can  in  order  to  that  end :  and  thus  it  is  that 
every  man,  in  the  state  of  nature,  has  a  power  to  kill 
a  murderer,  both  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  like 
injury,  which  no  reparation  can  compensate,  by  the 
example  of  the  punishment  that  attends  it  from  every 
body ; .  and  also  to  secure  men  from  the  attempts  of  a 
criminal,  who  having  renounced  reason,  the  common 
rule  and  measure  God  hath  given  to  mankind,  hath,  by 
the  unjust  violence  and  slaughter  he  hath  committed 
upon  one,  declared  war  against  all  mankind ;  and  there- 
fore may  be  destroyed  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  one  of  those 
wild  savage  beasts  with  whom  men  can  have  no  society 
nor  security :  and  upon  this  is  grounded  that  great  law 
of  nature,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed."  And  Cain  was  so  fully  convinced 
that  every  one  had  a  right  to  destroy  such  a  criminal, 
that,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he  cries  out, 
"  Every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me  ;**  so  plain 
was  it  writ  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

§  12.  By  the  same  reason  may  a  man  in  the  state  of 
nature  punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law.  It  will 
perhaps  be  demanded,  with  death?  I  answer,  each  trans- 
gression may  be  punished  to  that  degree,  and  with  so 
much  severity,  as  will  sufiice  to  make  it  an  ill  bargain 
to  the  offender,  give  him  cause  to  repent,  and  terrify 
others  from  doing  the  like.  Every  offence,  that  can  be 
committed  in  the  state  of  nature,  may  in  the  state  of  na- 
ture be  also  punished  equally,  and  as  far  forth,  as  it  may 
in  a  commonwealth :  for  though  it  would  be  beside  my 
present  purpose  to  enter  here  into  the  particulars  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  its  measures  of  punishment,  yet  it  is 
certain  there  is  such  a  law,  and  that  too  as  intelligible 
and  plain  to  a  rational  creature,  and  a  studier  of  that 
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law^  as  the  positive  laws  of  commonwealths ;  nay,  pos- 
.  sibly  plainer,  as  much  as  reason  is  easier  to  be  under- 
stood than  the  fancies  and  intricate  contrivances  of 
men»  following  contrary  and  hidden  interests  put  into 
words ;  for  so  truly  are  a  great  part  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  countries,  which  are  only  so  far  right,  as  they 
are  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  are 
to  be  regulated  and  interpreted. 

§  IS.  To  this  strange  doctrine,  viz.  That  "in  the 
state  of  nature  every  one  has  the  executive  power  "  of 
the  law  of  nature,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  objected, 
that  it  is  unreasonable  for  men  to  be  judges  in  their 
own  cases,  that  self-love  will  make  men  partial  to  them^ 
selves  and  their  friends :  and,  on  the  other  side,  that 
ill-nature,  passion,  and  revenge  will  carry  them  too  far 
in  punishing  others ;  and  hence  nothing  but  confusion 
and  disorder  will  follow :  and  that  therefore  God  hath 
certainly  appointed  government  to  restrain  the  par- 
tiality and  violence  of  men.  I  easily  grant,  that  civil 
government  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  the  state  of  nature,  which  must  certainly 
be  great,  where  men  may  be  judges  in  their  own  case ; 
since  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined,  that  he  who  was  so  un- 
just as  to  do  his  brother  an  injury^  will  scarce  be  so 
just  as  to  condemn  himself  for  it :  but  I  shall  desire 
those  who  ipake  this  objection  to  remember,  that  abso-^ 
lute  monarchs  are  but  men ;  and  if  government  is  to 
be  the  remedy  of  those  evils,  which  necessarily  follow 
from  men's  being  judges  in  their  own  cases,  and  the 
state  of  nature  is  therefore  not  to  be  endured ;  I  desire 
to  know  what  kind  of  government  that  is,  and  how 
much  better  it  is  than  the  state  of  nature,  where  one 
man,  commanding  a  multitude,  has  the  liberty  to  be 
judge  in  his  own  case,  and  may  do  to  all  his  subjects 
whatever  he  pleases,  without  the  least  liberty  to  any 
one  to  question  or  control  those  who  execute  his  plea- 
sure ?  and  in  whatsoever  he  doth,  whether  led  by  reason, 
mistake,  or  passion,  must  be  submitted  to  ?  Much  better 
it  is  in  the  state  of  nature,  wherein  men  are  not  bound 
to  submit  to  the  unjust  will  of  another :  and  if  he  that 
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Judges,  judges  amiss  in  his  own,  or  any  other  case,  he 
is  answrerable  for  it  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

§  14.  It  is  often  asked^  as  a  mighty  objection,  **  where 
are  or  ever  were  there  any  men  in  such  a  state  of  na* 
tare  ?"  To  which  it  may  suffice  as  an  answer  at  pre- 
sent, that  since  all  princes  and  rulers  of  independent 
governments,  all  through  the  world,  are  in  a  state  of 
nature,  it  is  plain  the  world  never  was,  nor  ever  will 
be,  without  numbers  of  men  in  that  state.  I  have 
named  all  governors  of  independent  communities,  whe- 
ther they  are,  or  are  not,  in  league  with  others  :  for  it 
is  not  every  compact  that  puts  an  end  to  the  state  of 
nature  between  men,  but  only  this  one  of  agreeing 
together  mutually  to  enter  into  one  community,  and 
make  one  body  politic ;  other  promises  and  compacts 
men  may  make  one  with  another;  and  yet  still  be  in 
the  state  of  nature.  The  promises  and  bargains  for 
truck,  &c.  between  the  two  men  in  the  desert  island, 
mentioned  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  history  of 
Peru ;  or  between  a  Swiss  and  an  Indian,  in  the  woods 
of  America ;  are  binding  to  them,  though  they  are  per- 
fectly in  a  state  of  nature,  in  reference  to  one  another : 
for  truth  and  keeping  of  faith  belongs  to  men  as  men, 
and  not  as  members  of  society. 

§  15.  To  those  that  say,  there  were  never  any  men  in 
the  state  of  nature,  I  will  not  only  oppose  the  authority 
of  the  judicious  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.i.  sect.  10,  where 
he  says,  **  The  laws  which  have  been  hitherto  men- 
tioned," i.  e.  the  laws  of  nature,  *'  do  bind  men  abso- 
lutely, even  as  they  are  men,  although  they  have  never 
any  settled  fellowship,  never  any  isolemn  agreement 
amongst  themselves  what  to  do,  or  not  to  do :  but  for- 
asmuch as  we  are  not  by  ourselves  sufficient  to  furnish 
ourselves  with  competent  store  of  things,  needful  for 
such  a  life  as  our  nature  doth  desire,  a  life  fit  for  the 
dignity  of  man ;  therefore  to  supply  those  defects  and 
imperfections  which  are  in  us,  as  living  singly  and 
solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  seek 
communion  and  fellowship  with  others.  This  was  the 
€ause  of  men's  uniting  themselves  at  first  in  politic 
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societies."  But  I  moreover  affirm^  that  all  men  are 
naturally  in  that  state^  and  remun  so^  till  by  their  own 
consents  they  make  themselves  members  of  some  po- 
litic society ;  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  sequel  of  this  dis* 
course  to  make  it  very  clear. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  State  of  War. 


.  §  16.  The  state  of  war  is  a  state  of  enmity  and  de- 
struction :  and  therefore  declaring  by  word  or  action^ 
not  a  passionate  and  hasty,  but  a  sedate,  settled  design 
upon  another  man's  life,  puts  him  in  a  state  of  war 
with  him  against  whom  he  has  declared  such  an  in- 
tention, and  so  has  exposed  his  life  to  the  other's  power 
to  be  taken  away  by  him,  or  any  one  that  joins  with 
him  in  his  defence,  and  espouses  his  quarrel ;  it  being 
reasonable  and  just,  I  should  have  a  right  to  destroy 
that  which  threatens  me  with  destruction :  for,  by  the 
^fundamental  law  of  nature,  man  being  to  be  preserved 
as  much  as  possible,  when  all  cannot  be  preserved, 
the  safety  of  the  innocent  is  to  be  preferred :  and  one 
may  destroy  a  man  who  makes  war  upon  him,  or  has 
discovered  an  enmity  to  his  being,  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  may  kill  a  wolf  or  a  lion ;  because  such  men 
are  not  under  the  ties  of  the  common  law  of  reason, 
have  no  other  rule  but  that  of  force  and  violence,  and 
so  may  be  treated  as  beasts  of  prey»  those  dangerous 
and  noxious  creatures,  that  will  be  sure  to  destroy  him 
whenever  he  falls  into  their  power. 

§  17-  And  hence  it  is,  that  he  who  attempts  to  get 
another  man  into  his  absolute  power,  does  thereby  put 
himself  into  a  state  of  war  with  him ;  it  being  to  be 
understood  as  a  declaration  of  a  dedgn  upon  his  life : 
for  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  who  would  get 
me  into  his  power  without  my  consent,  would  use  me 
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as  he  pleased  when  he  got  me  there,  and  destroy  me 
too  when  he  had  a  fancy  to  it ;  for  nobody  can  desire 
to  have  me  in  his  absolute  power,  unless  it  be  to  com- 
pel me  by  force  to  that  which  is  against  the  right  of 
my  freedom,  i.  e.  make  me  a  slave.  To  be  free  from 
such  force  is  the  only  security  of  my  preservation ;  and 
reason  bids  me  look  on  him  as  an  enemy  to  my  pre- 
servation, who  would  take  away  that  freedom  which  is 
the  fence  to  it ;  so  that  he  who  makes  an  attempt  to 
enslave  me,  thereby  puts  himself  into  a  state  of  war 
with  me.  {le  that,  in  the  state  of  nature,  would  take 
away  the  freedom  that  belongs  to  any  one  in  that  state, 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  a  design  to  take 
away  every  thing  else,  that  freedom  being  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  rest ;  as  he  that,  in  the  state  of  society, 
would  take  away  the  freedom  belonging  to  those  of 
that  society  or  commonwealth,  must  be  supposed  to 
design  to  take  away  from  them  every  thing  else,  and 
so  be  looked  on  as  in  a  state  of  war. 

§  18.  This  makes  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  kill  a  thief, 
who  has  not  in  the  least  hurt  him,  nor  declared  any  de- 
sign upon  his  life,  any  farther  than,  by  the  use  of  force, 
so  to  get  him  in  his  power,  as  to  take  away  his  money, 
or  what  he  pleases,  from  him;  because  using  force, 
where  he  has  no  right,  to  get  me  into  his  power,  let 
his  pretence  be  what  it  will,  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  he,  who  would  take  away  my  liberty,  would 
not,  when  he  had  me  in  his  power,  take  away  every 
thing  else.  And  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  treat 
him  as  one  who  has  put  himself  into  a  state  of  war  with 
me,  i.e.  kill  him  if  I  can;  for  to  that  hazard  does  he 
justly  expose  himself,  whoever  introduces  a  state  of  war, 
and  is  aggressor  in  it. 

§  19.  And  here  we  have  the  plain  "  difference  be- 
tween the  state  of  nature  and  the  stateof  war  ;*'  which, 
however  some  men  have  confounded,  are  as  far  distant 
as  a  state  of  peace,  good-will,  mutual  assistance  and 
preservation,  and  a  state  of  enmity,  malice,  violence,  and 
mutual  destruction,  are  one  from  another.  Men  living 
together  according  to  reason,  without  a  common  su- 
perior on  earth,  with  authority  to  judge  between  them. 
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is  properly  the  state  of  nature.  But  force^  or  a  declared 
design  offeree^  upon  the  person  of  another^  where  there 
is  no  common  superior  on  earth  to  appeal  to  for  relief^ 
is  the  state  of  war :  and  it  is  the  want  of  such  an  appeal 
gives  a  man  the  right  of  war  even  against  an  aggressor^ 
though  he  be  in  society,  and  a  fellownsubject.    Thus  a 
thief,  whom  I  cannot  harm,  but  by  appeal  to  the  law, 
for  having  stolen  all  that  I  am  worth,  I  may  kill,  when 
he  sets  on  me  to  rob  me  but  of  my  horse  or  coat ;  be- 
cause the  law,  which  was  made  for  my  preservation, 
where  it  cannot  interpose  to  secure  my  life  from  pre- 
sent force,  which,  if  lost,  is  capable  of  no  reparation, 
)ermits  me  my  own  defence,  and  the  right  of  war,  a 
iberty  to  kill  the  aggressor,  because  the  aggressor  al* 
ows  not  time  to  appeal  to  our  common  judge,  nor  the 
decision  of  the  law,  for  remedy  in  a  case  where  the 
mischief  may  be  irreparable.  Want  of  a  common  judge 
with  authority  puts  all  men  in  a  state  of  nature :  force 
without  right,  upon  a  man's  person,  makes  a  state  of 
war,  both  where  there  is,  and  is  not,  a  common  judge. 
§  20.  But  when  the  actual  force  is  over,  the  state  of 
war  ceases  between  those  that  are  in  society,  and  are 
equally  on  both  sides  subjected  to  the  fair  determination 
of  the  law ;  because  then  there  lies  open  the  remedy  of 
appeal  for  the  past  injury,  and  to  prevent  future  harm : 
but  where  no  such  appeal  is,  as  in  the  state  of  nature, 
for  want  of  positive  laws,  and  judges  with  authority  to 
appeal  to,  the  state  of  war  once  begun,  continues  with 
a  right  to  the  innocent  party  to  destroy  the  other  when- 
ever he  can,  until  the  aggressor  offers  peace,  and  de- 
sires reconciliation  on  such  terms  as  may  repair  any 
wrongs  he  has  already  done,  and  secure  the  innocent 
for  the  future ;  nay,  where  an  appeal  to  the  law,  and 
constituted  judges,  lies  open,  but  the  remedy  is  denied 
by  a  manifest  perverting  of  justice,  and  a  barefaced 
wresting  of  the  laws  to  protect  or  indemnify  the  violence 
or  injuries  of  some  men,  or  party  of  men ;  there  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  thing  but  a  state  of  war:  for 
wherever  violence  is  used,  and  injury  done,  though  by 
hands  appointed  to  administer  justice,  it  is  still  violence 
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and  injiiry^  howerer  coloured  with  the  name^  pretences^ 
or  forms  of  law,  the  end  whereof  being  to  protect  and 
redress  the  innocent,  by  an  unbiassed  application  of  it, 
to  all  who  are  under  it ;  wherever  that  is  not  bonajide 
done,  war  is  made  upon  the  sufferers,  who  having  no 
appeal  on  earth  to  right  them,  they  are  left  to  the  only 
remedy  in  such  cases,  an  appeal  to  Heaven. 

§  21.  To  avoid  this  state  of  war  (wherein  there  is  no 
appeal  but  to  Heaven,  and  wherein  every  the  least  dif-* 
ference  is  apt  to  end,  where  there  is  no  authority  to 
decide  between  the  contenders)  is  one  great  reason  of 
men's  putting  themselves  into  society,  and  quitting 
the  state  of  nature :  for  where  there  is  an  authority,  a 
power  on  earth,  from  which  relief  can  be  had  by  ap- 
peal, there  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  war  is  ex- 
cluded, and  the  controversy  is  decided  by  that  power; 
Had  there  been  any  such  court,  any  superior  jurist 
diction  on  earth,  to  determine  the  right  between  Jeph- 
thah  and  the  Ammonites,  they  had  never  come  to  a 
state  of  war :  but  we  see  he  was  forced  to  appeal  to 
Heaven :  "  The  Lord  the  Judge  (says  he)  be  judge  this 
day,  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of 
Ammon,"  Judg.  xi.  27 ;  and  then  prosecuting,  and  re* 
lying  on  his  appeal,  he  leads  out  his  army  to  battle : 
and  therefore  in  such  controversies,  where  the  question 
is  put,  who  shall  be  judge  ?  it  cannot  be  meant,  who 
shall  decide  the  controversy ;  every  one  knows  what 
Jephthah  here  tells  us,  that  **  the  Lord  the  Judge"  shall 
udge.  Where  there  is  no  judge  on  earth,  the  appeal 
ies  to  God  in  heaven.  That  question  then  cannot  mean, 
who  shall  judge  .whether  another  hath  put  himself  in  a 
state  of  war  with  me,  and  whether  I  may,  as  Jephthah 
did,  appeal  to  Heaven  in  it  ?  of  that  I  myself  can  only 
be  judge  in  my  own  conscience,  as  I  will  answer  it,  at 
the  great  day,  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  all  men. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OfSlaveri/. 

§  22.  The  natural  liberty  of  man  is  to  be  free  from 
any  superior  power  on  earthy  and  i^ot  to  be  under  the 
will  or  legislative  authority  of  man,  but  to  have  only 
the  law  of  nature  for  his  rule.  The  liberty  of  man,  in 
society,  is  to  be  under  no  other  legislative  power,  but 
that  established,  by  consent,  in  the  commonwealth ;  noir 
under  the  dominion  of  any  will,  or  restraint  of  any  law, 
but  what  that  legislative  shall  enact,  according  to  the 
trust  put  in  it.  Freedom,  then,  is  not  what  sir  Robert 
Filmer  tells  us,  O.  A.  55,  "  a  liberty  for  every  one  to 
do  what  he  lists,  to  live  as  he,  pleases,  and  not  to  be 
tied  by  any  laws :"  but  freedom  of  men  under  govern- 
ment is,  to  have  a  standing  rule  to  live  by,  common  to 
every  one  of  that  society,  and  made  by  the  legislative 
power  erected  in  it ;  a  liberty  to  follow  my  own  will  in 
all  things,  where  the  rule  prescribes  not ;  and  not  to 
be  subject  to  the  inconstant,  uncertain,  unknown,  arbir 
trary  will  of  another  man  :  as  freedom  of  nature  is,  to 
be  under  no  other  restraint  but  the  law  of  nature. 

§  23.  This  freedom  from  absolute,  arbitrary  power, 
is  so  necessary  to,  and  closely  joined  with,  a  man*s  pre- 
servation, that  he  cannot  part  with  it,  but  by  what  for- 
feits his  preservation  and  life  together  :  for  a  man,  not 
having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  cannot,  by  compact, 
or  his  own  consent,  enslave,  himself  to  any  one,  nor  put 
himself  under  the  absolute,  arbitrary  power  of  another, 
to  take  away  his  life  when  he  pleases*  Nobody  can 
give  more  power  than  he  has  himself;  and  he  that  caui- 
not  take  away  his  own  life,  caimot  give  another  pow« 
over  it.  Indeed,  having  by  his  fault  forfeited  lus  own 
life,  by  some  act  that  deserves  death;  he,  to  whom  he 
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has  forfeited  it^  may  (when  he  has  him  in  \m  power) 
delay  to  take  it^  and  make  use  of  him  to  his  own  (ser- 
vice, and  he  does  him  no  injury  by  it :  for,  whenever 
he  finds  the  hardship  of  his  slavery  outweigh  the  value 
of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power,  by  rQs^ting  the  will  of  his 
master,  to  draw  on  himself  the  de^th  he  desires. 

§  24.  This  13  the  perfect  qpndition  of  slavery,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  '^  the  state  of  war  continued,  be- 
tween a  lawful  conqueror,  and  a  captive :"  for,  if  once 
compact  enter  between  them,  a9d  make'  an  agreement 
for  a  limited  power  on  the  one  side,  and  ojbedience  on 
the  oUier,  the  state  of  war  and  slavery  ceases,  as  long 
as  the  compact  endures :  for^  as  has  been  i^aid,  no  mau 
can,  by  agreement,  pass  over  to  another  that  which  he 
hath  not' in  himself,  a  power  over  his  own  life.         »   * 

I  confess,  we  find  aqvpng  the  Jew^,  as  well  as  other 
national,  that,  men  did  sell  themselves ;  but,  it  i&  plain, 
this  was  only  to  drudgery,  not  to  slavery*:  for,  it  is  evi^ 
dent,  the  person  $cAA.  was  not  under  an  «i^solute,  arbi«- 
trary,  despotical  power ;  for  the  mastei^  could  not  have 
power  to  kill,him,^taxi,y  tim^,  whomyat  a  certain  time> 
he.  was  obliged 'to  let  go  fr^e  out  of  his  service;  and 
the  master  of  such  a  servant  was  so-  far  from^ having 
an  Mfbitrary  power  «over  bis  life,  that  be  could  not,  at 
pleasure,  so  much  as  maim,  him^  but  the  loss  of  an  eye, 
or  toqth,  set  him  free,  Exod.  xxi. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Property. 

§  95.  Whether  we  consider  natural  reason, 
which  tells  us,  that  men,  being  once  born,  have 
a  right  to  their  preservation,  and  consequently  to 
meat  and  drink,  and  such  other  things  as  jiature 
affords   for  their   subsistence ; .  or  revelation,  which 
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^ives  us  an  account  of  those  grants  God  made  of  the 
world  to  Adam^  and  to  Noah,  and  his  sons ;  it  is  veiy 
clear,  that  God,  as  king  David  says,  Psal.  cxv.  16, 
"  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men;"  given 
it  to  mankind  in  common.  But  this  being  supposed,  it 
seems  to  some  a  very  great  diflSculty  how  any  one 
should  ever  come  to  have  a  property  in  any  thing :  I 
will  not  content  myself  to  answer,  that  if  it  be  difficult 
to  make  out  property,  upon  a  supposition  that  God 
gave  the  world  to  Adam  and  his  posterity  in  common, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  man,  but  one  universal  mon- 
arch, should  have  any  property,  upon  a  supposition 
that  God  gave  the  world  to  Adam,  and  his  heirs  in 
succession,  exclusive  of  all  the  rest  of 'his  posterity. 
But  I  shaU  endeavour  to  show  how  men  might  come 
to  have  a  property  in  several  parts  of  that  which  God 
gave  to  mankind  in  common,  and  that  without  any  ex- 
press compact  of  all  the  commoners. 

§  26.  God,  who  hath  given  the  world  to  men  in 
coinmon,  hath  also  given  them  reason  to  make  use  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage  of  life  and  convenience.  The 
earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  is  given  to  men  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  their  being.  And  though  all 
the  fruits  it  naturally  produces,  and  beasts  it  feeds,  be- 
long to  mankind  in  common,  as  they  are  produced  by 
the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature ;  and  nobody*  has  ori- 
ginally a  private  dominion,  exclusive  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  in  any  of  them,  as  they  are  thus  in  their  na- 
tural state :  yet  being  given  for  the  use  of  men,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  means  to  appropriate  them  some 
way  or  other  before  they  can  be  of  any  use,  or  at  all 
beneficial  to  any  particular  man.  The  fruit,  or  veni- 
son, which  nourishes  the  wild  Indian,  who  knows  no 
enclosure,  and  is  still  a  tenant  in  common,  must  be 
his,  and  so  his,  i.  e.  a  part  of  him,  that  another  can  no 
longer  have  any  yght  to  it,  before  it  can  do  him  any 
good  for  the  support  of  his  life. 

§  27.  Though  the  earth,  and  all  inferior  creatures, 
be  common  to  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  property 
in  his  own  person :  this  nobody  has  any  right  to  but 
himself.    The  labour  of  his  body,  and  the  work  of  his 
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hw&B,  we  may  say,  are  properly  lib»  WiMtioevw  thi6n 
he  removes  out  of  the  state  that  nature  hath  provided^ 
and  left  it  in,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour  nvith,  and  joined 
to  it  something  that  is  his  own,  and  thereby  makee  it 
his  property.  It  being  by  him  removed  from  the  com- 
mon state  nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it  hath  by  this 
labour  something  annexed  to  it  that  excludes  the  ooni- 
mon  right  of  other  men.  For  this  labour  bemg  the 
unquestionable  property  of  the  labourer,  no  man  s  but 
he  can  have  a  right  to  what  that  is  once  joined  to,  at 
least  where  there  is  enough,  and  as  good,  left  in  oom* 
mon  £br  others. 

§  28.  He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked 
up  under  an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the 
trees,  in  the  wood,  has  certainly  appropriated  them  to 
himself.  Nobody  eao  deny  but  the  nourishment  is  his* 
I  ask  then,  when  did  they  begin  to  be  his  ?  when  he 
digested  ?  or  when  he  ate?  or  when  he  boiled ?  or  when 
he  brought  them  home  ?  or  whem  he  pieked  them  up  I 
and  it  is  (dain,  if  the  first  gathering  made  them  not 
ins,  nothing  ebe  could.  That  labour  put  a  distinction 
betweiftn  them  and  common :  that  added  something  to 
them  more  than  nature^  the  common  mother  of  all,  had 
done;  and  so  they  became  hia  private  right.  And  will 
any  one  say,  he  had  no  right  to  those  acorns  or  af  ples[ 
he  thua  appropriated,  because  he  had  not  the  consult 
of  all  mankind  to  make  them  hia!  was  it  a  rohbery 
thus*  to  assume  to  himself  what  bdLonged  to. all  in  com- 
mon? If  sudi  a  consent  as  that  was  necessary,  man 
bad  starved,  notwithstanding  the^enty  God  had  ^mx 
him.  We  see  in  commons,  which  remain  so  by  cm&* 
pact,  that  it  is  lihe  taking  any  part  of  what  is  cbmiBM, 
and  removing  it  out  of  the.  stdte  nature  leaves  k  in, 
which  begins  the  property ;  without  whidi  the  eommfm 
is  of  no  use.  And  the  taking  of  this  or  that  part  does 
notdep^idonthe  express  consent  of  i|^l  the  commoneta* 
Thus  the  grass  my  horse  has  bit;  the  turfs  my  servant 
has  cut ;  wd  the  ore  I  have  digged  in  any  place,  where 
I  have  a  right  to  them  in  common  with  otfaera;  become 
my  property,  without  the  assignation  or  consent  of  any 
body.    The  labour  that  was  mine,  removing  th^n  out 
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of  that  cdminon  state  they  were  in^  hath  fixed  my  pro- 
perty in  them. 

§  29*  By  making  an  explicit  consent  of  every  com- 
moner necessary  to  any  one's  appropriating  to  himself 
any  part  of  what  is  given  in  common^  children  or  ser- 
vants could  not  cut  the  meat^  which  their  father  or  master 
had  provided  for  them  in  common^  without  assigning  to 
every  one  his  peculiar  part.  Though  the  water  running 
in  the  fountain  be  every  one's^  yet  who  can  doubt  but 
that  in  the  pitcher  is  his  only  who  drew  it  out  ?  His 
labour  hath  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  nature^  where 
it  was  common^  and  belonged  equally  to  all  her  children^ 
and  hath  thereby  appp6priated  it  to  Imnsdif.! 

§  SO.  Thus^  this  law  of  reason  makes  the  deer  that 
Indian's  who  hath  killed  it;  it  k  allowed  to  be  his 
goods  who  hath  bestowed  his  labour  upon  it,  thougih 
befom  it  was  the  common  right  of  every  one.  And 
amomgst  thiose  who  are  counted  the  Civilized  part  of 
mankind,  who  have  made  and  multiplied  positive  iaWs 
to  determiike  property,  this  original  law  of :  nature,  for 
the  beginningof  property^in  what  was  before  commolK, 
still  takes  placei;  and  by  virtue  (thereof^  whati  fishr  an^ 
onecatdies  in.  the  ocean,  that  great  axitl<  still  lemaiiiing 
common  of  mankind;  or  what  ambergris  anyone  takes 
up  here,  is  by  the  labour  that<  removes  it  out  of  that 
common  state  natisre  left  itio  made  his  property  who 
tekes  that  paissr  dbout  it«  And  even  amo«igst  us^  the 
hare  that  any  one  is  hunting  m  thought  his  wbo  pur- 
sues her  during' the  chase:  for  being  'a. beast  that  is 
still  lodged  upon  as  common^  and  no  man's  private 
possession;  whoever  has  employed  so  much  labour 
about  any  of  that  kind,  as  to  find  and  pursue. her^  has 
thereby  removed  her  from  the  state  of  nature,  whetem 
ehe'was  coofmnon,  and  hath  begun  a  property «       . 

§  81.  It  wiU  perhaps  be  c^jebted  to  this,  that  '^  if 
gathering  the  acorns,  or  other  fruits  of  tiie  earth,  &c. 
makes  a  right  to  them,  then  any  one  may  engrdss  as 
mmsh  as  he  will."  To  which  I  answer.  Not  ^o.  The 
same  law  of  nature,  that  does  by  this  means  give  us 
property,  does  also,  bound  that  property  too«  '^  God 
has  given  us  all  things  richly/'  1  Tim.  vi.  17>  is  the 
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yoicc  of  reason  confirmed  by  rnspiration.  But  how  fer 
has  he  given  it  us  ?  To  enjoy.  As  mudi  as  any  one 
cB9k  make  use  of  to  any  advantage  of  life  before  it  spoik> 
so  much  he  may  by  his  labour  fix  a  property  in :  what* 
ever  is  beyond  this,  is  more  than  his  share,  and  belongs 
to  others.  Nothing  was  made  by  God  for  man  to  spoil 
or  destroy.  And  ihus,  considering  the  plenty  of  natural 
provisions  there  was  a  long  time  in  the  world,  and  the 
few  spenders;  and  to  how  small  a  part  of  l^at  pro* 
vision  the  industry  of  one  man  could  extend  itself,  a»d 
engross  it  to  the  prejudice  of  othei's ;  especially  keep- 
ing within  the  bounds,  set  by  reason,  of  what  might 
serve  for  his  use;  there  could  be  then  little  room  for 
quarrels  or  contentions  about  property  so  established. 
§  82.  But  the  chief  matter  of  pretty  being*  now 
not  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  that  subsist 
on  it,  but  the  earth  itself ;  as  that  which  takes  in,  and 
carries  with  it  all  th^  rest;  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  pro^ 

{>erty  in  that  too  is  acquired  as  the  former.  As  mocfa 
and  as  a  man  tills,  plants,  improves,  Gultlvates>  and 
can  use  the  product  of,  so  much  is  his  property.  He 
by  his  labour  does,  as  it  were,  enclose  it  from  the  com- 
mon. Nor  will  it  invalidate  his  right,  to  say  every  body 
else  has  an  equal  title  to  it,  and  therefore  he  cannot 
appropriate,  he  cannot  enclose,  wi<Aiout  the  <x)nsent  of 
all  his  fellow-commoners,  all  mankind.  Ood,  wh^i  be 
gave  the  world  in  common  to  all  mankind,  commanded 
man  also  to  labour,  and  the  petiury  of  his  conditimi 
required  it  of  him.  God  and  his  reason  comfiMtnded 
him  to  subdue  the  earth,  i.  e.  improve  it  for' the  benefit 
of  life,  and  therein  lay  out  something  upon  it  that  was 
his  own,  his  labour.  He  that,  in  obedtence  tatliis  oomt- 
mand  of  God,  subdued,  tilled^  and  sowed  any  part  of 
it,  thereby  annexed  to  it  something  that  w^S' bis  pm- 
perty,  which  another  had  no  title  to,  nor  could  vdthout 
mjury  take  from  him. 

§  88.  Nor  was  this  appropriation  of;  any  parcel  of 
land,  by  improving  it,  any  prejudice  to  any  otner  man, 
since  there  was  still  enough,  and  as  good  left ;  and  more 
than  the  yet  unprovided  could  use.  So  that,  in  effect, 
there  was  flever  the  less  left  for  oth»s  because  of  hk 
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enclosure  for  himself:  for  he  that  leaves  as  much  as  lin* 
other  can  make  use  of^  do^es  as  good  as  take  nothing  at 
all.  Nobody  could  think  himself  injured  by  the  drmk- 
ing  of  another  man^  though  he  took  a  good  draughty 
who  had  a  whole  river  of  the  (lame  water,  left  him  to 
quench  his  thirst ; .  and  the  case  of  land  ahd  water, 
where  there  is  enough  of  both,  is  perfectly  the  same. 

§  d4k  God  gave  tixe  world  to  men  in  common ;  but 
sinoe  he  gave  it  them  for  their  benefit,  and  the  greatest 
txmvenieticies  of  life  they  were  capable  to  draw  from 
it,  it  cannot  be  supposed  he  meant  it  should  always 
remain  common  and  uncultivated.  He  gave  it  to  the 
use  of  the  industrious  and  rational  (and  labour  was  to 
be  his  title  to  it),  not  to  the  fancy  or  covetousness  of 
the>  quarrelsome  and  contentious.  He  that  had  as 
good  left  for  his  improvement  as  was  already  taken 
up,  needed  not  complain,  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
what  was  already  improved  by  another's  labour :  if  he 
did,  it  is  plain  he  desired  the  benefit  of  another's  pains, 
which  he  had  no  right  to,  and  not  the  ground  which 
Gdd  had  given  him  in  common  with  others  to  labour 
on,  and  whereof  there  was  as  good  left  as  th^t  already 
possessed,  and  more  than  he  knew  wh^t  to  do  with,  or 
his  industry  could  reach  to. 

^35,  It  is  true,  in  land  that  is  common  in  England, 
or  any  other  country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  people 
tinder  government,  who  have,  money  and  comm^ce,  no 
o&e  can  enclose  or  appropriate  any  part  without  the 
consent  of  all  his  fellowK^ommoners;  because  this  is  left 
common  by  compact,  i.  e.  by  the  law.  of  the  land,  which 
is  not  to  be  violated*  And  though  it  be  qommon,  in 
respect  of  some  men,  it  is  not  so  to  all  mankind,  but  is 
the  ]omt  property  of  this  county,  or  this  parish.  B^i- 
^tdes,  the  remainder,  after,  such  enclosure,  would  not  be 
as  good  :to  the  rest  of  the  commoners  as  the  whole  was 
when  they  could  all  make  use  of  the  whole ;  whereas  in 
the  beginnip:^  and  first  peopling  of  the  great  cojnmon 
of  the  world  it  was  quite  otherwise*  The  law  map 
was  under  was  rather  for  appropriating.  God  com- 
manded, and  his  wants  forced  him. to  labour.  That 
-was  his. property  which  could  not  be  taken  from  him 
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iivherever  he  had  fixed  it.  And  heiice  subdning  or  cnl- 
tivatlng  the  earth,  and  having  dominion,  we  see  are 
joined  together.  The  one  gave  title  to  the  other.  So, 
that  God,  by  commanding  to  subdue,  gave  authority 
50  far  to  appropriate:  and  the  condition  of  human 
life,  which  required  labour  and  materials  to  work  on, 
necessarily  introduces  private  possessions. 

§  36.  The  measure  of  property  nature  has  well  set 
by  the  extent  of  men*s  labour  and  the  conveniencies  of 
life :  ^o  man's  labour  could  subdue,  or  appropriate  all ; 
nor  could  his  enjoyment  consume  more  than  a  small 
part;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  this  way, 
to  intrench  upon  the  right  of  another,  or  acquire  to 
himself  a  property,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour, 
who  would  still  have  room  for  as  good  and  as  large  a 
possession  (after  the  other  had  taken  out  his)  as  before 
it  was  appropriated.  This  measure  did  confine  every 
man's  possession  to  a  very  moderate  proportion,  and 
such  as  he  might  appropriate  to  himself  without  injury 
to  any  bodv,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men 
w^e  more  m  danger  to  be  lost,  by  wandering  from  their 
•company,  in  the  then  vast  wilderness  of  the  earth,  than 
to  be  straitened  for  want  of  room  to  plant  in.  And  the 
isame  measure  may  be  allowed  still  without  prejudice  to 
any  body,  as  full  as  the  world  seems !  for  supposing  a 
man,  or  family,  in  the  state  they  were  at  first  peopling 
of  the  World  by  the  children  of  Adam,  or  Noah ;  let 
him  plant  in  some  inland,  vacant  places  of  America,  we 
shall  find  that  the  possessions  he  could  make  himself, 
upon  the  measures  we  have  given,  would  not  be  very 
large,  nor,  even  to  this  day,  prejudice  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, or  give  them  reason  to  complain,  or  think  them- 
selves injured  by  this  man*s  encroachment;  though  the 
i-aee  of  m6n  have  now  spread  themselves  to  all  the  cor- 
ners tjf  the  world,  and  do  infinitely  exceed  the  small 
nuraber  was  at  the  beginning.  Nay,  the  extent  of 
ground  is  of  so  little  value,  witnout  labour,  that  I  have 
iieard  it  affirmed^  that  in  Spain  itself  a  man  may  be 
permitted  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap,  without  being 
disturbed,  upon  land  he  has  no  other  title  to,  but  only 
his  making  use  of  it.    But,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
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hdi^ifants  tl&vk  thejruselTQS  beholden  to  him^-who,  by 
his  industry  on  neglected,  and  conseauently  waste  land, 
has  increased  the  stock  of  corn,  wnich  they  wanted. 
But.  he  this  as  it  will,  which  I  lay  no  stress  on ;  this  I 
dare  boldly  affirm,  that  the  same  rule  of  propriety,  vie. 
that  every  maQ  should  have  as  much  as  he  could  make 
use  of,  would  hold  still  in  the  world,  without  straitening 
Any  body ;  since  there  is  land  enough  in*the  world  to 
a^ffice  double  the.  inhabitaats,  had  not  the  invention  of 
money,  and  the  tacit  agreement  of  men  to  put  a  value 
on  it,  introduced  (by  consent)  larger  possessions,  and  a 
right  to  them;  wnich,  how  it  has  done,  I  shall  by  and 
by  show  more  at  large. 

§  37»  This  is  certfidn,  that  in  the  beginning,  before 
the  desire  of  having  more  than  man  needed  had  altered 
the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  which  depends  only  on 
their  usefulness  to  the  life  of  man ;  or  had  agreed,  that 
a  little  piece  of  yellow  metal,  which  would  keep  with- 
out wasting,  or  decay,  should  be  worth  a  great  piece  of 
flesh,  or  a  whole  heap  of  corn;  though  men  had  a  right 
to  appropriate^  by  their  labour^  each  one  to  himself,  as 
much  of  the  things  of  nature  as  he  could  use  :  yet  this 
could  not  be  much,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  where 
the  same  plenty  was  still  left  to  those  who  would  use 
the  same  industry.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  he  who 
appropriates  land  to  himself  by  his  labour,  does  not 
lessen,  but  increase  the  common  stock  of  mankind :  for 
the  provisions  serving  to  the  support  of  human  life, 
produced  by  one  acre  of  enclosed  and  cultivated  land, 
are  (to  speak  much  within  compass)  ten  times  more 
than  those  which  are  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land  of  an 
equal  richness  lying  waste  in  common.  And  therefore 
he  that  encloses  land,  and  has  a  greater  plenty  of  .the 
conveniencies  of  life  from  ten  acres,  than  he  could  have 
from  an  hundred  left  to  nature,  may  truly  be  said  to 
give  ninety  acres  to  mankind :  for  his  labour  now  sup- 
plies him  with  provisions  out  of  ten  acres,  which  were 
by  the  product  of  an  hundred  lying  in  common.  I  have 
here  rated  the  improved  land  very  low,  in  making  its 
product  but  as  ten  to  one,  when  it  is  much  nearer  an 
hundred  to  one :  for  I  ask,  whether  in  the  wild  woods 
and  uncultivated  waste  of  America,  left  to  nature. 
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i¥ithout<  any  improvement^  tillage,' or,  hus^aosdry^  a 
thousand  acres  yield  the  needy  and  wretched  in- 
habitants as  many  conveniencies  of  life  as  ten.  acres 
equally  fertile  land  do  in  Devonshire,  where  they  are 
.well  cultivated? 

Before  the  appropriation  of  land,  he  wha  gathered  as 
much  of  the  wud  fruit,  killed,,  caught,  or  tamed,  as 
many  of  the*  heasts,  as  he  could;  be  that  so  employed 
his  pains  about  any  of  the  spontaneous  products  of 
nature,  as  any  way  to  alt^  tl^m  from  the  state  which 
nature  put  them  in,  by  placing  any  of  his  labour  on 
them,  did  thereby  acquire  a  propriety  in  them  :•  but  if 
they  perished,  in  his  possession,  without  their  due  U$e ; 
if  the  fruits  rotted,  or  tlie  venison  putrefied,  before  he 
could  spend  it ;  he  offended  against  the  common  law 
of  nature,  and  was  liable  to  be  punished;. he  invaded 
his  neighbour's  share,  for  he  had  no  right,  farther  than 
his  use  called  for  any  of  them,  and  they  might  serve  to 
afford  him  conveniencies  of  liite. 

§  38.  The  same  measures  governed  thepospessioaof 
land  too :  whatsoever  he  tilled  and  reaped,  laid  up  and 
made'  use  of,  before  it  spoiled,  that  was  his  peculiar 
right;  whatsoever  he  enclosed,  and  could  feed,  and 
make  use  of,  the  cattle  and  product  was  also  his.  But 
if  either  the  grass  of  his  enclosure  rotted  on  the  ground, 
or  the  fruit  of  his  planting  perished  without  gathering 
and  laying  up ;  this  part  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding 
,his  enclosure,  was  still  to  be  looked  on  as  waste,  and 
might  be  the  possession  of  any  other.  Thus,  at  the  be- 
ginning, Cain  might  take  as  much  ground  as  he  could 
till,  aiid  make  it  his  own  land,  and  yet  leave  enough  to 
Abels  sheep  to  feed  on;  a  .few  acres  would  serve  for 
both  their  possessions*  But  as  families  increased,  and 
industry  enlarged  their  stocks, their  possessions  enlarged 
with  the  need  of  them ;  but  yet  it  was  commonly  with- 
out any  fixed  property  in  the  ground  they  made  use  of, 
till  they  incorporated,  settled  themselves  together,  and 
built  cities ;  and  then,  by  consent,  they  came  in  time 
to  set  out  the  bounds  of  their  distinct  territories,  and 
agree  on  limits  between  them  and  their  neighbours;  and 
by  lawis  within  thiemselves  settled  the  propi^rties  of  those 
,  of  the  same  society:  for  we  see  thatjn  that  part  of  the 
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world  whieh  \eas  first  inhabited^  and  therefore  like  to 
be  best  peopled^  even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time, 
they  wandered  with  their  flocks^  and  their  herds^  which 
was  their  substance,  freely  up  and  down;  and  this 
Abraham  did,  in  a  country  where  he  was  a  stranger. 
Whence.it  is  plain,  that  at  least  a  great  part  of  the 
land  lay  in  common ;  that  the  inhabitants  valued  it 
not,  nor  claimed  property  in  any  more  than  they  made 
use  of.  But  when  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the 
same  place  for  their  herds  to  feed  together,  they  by 
consent,  as  Abraham  and  Lot  did.  Gen.  xiii.  5,  separated 
and  enlarged  their  pasture,  where  it  best  liked  them. 
And  tor  the  same  reason  Esau  went  from  his  father,  and 
his  brother,  and  planted  in  mount  Seir,  Gen.  xxxvi.  6. 
§  S9.  And  thus,  without  supposing  any  {Private  do- 
minion and  property  in  Adam,  over  all  the  world,  ex- 
clusive of  all  other  men,  which  can  no  way  be  proved, 
nor  any  one's  projierty  be  made  out  from  it ;  tut  sup- 
posing the  world  given,  as  it  was,  to  the  children  of 
men. in  common,  we  see  how  labour  could  make  n^en 
distinct  titles  to  several  parcels  of  it,  for  their  private 
uses;,  wherein  there  could  be  no  doubt  of, right,  no 
room  for  quarrel. 

^  40.  Nor  is  it  so  strat^ge,  as  perhaps  before  consi- 
deration it  may  appear,  that  the  property  of  labour 
should  be  able  to  overbalance  the  community  of  land : 
for  it  is  labour  indeed  that  put  the  difference  of  value 
on  every  thing ;  and  let  any  one  consider  what  the  dif- 
?ference  is*  between  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco 
or  sugar,  sown  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the 
same  land  lying  in  common,  without  any  husbandry 
•  upo^  it,  and  he  will  find,  that  the  improvement,of  la- 
.boiir  makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  J  think 
it  will  be  but  a  very  modest  computation  tp  sc^y,  that 
of  the  products  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of  man, 
nine-tenths  are  the  effects  of  labour:  nay,  if  we  will 
rightly  estimate  things  as  they  come  to  our.  use^,  and 
cast  up  the  several  expenses  about  them,  what  in  them 
is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall 
-find,  that  in  most  of  them  ninety-nine  hundredths  are 
wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour. 
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1^  41.  Theare  cannat  be  a  clearer  detndnstra&^n  orf 
any  things  than  several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  of 
this,  who  are  rich  in  land,  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts 
of  life;  wlxom  nature  having  furnished  as  liberally  as 
any  other  people  with  the  materials  of  plenty,  u  e^  a 
fruitful  soil,  apt  to  produce  in  abundance  whattnight 
serve  for  food,  ifaiment,  and  delight;  yet,  lor  want  of 
improving  it  by  labour^  have  not  one-hundredtb  part 
of  the  conveniendes  we  esjoy :  and  a  king  of  a  large 
and  fruitful  territory  th^ne  feeds^  lodges,  and  is  clad 
worse  than  a  day4aboiirer  iii  England. 

§  42.  To  make  this  a  little  clear,  let  us  but  trace 
some  of  the  ordinary  provisioas  of  life,  through  their 
several  progresses,  before  they  come  to  our  use,  and  «ee 
how  much  of  their  value  they  receive  from  human  in« 
dustry.  Bread,  wine,  and  cloth,  are  things  of  daily  use, 
and  great  plenty ;  yet  notwithstanding,  acorns,  water, 
and  leaves>  or  skins,  must  be  our  bread,  drink,  and 
clothing,  did  not  labour  furnish  u»  widi  these  more 
useful  commodities :  Iw  whatev^  bread  is  more  worth 
than  acorns,  wine  thati  water,  and  doth  or  silk  thaa 
leaves,  skins,  or  moss>  that  is  wholly  owing  to  labour 
and  industry ;  the  erne  of  these  being  the  food  and 
raiment  wMch  unassisted  nature  furnishes  ud  with ;  the 
other,  provisions  which  our  industry  and  pains  j>repare 
for  us;  whidi,  how  much  they  exceed  the  other  in 
value,  when  any  one  hdth  computed,  he  will  then  see 
how  much  labour  makes  the  fat  greatest  part  of  the 
value  of  things  we  enjoy  in  this  world :  and  the  ground 
which  produces  the  materials  is  scarce  to  be  reckoned 
in  as  any,  or,  at  most,  but  a  very  small  part  of  it;  so 
little,  that  even  amongst  us,  land  that  is  left  wholly  to 
nature,  that  hath  no  improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage, 
or  planting,  is  called^  as  indeed  it  is,  waste;  and  we 
shall  find  the  benefit  of  it  amount  tJo  little  more  than 
nothing. 

This  shows  how  much  numbers  of  men  are  to  be  pi^e-* 
ferred  to  largeness  of  dominions ;  and  that  the  increase 
of  lands,  and  the  right  of  employing  of  them,  is  the 
great  art  of  government :  and  that  prince,  who  shall  be 
so.  wise  and  godlike,  as  by  establii^ed  laws  of  liberty 
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ttf  seeore  proteetion  and  encoun^^ement  to  tlie  honest 
industry  of  mankind^  against  the  oppression  of  power 
«nd  narrowness  of  party^  will  qniekly  he  too  hard  for 
his  nd^^hbours:  but  tins  by  the  by.  To  retnm  to  the 
argument  in  hand. 

%4t3.  An  acre  of  land^  that  beats  here  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  another  in  America^  whidi,  with  the  same 
husbandry,  ytouM  do  the  like,  are,  wiUiout  doubt,  of 
tihue  same  natural  intrinsic  value :  but  yet  the  .benefit 
mankind  receires  from  the  one  in  a  year  b  worth  51. 
and  from  the  other  possibly  not  worth  a  penny,  if  all 
the  profit  an  Indian  received  from  it  were  to  be  valued, 
and  sold  here ;  at  least,  I  may  truly  say,  not  one  thou- 
sandth. It  is  labour,  then,  which  puts  the  greatest  part 
of  the  value  upon  land,  without  whick  it  would  scarcely 
be  worth  any  thing :  it  is  to  that  we  owe.the  greatest 
part  of  all  its  usenil  products;  for  all  that  the  straw^ 
bran,  bread,  of  that  acre  of  wheat,  is  more  worth  than' 
the  product  of  an  acre  of  as  good  land,  which  lies  waste, 
is  all  theeffect  of  lafaomrc  ior  it  is  notbarely  the  plough- 
man's pains,  the  reaper'5  and  thresher's  teil^  and  the 
baker's  sweat,  is-to  l^  counted  into  the. bread  we  eat; 
the  labour  of  those  who  broke  the  oxen;,  who  digg;ed 
and  wrought  the  iron  and  stones,  who  felled  and  framed 
the  timber  employed  about  the  plough^  mill,  oven,  or 
any  other  utensils,  which  are  a  vast  number^  requisite 
to  this  6om,  from  its  being  seed  to  be  sown  to  its  being 
made  bread,  must  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  la» 
hour,  and  received  as  an  effect  of  that:  nature  anditho 
earth  furnish^  only  the  almost  wocthle8s.materials,  aa 
in  themselves.  It  would  be  a  strange  *^  c^^logue  of 
things,  that  industry  provided  ^and  made  use  of,  about 
every  loaf  of  bread/'  before  it  came  to  our  lise,  if  we 
conld  i^£ice  them;  iron,  wood;  leathev,  >bark,  timber, 
stone,  bricksy  coals,:  lime;  cloth;  dyeing,  drugs,  pitch, 
tar,  masts,  ropes,  and  all  the  materials  made  use  of  ift 
the  ship,  that  brought  any  of  the  cammG^tie&.used*by 
any  of  the  workmen,  to  any  part  of  the  work :  all 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  at  least  too  long, 
to  reckon  up. 

K  §  44.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  though  tha 
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thingg  of  nattti^  are^  given  in  common;  yet  nmn/  by 
being  master  of  himscdf,  and  '^proprietor  of  fais  own 
person^  and  the  actions  or  labour  of  it,  had  still  in  him* 
aelf  tiie  gr^it  fomidatkxi  of  property  ;''  and  that  which 
made  up  the  greater  part  of  what  he  applied  to  the 
supp<»rt  or  comfort  of  his  being,  when  inTontion  and 
arts  had  improved  the  oonyenienoies  of  life,  was  per- 
fectly hb  own,  and  did  not  belong  in  oonimon  to 
others* 

§  45.  Thus  labour,  in  the  beginning,  gave  a  riffhtof 
.property  wherever  any  one  was^  pleased  to  employ  it 
upon  what  was  common^  which  remained  a  long  while 
the  far  greater  parV  and  is  yet  xaase  than  mankind 
.makes  itse  o£  Men,  at  first,  ibir.  the  most  pait,  con- 
tented themselires  with  what  unassasted  nature  oflBsred 
to  their  necessities:  and  though  afterwards,  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  (where  the  increase  of  peo[de<  and 
stock,  with  the  nsei  of  money,  had  made  land  scarce,  and 
so  of  some  value)  the;  several  communities  settled  the 
bounds  of  their  distinct  territories^  and  by' laws  within 
theniBelves  regulated  theproperties  of  the  private  msa 
c{  their  society,  and  :so,  by  compact  and  agre^mient, 
settled  &e  property  which  labour  and  industry  began : 
and.  the  ieague&  that  have  been  made  between*  sevs^ral 
states  and  kingdoms,  either  expressly  or  tacitly  dis* 
owning  all  claim  and  right  to  the  land  in  the  others* 
posf^ssion,  have,  by  commcm  consent,  given  up  their  pr^ 
tences  to  their  natural  commcm  right,  which  originally 
they  had  to. those  countries^  and  so  have,  by^poditive 
agreement,  settled  a  prc^erty  amongst  theiiiselves,  in 
distinct  parts  and  parcels  of  the  earth;  yet  ther?  are 
still  great  traete  of  ground  to  be  found,  which  (the  in- 
habitants thereof  not  havmg  joined  with  the  wst  of 
mankind  in  the*  consent  of  the  use  of  their  coihmon 
.money)  lie  waste,  and  are  more  than  the  people  who 
dwell  on  it  do  or.c^n  make  use  of,  and  so.  still  lie  in 
common;  though  this  can  scaiise  happen  amongst  that 
part  of  mankind  that  have  consented  to  the  i»e  of 
money. 

§  46.  The  greatest  part  of  things,  really  useful  to 
the  life  of  man,  and  such  as  the  necessity  of  ^subsisting 
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Blade  the  &rst  oosamoners  of:  the  world  I(mk  after,  as: 
it  doth  the  Amexicans  novt,  are  generally  things  of 
skcNrt  duration ;  such  as,  if  they  are  not  consumed  by 
use,  will  deeay  and  perish  of  themselves :  gold,  silver,; 
and  diamonds,  are  things  that  fancy  or  agreement  hath 
put  the  vakte  on,  more  thim  real.use,  and  the  necessary 
support  of  .life^  Now  of  those  good  things  winch  na« 
turehath  prorided  m  common,  every  one  had  a  ri^t 
(as  hath  been  said)  to  as  much  as  he  could  use,  and 
property  in  all  that  he  could  effect  with  his  labour ;  all 
that  his  industry  could  extend  to,  to  alter  from  the 
state  nature  had  put  it  in,  was  his.  He  that  gathered 
a. hundred  bushels  of  acorns  .or  apples,  had  thereby  a^ 
property  in  them ;  they  were  hk  goods  as  soon  as  ga- 
thered. He  was  only  to  look  that  be  used  them  before. 
Aej  spoiled,  else  he  took  more  than  his  share,  and 
rdMi>ed  others.  And  indeed  it  was  a  foolii^  thing,  as 
well. as  dishonest,  to  howd  up  more  than  he  could  make 
uas  of.  If  he  gave  away' a  part  ^ to  any  body  elscy  so^ 
that  it  perished  not  uadessly  in  his  possession,  these  he 
also  made  use  of.  And  if  be  also  bart^i^d  away  plums, 
that  would  have  rotted  in  a  week,  £br  nuts  that  would 
last  good  for  his  eating  a  whole  year,  he  did  no  injury; 
he  wasted  not  the  common,  stock ;  destroyed  no  part  of 
the  portion  of  the  goods  that  belonged  to  others,  so. 
long  as  nothing  perished  uselessly  in  his  hands.  Again, 
if  he  would  give  his  imts  for  a  piece  of  metal,  pleased 
wkh  its  cchmr;  or  exchange  his  sheep  for  dieUs,  or 
wool  for  a  sparkling  pebble  or  a  diamond^  and  keep 
those  by  hbn  all  his  bfoy  he  inva(kd  not. the  right  o£ 
others;  he  might  heap  as  much  of  these  durable  things 
as  he  pleased ;  the  exceeding  of  the  bounds  of  his  just 
property  not  lying  in  the  iargeness  of  his  possession, 
but  the^perisfaing  of  any  thing  uselessly  in  it. 

f  47*  And  thus  came  in  the  use  of  money,  some  last^ 
ing  thing  that  men  mi^t.keep  without  spoiling,  and 
that  bynatual  consent  men  wodid  take  in  exchange  foi; 
the  truly  useful,  but  perishable  supports  of  life. 

§  48.  And  as  different  degrees  of  industry  were  apt 
to  give  m^i  possessions  in  different  proportions,  so  this 
invention  of  money  gave  them,  the  opportunity  tox^on* 
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tinue  and  enlarge  tfaem:  forsuppMriBgisn  ubiid,Be- 
parate  from  all  possible  commerce  with  the  irest  of  the 
world,  wherein  there  were  but  an  hundred  families,  but 
there  were  sheq>,  horses,  and  caws,  with  other  leieftd 
animals,  whdiesmne  fruits,  and  land  enough  for  com 
for  a  hundred  tibousud  times  as  many,  but  nothing.  ^ 
the  island,  either  becaitse  of  its  connnonness,  or  perish- 
ablenefis,  fit  to  supply  the  plaee  of  mcm^ ,  what  Tpeunm 
eoiuldany  one  have  there  to  enlarge  his  possessions!  be: 
yond  the  use  of  his  family  and  a  plentiful  supply  torits 
consumption,  either  in » what  their  own  industry  pro- 
dueedyor  they  could  ibartfec  for  like  periafaablei,  useful 
oommoditieer  wikh;othess>?<  Wh^:«p  there  lia  not  steno- 
thing/ both  lasting  and^  scarce,  and  so  Tialaable,  to  be 
hoarded* up,  there  men.  will jiot  be  opt  te  enlarge. their 
posseisioas  of  land^w^e  it  erer  so  riejii  ever  so  free  fijv 
theiQ  to  take :  for  I  ^sky  what  would  a  man  Tsakie.ten 
thousand^  or  an  hundred  l^ouiiandMacresc^  excellent 
land>  teady  eulti^atafl^  and  well  stocked  too  with;  earth 
tki,  in  the*  middle  of  tli^  inland'  pants  of  Ameriea,  wheare 
he  bad  no  hopes<  of  commevoe  with  othei)  parts  of  ithe 
world,  to^  draw » money  to  him^  by  the  sale  o£  the  peo- 
du<3t?  It  would  Wit  be  worth  the/i^aelosing,  and  ^^e 
should  see  him  giTe  up  again  to.  the  wild  common  mi 
nature,  whatever  was  more  than  wt)uld  supply  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life  to  be  had  there  for  him  and  his  family. 

§  49*  Thus  in  tbe4>eginning  -all  the  world  was  Ame- 
rica, and  more  so  than  that  is  now;  for  no  such  thing 
as  money  was  any  where  known.  Find  out  something 
that  hath  the  use  and  va\^e  of  mcmey  amongst  his 
neighbours,  you  shall  see  the  same  man  will  begin  pre* 
sently  to  enlarge  his  possessions. 

§  50.  But  since  gold  and  silver,  bdng  little  useful  to 
the  life  of  man  in  proportion  to  food,  raiment,  and  car- 
riage, has  its  value  only  from  the  .consent  of  men, 
wlMereof  labour  yot  makes,  in  great  part,  the  measure; 
it  is  plain,  that  men  have  agreed  to/a':disproptnrtionate 
and  unequal  possession  of  the  earth ;  ihey  haying,  h^ 
a  tacit  and  voluntary  conseirt,  found  out  a  way  how  a 
man  may  fairly  possess  miore  land  than  he  himself  c«i 
use  the  product  of,  by  receiving,  in  exchange  for  the 
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oyerflkm,  gold  and  Bilrer,  which  tokj  be  hoarded  up 
without  injury  to  any  one;  these  metals  not  spoiling 
or  decaying  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor.  This  partage 
of  things  in  an  inequality  of  private  possessions^  men 
have  made  practicable  out  of  the  bounds  of  society^  and 
without:  compact ;  only  by  putting  a  value  on  gold  and 
silver,  and  tacitly  agreeing  in  the  use  of  money :  for  in 
governments^  the  laws  regulate  the  right  of  property, 
imd  the  possession  of  land  is  determined  by  positive 
constitutions.: 

§  51.  And  Ijhus,  I  think,  it  is  very  easy  io  conceive, 
^lum  labtmr  could  ait:fiirst  begin  a  title  of  property** 
in>the  common  things  df  nature,  and  bow  the  spending 
it  upon  our  uses  bounded  it.  So  tiiat  there  could  then 
be  no  reason  c^  quarrelling  about  title,  tior  any  doubt 
about  the  laigelims  of  possession  it  gate.  Right  and 
ewveniencywent  together;  for  as  a  man  had  a  right 
to  all  he  could  employ  his  labour  upon,  so  be  had  no 
temptation  to  laboui^  for  more  than  he  could  make  use: 
of.  This  left  no  room  for  controversy  about  the  title> 
nor  for  encroachment  on  the  right  of  others;^  what 
portio^n  a  man  carved  to  himself  was  easily  seen:  and 
it  was  useless,  as  well  as  dtshouesti  to  carve  himself  too^ 
much,  or  take  more  than  he  needed: 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  paternal  Pqti)er* 


§  52.  It  may  p^eihaps  be  censured  as  an  unpertinentr 
criticism,  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature,  to  find  fault 
with  words  and  names  that  have  obtained  in  the  world : 
and  yet  possibly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  new  ones 
when  the  old  are  apt  to  lead  men  into  mistakes,  as  this 
of  paternal  power  probably  has  done ;  which  seems  so 
to  place  the  power  of  parents  over  their  children  wholly 
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in  the  hthtf,  as  if  the  mother  had  no  share  in  it: 
whereas,  if  we  consult  reason  or  rerdation,  we  AblH 
find  she  hath  an  equal  title.  This  may  give  one  reason 
to  ask,  whether  this  might  not  be  more  properly  called 
parental  power?  for  whatever  obligation  nature  and 
the  right  of  generation  lays  on  childrasi,  it  must  cetf* 
tainly  bind  them  equally  to  both  ccmcurrrait  canise^  of 
it.  And  accordingly  we  see  the  positive  law  of  God- 
every  where  joins  them  together^  withimt  distinction^ 
when  it  commands  the  obedience  of  children :  ^  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  Exod^  xx.  12.  '^Whoso- 
ever curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,"  Lev*  xx.  9.  "  Ye* 
shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his  father,"  Iiev. 
xix.  5.  "  Children,  obey  your  parents,"  &c.  Eph.  vi.  1^ 
is  the  style  of  the  Old  and  New  Testmnent. 

§  53.  Had  but  this  one  thing  been  well  considered, 
without  looking  any  deep»  into  the  matter,  it  m%fat: 
perhaps  have  kept  men  from  runniag  into  those  gross 
mistakes  they  have  made,  about  this  power  of  parents; 
which,  however  it  might,  without  Bsay  great  harshness, 
bear- the  name  of  absolute  dominion,  and  regal  authority, 
when  under  the  title  of  paternal  power  it  seemed  ap*- 
prppriated  to  the  father,  would  yet  have^  sounded  but 
oddly,  and  in  the  yery  name  shown  the  absurdity,  if 
this  supposed  absolute  power  over  children  had  been 
called  parental ;  and  thereby  have  discovered,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  mother  too :  for  it  will  but  very  ill 
serve  the  turn  of  those  men  who  contend  so  much  for 
the  absolute  power  and  authority  of  the  fatherhood,  as 
they  call  it,  that  the  mother  should  have  any  share  in 
it ;  and  it  would  halve  but  ill  supported  the  monarchy 
they  contend  for,  when  by  the  very  name  it  appeared 
that  that  fundamental  authority,  from  whence  they 
ii^ould  derive  their  government  of  a  single  person  only, 
was  not  placed  in  one,  but  two  persons  jointly.  But 
to  let  this  of  names  pass«  ■. 

§  54i.  Though  I  have  said  above,  chap.  ii.  '^  That 
all  men  by  nature  are  equal,"  I  cannot  be  supposed 
to  understand  all  sorts  of  equality :  age  or  virtue  may- 
give  men  a  just  preeedem^y :  excellency  of  parts  and 
merit  may. place  others  above  the  common  level :  birUi 
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may  subject  sbme^  and  allianee  or  benefits  others^  to  pay 
an  observance  to  those  nvhom  ftature^  gratitude^  or  other 
respects,  may  have  made  it  due :  and  yet  all  this  con- 
sists  with  the  equality  which  all  men  are  in,  in  respect 
of  jurisdiction  or  dominion  one  over  another ;  which 
was  the  equality  I  there  spoke  of,  as  proper  to  the 
business  in  hand,  being  tliat  equal  right  that  every  man 
hath  to  his  naturid  freedom,  without  being  subjected 
to  the  will  or  authority  of  any  other  man* 

§  S5n  Children,  I  confess,  are  not  born  in  thia  state 
of  equality,  though  they,  are  bona  to  it  Their  parents 
have  a  soirt  of  rule  asnd  jurisdiction  over  them  when 
they  ccmie  into  the  .world>  and  for  some  time;  after; 
but  it  is  but  a  temporary  one.  The  bonds  of  this  sub- 
jection  are  like  the  swaddlii)g*clothes  they  are  wrapt  up 
in,  and  supported  by,  in  the  weakness. of  their  infancy: 
age  and  reason^  as  they  grow  up,  loosen  them,  till  at 
length  they  drop  quite  off,  and  leave  a  man  at  his  own 
free  disposal.  .      •    - 

§  56.  Adam  was  ereated  a^  perfect  man,  his  body  and 
mind  in  full  possession  of  their  strength  and  reason,  and 
so  was  capable  from  the  fiirst  instant  of  his  being  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  support  and  preservation,  and  govern 
his  actions  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  reason 
which  God  had  implanted  in  him.  From  him  the  world 
is  peopled  with  his  descendants,  who  are  all  born  in- 
fants, weak  and  helpless,  without  knowledge  of  under- 
standing :  but  to  supply  the  defects  of  this  imperfect 
state,  till  the  improvement  of  growth  and  age  hath 
removed  them,.  Adam  and  Eve,  and  after  them  all 
parents  were,  by  the  law  of  nature,  *'  under  an  obligation 
to  preserve,  nourish,  and  educate  the  children"  they 
had  begotten;  not  as  their  own  workmanship,  but  tljf 
workmanship  of  their  own  maker,  the  Almighty,  to 
whom  they  weceto  be  accountable  for  them. 

§  57*  The  law  that  was  to  govern  Adam  was  rthe 
same  that  was  to  govern  all  his  posterity,  the  law  of 
reason.  But  his  offspring  having  another  way  df  entrance 
into  the  world,  different  from  him,  by  a  natural  birth, 
that  produeed  them  ignorant  and  without  the  use  of 
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reasoD,  they  were  not  presently  under  that  law ;  for 
nobody  can  be  under  a  law  which  is  not  promulgated  to 
him ;  and  this  law  being  promulgated  or  made  known 
by  reason  only,  he  that  is  not  come  to  the  use  of  his 
reason  cannot  be  said  to  be  under  this  law ;  and  Adam'a 
children^  being  not  presently  as  soon  as  born  under  tKis 
law  of  reason,  were  not  presently  free :  for  law,  in  its 
true  notion,  is  not  so  much  the  limitation^  as  the  di- 
rection of  a  free  and  intelligent  agent  to  his  proper  in- 
terest, and  prescribes  no  farther  than  is  for  the  general 
good  of  those  under  that  law :  could  they  be  happier 
without  it,  the  law,  as  an  useless  thing,  would  of  itself 
Tanish ;  and  that  ill  deserves  the  name  of  confinement 
which  hedges  us  in  only  from  bogs  and  precipices.  So 
that,  however  it  may  be  mistaken,  the  end  of  law  is  not 
to  abolish  or  restrain,  but  to  preserve  and  enlarge  free- 
dom :  for  in  all  the  states  of  created  beings  capable  of 
laws,  ^'  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  freedom  ;'* 
for  liberty  is  to  be  free  from  restraint  and  violence  from 
others ;  which  cannot  be  where  there  is  not  law :  but 
freedom  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  '^  a  liberty  for  every  man 
to  do  what  he  lists  :*'  (for  who  could  be  free,  when 
every  other  man's  humour  might  domineer  over  him  ?) 
but  a  liberty  to  dispose  and  order  as  he  lists  his  person, 
actions,  possessions,  and  his  whole  property,  within  the 
allowance  of  those  laws  under  which  he  is,  and  therein 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another,  but 
freely  follow  his  own. 

§  58.  The  power,  then,  that  parents  have  over  their 
children  arises  from  that  duty  which  is  incumbent  on 
•them,  to  take  care  of  their  offspring  during  the  imr 
perfect  state  of  childhood.  To  inform  the  mind,  and 
govern  the  actions  of  their  yet  ignorant  nonage,  till 
reason  shall  take  its  place,  and  ease  3iem  of  that  trouble, 
is  what  the  children  want,  and  the  parents  are  bound 
to:  for  God  having  given  man  an  understanding  to 
direct  his  actions,  has  allowed  him  a  freedom  of  will, 
and  liberty  of  acting,  as  properly  belonging  thereunto, 
within  the  bounds  of  that  law  he  is  under.  But  whilst 
he  is  in  an  estate  wherein  he  has  not  understanding  of 
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his  own  to  direct  his  will,  he  is  not  to  have  any  will  of 
his  own  to  follow  :  he  that  understands  for  hiin,  must 
will  for  him  too ;  he  must  prescribe  to  his  will,  and  re- 
gulate his  actions ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  estate 
that  made  his  father  a  freeman,  the  son  is  a  fre^r 
man  too. 

§  59.  This  holds  in  all  the  laws  a  mem  is  under, 
whether  natural  or  civiL  Is  a  man  under  the  law  pf 
nature  ?  What  made  him  free  of  that  law  ?  what  gave 
him  a  free  disposing  of  his  property,  according  .to  |iis 
own  will,  within  the  compass  of  that  l^w  ?  I  answer,  a 
state  of  maturity,  wherein  he  might  be  supposed  capable 
to  know  that  law,  that  so  he  might  keep  his  action^ 
witl^in  the  bounds  of  it.  When  he  has  acquired  thai 
^tate,  he  is  presumed  to  know  how  far  that  law  is  to  be 
)us  guide,  and  how  far  he  may  make  use  of  his  freedom, 
und  so  comes  to  have  it ;  till  then,  somebody  else  mus( 
guide  him,  who  is  presumed  to  know  how  far  the  la\y 
allows  a  liberty.  If  such  a  state  of  reason,  such  an  age  of 
discretion  made  him  free,  the  same  shitU  make  his  son 
fre^  too.  Is  a  man  under  the  law  of  Englai^d  ?  Wl^^^i 
made  him  free  of  that  law  ?  that  is,  to  have^^he  liberty  tp 
dispose  of  his  actions  and  possessions  according  to  hi^ 
own  will,  within  the  permission  of  that  law  ?  A  capacity 
of  knowing  that  law,  which  is  supposed  by  that  Jaw  a| 
the  age  of  one-and-twenty  years,  and  in  some  case/i 
sooner.  If  this  made  the  father  free,  it  shall  make  th$ 
3on  free  too.  Till  then  we  see  the  law  arllows  the  spn  to 
have  no  will,  but  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  his 
father  or  guardian,  whp  is  to  understand  for  him.  An4 
if  the  father  die,  itnd  ii^il  to  substitute  9  deputy  in  hii^ 
trus|; ;  if  he  hath  not  provided  a  tutor  to  govern  his 
uofi  during  his  minority,  during  his  want  of  under- 
standing, the  law  t^^es  care  to  do  it ;  some  other  mpsf; 
govern  him^  and  be  a  wiU  to  him,  till  he  hath  attained 
to  a  state  pf  freedom,  apd  his  understanding  be  fit  to 
take  the  government  of  his  will.  But  after  that,  th^ 
father  and  son  are  equally  free  as  much  as  tutor  an4 
pupil  after  nonage ;  equally  subjects  of  the  same  law 
together,  without  any  dominion  left  in  the  fatiier  over  the 
life,  liberty,  or  estate  of  his  son,  whether  they  be  only 
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in  the  state  and  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  under  the 
positive  laws  of  an  established  government. 

§  60.  But  if,  through  defects  that  may  happen  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  any  one  comes  not  to 
such  a  degree  of  reason  wherein  he  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  knowing  the  law,  and  so  living  within  the 
rules  of  it,  he  is  never  capable  of  being  a  free  man,  he 
is  never  let  loose  to  the  disposure  of  his  own  will,  (be^ 
cause  he  knows  no  bounds  to  it,  has  not  understanding, 
its  proper  guide)  but  is  continued  under  the  tuition  and 
government  of  others,  all  the  time  his  own  understand- 
ing is  incapable  of  that  charge.  And  so  lunatics  and 
idiots  are  never  set  free  from  the  government  of  their 
parents.  "  Children,  who  are  not  as  yet  come  unto 
those  years  whereat  they  may  have;  and  innocents 
which  are  excluded  by  a  natural  defect  from  ever 
having ;  thirdly,  mad  men,  which  for  the  present  can- 
not possibly  have  the  use  of  right  reasdn  to  guide 
themselves,  have  for  their  guide  the  reason  that 
guideth  other  men  which  are  tutors  over  them,  to 
seek  and  procure  their  good  for  them,**  says  Hooker, 
Eccl.  Pol.  lilJ!  i.  sect.  7*  All  which  seems  no  more  than 
that  duty  which  God  and  nature  has  laid  on  man,  as 
well  as  other  creatures,  to  preserve  their  offspring 
till  they  can  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  will 
scarce  amount  to  an  instance  or  proof  of  parents'  regal 
authority. 

§  6l.  Thus  we  are  born  free,  as  we  are  born  ra- 
tional ;  not  that  we  have  actually  the  exercise  of  either : 
age,  that  brings  one,  brings  with  it  the  other  too.  And 
thus  we  see  how  natural  freedom  and  subjection  to  pa-, 
rents  may  consist  together,  and  are  both  founded  on  the 
same  principle.  A  child  is  free  by  his  father's  title,  by 
his  father's  understanding,  which  is  to  govern  him  till 
he  hath  it  of  his  own.  The  freedom  of  a  man  at  years  of 
discretion,  and  the  subjection  of  a  child  to  his  parents, 
whilst  yet  short  of  that  age,  are  so  consistent,  and  so 
distinguishable,  that  the  most  blinded  contenders  for 
monarchy,  by  right  of  fatherhood,  cannot  miss  this  dif- 
ference ;  the  most  obstinate  cannot  but  allow  their  con- 
sistency:  for  were  their  doctrine  all  true,  were  the  right 
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heir  of  Adam  now  known^  and  by  that  title  settled  a 
monarch  in  his  throne,  invested  with  all  the  absolute 
unlimited  power  sir  Robert  Filmer  talks  of;  if  he  should 
die  as  soon  as  his  heir  were  born,  must  not  the  child, 
notwithstanding  he  were  ever  so  free,  ever  so  much  so- 
vereign^  be  in  subjection  to  his  mother  and  nurse,  to 
tutors  and  governors,  till  age  and  education  brought 
him  reason  and  ability  to  govern  himself  and  others  ? 
The  necessities  of  his  life,  the  health  of  his  body,  and 
tlie  information  of  his  mind,  would  require  him  to  be 
directed  by  the  will  of  others,  and  not  his  own ;  and  yet 
will  any  one  think  that  this  restraint  and  subjection 
were  inconsistent  with,  or  spoiled  him  of  that  liberty 
or  sovereignty  he  had  a  right  to,  or  gave  away  his  em- 
pire to  those  who  had  the  government  of  his  nonage  ? 
This  government  over  him  only  prepared  him  the 
better  and  sooner  for  it.  If  any  body  should  ask  me, 
when  my  son  is  of  age  to  be  free  ?  I  shall  answer,  just 
when  his  monarch  is  of  age  to  govern*  "  But  at  what 
time/*  says  the  judicious  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  i,  sect. 
6,  *'  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  attained  so  far  forth  the 
use  of  reason,  as  suf&ceth  to  make  hjpi  capable  of 
those  laws  whereby  he  is  then  bound  to  guide  his 
actions :  this  is  a  great  deal  more  easy  for  sense  to 
discern  than  for  any  one  by  skill  and  learning  to  de- 
termine." 

§  62.  Commonwealths  themselves  take  notice  of,  and 
allow;,  that  there  is  a  time  when  men  are  to  begin  to 
act  like  freemen,  and  therefore  till  that  time  require 
not  oaths  of  fealty  or  allegiance,  or  other  public 
owning  of,  or  submission  to,  the  government  of  their 
countries. 

§  63.  The  freedom  then  of  man,  and  liberty  of  acting 
according  to  his  own  will,  is  grounded  on  his  having 
reason,  which  is  able  to  instruct  him  in  that  law  he 
is  to  govern  himself  by,  and  make  him  know  how  far 
he  is  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will.  To  turn  him 
loose  to  an  unrestrained  liberty,  before  he  has  reason  to 
guide  him,  is  not  the  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  his 
nature  to  be  free ;  but  to  thrust  him  out  amongst  brutes, 
and  abandon  him  to  a  state  as  wretched,  and  as  much 
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1)enealh  that  ot  a  mati^  as  theirii.  This  is  that  trhich 
puts  the  authority  into  the  parents*  hands  to  govern  the 
iminority  of  their  children.  God  hath  made  it  their 
business  to  employ  this  care  oh  their  offspring,  and 
Itath  placed  in  them  suitable  inclinations  of  tenderness 
%nd  concern  to  temper  this  power,  to  apply  it,  as  his 
wisdom  designed  it,  to  the  children's  good,  as  long  as 
they  should  need  to  be  und6r  it. 

.  §  64.  But  what  reason  can  hence  advance  this  care 
t)f  the  parents  due  to  their  offspring  into  an  absolute 
•arbitrary  doniinion  of  the  father,  whose  power  reaches 
hso  farther  than,  by  such  a  discipline  as  he  finds  most 
effectual,  to  give  such  strength  and  health  to  their  bodies, 
'such  vigour  and  rectitude  to  their  minds,  as  may  best 
fit  his  children  to  be  most  useful  to  themselves  and 
others ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary  to  his  condition,  to  make 
them  work,  when  they  are  able,  foif  their  own  sub- 
isistence.  But  in  this  power  the  mother  too  has  her 
share  with  the  father. 

§  65.  Nay,  this  power  so  little  belongs  to  the  father 
by  any  peculiar  right  of  nature,  but  only  as  he  is 
'guardian  of  his  children,  that  when  he  quits  his  care  of 
them,  he  loses  his  power  over  them,  which  goes  along 
'with  their  nourishment  and  education,  to  which  it  is  in- 
'separably  annexed;  and  it  belongs  as  much  to  the 
foster-father  of  an  exposed  child,  as  to  the  natural  father 
V>f  another.  So  little  power  does  the  bare  act  of  beget- 
%injg  give  a  man  over  his  issue,  if  all  his  care  ends  there> 
%fnd  ^is  be  nil  the  title  he  hath  to  the  name  and  author 
•Hty  of  a  father.  And  what  will  become  oif  this  paternal 
poVrer  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  one  woman  ha:tk 
more  than  one  husband  at  a  time  ?  or  in  those  parts  of 
America,  where,  when  the  husband  and  wife  part,  which 
happens  frequently,  the  children  are  all  left  to  theiiid^ 
ther,  follow  her,  and  are  wholly  under  her  care  and  pro^ 
'vision  ?  If  the  father  die  whilst  the<;hildren  are  young, 
do  fhey  not  naturally  ^very  where  owe  the  same  obe- 
dience to  their  mother,  during  their  minority,  as  to  theii: 
ftther  were  he  alive  ?  and  will  any  one  say,  that  the  mo- 
43ier  liath  a  legislative  power  over  hier  children  ?  that 
i9he^a;nmake>standing  rules,  which  shall  be  of  perpetual 
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obligation,  by  which  they  oqght  to  r^ulate  all  the  jGon* 
eerns  of  their  property,  and  bound  their  liberty  all  the 
course  of  their  lives  ?  or  can  she  enforce  the  observa- 
tion of  them  with  capital  punishments  ?  for  this  is  the 
proper  power  of  the  magistrate,  of  which  the  father 
hath  not  so  mudi  as  the  shadow.  His  command  over 
Ids  children  is  but  temporary^  and  reaches  not  their  life 
or  property :  it  is  but  a  help  to  the  weakness  and  im- 
perfection of  their  nonage,  a  discipline  necessary  to  their 
education :  and  though  a  father  may  dispose  of  his  own 
possessions  as  he  pleases,  when  his  children  are  out  of 
clanger  of  perishing  for  want,  yet  his  power  extends  not 
to  the  lives  or  goods,  which  either  their  own  industry 
or  another's  bounty  has  made  theirs ;  nor  to  theif  h- 
Jberty  neither,  when  they  are  once  arrived  to  the  enfran- 
fchisement  of  the  years  of  discretion.  The  father's  em- 
pir^  then  ceases^  and  can  fro^  thenceforwards  no  more 
dispose  of  the  liberty  of  his  son  than  that  of  any  other 
man :  and  it  must  be  far  from  an  absolute  or  perpetual 
Jurisdiction,  from  which  a  man  may  withdraw  himself, 
having  licence  from  divine  authority  to  *'  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife." 

§  Q6p  But  though  there  be  a  time  when  a  child  comes 
to  be  as  free  from  subjection  to  the  will  and  command 
of  his  father,  as  the  father  himself  is  free  from  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  any  body  else,  and  they  are  ^ach 
under  no  other  restraint  but  that  which  is  common  to 
them  both,  whether  it  be  the  law  of  nature,  or  muni- 
cipal law  of  their  country ;  yet  this  freedom  exempts 
i^ot  a  son  frpm  that  honour  which  he  ought,  by  the  law 
;of  God  and  nature,  to  pay  his  parents.  God  having 
made  the  parents  instruments  in  his  great  design  of  con- 
tinuing the  race  of  mankind,  and  the  occasions  of  life 
to  :thtar  children ;  as  he  hath  laid  on  them  an  obliga- 
rtion  to .i!iourish,  preserve, and  bring  up  their  offspring; 
:B0  he  ha)B  laid  on  the  children  a  perpetual  obligation  of 
hoMuring  their  parents,  which  containing  in  it  an  in- 
ward .esteem  and  reverence  to  be  shown  by  all  outward 
expressions,  ties  up  the  child  from  any  thing  that  may 
loverinjiuie.  or  affront,  disturb  or  endanger,  the  happi- 
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Tiess  br  life  of  those  from  whom  he  received  his;  and 
engages  him  in  all  actions  of  defence,  relief,  assistance, 

-and  comfort  of  those  by  whose  means  he  entered  into 
being,  and  has  been  made  capable  of  any  enjoyments 
of  life  :  irom  this  obligation  no  state,  no  freedom,  can 
absolve  children.  But  this  is  very  far  from  giving  pa- 
rents a  power  of  command  over  their  children,  or  au- 
thority to  make  laws  and  dispose  as  they  please  of  their 
lives  and  liberties.     It  is  one  thing  to  owe  honour,  re- 

'  spect,  gratitude,  and  assistance ;  another  to  require  an 
absolute  obedience  and  submission.  The  honour  due 
to  parents,  a  monarch  in  his  throne  owes  his  mother ; 
and  yet  this  lessens  not  his  authority,  nor  subjects  him 
to  her  government. 

§  67.  The  subjection  of  a  minor,  places  in  the  fa- 
ther a  temporary  government,  which  terminates  with 
the  minority  of  the  child:  and  the  honour  due  from  a 
child,  places  in  the  parents  perpetual  right  to  respect, 
reverence,  support,  and  compliance  too,  more  or  kss,  as 
the  father's  care,  cost,  and  kindness  in  his  education^ 
have  been  more  or  less.  This  ends  not  with  minority, 
but  holds  in  all  parts  and  conditions  of  a  man's  life. 
The  want  of  distinguishing  these  two  powers,  viz.  that 
which  the  father  hath  in  the  right  of  tuition,  dui?- 
ing  minority,  and  the  right  of  honour  all  his  life, 
may  perhaps  have  claused  a  great  part  of  the  mistake3 
about  this  matter :  for,  to  speak  properly  of  them,  the 
first  of  these  is  rather  tihe  privilege  or  children,  and 
duty  of  parents,  than  any  prerogative  of  paternal  power. 
The  nourishment  and  education  of  their  childreh  is 
a  charge  so  incumbent  on  parents  for  their  children's 
good,  that  nothing  can  absolve  them  from  taking  care 
of  it :  and  though  the  power  of  commanding  and  chas- 
tising them  go  along  with  it,  yet  God  hath  woven  into 
the  principles  of  human  nature  such  a  tenderness  for 
their  offspring,  that  there  Is  little  fear  that  parents 
should  use  their  power  with  too  much  rigour ;  the  ex- 
cess is  seldom  on  the  severe  side,  the  strong  bias  of 
nature  drawing  the  other  way.  And  therefore  God  Al- 
mighty, when  he  would  express  his  gentle  dealing  with 
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the  I^aelites^  he  tells  them,  that  though  he  chastened 
them,  ^^  he  chasteqed  them  as  a  man  chastens  his  son/' 
Deutv  viii.  5,  u  e.  with  tenderness  and  aiFection,  and 
kept  them  under  no  severer  discipline  than  what  was 
^absolutely  best  for  them,  and  had  been  less  kindness  to 
have  slackened.  This  is  that  power  to  which  children 
are  commanded  obedience,  that  the  pains  and  care  of 
their  parents  may  not  be  increased,  or  ill  rewarded. 

§  68,  On  the  other  side,  honour  and  support,  all  tfiat 
which  gratitude  requires  to  return  for  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  and  from  them,  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
the  child,  and  the  proper  privilege  of  the  parents.  This 
is  intended  for  the  parents'  advantage,  as  the  other  is  for 
the  child's ;  though  education,  the  parents'  duty,  seems 
to.  have  most  power,  because  the  ignorance  and  infirmi- 
ties of  childhood  stand  in  need  of  restraint  and  cor- 
rection ;  which  is  a  visible  exercise  of  rule,  and  a  kind 
of  dominion.  And  that  duty  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  word  honour  requires  less  obedience,  though  the 
obligation  be  stronger  oh  grown  than  younger  children: 
for  who  can  think  the  command,  "Children  obey  your 
parents,"  requires  in  a  mian  that  has  children  of  his 
own  the  same  submission  to  his  father,  as  it  does  in  his 
yet  yoiing  children  to  him ;  and  that  by  this  precept  he 
we're  bouQd  to  obey  all,  his  father's  commands,  if,  out 
of  a  conceit  of  authority,  he  should  have  the  indiscre- 
tion to  treat  him  still  as  a  boy  ? 

§  69.  The  first  part  then  of  paternal  powef>  or  ra- 
ther duty,  which  is  education,  belongs  so  to  the  father, 
,that  it  terminates  at  a  certain  season ;  when  the  business 
of  education  is  over,  it  ceases  of  itself,  and  is  also  aliena- 
ble before:  for  a  man  may  put  the  tuition  of  his  son 
in  other  hands;  and  he  that  has  made  his  son  an  ap- 
prentice to  another,  has  discharged  him,  during  that 
time,  of  a  great  part  of  his  obedience  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  mother.  But  all  the  duty  of  honour,  the  other 
part,  remains  nevertheless  entire  to  them ;  nothing  can 
eancel  that:  it  is  so  inseparable  from  them  both,  that 
the  father's  authority  cannot  dispossess  the  mother  of 
this  right,  nor  can  any  man  discharge  his  son  from  ho- 
nouring her  that  bore  him.  But  both  these  are  very  far 
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from  a  pcmer  to  make  lavs^  aad  enforcing  them  with 
penalties  that  may  reach  estate^  liberty,  limbs,  and  life. 
The  power  of  commanding  ends  with  nonage;  and 
though  after  that,  honour  and  respect,  support  and  de- 
fence, and  whatsoever  gratitude  can  oblige  a  man  to, 
for  the  highest  benefits  he  is  naturally  capable  of,  be  al- 
ways due  from  a  son  to  his  parents ;  yet  all  this  puts  no 
sceptre  into  the  father's  hand,  no  sovereign  power  of 
commanding.  He  has  no  dominion  over  his  son's  pro- 
perty,  or  actions ;  nor  any  right  that  his  will  should 
prescribe  to  his  son's  m  all  things;  however  it  may  be- 
come his  son  in  many  things,  not  very  inconvenient  to 
him  and  his  family,  to  pay  a  deference  to  it. 

§  70.  A  man  may  owe  honour  and  respect  to  an  an- 
tiient  or  wise  man ;  defence  to  his  child  or  friend ;  re- 
lief and  support  to  the  distressed;  and  gratitude  to  a 
)>ene&ctor,  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  he  has,  aU  he  can 
do,  caufiot  sufficiently  pay  it:  but  all  these  give  no  au- 
thority, no  fight  to  any  one,  of  making  laws  over  him 
from  whom  they  are  owing.  And  it  is  plain,  all  this  is 
due  not  only  to  the  bare  title  of  father;  not  only  be- 
cause, as  has  been  said,  it  is  owing  to  the  mother  too, 
but  because  these  obligations  to  parents,  and  the  degrees 
of  what  is  required  of  children,  may  be  varied  by  the 
different  care  and  kindness,  trouble  ^nd  expense, 
which  are  often  employed  upon  one  child  more  than 
another. 

§  71.  This  shows  the  reason  iiow  it  comes  to  pass, 
'that  parents  in  societies,  where  they  themselves  are  sub- 
jects, retain  a  power  over  their  children,  and  have  as 
much  right  to  their  subjection  as  those  who  are  in  die 
«tate  of  nature.  Which  could  not  possibly  be,  if  all  po- 
litical power  were  only  paternal,  and  that  in  truth  they 
^ere  one  and  the  same  thing:  for  then,  all  paternal 
J)f0wer  being  in  the  prince,  the  subject  could  naturally 
have  none  of  it.  But  these  two  powers,  political  and 
tpatemal,  are  so  perfectly  distinct  and  separate,  are  built 
^pon  so  different  foundations,  and  given  t&  so  diffemeri; 
^etids,  that  every  subject,  that  is  a  father,'has  as  mudi  a 
-paternal  power  over  his  diildren  as  the  prince  has  over 
Ms:  and  every  prince,  that  has  parents^  owes  them  «s 
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ttinch  filial  duty  and  obedience  as  the  meanest  of  hiiji 
subjects  do  to  theirs;  and  cannot  therefore  contain 
any  part  or  degree  of  that  kind  of  dominion  which  a 
prince  or  magistrate  has  over  his  subjects. 

§  72.  Though  the  obligation  on  the  parents  to  bring 
Tip  their  children,  and  the  obligation  on  children  to  ho- 
nour their  parents,  contain  all  the  power  on  the  one 
liand,  and  submission  on  the  other,  which  are  proper  to 
this  relation,  yet  there  is  another  power  ordinary  m  the 
father,  whereby  he  has  a  tie  on  the  obedience  of  his 
children;  which  though  it  be  common  to  him  with 
vther  men,  yet  l^e  occasions  of  showing  it  almost  con- 
stantly happening  to  fathers  in  their  private  families, 
und  the  instances  of  it  elsewhere  being  rare,  and  less 
<taken  notice  of,  it  passes  in  the  world  for  a  part  of  pa- 
ternal jurisdiction.  And  this  is  the  power  men  gene- 
rally have  to  bestow  their  estates  on  those  who  please 
them  best;  the  possession  of  the  father  being  the  ex- 
pectation and  inheritance  of  the  children,  ordinarily  in 
certain  proportions,  according  to  the  law  and  custom 
of  each  country;  yet  it  is  commonly  in  the  father's 
power  to  bestow  it  with  a  more  sparing  or  liberal 
«and,  according  as  the  behaviour  of  this  or  that  child 
Tiath  comported  with  his  will  and  humour. 

§  7S.  This  is  no  small  tie  on  the  obedience  of  child- 
4*en :  iind  there  being  always  annexed  to  the  enjoyment 
•of  land  a  submission  to  the  government  of  the  Country, 
of  which  that  land  is  a  part ;  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  that  a  father  could  ^oblige  his  posterity  to  that 
govel^nttitent,  of  which  he  himself  was  a 'subject,  and 
•that  his  compact  held  them ;  whereas,  it  being  only  a 
liecessary  condition  annexed  to  the  land,  and  the  in- 
lieritance  of  an  estate  which  is  undet  that  government^ 
reaches  only  those  who  will  take  it  on  that  condition^ 
and  so  is  no  natural  tie  or  engagement,  but  a  voluntary 
iiubmission :  for  every  man's  children  being  by  nat&re  as 
^eeasMmself,  or  any  of  hi^  ance^ors  ev<et  were,  may, 
'whilst  they  are  in  that  freedom,  choose  what  society  thi^ 
will  join  themselves  to,  what  commonwealth  ihey  wm 
put  themselves  under*  But  if  tltey  >will  enjoy  theiahe«- 
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,  ritaace  of  their  ancestors^  they  must  take  it  on  the  same 
terms  their  ancestors  hadit^  and  submit  to  all  the' con- 
ditions annexed  to  such  a  possession.  By  this  power 
indeed  fathers  oblige  their  children  to  obedience  to 
themselves,  even  when  they  are  past  minority,  and 
most  commonly  too  subject  them  to  this  or  that  poli- 
tical power :  but  neither  of  these  by  any  peculiar  right 
of  fatherhood,  but  by  the  reward  they  have  in  their 
hands  to  enforce  and  recompense  such  a  compliance; 
and  is  no  more  power  than  what  a  Frenchman  has 
over  an  Englishman,  who,  by  the  hopes  of  an  estate  he 
will  leave  him,  will  certainly  have  a  strong  tie  on  his 
obedience :  and  if,  when  it  is  left  him,  he  will  enjoy  it, 
he  must  certainly  take  it  upon  the  conditions  annexed 
to  the  possession  of  land  in  that  country  where  it  lies, 
.whether  it  be  France  or  England. 

§  74.  To  conclude  then,  though  the  father's  power 
of  commanding  extends  no  farther  than  the  minority  of 
his  children,  and  to  a  degree  only  fit  for  the  discipline 
and  government  of  that  age ;  and  though  that  honour 
and  respect,  and  all  that  which  the  Latins  called  piety, 
which  they  indispensably  owe  to  their  parents  all  their 
lifetime,  and  in  all  estates,  with  all  that  support  and 
defence  which  is  due  to  them,  gives  the  father  no  power 
of  governing,  1.  e.  making  laws  and  enacting  penalties 
on  his  children;  though  by  all  this  he  has  no  dominion 
over  the  property  or  actions  of  his  son :  yet  it  is  ob- 
vious to  conceive  how  easy  it  was,  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  places  still,  where  the  thinness  of 
people  gives  families  leave  to  separate  into  unpossessed 
quarters,  and  they  have  room  to  remove  or  plant  them- 
selves in  yet  vacant  habitations,  for  the  father  of  the 
family  to  become  the  prince^  of  it ;  he  had  been  a  ruler 


'  *  It  is  no  improbable  opinion,  therefore,  wbich  the  arch-philosopher 
was  of,  ''That  the  chief  person  in  every  honsehold  was  always,  as  it 
were,  a  king :  so  when  numbers  of  households  joined  themselves  in 
civil  societies  together,  kings  were  the  first  kind  of  governors  amongst 
them,  which  is  also,  as  it  seemeth,  the  reason  why  the  name  of 
fathers  continued  still  in  them,  who,  of  fathers,  were  made  rulers ;  as 
also  the  andent  custom  of  governors  to  do  as  Melchizedeck,  and  b^ng 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  infancy  of  his  children :  and 
since  without  some  government  it  would  be  hard  for 
them  to  live  together,  it  was  likeliest  it  should,  by  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  children  when  they  were 
grown  up,  be  in  the  father,  where  it  seemed  without 
any  change  barely  to  continue;  when  indeed  nothing 
more  was  required  to  it  than  the  permitting  the  father 
to  exercise  alone,  in  his  family,  that  executive  power 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  every  free  man  naturally 
hath,  and  by  that  permission  resigning  up  to  him  a  mon- 
archical power,  whilst  they  remained  in  it.  But  that 
this  was  not  by  any  paternal  right,  but  only  by  the  con- 
sent of  his  children,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  no- 
body doubts,  but  if  a  stranger,  whom  chance  or  busi- 
ness had  brought  to  his  family,  had  there  killed  any  of 
his  children,  or  committed  any  other  fact,  he  might 
condemn  and  put  him  to  death,  or  otherwise  punish 
him,  as  well  as  any  of  his  children:  which  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  do  by  virtue  of  any  paternal  autho- 
rity over  one  who  was  not  his  child,  but  by  virtue  of 
that  executive  power  of  the  law  of  nature,  which,  as  a 
man,  he  had  a  right  to :  and  he  alone  could  punish  him 
in  his  family,  where  the  respect  of  his  children  had  laid 
by  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  to  give  way  to  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  they  were  willing  should  remain  in 
him,  above  the  rest  of  his  family. 

§  75.  Thus  it  was  easy,  and  almost  natural  for  child- 
ren, by  a  tacit,  and  scarce  avoidable  consent,  to  makei 
way  for  the  father's  authority  and  government.  They 
had  been  accustomed  in  their  childhood  to  follow  his 
direction,  and  to  refer  their  little  differences  to  him; 
and  when  they  were  men,  who  fitter  to  rule  them? 

kings,  to  exercise  the  office  of  priests,  which  fathers  did  at  the  first, 
grew  perhaps  by  the  same  occasion.  Howbeit,  this  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  regiment  that  has  been  received  in  the  world.  The  inconve-^ 
niencies  of  one  kind  have  caused  sundry  others  to  be  devised ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  all  public  regiment,  of  what  kind  soever,  seemeth 
evidently  to  have  risen  from  the  deliberate  advice,  consultation,  and 
composition  between  men,  judging  it  convenient  and  behoveful  5  there 
being  no  impossibility  in  nature  considered  by  itself,  but  that  man 
might  have  lived  without  any  public  regiment.*'  Hookers  Eccl.  P. 
lib.  i.  sect.  10. 
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Their  little  properties^  and  less  covetQusness^  seldom  af- 
forded greater  controveri^ies ;  and  when  aay  shduld 
arise^  where  could  they  have  a  fitter  umpire  than  he, 
by  whose  care  they  had  every  one  been  sustained  ana 
brought  np»  and  who  had  a  tenderness  for  tbepi  all  ? 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  made  no  distinction  betwixt 
minority  and  full  age;  nor  looked  after  one*and-twenty, 
or  any  other  age  that  might  make  them  the  free  dis- 
posers of  themselves  and  fortunes,  when  they  qould 
nave  no  desire  to  be  out  of  their  pupilage:  the  govern- 
ment they  had  been  under  during  it,  continued  still  to 
be  more  their  protection  than  restraint :  and  they  could 
nowhere  find  a  greater  security  to  their  peace,  li- 
berties, and  fortunes,  than  in  the  rule  of  a  father. 

§  76.  Thus  the  natural  fathers  of  families  by  an  in- 
sensible change  became  the  politic  monarchs  of  them 
too :  and  as  they  chanced  to  live  long,  and  leave  able 
and  worthy  heirs,  £or  several  successions,  or  otherwise ; 
so  they  laid  the  foundations  of  hereditary,  or  elective 
kingdoms,  under  several  constitutions  and  manner^,  ac"> 
fording  as  chance,  contrivance,  or  occasions  happened 
to  mould  them.  But  if  princes  have  their  titles  in  their 
fathers'  right,  and  it  be  a  sufiicient  proof  of  the  natural 
right  of  fathers  to  political  authority,  because  they  com- 
monly were  those  in  whose  hands  we  find,  de  facto,  the 
exercise  of  government :  I  say,  if  this  argument  be 
good,  it  will  as  strongly  prove,  that  all  princes,  nay 
princes  only,  ought  to  be  priests,  since  it  is  as  certain, 
that  in  the  beginning,  *'  the  father  of  the  family  was 
priest,  as  that  he  was  ruler  in  his  own  hpusehold/' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  political  or  civil  Society^ 

§  77«  God  having  made  man  such  a  creature,  that  in 
his  owu  judgment  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  he  alone, 
put  him  under  strong  ohligations  of  necessity,  conve- 
nience, and  inclination,  to  drive  him  into  society,  as 
well  as  fitted  him  with  understanding  and  language  to 
continue  and  enjoy  it.  The  first  society  was  between 
man  and  wife,  which  gave  beginning  to  that  between 
parents  and  children ;  to  which,  in  time,  that  between 
master  and  servant  came  to  be  added :  and  though  all 
these  might,  and  commonly  did  meet  together,  and 
make  up  but  one  family,  wherein  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  it  had  some  sort  of  rule  proper  to  a  family; 
eax^h  of  these:^  ox  aU  together,  came  short  of  politick 
society,  as  we  shall  see,  if  we  consider  the  idifferent 
^nds,  ties,  and  bounds  of  each  of  these. 

§  78.  Conjugal  society  is  made  by  a  voluntary  copi- 
pact  between  man  and  woman ;  and  though  it  consist; 
chiefly  in  such  a  communion  and  right  in  one  another's 
bodies  as  is  necessary  to  its  chief  end,  procreation;  yet 
it  draws  with  it  mutual  support  and  assistance,  and  a 
communion  of  interests  too>  as  necessary  not  only  to 
unite  their  care  and  affection,  but  also  necessary  to 
their  common  offspring,  who  have  a  right  to  be  nou- 
rished and  maintained  by  them,  till  they  are  able  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

§  79*  For  the  end  of  conjunction  between  male  and 
female  being  not  barely  procreation,  but  the  continua- 
tion of  the  species ;  this  conjunction  betwixt  male  and 
iemale  ought  to  last,  even  after  procreation,  so  long  as 
is  necessary  to  the  nourishment  and  support  of  the  young 
ones,  who  are  to  be  sustained  by  those  that  got  them, 
till  they  are  able  to  shifk  and  provide^  for  themselves. 
This  rule,  which  the  infinite  wise  Maker  hath  set  to 
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the  works  of  his  hands^  we  find  the  inferior  creatures 
steadily  obey.  In  those  viviparous  animals  which  feed 
on  grass^  the  coniunction  between  male  and  female  lasts 
no  longer  than  the  very  act  of  copulation;  because  the 
teat  of  the  dam  being  sufficient  to  nourish  the  youngs 
till  it  be  able  to  feed  on  grass^  the  male  only  begets, 
but  concerns  not  himself  for  the  female  or  young,  to 
whose  sustenance  he  can  contribute  nothing.  But  in 
beasts  of  prey  the  conjunction  lasts  longer:  because  the 
dam  not  being  able  well  to  subsist  herself,  and  nourish 
her  numerous  offspring  by  her  own  prey  alone,  a  more 
laborious,  as  well  as  more  dangerous  way  of  living, 
than  by  feeding  on  grass;  the  assistance  of  the  male  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  common  family, 
which  cannot  subsist  till  they  are  able  to  prey  for  them- 
selves, but  by  the  joint  care  of  male  and  female.  The 
same  is  to  be  observed  in  all  birds,  (except  some  do- 
mestic ones,  where  plenty  of  food  excuses  the  cock 
from  feeding,  and  taking  care  of  the  young  brood) 
whose  young  needing  food  in  the  nest,  the  cock  and 
hen  continue  mates,  till  the  young  are  able  to  use 
their  wing,  and  provide  for  themselves. 

§  80.  And  herein  I  think  lies  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  reason,  **  why  the  male  and  female  in  mankind  are 
tied  to  a  longer  conjunction**  than  other  creatures,  viz. 
because  the  female  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and  de 
facto  is  commonly  with  child  again,  and  brings  forth 
too  a  new  birth,  long  before  the  former  is  out  of  a  de- 
pendency for  support  on  his  parents'  help,  and  able  to 
shift  for  himself^  and  has  all  the  assistance  that  is  due 
to  him  from  his  parents :  whereby  the  father,  who  is 
bound  to  take  care  for  those  he  hath  begot,  is  under  an 
obligation  to  continue  in  conjugal  society  with  the  same 
woman  longer  than  other  creatures,  whose  young  being 
able  to  subsist  of  themselves  before  the  time  of  procre- 
ation returns  again,  the  conjugal  bond  dissolves  of  itself, 
and  they  are  at  liberty,  till  Hymen  at  his  usual  anni- 
versary season  summons  them  again  to  choose  new  niates. 
Wherein  one  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Creator,  who  having  given  to  m^n  foresight;  and  an 
ability  to  lay  up  for  the  future,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
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present  necessity,  hath  made  it  necessary,  that  society 
of  man  and  wife  should  be  more  lasting  than  of  male 
and  female  amongst  other  creatures  ;  that  so  their  in- 
dustry might  be  encouraged,  and  their  interest  better 
united,  to  make  provision  and  lay  up  goods  for  their 
cominon  issue,  which  uncertain  mixture,  or  easy  and 
frequent  solutions  of  conjugal  society,  would  mightily 
di^urb. 

§  81.  But  though  these  are  ties  upon  mankind,  which 
make  the  conjugal  bonds  more  firm  and  lasting  in  man 
than  the  other  species  of  animals;  yet  it  would  give 
one  reason  to  inquire,  why  this  compact,  where  pro- 
creation and  education  are  secured,  and  inheritance 
taken  care  for,  may  not  be  made  determinable,  either 
by  consent,  or  at  a  certain  time,  or  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  any  other  voluntary  compacts,  there 
being  no  necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  to  the 
ends  of  it,  that  it  should  always  be  for  life ;  I  mean,  to 
such  as  are  under  no  restraint  of  any  positive  law, 
which  ordains  all  such  contracts  to  be  perpetual. 

§  82.  But  the  husband  and  wife,  though  they  have 
but  one  common  concern,  yet  having  different  under- 
standings, will  unavoidably  sometimes  have  different 
wills  too ;  it  therefore  being  necessary  that  the  last  de- 
termination, i.  e.  the  rule,  should  be  placed  somewhere ; 
it  naturally  falls  to  the  man's  share,  as  the  abler  and 
the  stronger.  But  this  reaching  but  to  the  things  of 
their  common  interest  and  property,  leavies  the  wife  in 
the  full  and  free  possession  of  what  by  contract  is  her 
peculiar  right,  and  gives  the  husband  no  more  power 
over  her  life  than  she  has  over  his ;  the  power  of  the 
husband  being  so  far  from  that  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
that  the  wife  has  in  many  cases  a  liberty  to  separate 
from  him,  where  natural  right  or  their  contract  allows 
it ;  whether  that  contract  be  made  by  themselves  in  the 
state  of  nature,  or  by  the  customs  or  laws  of  the  country 
they  live  in ;  and  the  children  upon  such  separation 
fall  to  the  father's  or  mother's  lot,  as  such  contract 
does  deternune.  ..    .  . 

§  83.  For  all  the  ends  of  marriage  being  to  be  ob- 
tained under  politic  government,  as  well  as  in  the  state 
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of  nature^  the  civil  magistrate  doth  not  abridge  the  right 
or  power  of  either  naturally  necessary  to  those  ends^ 
viz.  procreation  and  mutual  support  and  assistance 
whilst  they  are  together ;  but  only  decides  any  control 
versy  that  may  arise  between  man  and  wife  about  them. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  absolute  sovereignty  and 
power  of  life  and  death  naturally  belonged  to  thehus-^ 
band,  and  were  necessary  to  the  society  between  man 
*  and  wife,  there  could  be  no  matrimony  in  any  of  those 
countries  where  the  husband  i^  allowed  ho  such  abso- 
lute authority.  But  the  ends  of  matrimony  requiring 
no  such  power  in  the  husband,  the  condition  of  conjugal 
society  put  it  not  in  him,  it  being  not  at  all  necessary 
to  that  state.  Conjugal  society  could  subsist  and  attain 
its  ends  without  it;  nay,  community  of  goods,  and  the 
power  over  them,  mutual  assistance  and  maintenance, 
and  other  things  belonging  to  conjugal  society,  niight 
be  varied  and  regulated  by  that  contract  which  unites 
man  and  wife  in  that  society,  as  far  as  may  consist  with 
procreation  and  the  bringing  up  of  children  till  they 
could  shift  for  themselves ;  nothing  being  necessary  to 
any  society,  that  is  not  necessary  to  the  ends  for  which 
it  is  made. 

§  84.  The  society  betwixt  parents  and  children,  and 
the  distinct  rights  and  powers  belonging  respectively 
to  them,  I  have  treated  of  so  largely,  in  the:  foregoing 
chapter,  that  I  shall  not  here  need  to  say.  any  ihing  of 
it.  And  I  think  it  is  plain^  that  it  is  far  different  £com 
a  politic  society. 

§  85.  .Master  and  servant  are  names  as  old  as  history, 
but  given  to  those  of  far  diflPerent  condition ;  for  a  free- 
man makes  himself  a  servant  to  another,  by  Celling  him^ 
for  a  certain  time,  the  service  he  undertakes  to  do,  in 
exchange  for  wages  he  is  to  receive:  and  though  this 
commonly  puts  him  into  the  family  of  his  master,  and 
under  the  ordinary  discipline  thereof:  yet  it  gives  the 
master  but  a  temporary  powerover  him,  and  no  greater 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  contract  between  them. 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  servants,  which  by  a  pecu-^ 
liar  name  we  call  slaves,  who  being  captives. taken  in 
a  just  war,  are  by  the  right  of  nature  subjected  to  the 
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absolute  dominion  and  arbitrary  power  of  their  masters. 
These  men  having,  as  I  say,  forfeited  th^ir  lives,  and 
with  it  their  liberties,  and  lost  their  estates ;  and  being 
in  the  state  of  slavery,  not  capable  of  any  property ; 
cannot  in  that  state  be  considered  as  any  part  of  civil 
society ;  the  chief  end  whereof  is  the  preservation  of 
property. 

§  86,  Let  us  therefore  consider  a  master  of  a  family 
with  all  these  subordinate  relations  of  wife,  children, 
servants,  and  slaves,  united  under  the  domestic  rule  of 
a  family ;  which,  what  resemblance  soever  it  may  have 
in  its  order,  offices,  and  number  too,  with  a  little  com- 
monwealth, yet  is  very  far  from  it,  both  in  its  consti- 
tution, power,  and  end :  or  if  it  must  be  thought  a  mon- 
archy, and  the  pater-familias  the  absolute  monarch  in 
it,  absolute  monarchy  will  have  but  a  very  shattered 
and  short  power,  when  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been 
said  before,  that  the  master  of  the  family  has  a  very  di- 
stinct and  differently  limited  power,.both  as  to  time  and 
extent,  over  those  several  persons  that  are  in  it :  for 
excepting  the  slave  (and  the  family  is  as  much  a  family, 
and  his  power  as  pater-familias  as  great,  whether  there 
be  any  slaves  in  his  family  or  no),  he  has  no  legislative 
power  of  life  and  death  over  any  of  thejn,  and  none  too 
but  what  a  mistress  of  a  family  may  have  as  well  as  he. 
And  he  certainly  can  have  no  absolute  power  over  the 
whole  family,  who  has^  but  a  very  limited  one  over  every 
individual  in  it.  But  how  ^  family,  or  any  other  so^ 
ciety  of  men,  differ  from  that  which  is  properly  political 
society,  we  shall  best  see  by  considering  wherein  poli- 
tical society  itself  consists. 

§  87.  Man  being  born,  as  has  been  proved,  with  a 
title  to  perfect  freedom,  and  uncontrolled  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  law  of  nature, 
equally  with  any  other  man,  or  number  of  men  in  the 
world,  hath  by  nature  a  power,  not  only  to  preserve 
his  property,  that  is,  his  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  against 
the  injuries  and  attempts  of  other  men ;  but  to  judge 
of  and  punish  the  breaches  of  that  law  in  others,  as  he 
is  persuaded  the  offence  deserves,  even  with  death  itself, 
in  crimes  where  the  heinousness  of  the  fact,  in  his  opi- 
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,  nion,  requires  it.  But  because  no  political  society  can 
be,  nor  subsist,  without  having  in  itself  the  power  to 
preserve  the  property,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  punish 
the  offences  of  all  those  of  that  society ;  there,  and  there* 
only  is  political  society,  where  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers hath  quitted  this  natural  power,  resigned  it  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  community  in  all  cases  that  exclude 
him  not  from  appealing  for  protection  to  the  law  esta- 
blished by  it.  And  thus  all  private  judgment  of  every 
particular  member  being  excluded,  the  community 
comes  to  be  umpire,  by  settled  standing  rules,  indifferr 
ent,  and  the  same  to  all  parties ;  and  by  men  having 
authority  from  the  community,  for  the  execution  of  those 
rules,  decides  ail  the  diflFerences  that  may  happen  be- 
tween any  members  of  that  society  concerning  any  mat-, 
ter  of  right ; .  and  punishes  those  offences  which  any 
member  hath  committed  against  the  society,  with  such 
penalties  as  the  law  has  established :  whereby  it  is  easy 
to  discern  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  in  political  so- 
ciety together.  Those  who  are  united  into  one  body, 
and  have  a  common  established  law  and  judicature  to 
appeal  to,  with  authority  to  decide  controversies  be- 
tween them,  and  punish  offenders,  are  in  civil  society 
one  with  another :  but  those  who  have  no  such  common 
appeal,  I  mean  on  earth,  are  still  in  the  state  of  nature, 
each  being,  where  there  is  no  other,  judge  for  himself, 
and  executioner :  which  is,  as  I  have  before  showed  it, 
the  perfect  state  of  nature* 

§  88.  And  thus  the  commonwealth  comes  by  a  power 
to  set  down  what  punishment  shall  belong  to  the  several 
transgressions  which  they  think  worthy  of  it,  committed 
amongst  the  members  of  that  society,  (which  is  the 
power  of  making  laws)  as  well  as  it  has  the  power  to 
punish  any  injury  done  unto  any  of  its  members,  by 
any  one  that  is  not  of  it,  (which  is  the  power  of  war 
and  peace :)  and  all  this  for  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  members  of  that  society,  as  far  as  is 
possible.  But  though  every  man  who  has  entered  into 
civil  society,  and  is  become  a  member  of  any  common- 
wealth, has  thereby  quitted  his  power  to  punish  offences 
Bgainst  the  law  of  nature,  in  prosecution  of  his  own 
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private  judgment ;  yet  with  the  judgment  of  offences^ 
which  he  has  given  up  to  the  legislative  in  all  cases^ 
where  he  can  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  he  has  given  a 
right  to  the  commonwealth  to  employ  his  force,  for  the 
execution  of  the  judgments  of  the  commonwealth, 
whenever  he  shall  be  called  to  it ;  which  indeed  are  his 
own  judgments,  they  being  made  by  himself,  or  his  re- 
presentative. And  herein  we  have  the  original  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  of  civil  society,  which 
is  to  judge  by  standing  laws,  how  far  offences  are  to  be 
punished,  when  committed  within  the  commonwealth ; 
and  also  to  determine,  by  occasional  judgments  founded 
on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  fact,  how  far  inju- 
ries from  without  are  to  be  vindicated ;  and  itt  both 
these  to  employ  all  the  force  of  all  the  members,  when 
there  shall  be  need. 

§  89*  Whenever  therefore  any  numbfer  of  men  are  so 
united  into  one  society,  as  to  quit  every  one  his  execu- 
tive power  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  resign  it  to  the 
public,  there  and  there  only  is  a  political  or  civil  so- 
ciety^  And  this  is  done,  wherever  any  number  of  men, 
in  the  state  af  nature,  enter  into  society  to  make  one 
people,  one  body  politic,  under  one  supreme  govern- 
ment; or  else  when  any  one  joins  himself  to,  and  in- 
corporates with  any  government  already  made:  for 
hereby  he  authorizes  the  society,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
the  legislative  thereof,  to  make  laws  for  him,  as  the 
public  good  of  the  society  shall  require ;  to  the  execu- 
tion whereof,  his  own  assistance  (as  to  his  own  degrees) 
is  due.  And  this  puts  men  out  of  a  state  of  nature  inta 
that  of  a  commonwealth,  by  setting  up  a  judge  on  earth, 
with  authority  to  determine  all  the  controversies,  and 
redress  the  injuries  that  may  happen  to  any  member  of 
the  commonwealth ;  which  judge  is  the  legislative;  or 
magistrate  appointed  by  it  And  wherever  there  are 
any  number  of  men,  however  associated,  that  have  no 
such  decisive  power  to  appeal  to,  there  they  are  still  in 
the  state  of  nature. 

§  90.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  absolute  monarchy^ 
which  by  some  men  is  counted  the  only  goverrimipnt  in, 
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the  world,  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  civil  sodety,  and 
80  can  be  no  form  of  civil  government  at  all :  for  the 
end  of  civil  society  being  to  avoid  and  remedy  those 
inconveniencies  of  the  state  of  nature  which  necessarily 
follow  from  every  man  being  judge  in  his  own  case,  by 
setting  up  a  known  authority,  to  which  every  one  of 
that  society  may  appeal  upon  any  injury  received,  or 
controversy  that  may  arise,  and  which  every  one  of  the 
society*  ought  to  obey;  wherever  any  persons  are, who 
have  not  such  an  authority  to  appeal  to,  for  the  decision 
of  any  difference  between  them,  there  those  persons  are 
still  in  the  state  of  nature ;  and  so  is  every  absolute 
prince,  in  respect  of  those  who  are  under  his  dominion. 
§  91*  For  he  being  supposed  to  have  all,  both  legis- 
lative and  executive  power  in  himself  alone,  there  is  no 
judge  to  be  found,  no  appeal  lies  open  to  any  one,  who 
may  fairly,  and  indifferently,  apd  with  authority  de- 
cide, and  from  whose  decision  relief  and  redress  may  be 
expected  of  any  injury  or  inconveniency,  that  naay  be 
suffered  from  the  prince,  or  by  his  order :  so  that  such 
a  man,  however  entitled,  czar,  or  grand  ^eigniot,  or 
how  you  please,  is  as  much  in  the  state  of  nature,  with 
all  under  his  dominion,  as  he  is  with  the  rest  -of  man- 
kind: for  wherever  any  two  men  are,  who  have  no 
standing  rule,  and  common  judge  to  appeal  to  on  earth, 
for  the  determination  of  controversies  of  right  betwixt 
them,  there  they  are  still  in  the  state  of  nature  f,  and 

*  *'  The  pubHc  power  of  all  society  is  above  every  soul  contained 
in  the  same  society ;  and  the  principal  use  of  that  pow^r  is,  to  give 
laws  unto  all  that  are  under  it,  which  laws  in  such  cases  we  must 
obey,  unless  there  be  reason  showed  which  may  necessarily  inforce, 
that  the  law  of  reason,  or  of  God,  doth  enjpm  the  contrary."— 
HooL  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  sect.  1&. 

f  '*  To  take  away  all  such  mutual  grievances,  injuries,  and  wrongs^" 
f.  e.  such  as  attend  men  in  the  state  of  nature,  *' there  was  no  way 
but  only  by  growing  into  composition  and  agreement  amongst  them- 
selves by  ordaining  some  kind  of  government  public,  and  by  yielding 
themselves  subject  thereunto,  that  unto  whom  th^  ^:anted  autho* 
rity  to  rule  and  govern,  by  them  the  peace,  tranquiUity>  and  happy 
state  of  the  rest  might  be  procured.  Men  always  knew  that  where 
force  and  injury  was  offered,  they  might  be  defenders  of  themselves; 
they  knew  that  however  men  may  seek  their  own  commodity}  yet  if 
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tinder  all  the  inconveniencies  of  it,  with  only  this  wo- 
ful  difference  to  the  subject,  or  rather  slave  of  an  abso- 
lute prince :  that  whereas  in  the  ordinary  state  of  na- 
ture he  has  a  liberty  to  judge  of  his  right,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  power,  to  maintain  it ;  now, 
whenever  his  property  is  invaded  by  the  will  and  order 
of  his  monarch,  he  has  not  only  no  appeal,  as  those  in 
society  ought  to  have,  but,  as  if  he  were  degraded  from 
the  common  state  of  rational  creatures,  is  denied  a  li- 
berty to  judge  of,  or  to  defend  his  right :  and  so  is  ex- 
posed to  all  the  misery  and  inconveniencies,  that  a  man 
can  fear  from  one,  who  being  in  the  unrestrained  state 
of  nature,  is  yet  corrupted  with  flattery,  and  armed 
with  power. 

§  92.  For  he  that  thinks  absolute  power  purifies 
men's  blood,  and  corrects  the  baseness  of  human  na- 
ture, need  read  but  the  history  of  this,  or  any  other 
age,  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  He  that  would 
have  been  insolent  and  injurious  in  the  woods  of  Ame- 
rica, would  not  probably  be  much  better  in  a  throne ; 
where  perhaps  learning  and  religion  shall  be  found  out 
to  justify  all  that  he  shall  do  to  his  subjects,  and  the 
sword  presently  silence  all  those  that  dare  queistion  it : 
for  what  the  protection  of  absolute  monarchy  is,  what 
kind  of  fathers  of  their  countries  it  makes  princes  to 
be,  and  to  what  a  degree  of  happiness  and  security  it 
carries  civil  society,  where  this  sort  of  government  is 
grown  to  perfection;  he  that  will  look  into  the  late  re- 
lation of  Ceylon  may  easily  see. 

§  93.  In  absolute  monarchies  indeed,  as  well  as  other 
governments  of  the  world,  the  subjects  have  an  appeal 

this  were  dane  with  injury  unto  others,  it  was  not  to  be  suffered, 
but  by  all  men,  and  all  good  means,  to  be  withstood.  Finally,  they 
knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason  take  upon  him  to  determine  his 
own  right,  and  accordmg  to  his  own  determination  proceed  in  main- 
tenance thereof,  inasmuch  as  every  man  is  towards  himself,  and 
them  whom  he  greatly  affects,  partial ;  and  therefore  that  strifes  and 
troubles  would  be  endless,  except  they  gave  their  common  consent, 
all  to  be  ordered  by  some,  whom  they  should  agree  upon,  without 
which  consent  there  would  be  no  reason  that  one  man  should  take 
upon  him  to  be  lord  or  judge  over  another."  Uoohefs  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i. 
•ect.  10. . 
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to  the  law,  and  judges  to  decide  any  controversies,  and 
restrain  any  violence  that  may  happen  betwixt  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  one  amongst  another.  This  every  one 
thinks  necessary,  and  believes  he  deserves  to  be  thought 
a  declared  enemy  to  society  and  mankind  who  should 
go  about  to  take  it  away.  But  whether  this  be  from  a 
true  love  of  mankind  and  society,  and  such  a  charity  as 
we  all  owe  one  to  another,  there  is  reason  to  doubt :  for 
this  is  no  more  than  what  every  man,  who  loves  his 
own  power,  profit,  or  greatness,  may  and  naturally  must 
do,  keep  those  animals  from  hurting  or  destroying  one 
another,  who  labour  and  drudge  only  for  his  pleasure 
and  advantage;  and  so  are  taken  car$  of,  not  out  of 
any  love  the  master  has  for  them,  but  love  of  himself, 
and  the  profit  they  bring  him:  for  if  it  be  asked,  what 
security,  what  fence  is  there,  in  such  a  state,  against 
the  violence  and  oppression  of  this  absolute  ruler  ?  the 
very  question  can  scarce  be  borne.  They  are  ready  to 
tell  you,  that  it  deserves  death  only  to  ask  after  safety* 
Betwixt  subject  and  subject,  they  will  grant,  there  must 
be  measures,  laws,  and  judges,  for  their  mutual  peace 
andtsecurity:  but  as  for  the  ruler,  he  ought  to  be  ab- 
solute, and  is  above  all  such  circumstances ;  because 
he  has  power  to  do  more  hurt  and  wrong,  it  is  right 
when  he  does-  it.  To  ask  how  you  may  be  guarded 
from  harm,  or  injury,  on  that  side  where  the  strongest 
hand  is  to  do  it,  is  presently  the  voice  of  faction  and  re^ 
•bellion :  as  if  when  men  quitting  the  state  of  nature  en- 
tered into  society,  they  agreed  that  all  of  them  but  one 
should  be  under  the  restraint  of  laws,  but  that  he 
should  still  retain  all  the  liberty  of  the  state  of  nature, 
increased  with  power,  and  made  licentious  by  impunity. 
This  is  to  think,  that  men  are  so  foolish,  that  they  take 
care  to  avoid  what  mischiefs  may  be  done  them  by 
pole-cats,  or  foxes ;  but  are  content,  nay  think  it  safety, 
to  be  devoured  by  lions. 

§  9*.  But  whatever  flatterers  may  talk  to  amuse  peo- 
ple's understandings,  it  hinders  not  men  from  feeling ; 
tind  when  they  perceive  that  any  man,  in  what  station 
soever,  is  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  civil  society  which 
they  are  of,  and  that  they  have  no  appeal  on  earth 
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against  any  harm  they  may  receive  from  him,  they  are 
apt  to  think  themselves  in  the  state,  of  nature  in  respect 
of  him  whom  they  find  to  he  so ;  and  to  take  care,  as 
so©n  as  they  can,  to  have  that  safety  and  security  in 
civiLsociety  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  for  which 
only  they  entered  into  it.  And  therefore,  though  per- 
haps at  first  (as  shall  be  showed  more  at  large  hereafter 
in  the  following  part  of  this  discourse),  some  one  good 
and  excellent  man  having  got  a  pre-eminency  amongst 
the  rest,  had  this  deference  paid  to  his  goodness. and 
virtue,  as  to  a  kind  of  natural  authority,  that  the  chief 
rule,  with  arbitration  of  their  differences,  by  a  tacit 
consent  devolved  into  his  hands,  without  any  other  cau- 
tion but  the  assurance  they  had  of  his  uprightness  and 
wisdom ;  yet  when  time,  giving  authority,  and  (as  some 
men  would  persuade  us)  sacredness  to  customs,  which 
the  negligent  and  unforeseeing  innocence  of  the  first 
ages  began,  had  brought  in  successors  of  another  stamp ; 
the  people  finding  their  properties  not  secure  under  the 
government  as  then  it  was  (whereas  government  has 
no  other  end  but  the  preservation  of  *  property),  could 
never  be  safe  nor  at  rest,  nor  think  themselves  in  civil 
society,  till  the  legislature  was  placed  in  collective 
bodies  of  men,  call  them  senate,  parliament,  or  what  you 
please.  By  which  means  every  single  person  became 
subject,  equally  with  other  the  meanest  men,  to  those 
laws  wKch  he  himself,  as  part  of  the  legislative,  had 
established;  nor  could  any  one,  by  his  own  authority, 
avoid  the  force  of  the  law  when  once  made;  nor  by 
any  pretence  of  superiority  plead  exemption,  thereby 
to  license  his  own,  or  the  miscarriages  of  any  of  his  de- 

* ;"  At  the  first,  when  some  certain  kind  of  regiment  was  once 
appointed^  it  may  be  that  nothing  was  then  farther  thought  upon  for 
the  raapner  of  governing,  but  all  permitted  unto  their  wisdom  and 
discretion,  which  were  to  rule,  till  by  experience  they  found  this  for 
all  parts  very  inconvenient,  so  as  the  thing  which  they  had  devised 
for  a  remedy  did  indeed  but  increase  the  sore  which  it  should  have 
cured.  They  saw  that  to  live  by  one  man*s  will  became  the  cause 
of  all  men*s  misery.  This  constrained  them  to  come  into  laws, 
wherein  all  men  might  see  their  duty  beforehand,  and  know  the 
penalties  of  transgressing  tbem-'*    If^oker'^  Eccl.  .PoL  1.  i.  sect*  1 0. 
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pendents.  *'*  No  man  in  ciyil  society  can  be  exempted 
from  the  laws  of  it :"  for  if  any  onan  may  do  what  he 
thinks  fit,  and  there  be  no  appeal  on  earthy  for  redress 
or  security  against  any  harm  he  shall  do;  I  ask, 
whether  he  be  not  perfectly  still  in  the  state  of  nature^ 
and  so  can  be  no  part  or  member  of  that  civil  society; 
unless  any  one  will  say  the  state  of  nature  and  civil 
society  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  I  have  never 
yet  found  any  one  so  great  a  patron  of  anarchy  as  to 
affirm. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Beginning  qf  Political  Societies. 

§  95.  Men  being,  as  has  been  said,  by  nature  all 
free,  equal,  and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put  out  of 
this  estate,  and  subjected  to  the  political  power  of 
xuiother,  without  his  own  consent.  The  only  way 
whereby  any  one  divests  himself  of  his  natural  liberty, 
and  puts  on  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  is  by  agreeing 
with  other  men  to  join  and  unite  into  a  community, 
for  their  comfortable,  safe^  and  peaceable  living  one 
xtmongst  another,  in  a  secure  ei^joyment  of  their  pro- 
perties, and  a  greater  security  against  any  that  are 
not  of  it.  This  any  number  of  men  may  do^  because 
it  injures  not  the  freedom  of  the  rest ;  they  are  left  as 
they  were  in  the  liberty  of  the  state  of  nature.  When 
Bxiy  number  of  men  have  so  consented  to  make  one 
community  or  government,  they  are  thereby  presently 
incorporated,  and  make  one  body  politic,  wherein  the 
majority  have  a  right  to  act  and  conclude  the  rest.  . 

*  **  Chril  law,  being  the  act  of  the  whole  body  politic,  doth  there- 
fore overrule  each  several  part  of  the  same  body.**  Hooher*t  EccL 
PoL  1.  i.  sect.  10. 
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^  96.  For  when  any  number  of  men  have,  by  the 
consent  of  every  individual,  made  a  community,  they 
have  thereby  made  that  community  one  body,  with  a 
power  to  act  as  one  body,  which  is  only  by  the  will 
and  determination  of  the  majority ;  for  that  which  acts 
any  community  being  only  the  consent  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  it,  and  it  being  necessary  to  that  which  is  one 
body  to  move  one  way ;  it  is  necessary  the  body  should 
move  that  way  whither  the  greater  force  carries  it^ 
which  is  the  consent  of  the  majority :  or  else  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  act  or  continue  one  body,  one  com- 
munity, which  the  consent  of  every  individual  that 
united  into  it  agreed  that  it  should ;  and  so  every  one 
is  bound  by  that  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  mar 
jority.  And  therefore  we  see  that  in  assemblies^  em- 
powered to  act  by  positive  laws,  where  no  number  is 
set  by  that  positive  law  which  empowers  them,  the  act 
of  the  majority  passes  for  the  act  of  the  whole,  and  of 
course  determines ;  as  having,  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  reason,  the  power  of  the  whole. 

§  d7*  And  thus  every  man,  by  consenting  with  others 
to  make  one  body  politic  under  one  government,  puts 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  of  that  society 
to  subant  to  the  determination  of  the  majority,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  it;  or  else  this  original  compact, 
whereby  ha  with  others  incorporate  into  one  society, 
would  signify  nothing,  and  be  no  compact,  if  he  be  left 
free,  and  under  no  other  ties  than  he  was  in  before  in 
the  state  of  nature.  For  what  appearance  would  there 
be  of  any  compact?  what  new  eiigagement,  if  he  were 
no  farther  tied  by  any  decrees  of  the  society  than  he  . 
himself  thought  fit,  and  did  actually  consent  to?  This 
would  be  still  as  great  a  liberty  as  he  himself  had 
befene  his  compact,  or  any  one  else  in  the  state  of  nature 
hath,  who  may  submit  hunself  and  consent  to  any  acts 
of  it  if  he  thinks  fit. 

§  98.  For  if  the  consent  of  the  majority  shall  not, 
in  reason,  be  received  as  the  act  of  the  whole,  and  con- 
dude  every  individual,  nothing  but  the  consent  of  every 
individual  can  make  any  thing  to  be  the  act  of  the  w|tole ; 
but.fliuch  a  consent  is  ne&t  to  impossible  ever  to  be  had. 
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if  we  consider  the  infirmities  of  healthy  and  avocations 
of  business,  which  in  a  number,  though  much  less  than 
that  of  a  commonwealth,  will  necessarily  keep  many 
away  from  the  public  assembly.  To  which  if  we  add 
the  variety  of  opinions,  and  contra|riety  of  interests 
which  unavoidably  happen  in  all  collections  of  men, 
the  coming  into  society  upon  such  terms  would  be  only 
like  Gate's  coming  into  the  theatre,  only  to  go  out  again. 
Such  a  constitution  as  this  would  make  the  mighty  le^ 
viathan  of  a  shorter  duration  than  the  feeblest  creatures, 
and  not  let  it  outlast  the  day  it  was  born  in :  which 
cannot  be  supposed,  till  we  can  think  that  rational 
creatures  should  desire  and  constitute  societies  only  to 
be  dissolved :  for  where  the  majority  cannot  conclude 
the  rest,  there  they  cannot  act  as  one  body,  and  con- 
sequently will  be  immediately  dissolved  again. 

§  99.  Whosoever  therefore  out  of  a  state  of  nature 
unite  into  a  community,  must  be  understood  to  give  up 
all  the  power  necessary  to  the  ends  for  which  tlfty  unite 
into  society,  to  the  majority  of  the  community,  unless 
they  expressly  agreed  in  any  number  greater  than  the 
majority.  And  this  is  done  by  barely  agreeing  to  unite 
into  one  political  society,  which,  is  all  the  compact  that 
is,  or  needs  be,  between  the  individuals  that  enter  into, 
or  make  up  a  commonwealth.  And  thus  that  which 
begins  and  actually  constitutes  any  political  society,  is 
nothing  but  the  consent  of  any  number  of  freemen 
capable  of  a  majority,  to  unite  and  incorporate  into 
such  a  society.  And  this  is  that,  and  that  only,  which 
did  or  could  give  beginning  to  any  lawful  government 
in  the  world. 

§  100.  To  this  I  find  two  objections  made.  . 
First,  ''  That  there  are  no  instances  to  be  found  in 
story,  of  a  company  of  men  independent  and  equal  one 
amongst  another,  that  met  together,  and  in  this  way 
began  and  set  up  a  government." 

Secondly,  **  It  is  impossible  of  right,  that  men  should 
do  so,  because  all  men  being  born  under  government, 
they  are  to  submit  to  that,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to 
begin*  a  new  one." 

§  101.  To  tilie  first  there  is  this  to  answer,  that  it 
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is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  history  gives  lis  but 
a  very  little  account  of  men  that  lived  together  in  the 
state  of  nature.  The  inconveniencies  of  that  condition, 
and  the  love  and  want  of  society,  no  sooner  brought  any 
jiumber  of  them  together,  but  they  presently  united  and 
incorporated,  if  they  designed  to  continue  together. 
And  if  we  may  not  suppose  men  ever  to  have  been  in 
the  state  of  nature,  because  we  hear  not  much  of  them 
in  such  a  state,  we  may  as  well  suppose  the  armies  of 
Salnianasser  or  Xerxes  were  never  children,  because  we 
hear  little  of  them  till  they  were  men,  and  embodied 
in  armies.  Government  is  every  where  antecedent  to 
records,  and  letters  seldom  come  in  amongst  a  people 
till  a  long  continuation  of  civil  society  has,  by  other 
more  necessary  arts,  provided  for  their  safety,  ease,  and 
plenty :  and  then  they  begin  to  look  after  the  history  of 
their  founders,  and  search  into  their  original,  when  they 
have  outlived  the  memory  of  it :  for  it  is  with  com- 
monwealths as  with  particular  persons,  they  are  com- 
monly ignorant  of  their  own  births  and  infancies  :  and 
if  they  know  any  thing  of  their  original,  they  are  be- 
holden for  it  to  the  accidental  records  that  others  haVe 
kept  of  it.  And  those  that  we  have  of  the  beginning 
of  any  politics  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  the  Jews, 
where  God  himself  immediately  interposed,  and  which 
favours  not  at  all  paternal  dominion,  are  all  either  plain 
instances  of  such  a  beginning  as  I  have  mentioned,  or 
at  least  have  manifest  footsteps  of  it. 

§  102.  He  must  show  a  strange  inclination  to  deny' 
evident  matter  of  fact,  when  it  agrees  not  with  his  by-* 
pothesis,  who  will  not  allow,  that  the  beginnings  of 
Rome  and  Venice  were  by  the  uniting  together  of  se- 
veral men  free  and  independent  one  of  another,  amongst 
wliom  there  was  no  natural  superiority  or  subjection. 
And  if  Josephus  Acosta's  word  may  be  taken,  he  tells 
us,  that  in  many  parts  of  America  there  was  no  govern- 
ment at  all.  '*  There  are  great  and  apparent  con- 
jectures," says  he,  ^'  that  these  men,  speaking  of  those 
of  Peru,  for  a  long  time  had  neither  kings  nor  common- 
wealths, but  lived  in  troops,  as  they  do  this  day  in 
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Florida^  the  Cheriquanas^  those  of  BrasiU  arid  inany 
other  nations,  which  have  no  certain  kings,  but  as 
occasion  is  offered,  in  peace  or  war,  they  choose  their 
captains  as  they  please,"  L  i.  c.  S5.  If  it  be  said  that 
every  man  there  was  born  subject  to  his  father,  or 
the  head  of  his  family ;  that  the  subjection  due  from  a 
child  to  a  father  took  not  away  his  freedom  of  uniting 
into  what  political  society  he  thought  fit,  has  been  al- 
ready proved.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  these  men,  it  is 
evident,  were  actually  free ;  and  whatever  superiority 
some  politicians  now  would  place  in  any  of  them,  they 
themselves  claimed  it  not,  but  by  consent  were  all  equal, 
till  by  the  same  consent  they  set  rulers  over  themselves. 
So  that  their  politic  societies  all  began  from  a  voluntary 
union,  and  the  mutual  agreement  of  men  freely  acting 
in  the  choice  of  their  governors  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

§  103.  And  I  hope  those  who  went  away  from  Sparta 
with  Palantus,  mentioned  by  Justin,  1.  iii.  c.  4,  will  be 
allowed  to  have  been  freemen,  independent  one  of  an- 
other, and  to  have  pet  up  a  government  over  them- 
selves, by  their  own  consent.  Thus  I  have  given  se- 
veral examples  out  of  history,  of  people  free  and  in 
the  state  of  nature,  that  being  met  together  incorporated 
and  began  a  commonwealth.  And  if  the  want  of  such 
instances  be  an  argument  to  prove  that  governments 
were  not,  nor  could  not  be  so  begun,  I  suppose  the  con- 
tenders for  paternal  empire  were  better  let  it  alone  than 
urge  it  against  natural  liberty :  for  if  they  can  give  so 
many  instances  out  of  history^  of  governments  begun 
upon  paternal  right,  I  think  (though  at  best  an  argu- 
ment from  what  has  been,  to  what  should  of  right  be, 
has  no  great  force)  one  might>  without  any  great 
danger,  yield  them  the  cause.  But  if  I  might  advise 
them  in  the  case,  they  would  do  well  not  to  search  too 
much  into  the  original  of  governments,  as  they  have 
begun  de  facto  ;  lest  they  should  find,  at  the  foundation 
of  most  of  them,  something  very  little  favourable  to 
the  design  they  promote,  and  such  a  power  as  they 
contend  for. 
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§  104.  But  to  conclude^  reason  being  plain  on  our 
side^  that  men  are  naturally  free^  and  the  examples  of 
history  showing,  that  the  governments  of  the  world, 
that  were  begun  in  peace,  had  their  beginning  laid  on 
that  foundation,  and  were  made  by  the  consent  of  the 
people;  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt,  either 
where  the  right  is,  or  what  has  been  the  opinion  or 
practice  of  mankind  about  the  first  erecting  of  go- 
vernments. 

§  105.  I  will  not  deny  that  if  we  look  back  as  far 
as  history  will  direct  us,  towards  the  original  of  com-* 
monwealths,  we  shall  generally  find  them  under  the 
government  and  administration  of  one  man.   And  I  am 
also  apt  to  believe,  that  where  a  family  was  numerous 
enough  to  subsist  by  itself,  and  continued  entire  toge- 
ther, without  mixing  with  others,  as  it  often  happens, 
where  there  is  much  land  and  few  people,  the  govern- 
ment, commonly  began  in  the  father:  for  the  father 
having,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  same  power  with  every 
man  else  to  punish,  as  he  thought  fit,  any  ofiences 
against  that  law,  might  thereby  punish  his  transgressing 
children^  even  when  they  were  men,  and  out  of  their 
pupilage ;  and  they  were  very  likely  to  submit  to  his 
punishment,  and  all  join  with  him  against  the  ofiender 
in  their  turns,  giving  him  thereby  power  to  execute  his 
sentence  against  any  transgression,  and  so  in  effect  make 
him  the   law-maker  and  governor  over  all  that  re- 
mained in  conjunction  with  his  family.  He  was  fittest  to 
be  trusted ;  paternal  affection  secured  their  property  and 
interest  under  his  care ;  and  the  custom  of  obeying  him 
in  their  childhood,  made  it  easier  to  submit  to  him 
rather  than  to  any  other.     If,  therefore,  they  must  have 
one  to  rule  them,  as  government  is  hardly  to  be  avoided 
amongst  men  that  live  together,  who  so  likely  to  be  the 
man  as  he  that  was  their  common  father,  unless  negli- 
gence, cruelty,  or  any  other  defect  of  mind  or  body 
mside  him  unfit  for  it  ?    But  when  either  the  father  died, 
and  left  his  next  heir,  for  want  of  age^  wisdom,  cou- 
rage, or  any  other  qualities,  less  fit  for  rule,  or  where 
several  families  met  and  consented  to  continue  together^ 
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there,  it  is  not  to  be  datibted/  but  they  used  their 
batural  freedom  to  set  up  him  whom  they  judged  the 
ablest,  and  most  likely  to  rule  w^ll  over  them.  Con- 
formable hereunto,  we  find  the  people  of  America,  who 
(living  out  of  the  reach  of  the  conquering  swords  and 
spreading  domination  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  enjoyed  their  own  natural  freedom,  though, 
cceteris  paribus^  they  commonly  prefer  the  heir  of  their 
deceased  king ;  yet  if  they  find  him  any  way  weak  or 
incapable,  they  pass  him  by,  and  set  up  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  man  for  their  ruler. 

§  106.  Thus,  though  looking  back  as  far  as  records 
give  us  any  account  of  peopling  the  world,  and  the  hi- 
story of  nations,  we  Commonly  find  the  government  to 
be  in  one  hand ;  yet  it  destroys  not  that  which  I  affirm, 
viz.  that  the  beginning  of  politic  society  depends  upon 
the  consent  of  the  individuals,  to  join  into,  and  make 
one  society;  who,  when  they  are  thus  incorporated, 
might  set  up  what  form  of  government  they  thought  fit. 
But  this  having  given  occasion  to  men  to  mistake,  and 
think  that  by  nature  government  was  monarchical,  and 
belonged  to  the  father ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  con- 
sider, why  people  in  the  beginning  generally  pitched 
upon  this  form :  which  though  perhaps  the  ikther's  pre- 
eminency  mighty  in  the  iElr&t  institution  of  some  com- 
monwealth, give  a  rise  to,  and  place  in  the  beginning 
.  the  power  in  one  hand ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  reason 
that  continued  the  form  of  government  in  a  single 
person,  was  not  any  regard  or  respect  t6  paternal  au- 
thority; since  all  petty  monarchi«Sythict7is>  almost  all 
monarchies^  near,  .their  originatl,  have  been  cominonly, 
at  least  upon,  occasion,  elective. 

§  107*  First  then,  in  the  beginning  of  things,  the 
father's  goyerura^nt  of  the  childhood  of  those  sprung 
from  him,  having  accustomed  them  to  the  rule  of  one 
man, and  taught  them  that  where  it  was.execdsed  with 
careandskill,  with  affection  arid  love  to  thoseunder  it, 
it  was  sufficient  to  procure  and  preserve  to  men  all  the 
political  happiness  they  sought  for  in  society  r  it  was 
no  wonder  that  they. should  pitch  upori/  and  naturally 
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run  into  that  form  of  government,  which  froih  their 
infancy  they  had  been  all  accustomed  to ;  and  which,  by 
experience,  they^had  found  both  easy  and  safe.  To 
which,  if  we  add,  that  monarchy  being  simple,  and 
most  obvious  to  men,  whom  neither  experience  had  in* 
structed  in  forms  of  government,  nor  the  ambition  or 
insolence  of  empire  had  taught  to  beware  of  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative,  or  the  inconveniencies  of 
absolute  power,  which  monarchy  in  succession  was  apt 
to  lay  claim  to,  and  bring  upon  them ;  it  was  not  at  all 
strange  that  they  should  not  much  trouble  themselves 
to  think  of  methods  of  restraining  any  exorbitancies  of 
those  to  whom  they  had  given  the  authority  over  them, 
tad  of  balancing  the  power  of  government,  by  placing 
several  parts  of  it  in  different  hands.  They  had  neither 
felt  the  oppression  of  tyrannical  dominion,  nor  did  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  nor  their  possessions,  or  way  of  living 
(which  afforded  little  matter  for  covetousness  or  am- 
bition), give  them  any  reason  to  apprehend  or  provide 
against  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  put  them- 
selves into  such  a  frame  of  government,  as  was  not  only, 
as  I  said;  most  obvious  and  simple,  but  also  best  suited 
to  their  present  state  and  condition,  which  stood  more 
in  need  of  defence  against  foreign  invasions  and  injuries, 
than  of  multiplicity  of  laws.  The  equality  of  a  simple 
poor  way  of  living,  confining  their  desires  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  each  man's  small  property,  made 
few  controversies,  and  so  no  need  of  many  laws  to  decide 
them,  or  variety  of  ofiicers  to  superintend  the  process, 
or  look  after  the  execution  of  justice,  where  there  were 
but  few  trespasses,  and  few  offenders.  Since  then  those 
who  liked  one  another  so  well  as  to  join  into  society, 
cannot  but  be  supposed  to  have  some  acquaintance  and 
friendship  together,  and  some  trust  one  in  another;  they 
could  not  but  have  greater  apprehensions  of  others  than 
of  one  another :  and  therefore  their  first  care  and  thought 
cannot  but  be  supposed  to  be,  how  to  secure  themselves 
against  foreign  force.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  put 
themselves  under  a  fram^  of  government  which  might 
best  serve  to  that  end,  and  choose  the  wisest  and  bravest 
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man  to  conduct  them  in  their  wars,  and  lead  them 
out  against  their  enemies^  and  in  this  chiefly  be  their 
ruler. 

§  108.  Thus  we  see  that  the  kings  of  the  Ipdians 
in  America,  which  is  still  a  pattern  of  the  first  ageff  m 
Asia  and  Europe,  whilst  the  inhabitants  were  too  few 
ftwr  the  country,  and  want  of  people  and  money  gave 
men  no  temptation  to  enlarge  their  possessions  of  land> 
or  contest  for  wider  extent  of  ground^  ar^  little  mote 
than  generals  of  their  armies ;  and  thoiigh  the^  astftt^ 
mand  absolutely  in  war,  yet  at  home  and  in  time  of 
peace  they  exercise  very  little  dominion,  and  have  but 
a  very  moderate  sovereignty ;  the  resoltilioils^  of  peace 
and  war  being  ordinarily  either  in  the  pec^le,  or  in  a 
council.  Though  the  war  iti^f,  which  admits  not  of 
plurality  of  governors,  naturally  devolves  the  command 
mto  the  king's  sole  authority. 

§  109.  And  thus,  in  Israel  itself,  the  chief  business 
of  their  judges  and  first  kings,  seems  to  have  been  to 
be  captains  in  war,  and  leaders  of  their  armies ;  which 
(besides  what  is  signified  by  **  going  out  and  in  before 
the  people,"  which  was  to  march  forth  to  war,  and 
home  again  at  the  heads  of  their  forces)  appears  plainly 
in  the  story  of  Jephthah.  The  Ammonites  making 
war  upon  Israel,  the  Gileadites  in  fear  send  to  Jephthah^ 
a  bastard  of  their  family  whom  they  had  cast  off,  and 
article  with  him,  if  he  will  assist  them  against  the  Am- 
monites, to  make  him  their  ruler;  which  they  do  in 
these  words,  ''And  the  people  made  him  head  and  cap- 
tain over  them/'  Judg.  xi.  11.  which  was,  as  it  seems, 
all  one  as  to  be  judge.  ''  And  he  judged  Israel,^' 
Judg.  xii.  7,  that  is,  was  their  catotain-general,  ^  six 
years."  80  when  Jotham- upbraids  the  Shechemites 
with  the  obligation  they  had  to  Gideon^  who  had  been 
their  judge  and  rukr,  he  tells  them,  "  He  fought 
for  you,  and  adventured  his  life  far,  and  delivered 
you  out  of  the  hands  of  Midian,**  Judg.  ix.  I7.  No- 
thing, is  mentioned  of  him  but  what  he  did  as  a  general : 
and  indeed  that  is  all  is  found  in  his  history,  or  in 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  judges.    And  Abimelech  parti-* 
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cuiarly  is  called  king,  though  at  most  he  was  hut  their 
general.  And  when,  heing  weary  of  the  ill  conduct  of 
Samuel's  sons,  the  children  of  Israel  desired  a  king, 
''like  all  the  nations,  to  judge  them,  and  to  go  out  be^ 
fore  them,  and  to  fight  their  battles,"  1  Sam.  viii.  SO, 
God,  granting  their  diesire,  says  to  Samuel,  'T  will 
send  thee  a  man,  and  thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be 
captain  over  my  people  Israel,  that  he  may  save  my 
people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines/'  ix.  16. 
As  if  the  only  business  of  a  king  had  been  to  lead  out 
their  armies,  and  fight  in  their  defence ;  and  accordingly 
Samuel,  at  his  inauguration,  pouring  a  vial  of  oil  upon 
him,  declares  to  Saul,  that  ''the  Lord  had  anointed  him 
to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance,''  x.  1.  And  there-: 
fore  those  who,  after  Saul's  bein^  s<demnly  chosen  and 
saluted  king  by  the  tribes  of  Mispeh,  were  unwilling 
to  have  him  their  king,  made  no  other  objection  but 
this,  "How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?'*  v.  27;  as  if  they 
should  have  said,  this  man  is  unfit  to  be  our  king,  not 
having  skill  and  conduct  enough  in  war  to  be  able  to 
defend  us.  And  when  God  resolved  to  transfer  the  go^ 
vernment  to  David,  it  is  in  these  words, "  But  now  thy 
kingdom  shall  not  continue:  the  Lord  hath  sought 
him  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  tht^  Lord  hath 
eonunanded  him  to  be  captain  over  his  people," 
xiii.  14.  As  if  the  whole  kingly  authority  were  no- 
thing else  but  to  be  their  general :  and  therefore  the 
tribes  who  had  stuck  to  Saul's  family,  and  oppose^d  Da- 
vid's reign,  when  they  came  to  Hebron  with  terms  of 
submission  to  him,  they  tellihim,  amongst  other  argu- 
ments they  had  to  submit  to  him  as  to  their  king,  that 
he  was  in  effect  their  king  in  Saul's  time^  and  therefore 
they  had  no  reason  but  to  receive  him  as  their  king  . 
now.  "Also  (say  th^y)  in  time  past,  when  Saul  W:as 
king  over  us,  thou  wast  he  that  leddest  out  and 
broughtest  in  Israel,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  thee. 
Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  a 

captain  over  IjsraeV,'  

§  110.  Thus,  whether  a  family  by  degrees  grew  up 
into  a  commonwealth,  and  the  fatherly  authority  being 
continued  on  to  the  elder  son,  every  one  in  his  turn 
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growing  up  under  it^  tacitly  submitted  to  it ;  and  the 
easiness  and  equality  of  it  not  offending  any  one,  every 
one  acquiesced,  till  time  seemed  to  have  confirmed  it, 
and  settled  a  right  of  succession  by  prescription :  or 
whether  several  families,  or  the  descendants  of  several 
families,  whom  chance,  neighbourhood,  or  business 
brought  together,  uniting  into  society :  the  need  of  a 
general,  whose  conduct  might  defend  them  against  their 
enemies  in  war,  and  the  great  confidence  the  innocence 
and  sincerity  of  that  poor  but  virtuous  age,  (such  as  are 
almost  all  those  which  begin  governments,  that  ever 
come  to  last  in  the  world)  gave  men  of  one  another, 
made  the  first  beginners  of  commonwealths  generally 
put  the  rule  ihto  one  man's  hand,  without  any  other 
express  limitation  or  restraint,  but  what  the  nature  of 
the  thing  and  the  end  of  government  required :  which-^ 
ever  of  those  it  was  that  at  first  piit  the  rule  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  person^  certain  it  is  that  nobody  was 
intrusted  with  it  but  for  the  public  good  and  safety,  and 
to  those  ends,  in  the  infancies  of  commonwealths,  those 
who  had  it^  commonly  used  it.  And  unless  they  had 
done  so,  young  societies  could  not  have  subsisted;  with- 
out such  nursing  fathers,  tender  and  careful  of  the 
public  weal, 'all  governments  would  have  sunk  under 
the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  their  infancy,  and  the 
prince  aud  the  people  had  soon  perishied  together. 

§  111.  But  though  the  golden  age  (before  vain  am-* 
bitibn,  and  amor  sceleratus  habendi,  evil  concupi- 
scence^  had  corrupted  mien-s  minds  into  a  mistake  of 
true  power  and  nonour)  had  more  virtue,  atfd  conse- 
quently better  governors,  as  well  as  less  vicious  sub- 
jects; and  there  was  then  no  stretching  prerogative  on 
the  one  side,  to  oppress  the  people;  nor  consequently 
<m  the  other,  any  dispute  about  privilege,  to  lessen  or 
restrun  the  power  of  ^e  magistrate ;  and  so  no  contest 
betwixt  rulers  any  people  about  governors  or  govern- 
ment: yet,  when  ambition  and  luxury  in  future  ages* 
would  retain  and  increase  the  power,  without  doing  the* 

*^  ^  At  tirst,  when  sotne  certain  kind  of  resiment  was  once  ap- 
proved, it  may  be  nothing  was  then  farther  thought  upon  fbrlae' 
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business  for  wUch  it  was  givefi ;  and>  aided  by  flattery, 
taught  princes  to  have  distinct  and  separate  interests 
from  their  people ;  men  found  it  necessary  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  original  and  rights  of  government, 
and  to  find  out  ways  to  restrain  the  ^xorbitancies,  and 
prevent  the  abuses  of  that  power,  which  they  having 
mtrusted  in  another's  hands  only  for  their  own  good, 
they  found  was  made  use  of  to  hurt  them. 

§  ll!2.  Thus  we  may  see  how  probable  it  is,  that 
people  that  were  naturally  free,  and  by  their  own  con- 
sent either  submitted  to  the  government  of  their  father, 
or  united  together  out  of  different  families  to  make  a 
government,  should  generally  put  the  rule  into  one  man's 
hands,  and  choose  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  a  single 
person,  without  so  much  as  by  express  conditions  li- 
miting or  regulating  his  power,  which  they  thought  safe 
enough  in  his  honesty  and  prudence:  though  they  never 
dreamed  of  monarchy  he^ngjure  dwino,  which  we  never 
heard  of  among  mankind,  till  it  was  revealed  to  us  by 
the  divinity  of  this  last  age ;  nor  ever  allowed  paternal 
power  to  have  a  right  to  dominion,  or  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  government.  And.  thus  much  may  suffice 
to  show,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  a,ny  light  from  history, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  all  peaceful  begin- 
nings of  governmenihave  been  laid  in  the  consent  of 
the  people.  I  say  peaceful,  because  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion in  another  place  to  sp^ak  of  conquest,  which  som6 
esteem  a  way  of  beginning  of  governments* 

The  other  jobjection  I  find. urged  against  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  politics,  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  is 
this,  viz. 


manner  of  gbvermng,  but  all  permitted  unto  their  wisdom  ^d  dis- 
cretion which  were  to  rule,  till  by  experience  t*iey  found  this'  for  til 
{Kurts  very  inconvenient,  ao  as  the.  thing  which  they  had  defiaed  for 
a  remedy,  did  indeed  bu|  increase  the  so):e  which  it  should  have 
cured.  Tliey  saw,  that  to  live  by  one  mane's  will,  became  the 
cause,  of  ^U  rnenV  misery.  This 'constrained  them  to  come  unto 
laws  wherein  all  men  might  see  their  duty  beforehand,  and  know 
the  penalties  of  transgressing  them.*'  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  L  L 
sect.lX). 
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§  lis.  *'  That  all  men  teing  born  under  governmenti 
some  or  other,  it  is  impossible  any  of  them  should  ever 
be  free,  and  at  liberty  to  unite  together,  and  begin  a 
new  one,  or  ever  be  able  to  erect  a  lawful  government.'* 

If  this  argumei^t  be  good,  I  ask,  how  came  so  many 
lawful  monarchies  into  the  world  1  for  if  any  body, 
upon.this  supposition,  can  show  me  any  one  man  in  any 
age  of  the  world  free  to  begin  a  lawful  monarchy,  I 
will  be  bound  to  show  him  ten  other  free  men  at  li- 
berty at  the  same  time  to  unite  and  begin  a  new  govern* 
ment  under  a  regal,  or  any  other  form;  it  being  de- 
monstration, that  if  any  one,  born  under  the  dominion 
of  another,  may  be  so  free  as  to  have  a  right  to  com* 
mand  others  in  a  new  and  distinct  empire,  every  one 
that  is  bom  under  the  dominion  of  another  may  be  so 
free  too,  and  may  become  a  ruler,  or  subject  of  a  di* 
stinct  separate  government.  And  so  by  this  their  own 
principle,  either  all  men,  however  bom,  are  free,  or  else 
there  is  but  one  lawful  prince,  one  lawful  government 
in  the  world.  And  then  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
barely  to  show  us  which  that  is;  which  when  they  have 
done,  I  doubt  not  but  all  mankind  will  easily  agree  to 
pay  obedience  to  him. 

§  114.  Though  it  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  ob- 
jection, to  show  that  it  involves  them  in  the  same  diffi- 
culties that  it  doth  those  they  use  it  against;  yet  I 
shall  endeavour  to  discover  the  weakness  of  this  argu* 
ment  a  little  fartha*. 

^*A11  men,  say  they,  are  born  under  governinent, 
and  therefore  they  canpiot  be  at  liberty  to  begin  a  new 
one.  Every  one  is  born  a  subject  to  his  father,  or 
his  prince,  and  is  therefore  under  the  perpetual  tie 
of  subjection  and  allegiance.**  It  is  plain  mankind 
never  owned  nor  considered  any  such  natural  sub- 
jection that  they  were  born  in,  to  one  or  to  the  other, 
that  tied  them,  without  their  own  consents,  to  a  sub- 
jection to  them  and  their  heirs. 

§  115.  For  there  are  no  examples  so  frequent  in  hi- 
story, both  sacred  and  profane,  as  those  of  men  with- 
drawing themselves,  and  their  obedience,  from  the  ju- 
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risdicition  they  were  bom  under^  and  the  family  or  com- 
munity they  were  bred  up  in,  and  setting  up  new  go- 
vernments  in  other  places ;  from  whence  sprang  all  that 
number  of  petty  commonwealths  in  the  beginning  of 
ages,  and  which  always  multiplied  as  long  as  there  was 
room  enough,  till  the  stronger,  or  more  fortunate, 
swallowed  the  weaker;  and  those  great  ones  again 
breaking  to  pieces,  dissolved  into  lesser  dominions.  All 
which  are  so  many  testimonies  against  paternal  so- 
vereignty, and  plainly  prove  that  it  was  not  the  natural 
right  of  the  father  descending  to  his  heirs,  that  made 
governments  in  the  beginning,  since  it  was  impossible, 
upon  that  ground,  there  should  have  been  so  many 
little  kingdoms;  all  must  have  been  but  only  one 
universal  monarchy,  if  men  had  not  been  at  liberty  to 
^separate  themselves  from  their  families  and  the  govern- 
ment>  be  it  what  it  will,  that  was  set  up  in  it,  and  go 
and  make  distinct  commonwealths  and  other  govern- 
ments, as  they  thought  fit. 

§  116.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  the  world  from 
its  first  beginning  to  this  day ;  nor  is  it  now  any  more 
fainderance  to  the  freedom  of  mankind,  that  they  are  born 
under  constituted  and  ancient  polities,  that  have  esta- 
blished laws  and  set  forms  of  government,  than  if  they 
were  born  in  the  woods,  amdngst  the  unconfined  in- 
habitants that  run  loose  in  them :  for  those  who  would 
persualde  us,  that  *'  by  being  born  under  any  govern- 
ment, we  are  naturally  subjects  to  it/*  and  have  no 
more  any  title  or  pretence  to  the  freedom  of  the  state 
of  nature ;  haVe  no  other  reas^on  (bating-  that  of  paikemal 
power,  which  we  have  already  answered)  to  produce  for 
it^  but  only  because  our  fathers  or  progenitors  passed 
away  their  natural  liberty,  and  thereny  bound  up  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  to  a  perpetual  subjection  to  the 
government  which  they  themselves  submitted  t6.  It  is 
true,  that  whatever  engagement  or  promises  any  one  has 
made  for  himself;  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  them> 
but  ci^nnot,by  any  compact  Whatsoever, bind  his^hUdrea 
or  posterity:  for  his  son,  when  a  man,  being  altogether 
as  fr^e  as  the  father,  any  ^  act  of  the  father  can 
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no  more  give  away  the  Ubarty  of  tke  son,**  then  it  can 
of  any  body  else:  he  may  indeed  annex  such  con- 
ditions to  the  land  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  any  com* 
monwealth,  as  may  oblige  his  son  to  be  of  that  com- 
munity, if  he  will  enjoy  those  possessions  which  were 
his  father's ;  because  tlmt  estate  being  his  father's  pro- 
perty;  he  may  dispose  or  settle  it  as  he  pleases. 

§  117.  And  this  has  generally  given  the  occasion  to 
mistake  in  this  matter ;  because  commonwealths  not 
permitting  any  part  of  their  dominions  to  be  dismem* 
bered^  nor  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  but  those  of  their  com- 
munity, the  son  cannot  ordinarily  enjoy  the  possessions 
of  his  father,  but  under  the  same  terms  his  father  did, 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  society;  whereby  he  puts 
himself  presently  under  the  government  he  finds  there 
established,  as  much  as  any  other  subject  of  that  com- 
monwealth«  And  thus  "the  consent  of  freemen,  born 
under  gov^nment,  which  only  makes  them  members 
of  it,"  being  given  separately  in  their  turns,  as  each 
comes  tp  be  of  age,  and  not  in  a  multitude  together ; 
people  take  no  ntotice  of  it,  and  thinking  it  not  done  at 
all,  or  not  necessary, conclude  they  are  naturally  subjects 
as  they  are  men. 

§  11 8*. But  It  is  plain  goveromieQts  themselves  un- 
derhand it  .otherwise';  they  ;c}aim  '^ no  power  oter  the 
wn,  bemuse  of  that  they  had  oiver .  *he  father  ;f '  nor 
look  on  children  aq  being  their  subjectfi,  by  their  fathers 
being  so.  J^  a  sul]tje«eib  ol  England  have  a  child  by  an 
English  wpm,9a: 4n  Fmnoe,  whose  sublet  is  he? .  Not 
the  king  of  £ngllind*si  for  he  must  have  leave  to  be  adr 
«(iitlied  to  th^  pfivUeges^of  il:  nor  the  king  of  France's; 
for  how  then  has^  his  father  a.  liberty  to  bring  him  a^ay* 
aqd  br^d  him  as  h^a  pleases?  and  who  evjeriwaa  judged 
^as  a. t^aitpr  or  deserter,  if  he  left  or  warred  against  a 
^untryj  iqi  bein^  hately^barn  in  it  of  parents  that  were 
aliens  there  i  It  is  plain^theii^by  the  practice  of  gov^a- 
ments  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  law  ofiright  reaaoir, 
that  ^^  atchild  is  bom  a  subject  of  no  country  or  ^fo- 
"K^rnment*"  He  is  under  his  father's  tuitipn.and  au* 
ll^qrity  till  he  comes  to  age  of  discretion ;  and  then  he 
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15  a  freeman^iOt  Viheity  \rhat  goVeriiment  he  will  put 
himself  under^  what  body  politic  he  will  unite  himself 
to :  for  if  an  Englishman's  son,  bom  in  France,  be  at 
liberty,  and  may  do  so,  it  is  evident  there  is  no  tie  Upon 
him  by  l^s^lftther^s  being  a  subject  of  this  kingdom ;  nor 
is  he  bound  up  by  any  compact  of  his  ancestors.  And 
why  then  hath  not  his  son,  by  the  same  reasoi]^  the  same 
liberty,  though  he  be  born  any  where  else  ?  Since  the 
power  that  a  father  hath  naturally  over  his  children  is 
the  same,  wherever  they  be  born,  and  the  ties  of 
natural  obligations  are  not  bounded  by  the  positive 
limits  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths. 

§  119*  Every  man  being,  as  has  been  showed^  na- 
turally free,  and  nothing  being  able  to  put  him  into 
subjection  to  any  earthly  power,  but  only  his  own  con- 
sent ;/  it  is  to  be  considered,  what  shall  be  understood  to 
be  a  sufficient  declaration  of  a  man's  consent,  to  make 
him  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  government.  There  is 
a  common  distinction  of  an  express  and  a  tacit  consent, 
which  will  concern  our  present  case.  Nobody  doubts 
but  an  express  consent  of  any  man  entering  into  any 
society,  makes  him  a  perfect  member  of  that  society/  a 
subject  of  that  government.  The  difficulty  is,  what 
ought  to  be  looked  Upon  as  a  tacit  consent,  SLtid  how  far 
it  binds,  i.  e.  how  far  any  one  shall  be  looked  on  to  have 
consent^,  and  thereby  submitted  to  -any  gov^nment, 
.wh^re  be  has  made  no  ^pressions  of  it  at  all^  And  to 
this.  I  say,  that  every  man,  that  hath  any  possessions,  or 
^joymeiat  of  apy  partef  the  "dominions  of  any.  go- 
¥0rn9)ent>  doth  thereby  give  his  tKcit  consent,  and  is 
IU9  far  fovth  obliged  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  go*^ 
^ernment,  during  suchrenj^ymeiilt,  aS'  afty  one  under  it; 
whath^r  this  his  possession  be  of  land,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for^evdr,  or  a  lodging  only  for  a  week ;  br  whether 
i*  he  barely  travelling  freely  dn  'the  highway  ;iuid>  vbl 
effioct,  it>  readhes  as  far  as  the  very' being  of'  any  one 
witfain  the;  territories  of  that  governmmt. 

§  120*  To^iunderstand  this  the  better,  it  is  fit  to  eoU'^ 
sidervthat  every  man,  wheti  he  at  first  incorporates  himr 
selfiatO'any  conunoiiweaHfa^he^  by  Ins  ututing  hisdself 
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thereui^tOj  annexes  alM^  and  submits  to  the  commu-> 
nity  those  ptMsesneiis  iivhich  he  has,  or  shall  acquire, 
that  do  not  already  belong  to  any  other  government : 
fer  it  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  for  any  one  to 
enter  into  society  with  others  £or  the  securing  and  re* 
gulating  of  property,  and  yet  to  suppose  his  land,  whose 
property  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  society, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  himself,  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
iff  a  subject   -By  the  same  act  therefore,  whereby  any 
om  litotes  hisi  person,  which  was  before  free,  to  any 
commonwealth,  by  the  same  he  unites  his  possessions, 
which  W^e  before  free,  to  it  also :  and  they  become, 
both  of  them,  person  and  possession,  subject  to  the  go* 
Ternment  and  dominion  of  that  commonwealth,  as  long 
tas  it  hath  a  being.     Whoever,  therefore,  from  thence- 
forth, by  inheritance,  purchase,  permission,  or  other- 
ways,  enjoys  any  part  of  the  land  so  annexed  to,  and 
under  the  government  of  that  commonwealth,  must  take 
it  with  the  condition  it  is  under ;  that  is,  of  submitting 
to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  is,  as  far  forth  as  any  subject  of  it. 
^    §  191.  But  since  the  government  has  a  direct  juris- 
diction only  over  the  land,  and  reaches  the  possessor  of 
it  (before  he  has  actuaUy  incorporated  himself  in  the 
fiod^ty)  only  as  he  dwells  upon,  and  enjoys  that;  the 
obligatioR^y  one  is  under,  by  virtue  of  ^uch  enjoy- 
ment, to  ^  submit  to  the  government,  begins  and  ends 
with  the  enjoyment:**   so  that  whenever  the  owner, 
who  has  given  nothkig  -but  sueh^^a  tadt  consent  to  the 
government,  will,  by  donation,  sale,  or  otherwise,  quit 
the  said  possession,  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  and  incorporate 
hitnself  into  any  other  common  wealth ;  or  to  agree  with 
others  to  begin  a  new  one,  in  vacuis  locis,  ih  any  part 
of  the  werldthdy  can  find  fi^e  aii^lu^possesped :  wheieas 
he  that  has  once,  by  actual  agreement,  and  any  express 
declaration,  given  his  -co^sent  to  be  of  ab y  coimnon* 
wealth,  is  perpetually  and  indispensably  obliged  to  be^ 
and  reititatn  unalterably  a  fiubjeet  to  it,  and  can  never  be 
again  in  the  liberty  ^of  the  etate  of  nature ;.  unless,  by 
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toy  calamity,  the  governmentiie  was  under  comes  to  he 
dissolved,  or  else  by  some  public  act  cuts  him  cyff  finm 
being  any  longer  a  member  of  it. 

§  122.  But  submitting  to  the  laws  <f  mqr  cwmtry, 
living  quietly,  and  enjoying  privil^^^  and  protection 
under  them,  makes  not  a  man  ameadber  of  that  society : 
this  is  otily  a  local  protection  «id  homage  due  to  and 
from  all  those,  who,  not  lieing  in  a  state  of  war,  come 
"within  the  territories  belonging  to  any  government,  te 
all  parts  whereof  the  force  of  its  laws  extends.  But 
this  no  more  makes  a  man  a  member  of  that  society,  a 
perpetual  subjiect  of  that  commonwealth,  than  it  would 
make  a  man  a  subject  to  another,  in  whose  family  he 
found  it  convenient  to  abide  for  some  time ;  though, 
whilst  he  continued  in  it,  he  were  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  laws,  and  submit  to  the  government  he  found 
there.  And  thus  we  see,  that  foreigners,  by  living  all 
their  lives  under  another  government,  and  enjoying  the 
privileges  and  protection  of  it,  though  they  are  bound, 
even  in  conscience,  to  submit  to  its  administration,  as 
far  forth  as  any  denison ;  yet  do  not  thereby  come  to  be 
subjects  or  members  of  that  commonwealth.  •  Nothing 
can  make  any  man  so,  but  his  actually  entering  into  it 
by  positive  engagement,  and  express  promise  and  com- 
pact. This  is  that  which  I  think  concerning  the 
beginning  of  political  societies,  and  that  comment  which 
makes  any  one  a  member  of  any  comnionwealth. 


CHAPTER  IX  : 

'    ()fthe  End^  ef  political  Soaet^  mid  Gtroemmeni. 

'  §  123.  I^  mati  in  the  i^tate  of  nature  be  so  free  as 
has  been  said ;  if  he  be  absolute  lord  of  his  own  person 
and  possession^;  equal  to  the  greatest,  and  sul^ct  to 
nobddy,  why  will  h^  part  with  his  freedom,  why  wiU 
he  give  up  this  empire>  and  subject  himself  to  the 
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dominion  and  control  of  any  other  power  ?  To  which 
it  is  obvious  to  answer,  that  though  in  the  state  of 
nature  he  hath  such  a  right,  jet  the  enjoyment  of  it  i$ 
very  uncertain^  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  invasion 
of  others ;  for  all  being  kings  as  much  as  he,  ev^ry  man 
his  equal,  and  the  greater  part  no  strict  observers  of 
equity  and  justice,  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  he 
has  in  this  stiate  is  very  unsafe,  very  unsecure.  This 
inakes  him  willing  to  quit  a  condition,  which,  however 
jfrjee,  is  full  of  fears  and  continual  dangers :  and  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  he  seeks  out,  and  is  willing  to  join 
in  society  with  others,  who  are  already  united,  or  have 
a  mind  to  ui^ite,  for  the  mutual  preservation  of  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  which  I  call  by  the  general 
name  property. 

§  1 24,  The  great  and^chief  end,  therefore,  of  men's 
uniting  into  commonwealths,  and  putting  themselves 
xmder  government,  is  the  preservation  of  their  pro- 
perty. To  which  in  the  state  of  nature  there  are  many 
things  wanting. 

First,  There  wants  an  established, settled,  known  law, 
receivied  and  allowed  by  common  consent  to  be  the 
^^andard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  common  measure 
i;o  decide  all  controversies  between  them :  for  though 
the  law  of  nature  be  plain  and  intelligible  to  all  rational 
creatures ;  yet  men  being  biassed  by  their  interest,  as 
well  as  igiK>rant  for  want  of  studying  it,  are  not  apt  to 
allow  of  it  as  a  law  binding  to  them  in  the  application 
of  it  to  their  particular  cases. 

§  125.  Secondly,  In  the  state  of  nature  there  wants 
a  known  and  indifferent  judge,  with  authority  to  de- 
termine all  differences  according  to  the  established 
law :  for  every  one  in  that  state  bding  both  judge  and 
executioner  of  the  law  of  nature,  men  being  partial  to 
theins^lves,  *passion  and  revenue  is  very  apt  to  curry 
•them  too  far,  and  with  too  much  hieat,  in  their  own 
^ses ;:  as  well  as  negligence  atid  ttnconcemedness^  to 
make  them  too  remiss  in  othir  men's. 
'-  §  126.-Thkdly,  In  the  state  of  nature  there  ofteft 
wants  power  to  back  and  support  the  sentenpe  wheB 
»g|i^  and  to  give  it  due  execution.    They  who.  by  uqt 
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injustice  oflfend,  will  seldom  fail,  where  they  ate  ahle, 
by  force  to  make  good  their  injustice ;  such  resistance 
many  times  makes  the  punishment  dangerous,  and  fre- 
quently destructive  to  those  who  attempt  it. 

§  127-  Thus  mankind,  notwithstanding  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  state  of  nature,  being  but  in  an  ill  con- 
dition, while  they  remaip  in  it,  are  quickly  driven  into 
society.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  seldom  find 
any  number  of  men  live  any  time  together  in  this  state. 
The  inconveniencies  that  they  are  therein  exposed  to, 
by  the  irregular  and  uncertain  exercise  of  the  power 
every  man  has  of  punishing  the  transgressions  of  others, 
make  them  take  sanctuary  under  the  established  laws  of 
government,  and  therein  seek  the  preservation  of  their 
property.  It  is  this  makes  them  so  willingly  give  up 
every  one  his  single  power  of  punishing,  to  be  exercised 
by  such  alone  as  shall  be  appointed  to  it  amongst^ 
them ;  and  by  such  rules  as  the  community,  or  those^ 
authorized  by  them  to  that  purpose,  shall  agree  on.' 
And  in  this  we  have  the  original  right  of  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  power,  as  well  as  of  the 
governments  and  societies  themselves.  > 

§  128.  For  in  the  state  of  nature,  to  omit  the  liberty 
he  has  of  innocent  delights,  a  man  has  two  powers^ 

The  first  is  to  do  whatsoever  hfe  thinks  fit  for  the  pre-' 
servation  of  himself  and  others  within  the  permission 
of  the  law  of  nature :  by  which  law,  common  to  tfaei» 
all,  he  and  all  the  irest  of  mankind  are  one  cemmnnityy 
make  up  one  society,  distinct  from  all  other  creatures* 
And^  wer(5  it  not  for  the  corruption  and  viciousness  of 
(degenerate  men,  there  w<>uld  be  n0  need  of  any  otiber; 
no  neces$ity  that  men  should  separate  from  this  great 
and  natural  community,  and  by  >  positive  agreements 
combine  into  smaller  and  divided  associations. 

The  other  power  a  man  has  in  the  «tate  of  nature,  is 
the  power  to  punish  the  crimes  committed  against  that' 
law.  Both  these  he  gives  up  when  he  joins  in  a  private, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  particular  politic  society,  and  in- 
corporates into  any  commonwealth,  separate  from  the. 
rest  of  mankind. 

§  129.  The  first  power^  viz.  **of  doing  whatsoeyer" 
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he  thought  ftt  far  the  preservation  of  hiihself  *  and  the 
reat  of  mankind^  he  gives  up  to  he  regulated  hy  laws 
made  by  the  society,  so  far  forth  as  the  preservation  of 
himself  and  the  rest  of  that  society  shall  require ;  which 
laws  of  the  society  in  many  things  confine  the  liberty 
he  had  by  the  law  of  nature. 

§  130.  Secondly,  The  power  of  punishing  he  wholly 
gives  up,  and  engages  his  natural  force  (which  he 
might  before  employ  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of 
nature,  by  his  own  single  authority,  as  he  thought  fit), 
to  assist  the  executive  power  of  the  society,  as  the  law 
thereof  shall  require :  for  being  now  in  a  new  state, 
wherein  he  is  to  enjoy  many  conveniencies,  from  the 
labour,  assistance,  and  society  of  others  in  the  same 
community,  as  well  as  protection  from  its  whole 
strength ;  he  is  to  part  also  with  as  much  of  his  natural 
liberty,  in  providing  for  himself,  as  the  good,  prosperity* 
and  safety  of  the  society  shall  require ;,  wUich  is  not 
only  necessary,  but  just,  aince  the  other  members  of 
the  society  do  the  like. 

§  131.  But  thoi^h  men,  when  they  enter  into  so- 
ciety, give  up  the  equality,  liberty,  and  executive  power 
they  had  in  the  state  of  nature,  into  the  hands  of  the 
society,  to  be  so  far  disposed  of  by  the  legislative  as 
the  good  of  the  society  shall  require ;  yet  it  being  only 
with  an  intention  in  every  one  the  better  to  preserve 
him$elfi  his  liberty  and  property  (for  no  rational 
preature  can  be  supposed  to  change  his  condition  with 
an  intention  to  be  worse) ;  the  power  of  the  society,  or 
legislative  constituted  by  them,  can  never  be  supposed 
to  extend  farther  than*  the  common  good ;  but  is,  obliged 
to  secure  every  one's  property,  by  providing  against 
those  three  defects  above-mentioned,  that  made  the 
state  of  natute  so  unsafe  and  uneasy.  And  so  whoever 
hftS'  the  legislative  or  supreme  power  of  any  common- 
wealthy  is  bound  to  govern  by  established  standing 
law8>promulgated  and.  known  to  the  people,  and  jiot 
by  extemporary  decrees ;  by  indifferent  and  upright 
JHdg^es„  who  are  to  decide  controversies  by  those  law»;> 
and  to  employ  the  force  of  the  community  at  home^- 
only  in  the  exeegtioi^  of  9uch  laws ;  or  abroad  to  p^e- 
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Tent  or  redress  foreign  injuries,  and  secure  the  com- 
smtnity  from  inroads  and  inrasioii.  And  all  this  to  be 
directed  to  no  other  end  but  the  peace,  safety,  and 
public  good  of  the  people^ 


CHAPTER  X, 

()fihe  Forms  of  a  Commonwealth. 

^  32\*  The  majority  havings  as  has  been  showed, 
upon  men's  first  uniting  into  society,  the  whole  poweir 
of  the  community  naturally  in  them,  may  employ  all 
that  power  in  making  laws  for  the  cdmmunity  from 
time  to  time,  and  executing  those  laws  by  officers  of 
their  own  appointing ;  and  then  the  form  of  thfe  govern- 
ment is  a  perfect .  democracy :  or  else  may  put  the 
power  of  making  laws  into  the  hands  of  a  few  select 
men,  and  their  heirs  or  successors;  and  then  it  is  an 
oligarchy :  or  else  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  then 
it  is  a  monarchy :  if  to  him  and  his  heirs,  it  is  an  here- 
ditary monarchy :  if  to  him  only  for  life,  but  upon  his 
death  the  power  only  of  nominating  a  suecessjoa:  to 
return  to  them,  an  elective  monarchy.  And  so  accord- 
ingly of  these  the  community  may  make  compoundedl 
and  mixed  forms  of  government,  as  tbey  think  good; 
And  if  the  legislative  power  be  at  first  given  by  the 
majority  to  one  or  more  persons  only  for  their  lives,  oj; 
any  limited  time,  and  th^  the  supreme  power  to  revert 
to  thenar  again;  when  it  is  so  reverted,  the  commwt^ 
may  dispose  of  it  again  ^inew  into  wlmt  hands  they  please^ 
and  so  constitute  a  new  form  of  government:  for. th^ 
form  of  government  depending  ^pon:  the  plac^i^^thfi; 
supreme  poweri  which  is  the  legislative  (it  being  imr^ 
possible  to  conceive  that  an  inferior  power  should  pre^ 
scribeto  a  superior,  or  any  but  the  supreme  make  lawsX^' 
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according  as  the  power  of  making  laws  is  placed^  such 
is  the  form  of  the  commonwealth. 

§  133.  By  commonwealth^  I  must  be  understood  all 
along  to  mean,  not  a  democracy,  or  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  any  independent  community,  which  the 
Latines  signified  by  the  word  civitas;  to  which  the 
word  wliich  best  answers  in  our  language  is  common- 
wealth, and  most  properly  expresses  such  a  society  of 
men,  which  community  or  city  in  English  does  not :  for 
there  may  be  subordinate  communities  in  government ; 
and  city  amongst  us  has  a  quite  different  notion  from 
commonwealth :  and  therefore,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I 
crave  leave  to  use  the  word  commonwealth  in  that 
sense,  in  which  I  find  it  used  by  king  James  the  First; 
and  I  take  it  to  be  its  genuine  signification ;  which  if 
any  body  dislike,  I  consent  with  him  to  change  it  for  a 
better. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Of  the  Extent  of  (he  legislative  Power. 

§  134.  The  great  end  of  men's  entering  into  society 
being  the  enjoyment  of  their  properties  in  peace  and 
safety,  and  the  great  instrument  and  means  of  that 
being  the  laws  established  in  that  society;  the  first 
and  fundamental  positive  law  of  all  commonwealths 
is  the  establishing  of  the  legislative  power;  as  the 
first  and  fundamental  natural  law,  which  is  to  govern 
even  the  legislative  itself,  is  the  preservation  of  the 
society,  and  (as  far  as  will  consist  with  the  public  good) 
of  every  person  in  it.  This  legislative  is  not  only  the 
supreme  powier  of  the  commonwealth,  but  sacred  and 
unalterable  in  the  hands  where  the  community  have 
once  placed  it ;  nor  can  any  edict  of  any  body  else,  in 
what  form  soever  conceived,  or  by  what  power  soever 
backed,  have  the  force  and  obligation  of  a  law,  which 
has  not  its  sanction  from  that  legislative  which  the 
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!>ubUc  has  chosen  and  appointed :  for  without  this  the 
aw  could  not  have  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  being  a  law*,  the  consent  of  the  society;  over 
whom  nobody  can  have  a  power  to  make  laws^  but  by 
their  own  consent,  and  by  authority  received  from  them. 
And  tliarefore  all  the  obedience,  which  by  the  most 
fiolemn  ties  any  one  can  be  obliged  to  pay,  ultimately 
terminates  in  this  supreme  power,  and  is  directed  by 
those  laws  which  it  enacts :  nor  can  any  oaths  to  any 
foreign  power  whatsoever,  or  any  domestic  subordinate 
power,  discharge  any  member  of  the  society  from  his 
Dbedienee  to  the  legislative,  acting  pursuant  to  their 
trast ;  nor  oUige  him  to  any  obedience  contrary  to  the 
laws  so  enacted,  or  farther  than  they,  do  allow ;  it 
4ieing  ridiculous  to  imagine  one  can  be  tied  ultimately 
to  obey  any  power  in  the  society  which  is  not  supreme. 
§  135.  Though  the  legislative,  whether  placed  in 
one  or  more,  whether  it  be  always  in  being,  or  only  by 
Intervals,  though  it  be  the  supreme  power  in  every 
commonwealth;  yet. 

First,  It  is  not,  nor  can  possibly  be  absolutely  ar- 
bitrary over  th(B  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people :  for  it 
being  but  the  joint  power  of  every  member  of  the 
society  given  up  to  that  person  or  assembly ^  which  is 
legislatpr ;  it^can  be  no  more  than  those  persons  had  in 
a  state  of  nature  before  they  entered  into  sbeiSety,  and 

*  "  The  lawful  power  of  making  laws  to  command  whole  politic 
societies  of  men,  belooging  so  properly  unto  the  same  entire  sef6iettei», 
tliftt  for  any  prince  or  potentate  of  whiit  Idndsoi^ver  Ufion  seartl^ilp 
e&erci0e  tlie  same  ofhimself,  and  npt  by  ^xsisesst  co^mi^sioa  ii9m4- 
diatdy  and  personally  received  from  God,  or  else  foy  .authority 
derived  at  die  first  from  their  consent^  upon  whose  persons  th^y 
impose  laws^  it  is  no  b^ter  than  mere  tyranny.  Laws  they  are  tiol, 
tfaerefoce^  trhichipuUic  appnobflti&n  baihuot  mad&so/'.  .fitaahods 
Eccl.  Po].  1  i.  sect*  10.  <<  Of  this  ^oint  jth^rjefem  ^e^  a^4o^C|l^^, 
that  sith  naen  naturally  have  no  full  and  perfect,  power  to  com^anji 
whole  politic  multitudes  of  iheri,  therefore  utterly  witbout  our  cdn- 
«entv  we  could  in  euch  sort  be' at  no  man><x>nHDanldiAei^>lfriiig. 
And  {|o  be  eommimded  mlB.  do  .cqmevti^  ^hpn.  i^^t  is^ciety*  ^hi9a»^ 
wo  be  a  part,  hath  at.  any  ti^ne  before  cooseotc^^  without  xey^i|i|g 
the  isame  by  the  like  universal  agreement. 

*' Eaws  therefore  human;  of  what  kind  soever,  aife  avmlaWc  hjy 

VOL.  V.  £  £ 
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gave  up  to  tlie  community :  for  nobody  can  transfer 
to  another  more  power  than  he  has  in  himself;  and  no<- 
body  has  an  absolute  arbitrary  power  over  himself,  or 
over  any  other,  to  destroy  his  own  life,  or  take  away 
the  life  or  property  of  another.  A  man,  as  has  been 
proved,  cannot  subject  himself  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  another ;  and  having  in  the  state  of  nature  no  ar* 
bitrary  power  over  the  life,  liberty,  or  possession  of 
another,  but  only  so  much  as  the  law  of  nature  gave  him 
for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankbid; 
this  is  all  he  doth,  or  can  give  up  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  by  it  to  the  legislative  power,  so  that  the  legislative 
can  have  no  more  than  this.  Their  power,  in  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  it,  is  limited  to  the  public  good  of  the 
society.  It  is  a  power  that  hath  no  other  end  but  pre- 
servation, and  therefore  can  never*  have  a  right  to 
destroy,  enslave,  or  designedly  to  impoverish. the  sub- 
jects. The  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature  cease  not  in 
society,  but  only  in  many  cases  are  drawn  closer,  and 
have  by  human  laws  known  penalties  annexed  to  them, 
to  enforce  their  observation.  Thus  the  law  of  nature 
stands  as  an  eternal  rule  to  all  men,  legislators  as  well 
as  others*  The  rules  that  they  make  for  other  men^s 
actions  must,  as  well  as  their  own  and  other  men's 
actions  be  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  to 
the  will  of  God,  of  which  that  is  a  declaration ;  and  the 
"  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the  preservation  of 

*  Two  foundations  there  are  which  bear  up  public  societies ;  the 
one  a  natural  inclination,  whereby  all  men  desire  sociable  life  and 
fellowship ;  the  other  an  order^  expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon, 
touching  the  manner  of  their  union  in  living  together :  the  latter  is 
that  which  we  call  the  law  of  a  commonweal^  the  very  soul  o£  a 
politic  body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by  law  aaimated,  held  together, 
and  set  on  work  in  such  actions  as  the  common  good  requireth* 
Laws  politic,  ordained  for  external  order  and  regiment  amongst 
-men,  are  never  framed  as  they  should  be,  unless  presuming  the  m\l 
of  man  to  be  inwardly  bbstmate,  rebellious,  and  averse  from  all 
obedience  to  the  sacred  laws  of  his  nature;  in  a  word,  uidess  pre* 
summg  mdn  to  be,  in  regard  of  his  depraved  mind,  litde  better  oi^ 
a  wild  beast,  they  do  accordingly  provide,  notwithstanding,  |o  to 
frame  his  outward  actions,  that  they  be  no  hindrance  unto  the 
common  good,  for  which  societies  ftr^  instituted.  Unless  tbe]f  §6^ 
this,  they  are  not  perfect."     Hookers  Eccl.  Pol.  l.L  sect.l0. 
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^ankind>''  no  human  sanction  can  be  good  or  valid 
against  it.*' 

§  136.  Secondly,  *The  legislative  or  supreme  au- 
thority cannot  assume  to  itself  a  power  to  rule  by  ex- 
temporary, arbitrary  decrees ;  but  is  bound  to  dispense 
justice,  and  to  decide  the  rights  of  the  subject,  by  pro- 
mulgated, standing  laws,  and  known  authorized  judges. 
For  the  law  of  nature  being  unwritten,  and  so  nowhere 
to  be  found,  but  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  who,  through 
passion,  or  interest,  shall  miscite,  or  misapply  it,  can- 
not so  easily  be  convinced  of  their  mistake,  where  there 
is  no  established  judge :  and  so  it  serves  not,  as  it  ought, 
to  determine  the  rights,  and  fence  the  properties  of  those 
that  live  under  it ;  especially  where  every  one  is  judge, 
interpreter,  and  executioner  of  it  too,  and  that  in  his 
own  case :  and  he  that  has  right  on  his  side,  having  or- 
dinarily but  his  own  single  strength,  hath  not  force 
enough  to  defend  himself  from  injuries,  or  to  punish 
delinquents.  To  avoid  these  inconveniencies,  which 
disorder  men's  properties  in  the  state  of  nature,  men 
unite  into  societies,  that  they  may  have  the  united 
strength  of  the  whole  society  to  secure  and  defend  their 
properties,  and  may  have  standing  rules  to  bound  it,  by 
which  every  one  may  know  what  is  his.  To  this  end 
it  is  that  men  give  up  all  their  natural  power  to  the 
society  which  they  enter  into,  and  the  community  put 
the  legislative  power  into  such  hands  as  they  think 
.fit;  with  this  trust,  that  they  shall  be  governed  by 
declared  laws,  or  else  their  peace,  quiet,  and  property 
will  still  be  at  the  same  uncertainty  as  it  was  in  the 
state  of  nature. 


*.  <<  Human  laws  are  measures  in  respect  of  men  whose  actions 
they  must  direct,  howbeit  such  measures  they  are  as  have  also  their 
higher  rules  to  be  measured  by,  which  rules  are  two,  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  law  of  nature ;  so  that  laws  human  must  be  made 
acCQrding  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  without  contradiction 
to  any  positive  law  of  scripture,  otherwise  they  are  ill  mad^/' 
Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  iii.  sect.  9. 

^*  To  constrain  men  to  any  thing  inconvenient  doth  seem  on- 
-teasonaUe/'    JUd.  1.  i.  sect«  10. 
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§137.  Absolute  arbitrary  power,  or  governing  withr 
out  settled  standing  laws,  can  neither  of  them  consist 
with  the  ends  of  society  and  government,  which  men 
would  not  quit  the  freedom  of  the  state  of  nature  for, 
and  tie  themselves  up  under,  were  it  not  to  preserve 
-their  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes,  and  by  stated  rules 
^f  right  and  property  to  secure  their  peace  and  quiet. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  should  intend,  had  they 
a  power  so  to  do,  to  give  to  any  one,  or  more,  an  abso- 
lujte  arbitrary  power  over  their  persons  and  estates,  and 
pnt  a  force  into  the  magistrate's  hand  to  execute  his 
unlimited  will  arbitrarily  upon  them.  This  were  to  put 
themselves  into  a  worse  condition  than  the  state  of 
nature,  wherein  they  had  a  liberty  to  defend  their,  right 
against  the  injuries  of  others,  and  were  upon  equal  terms 
of  force  to  maintain  it,  whether  invaded  by  a  single 
man,  or  many  in  combination.  Whereas  by  supposing 
they  have  given  up  themselves  to  the  absolute  arbitrary 
power  and  will  of  a  legislator,  they  have  disarmed  them- 
selves, and  armed  him,  to  make  a  prey  of  them  when 
he  pleases;  he  being  in  a: much  worse  condition,  who 
is  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  man,  who  has 
the  command  of  100/XX),  than  he  that  is  escposed  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  100,000  single  men;  nobody  being 
secure  that  his  will,  who  has  such  a  command,  is  better 
than  that  of  other  men,  though  his  force  be  100,000 
times  stronger.  And  therefore,  whatever  form  the  com- 
monwealth is  under,  the  ruling  power  ought  to  govern 
by  declared  an4  received  laws,  and  not  by  extemporary 
dictates  and  undetermined  ifesolutions ;  for  then  man- 
kind will  be  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  in  the  i^tate 
of  nature,  if  they  shall  have  armed  one  or  a  few  men 
with  the  joint  power  of  a  multitude,  to  force  them  to 
obey  at  pleasure  the  exorbitant  and  unlimited  degrees 
of  their  sudden  thoughts,  or  unrestrained,  and  till  that 
moment  unknown  wills,  without  having  any  measures 
set  down  which  may  guide  and  justify  their  actions: 
for  all  the  pow6r  the  government  has  being  only  for 
the  good  of  the  society,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary 
and  at  pleasure,  so  it  ought  to  be  exercised  by  est»- 
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bltshed  and  promulgated  laws ;  that  both  the  people 
may  know  their  duty,  and  be  safe  and  secure  within 
the  limits  of  the  law ;  and  the  rulers  too  kept  within 
their  bounds,  and  not  be  tempted,  by  the  power  they 
have  in  their  hands,  to  employ  it  to  such  purposes,  and 
by  such  measures,  as  they  would  not  have  known,  and 
own  not  willingly. 

§  138.  Thirdly,  The  supreme  power  cannot  take 
from  any  man  part  of  his  property  without  his  own  eon- 
sent  :  for  the  preservation  of  property  being  the  end  of 
government,  and  that  for  which  men  enter  into  society, 
it  necessarily  supposes  and  requires,  that  the  people 
should  have  property,  without  which  they  must  be  sup- 
posed to  lose  that,  by  entering  into  society,  which  was 
the  end  for  which  they  entered  into  it ;  too  gross  an 
absurdity  for  any  man  to  own.  JVJen  therefore  in  so- 
ciety having  property,  they  have  such  right  to  the  goods, 
which  by  the  law  of  the  community  are  theirs,  that 
nobody  hath  a  right  to  take  their  substance  or  any 
part  of  it  from  them,  without  their  own  consent :  with- 
out this  they  have  no  property  at  all ;  for  I  have  truly 
no  property  in  that,  which  another  can  by  right  take 
from  me,  when  he  pleases,  against  my  consent.  Hence 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think,  that  the  supreme  or  legislative 
power  of  any  commonwealth  can  do  what  it  will,  and 
dispose  of  the  estates  of  the  subject  arbitrarily,  or  take 
any  part  of  them  at  pleasure.  This  is  not  much  to  be 
feared  in  governments  where  the  legislative  consists, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  assemblies  which  are  variable, 
whose  members,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly, 
are  subjects  under  the  common  laws  of  their  country, 
equally  with  the  rest.  But  in  governments  where  the 
legislative  is  in  one  lasting  assembly  always  in  being, 
or  in  one  man,  as  in  absolute  monarchies,  there  is 
danger  still  that  they  will  think  themselves  to  have  a 
distinct  interest  from  the  rest  of  the  community;  and 
*o  will  be  apt  to  increase  their  own  riches  and  power, 
by  taking  what  they  think  fit  from- the  people :  for  a 
man's  property  is  not  at  all  secure,  though  there  be  good 
and  equitable  laws  to  set  the  bounds  of  it  between  him 
and  W  fellow-subjects,  if  te  who  commands  those 
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subjects  have  power  to  take  from  any  private  man 
what  part  he  pleases  of  his  property,  and  use  and  dis- 
pose of  it  as  he  thinks  good. 

§  189.  But  government,  into  whatsoever  hands  it  is 
put,  being,  as  I  have  before  showed,  entrusted  with  this 
condition,  and  for  this  end,  that  men  might  have  and 
secure  their  properties ;  the  prince,  or  senate,  however 
it  may  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the  regulating  of 
property  between  the  subjects  one  amongst  another,  yet 
can  never  have  a  power  to  take  to  themselves  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  subject's  property  without  their  own 
consent :  for  this  would  be  in  eflfect  to  leave  them  no 
property  at  all.  And  to  let  us  see,  that  even  absolute 
power,  where  it  is  necessary,  is  not  arbitrary  by  being 
absolute,  but  is  still  limited  by  that  reason,  and  con- 
fined to  those  ends,  which  required  it  in  some  cases  to 
be  absolute,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  the  common 
practice  of  martial  discipline :  for  the  preservation  of 
the  army,  and  in  it  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  re- 
quires an  absolute  obedience  to  the  command  of  every 
superior  officer,  and  it  is  justly  death  to  disobey  or  dis- 
pute the  most  dangerous  or  unreasonable  of  them ;  but 
yet  we  see,  that  neither  the  Serjeant,  that  could  com- 
mand a  soldier  to  march  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
or  stand  in  a  breach,  where  he  is  almost  sure  to  perish, 
can  command  that  soldiet*  to  give  him  one  penny  of  his 
money;  nor  the  general,  that  can  condemn  him  to 
death  for  deserting  his  post,  or  for  not  obeying  the  most 
desperate  orders,  can  yet,  with  all  his  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death,  dispose  of  one  farthing  of  that  soldier's 
estate,  or  seize  one  jot  of  his  goods ;  whom  yet  he  can 
command  any  thing,  and  hang  for  the  least  disobedience ; 
because  such  a  blind  obedience  is  necessary  to  that 
end  for  which  the  commander  has  his  power,  viz.  the 
preservation  of  the  rest ;  but  the  disposing  of  his  goods 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

§  140.  It  is  true,  governments  cannot  be  supported 
without  great  charge,  and  it  is  fit  every  one  who  en- 
joys his  share  t>f  the  protection,  should  pay  out  of  his 
estate  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it.  But 
still  it  must  be  with  his  own  consent,  i.  e.  the  consent 
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of  the  majority,  giving  it  either  by  themselves,  or  their 
representatives  chosen  by  them :  for  if  any  one  shall 
claim  a  power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes  on  the  people  by 
his  own  authority,  and  without  such  consent  of  the 
people,  he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental  law  of 
property,  and  subverts  the  end  of  government :  for 
what  property  have  I  in  that  which  another  may  by 
right  take,  when  he  pleases,  to  himself? 

§  141.  Fourthly,  The  legislative  cannot  transfer  the 
power  of  making  laws  to  any  other  hands :  for  it  being 
but  a  delegated  power  from  the  people,  they  who  have 
it  cannot  pass  it  over  to  others.  The  people  alone  can 
appoint  the  form  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  by 
constituting  the  legislative,  and  appointing  in  whose 
hands  that  shall  be.  And  when  the  people  have  said, 
we  will  submit  to  rules,  and  be  governed  by  laws  made 
by  such  men,  and  in  such  forms,  nobody  else  can  say 
other  men  shall  make  laws  for  them;  nor  can  the 
people  be  bound  by  any  laws  but  such  as  are  enacted 
by  those  whom  they  have  chosen,  and  authorized  to  make 
laws  for  them.  The  power  of  the  legislative  being  de- 
rived from  the  people  by  a  positive  voluntary  grant  and 
institution,  can  be  no  other  than  what  that  positive 
grant  conveyed,  which  being  only  to  make  laws,  and 
not  to  make  legislators,  the  legislative  can  have  no  power 
to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  laws  and  place  it 
in  other  hands. 

§  142.  These  are  the  bounds  which  the  trust  that  is 
put  in  them  by  the  jsociety,  and  the  law  of  God  and 
nature,  have  set  to  the  legislative  power  of  every  com* 
monwealth,  in  all  forms  of  government. 

First,  They  are  to  govern  by  promulgated  established 
laws,  not  to  be  varied  in  particular  cases,  but  to  have 
one  rule  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  favourite  at  courts 
and  the  countryman  at  plough. 

Secondly,  These  laws  also  ought  to  be  designed  for 
no  other  end  ultimately,  but  the  good  of  the  people. 

Thirdly,  They  must  not  raise  taxes  on  the  property 
of  the  people,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  given 
by  themselves  or  their  deputies.  And  this  properly 
conceros  only  such  governments  where  the  legislative 
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is  always  in  being,  or  at  least  where  the  people  have 
not  reserved  any  part  of  the  legislative  to  deputies^  to 
be  from  time  to  time  chosen  by  themselves. 

Fourthly,  The  legislative  neither  must  nor  can 
transfer  the  power  of  making  laws  to  any  body  else, 
or  place  it  any  where,  but  where  the  people  have. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Of  the  legislative^  executive^  and  federative  PMoer  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

§  143.  The  legislative  power  is  that,  which  has  a 
right  to  direct  how  the  force  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  be  employed  for  preserving  the  community  and 
the  members  of  it.  But  because  those  laws  which  are 
constantly  to  be  executed^and  whose  force  is  «1  ways  to 
continue,  may  be  made  in  a  little  time,  therefore  there 
is  no  need  that  the  legislative  should  be  always  in 
being,  not  having  always  business  to  do.  And  because 
it  may  be  too  great  a  temptation  to  human  frailty,  apt 
to  grasp  at  power,  for  the  same  persons  who  have  th^ 
power  of  making  laws,  to  have  also  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  execute  them ;  whereby  they  may  exempt 
themselves  from  obedience  to  the  laws  they  make,  and 
suit  the  law,  both  in  its  making  and  execution,  to  their 
own  private  advantage,  and  thereby  come  to  have  a 
distinct  interest  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  con- 
trary  to  the  end  of  society  and  government :  therefore 
in  well  ordered  commonwealths,  where  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  so  considered,  as  it  ought,  the  legislative 
power  is  put  into  the  hands  of  divers  persons,  who, 
duly  assembled,  have  by  themselves,  or  jointly  with 
others,  a  power  to  make  laws ;  which  when  they  have 
done,  being  separated  again,  they  are  themselves  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  they  have  made ;  which  is  a  new  and 
near  tie  upcm  them,  to  take  <^are  that  they  make  them 
iox  the  public  good. 
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§  144iu  But  because  the  laws^  that  are  at  once^  and 
in  a  short  time  made,  have  a  constant  and  lasting  force^ 
and  need  a  perpetual  execution^  or  an  attendance  there- 
unto ; .  therefore  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  power 
always  in  bein^,  which  should  see  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  that  are  made^  and  remain  in  force.  And 
thus  the  legislative  and  executive  power  come  often  to 
be  separated. 

§  145.  There  is  another  power  in  every  common- 
wealth, which  one  may  call  natural,  because  it  is  that 
which  answers  to  the  power  every  man  naturally  had 
before  he  entered  into  society :  for  though  in  a  com* 
monwealth,  the  members  of  it  are  distinct  persons  still 
in  reference  to  one  another,  and  as  such  are  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  society;  yet  in  reference  to  the  rest 
ef  mankind,  they  make  one  body,  which  is,  as  every 
member  of  it  before  was,  still  in  the  state  of  nature 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  con-* 
troversies  that  happen  between  any  man  of  the  society 
with  those  that  are  out  of  it,  are  managed  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  an  injury  done  to  a  member  of  their  body  en- 
gages the  whole  in  the  reparation  of  it.  So  that,  under 
this  consideration,  the  whole  community  is  one  body  in 
the  state  of  nature^  in  respect  of  all  other  states  or  per-f 
sons  out  of  its  community. 

§  146.  This  therefore  contains  the  power  of  war  and 
peace,  leagues  and  alliances,  and  all  the  transactions 
with  all  persons  and  communities  without  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  may  be  called  federative,  if  any  one 
pleases.  So  the  thing  be  understood,  I  am  indifferent 
as  to  the  name. 

§  147.  These  two  powers,  executive  and  federative, 
though  they  be  really  distinct  in  themselves,  yet  one 
comprehending  the  execution  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  society  within  itself,  upon  all  that  are  parts  of  it; 
the  other  the  management  of  the  security  and  interest 
of  the  public  without,  with  all  those  that  it  may  receive 
beoeftt  or  damage  frcun;  yet  they  are  always  almost 
united.  And  though  this  federative  power  in  the  wdl 
er  ill  manageswent  of  it  be  of  great  moment  to  the 
commmiwealth,  yet  it  is  much  less  capable  to  be  di* 
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rected  by  antecedent,  standing,  positive  laws,  than  the 
executive;  and  so  must  necessarily  be  le^t  to  the  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  of  those  whose  hands  it  is  in,  to  be 
managed  for  the  public  good :  for  the  laws  that  con- 
cern subjects  one  amongst  another,  being  to  direct  their 
actions,  may  well  enough  precede  them.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  in  reference  to  foreigners,  depending  much 
upon  their  actions,  and  the  variation  of  designs,  and 
interests,  must  be  left  in  great  part  to  the  prudence  of 
those  who  have  this  power  committed  to  them,  to  be 
managed  by  the  best  of  their  skill,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  commonwealth. 

§  148.  Though,  as  I  said,  the  executive  and  federal 
tive  power  of  every  community  be  really  distinct  in 
themselves,  yet  they  are  hardly  to  be  separated,  and 
placed  at  the  same  time  in  the  hands  of  distinct  per- 
sons :  for  both  of  them  requiring  the  force  of  the  so^ 
ciety  for  their  exercise,  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
place  the  force  of  the  commonwealth  in  distinct,  and 
not  subordinate  hands ;  or  that  the  executive  and  fe- 
derative power  should  be  placed  in  persons  that  might 
act  separately,  whereby  the  force  of  the  public  would 
be  under  different  commands;  which  would  be  apt 
some  time  or  other  to  cause  disorder  and  ruin. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


Of  the  Subordination  qf  the  Powers  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

§  149*  Though  in  a  constituted  commonwealth, 
standing  upon  its  own  basis,  and  acting  according 
to  its  own  nature,  that  is,  acting  for  the  preservation 
of  the  community,  there  can  be  but  one  supreme 
power,  which  is  the  legislative,  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  and  must  be  subordinate ;  yet  the  legislative  being 
only  a  fiduciary  power  to  act  for  certain  ends,  there 
remains  still  ^*  in  the  people  a  supreme  power  to  re- 
move or  alter  the  legislative,"  when  they  find  the 
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kgislative  act  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them : 
for  all  power  given  with  trust  for  the  attaining  an  end, 
being  limited  by  that  end :  whenever  that  ead  is  ma* 
nifestly  neglected  or  opposed,  the  trust  must  necessarily 
be  forfeited,  and  the  power  devolve  into  the  hands  of 
those  that  gave  it,  who  may  place  it  anew  where  they 
shall  think  best  for  their  safety  and  security.  And  thus 
the  community  perpetually  retains  a  supreme  power  of 
saving  themselves  from  the  attempts  and  designs  of  any 
body,  even  of  their  legislators,  whenever  they  shall  be 
80  foolish,  or  so  wicked,  as  to  lay  and  carry  on  designs 
against  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  subject :  for 
no  man,  or  society  of  men,  having  a  power  to  deliver 
up  their  preservation,  or  consequently  the  means  of  it, 
to  the  absolute  will  and  arbitrary  dominion  of  another; 
whenever  any  one  shall  go  about  to  bring  them  into  such 
a  slavish  condition,  they  will  always  have  a  right  to  pre- 
serve what  they  have  not  a  power  to  part  with ;  and  to 
rid  themselves  of  those  who  invade  this  fundamental, 
sacred,  and  unalterable  law  of  self-preservation,  for 
which  they  entered  into  society.  And  thus  the  com- 
munity may  be  said  in  this  respect  to  be  always  the  su- 
preme power,  but  not  as  considered  under  any  form  of 
government,  because  this  power  of  the  people  can  never 
take  place  till  the  government  be  dissolved. 

§  150.  In  all  cases,  whilst  the  government  subsists, 
the  legislative  is  the  supreme  power:  for  what  can 
give  laws  to  another,  must  needs  be  superior  to  him ; 
and  since  the  legislative  is  no  otherwise  legislative  of 
the  society,  but  by  the  right  it  has  to  make  laws  for  all 
the  parts,  and  for  every  member  of  the  society,  pre- 
scribing rules  to  their  actions,  and  giving  power  of 
execution,  where  they  are  transgressed ;  the  legislative 
must  needs  be  the  supreme,  and  all  other  powers,  in 
any  members  or  parts  of  the  society,  derived  from  and 
subordinate  to  it. 

§  151.  In  some  commonwealths,  where  the  legisla- 
tive is  not  always  in  being,  and  the  executive  is  vested 
in  a  single  person,  who  has  also  a  share  in  the  legisla* 
tive;  there  that  single  person  in  a  very  tolerable  sense 
may  also  be  called  supreme ;  not  that  he  has  in  himself 
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all  the  supreme  power,  which  is  that  of  law-making ;: 
but  because  he  has  in  him  the  supreme  execution^ 
from  wh(^m  all  inferior  magistrates  derive  all  their  se- 
veral subordinate  powers,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part 
of  them :  having  also  no  legislative  superior  to  him, 
there  being  no  law  to  be  made  without  his  consent, 
which  cannot  be  expected  should  ever  subject  him  to 
the  other  part  of  the  legislative,  he  is  properly  enough 
in  this  sense  supreme.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  though  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fealty  are  taken  to 
him,  it  is  not  to  him  as  supreme  legislator,  but  as  su- 
preme executor  of  the  law,  made  by  a  joint  power  of 
him  with  others :  allegiance  being  nothing,  but  an  obe- 
dience according  to  law,  which  when  he  violates,  he 
has  no  right  to  obedience^  nor  can  claim  it  otherwise 
«  than  as  the  public  person  invested  with  the  power  of 
the  law ;  and  so  is  to  be  considered  as  the  image,  phan- 
tom, or  representative  of  the  commonwealth,  acted  by 
the  will  of  the  society,  declared  in  its  laws ;  and  thus 
he  has  no  will>  no  power,  but  that  of  the  law.  But 
when  he  quits  this  representation,  this  public  will,  and 
acts  by  his  own  private  will,  he  degrades  himself,  and 
is  but  a  single  private  person  without  power,  and  with- 
out will,  that  has  no  right  to  obedience ;  the  members 
owing  no  obedience  but  to  the  public  will  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

§  152.  The  executive  power,  placed  any  where  but 
in  a  person  that  has  also  a  share  in  the  legislative,  is  vi- 
sibly subordinate  and  accountable  to  it,  and  may  be  at 
pleasure  changed  and  displaced ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  su- 
preme executive  power  that  is  exempt  from  subordina- 
tion :  but  the  supreme  executive  power  vested  in  one, 
whohiCvinga  share  in  the  legislative,  has  no  distinct  su* 
perior  legislative  to  be  subordinate  and  accountable  to, 
farther  than  he  himself  shall  join  and  consent;  so  thai 
he  is  no  more  subordinate  than  he  himself  shall  think 
fit,  which  one  may  certainly  conclude  will  be  but  very 
little*  Of  other  ministerial  and  subordinate  powers  in 
a  commonwealth  we  need  not  speak,  they  being  so  mul^ 
tiplied  with  infinite  variety,  in  the  different  customs  ai^d 
emptitutipn^  of  distinet  eommonw6alth3>  that  it  is  imr 
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possible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them  all.  Only 
thus  much,  which  is  necessary  to  our  present  purpose, 
we  may  take  notice  of  concerning  them,  that  they  have 
no  manner  of  authority,  any  of  them,  beyond  what  is 
by  positive  grant  and  commission  delegated  to  them, 
and  are  all  of  them  accountable  to  some  other  power 
in  the  commonwealth. 

§  153.  It  is. not  necessary,  no,  nor  so  much  as  con- 
venient, that  the  legislative  should  be  always  in  being; 
but  absolutely  necessary  that  the  executive  power 
should ;  because  there  is  not  always  need  of  new  laws 
to  be  made,  but  always  need  of  execution  of  the  laws 
that  are  made.  When  the  legislative  hath  put  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  they  make  into  other  hands,  they 
have  a  power  still  to  resume  it  out  of  those  hands,  when 
they  find  cause,  and  to  punish  for  any  male  admini- 
stration against  the  laws.  The  same  holds  also  in  re- 
gard of  the  federative  power,  that  and  the  executive 
being  both  ministerial  and  subordinate  to  the  legisla- 
tive, which,  as  has  been  showed,  in  a  constituted  com- 
monwealth is  the  supreme.  The  legislative  also  in  this 
case  being  supposed  to  consist  of  several  persons,  (for 
if  it  be  a  single  person,  it  cannot  but  be  always  in 
being,  and  so  will,  as  supreme,  naturally  have  the  su- 
preme executive  power,  together  with  the  legislative) 
may  assemble,  and  exercise  their  legislature,  at  the 
times  that  either  their  original  constitution,  or  their 
own  adjournment,  appoints,  or  when  they  please ;  if 
neither  of  these  hath  appointed  any  time,  or  there  be 
no  other  way  prescribed  to  convoke^  them :  for  the  su- 
preme power  being  placed  in  them  by  the  people,  it  is 
always  in  them,  and  they  may  exercise  it  when  they 
please,  unless  by  their  original  constitution  they  are 
limited  to  certain  seasons,  or  by  an  act  of  their  supreme 
power  they  have  adjourned  to  a  certain  time;  and 
when  that  time  comes,  they  have  a  right  to  assemble 
and  act  again. 

§  154.  If  the  legislative,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  made 
up  of  representatives  chosen  for  that  time  by  the  peo» 
pie,  which  afterwards  return  into  the  ordinary  state  of 
subjects,  and  have  no  share  in  the  legislature  but  upon 
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a  new  choice^  this  power  of  choosing  must  also  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  people^  either  at  certain  appointed  sea- 
sons, or  else  when  they  are  summoned  to  it ;  and  in 
this  latter  case  the  power  of  convoking  the  legislative 
is  ordinarily  placed  in  the  executive^  and  has  one  of 
these  two  limitations  in  respect  of  time :  that  either  the 
original  constitution  requires  their  assembling  and  act^ 
ing  at  certsdn  intervals,  and  then  the  executive  power 
does  nothing  but  ministerially  issue  directions  for  their 
electing  and  assembling  according  to  due  forms;  or 
else  it  is  left  to  his  prudence  to  call  them  by  new 
elections^  when  the  occasions  or  exigencies  of  the  public 
require  the  amendment  of  old,  or  making  of  new  laws, 
or  the  redress  or  prevention  of  any  inconveniences, 
that  lie  on,  or  threaten  the  people. 

§  155.  It  may  be  demanded  here.  What  if  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  being  possessed  of  the  force  of  the  com- 
monwealth, shall  make  use  of  that  force  to  hinder  the 
meeting  and  acting  of  the  legislative,  when  the  origi- 
nal constitution  or  the  public  exigencies  require  it  ?  I 
say,  using  force  upon  the  people  without  authority,  and 
contrary  to  the  trust  put  in  him  that  does  so,  is  a  state 
of  war  with  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  reinstate 
their  legislative  in  the  exercise  of  their  power :  for  hav- 
ing erected  a  legislative,  with  an  intent  they  should  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  making  laws,  either  at  certain  set 
times,  or  when  there  is  need  of  it ;  when  they  are  hin- 
dered by  any  force  from  what  is  so  necessary  to  the  so- 
ciety, and  wherein  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
people  consists,  the  people  have  a  right  to  remove  it 
by  force.  In  all  states  and  conditions,  the  true  re- 
medy of  force  without  authority  is  to  oppose  force  to 
it  The  use  of  force  without  authority  always  puts 
him  that  uses  it  into  a  state  of  war,  as  the  Ag- 
gressor, and  renders  him  liable  to  be  treated  accord^ 
ingly. 

§  156.  The  power  of  assembling  and  dismksing  the 
legislative,  placed  in  the  executive,  gives  not  the  ex- 
■ecutive  a  superiority  over  it,  but  is  a  fiduciary  trust 
placed  in  him  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  in  a  case 
where  the  .uncertainty  and  variableness  of  human  affairs 
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could  not  bear  a  steady  fixed  rule :  for  it  not  being 
possible  that  the  first  framers  of  the  government 
should,  by  any  foresight,  be  so  much  masters  of  future 
events  as  to  be  able  to  prefix  so  just  periods  of  return 
and  duration  to  the  assemblies  of  the  legislative,  in  all 
times  to  come,  that  might  exactly  answer  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  commonwealth ;  the  best  remedy  could 
be  found  for  this  defect  was  to  trust  this  to  the  pru- 
dence of  one  who  was  always  to  be  present,  and  whose 
business  it  was  to  watch  over  the  public  good.  Con- 
stant frequent  meetings  of  the  legislative,  and  long 
continuations  of  their  assemblies,  without  necessary  oc- 
casion, could  not  but  be  burdensome  to  the  people,  and 
must  necessarily  in  time  produce  more  dangerous  in- 
conveniencies,  and  yet  the  quick  turn  of  afikirs  might 
be  sometimes  such  as  to  need  their  present  help ;  any 
delay  of  their  convening  might  endanger  the  public ; 
and  sometimes  too  their  business  might  be  so  great^  that 
the  limited  time  of  their  sitting  might  be  too  short  for 
their  work,  and  rob  the  public  of  that  benefit  which 
could  be  had  only  from  their  mature  deliberation. 
What  then  could  be  done  in  this  case  tp  prevent  the 
community  from  being  exposed  some  time  or  other  to 
eminent  hazard,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  by  fixed 
intervals  and  periods,  set  to  the  meeting  and  acting  of 
the  legislative;  but  to  intrust  it  to  the  prudence  of 
some,  who  being  present,  and  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  public  afiairs,  might  make  use  of  this  prerogative 
for  the  public  good?  and  where  else  could -this  be  so 
well  placed  as  in  his  hands,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws  for  the  same  end  ?  Thus  sup- 
posing the  regulation  of  times  for  the  assembling  and 
sitting  of  the  legislative  not  settled  by  the  original  con^ 
stitution,  it  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  exeeu-* 
tive,  not .  as  an  arbitrary  power  depending  on  his  good 
pleasure,  but  with  this  trust  always  to  have  it  exercised 
only  for  the  public  weal,  as  the  occurrences  of  times 
and  change  of  affairs  might  require.  Whether  settled 
periods  of  their  convening,  or  a  liberty  left  to  the  prince 
tor  convoking  the  legislative,  or  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
botlu  hath  the  least  inconvenience  attendingit^it  13  not 
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my  business  hete  to  inquire;  but  cmly  td  show,  that 
though  the  executive  power  may  haye  the  prerogative 
of  convoking  and  dissolving  such  conventions  of  the 
legislative,  yet  it  is  not  thereby  superior  to  it. 

§  157-  Things  of  this  world  are  in  so  constant  a 
flux,  that  nothing  remains  long  in   the  same  state. 
Thus  people,  riches,  trade,  power,  change  their  stations, 
flourishing  mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and  prove  in 
time  neglected  desolate  corners,  whilst  other  unfre^- 
quented    places  grow   into  populous  countries,  filled 
with  wealth  and  inhabitants.     But  things  not  always 
changing  equally,  and  private  interest  often  keeping  up 
customs  and  privileges,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are 
x^ased;  it  often  comes  to  pass,  that  in  governments, 
where  part  of  the  legislative  consists  of  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people,  that  in  tract  of  time  this  repre- 
sentation becomes  very  unequal  and  disproportionate  to 
the  reasons  it  was  at  first  established  upon.     To  what 
gross  absurdities  the  following  of  custom,  when  reason 
has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  see 
the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not 
fio  much  as  the  ruins,  where  scarce  so  much  housing  as 
a  sheepcote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is  to 
be  found,  sends  as  many  representatives  to  the  grand 
assembly  of  law-makers  as  a  whole  county,  numerous 
in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches.  This  strangers  stand 
amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  confess  needs  a  remedy ; 
though  most  think  it  hard  to  find  one ;  because  the  con- 
stitution of  the  legislative'  being  the  original  and  su- 
preme act  of  the  society,  antecedent  to  all  positive  laws 
in  it,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  people,  no  inferior 
power  can  alter  it.     And  therefore  the  people,  when 
the  legislative  is  once  constituted,  having,  in  such  a  go- 
vernment as  we  have  been  speaking  of^  no  power  to 
act  as  long  as  the  governm^dt  stands ;  this  inconve- 
nience is  thought  incapable  of  a  remedy. 

§  158.  Salus  populi  suprttna  lea:,  is  certainly  so 
iust  and  fundamental  a  rule,  that  he,  who  sincerely  fol- 
lows it,  cannot  dangerously  err.  If  therefore  the  exe- 
cutive, who  has  the  power  of  convoking  the  legislative, 
.observing  rather  the  true  proportiim  than  fashion  of  re- 
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presentation,  regulates  not  by  old  custom,  but  true  rea- 
son, the  number  of  members  in  all  places  that  have  a 
right  to  be  distinctly  represented,  which  no  part  of  the 
people,  however  incorporated,  can  pretend  to,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  assistance  which  it  affords  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  it  cannot  be  judged  to  have  set  up  a  new  legisla- 
tive, but  to  have  restored  the  old  and  true  one,  and 
to  have  rectified  the  disorders  which  succession  of  time 
had  insensibly,  as  well  as  inevitably  introduced ;  for  it 
being  the  interest  as  well  as  intention  of  the  people,  to 
have  a  fair  and  equal  representative;  whoever  brings  it 
nearest  to  that,  is  an  undoubted  friend  to,  and  establisher 
of  the  government,  and  cannot  miss  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  community  :  prerogative  being  no- 
thing but  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  good,  in  such  cases,  which  depend- 
ing upon  unforeseen  and  uncertain  occurrences,  certain 
and  unalterable  laws  could  not  safely  direct;  what- 
soever shall  he  done  manifestly  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  the  establishing  the  government  upon  its 
true  foundations,  is,  and  always  will  be,  just  prerogative. 
The  power  of  erecting  new  corporations,  and  there- 
with new  representatives,  carries  with  it  a  supposition 
that  in  time  the  measures  of  representation  might  vary, 
and  those  places  have  a  just  right  to  be  represented 
which  before  had  none ;  and  by  the  same  reason,  those 
cease  to  have  a  right,  and  be  too  inconsiderable  for  such 
a  privilege,  which  before  had  it.  It  is  not  a  change 
from  the  present  state,  which  perhaps  corruption  or 
decay  has  introduced,  that  makes  an  inroad  upon  the 
government ;  but  the  tendency  of  it  to  injure  or  op- 
press the  people,  and  to  set  up  one  part  or  party,  with 
a  distinction  from,  and  an  unequal  subjection  of  the^ 
rest.  Whatsoever  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  to  be 
of  advantage  to  the  society,  and  people  in  general,  upon 
just  and  lasting  measures,  will  always,  when  done, 
justify  itself;  and  whenever  the  people  shall  choose 
their  representatives  upon  just  and  undeniably  equal 
measures,  suitable  to  the  original  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  will  and  act  of  the 
society,  whoever  permitted  or  caused  them  so  to  do. 

VOL.  V.  F  F 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  Prerogative. 

§  159.  Where  the  legislative  and  executive  power 
are  in  distinct  haiids^  (as  they  are  in  all  moderated 
monarchies  and  well-framed  governments)  there  the 
good  of  the  society  requires,  that  several  things  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  him  that  has  the  executive 
power :  for  the  legislators  not  being  able  to  foresee, 
and  provide  by  laws,  for  all  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
community,  the  executor  of  the  laws  having  the  power 
in  his  hands,  has  by  the  common  law  of  nature  a  right 
to  make  use  of  it  for  the  good  of  the  society,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  municipal  law  has  given  no  direction, 
till  the  legislative  can  conveniently  be  assembled  to 
provide  for  it.  Many  things  there  are,  which  the  law 
can  by  no  means  provide  for ;  and  those  must  neces- , 
sarily  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  him  that  has  the 
executive  power  in  his  hands,  to  be  ordered  by  him  as 
the  public  good  and  advantage  shall  require :  nay,  it 
is  fit  that  the  laws  themselves  should  in  some  cases 
give  way  to  the  executive  power,  or  rather  to  this 
fundamental  law  of  nature  and  government,  viz.  That, 
as  much  as  may  be,  all  the  members  of  the  society 
are  to  be  preserved  :  for  sinc^  many  accidents  may 
happen,  wherein  a  strict  and  rigid  observation  of  the 
laws  may  do  harm  ;  (as  not  to  pull  down  an  innocent 
man's  house  to  stop  the  fire,  when  the  next  to  it  is 
burning)  and  a  man  may  come  sometimes  within 
the  reach  of  the  law,  which  makes  no  distinction  of 
persons,  by  an  action  that  may  deserve  reward  and 
pardon;  it  is  fit  the  ruler  should  have  a  power,  in 
many  cases,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law,  and 
pardon  some  offenders:  for  the  end  of  government 
being  the  preservation  of  all,  as  much  as  may  be,  even 
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the  guilty  are  to  be  spared,  where  it  can  prove  no  pre- 
judice to  the  innocent. 

§  160.  This  power  to  act  according  to  discretion  for 
the  public  good,  without  the  prescription  of  the  law, 
and  sometimes  even  against  it,  is  that  which  is  c£tlled 
prerogative :  for  since  in  some  governments  the  law*;, 
making  power  is  not  always  in  being,  and  is  usually  too 
numerous,  and  so  too  slow  for  the  despatch  requisite  to 
execution ;  and  because  also  it  is  impossible  to  foresee, 
and  so  by  laws  to  provide  for  all  accidents  and  iieces- 
sities  that  may  concern  the  public,  or  to  make  such  laws 
as  will  do  no  harm,  if  they  are  executed  with  an  in- 
flexible rigour  on  all  occasions,  and  upon  all  persons 
that  may  come  in  their  way ;  therefore  there  is  a  lati- 
tude left  to  the  executive  power,  to  do  many  things  of 
choice  which  the  laws  do  not  prescribe. 

§  l6l.  This  power,  whilst  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  suitably  to  the  trust  and  ends 
of  the  government,  is  undoubted  prerogative,  and 
never  is  questioned ;  for  the  people  are  very  seldom  or 
never  scrupulous  or  nice  in  the  point ;  they  are  far  from 
examining  prerogative,  whilst  it  is  in  any  tolerable 
degree  employed  for  the  use  it  was  meant ;  that  is,  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  manifestly  against  it : 
but  if  there  comes  to  be  a  question  between  the  exe- 
cutive power  and  the  people,  about  a  thing  claimed  as 
a  prerogative,  the  tendency  of  the  exercise  of  such  pre- 
rogative to  the  good  or  hurt  of  the  people  will  easily 
decide  that  question. 

§  162.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
governments,  when  commonwealths  diflfered  little  from 
families  in  number  of  people,  they  diflfered  from  them 
too  but  little  in  number  of  laws :  and  the  governors 
being  as  the  fathers  of  them,  watching  over  them  for 
their  good,  the  government  was  almost  all  prerogative. 
A  few  established  laws  served  the  turn,  and  the  dis- 
cretion and  care  of  the  ruler  supplied  the  rest.  But  when 
mistake  or  flattery  prevailed  with  weak  princes  to  make 
use  of  this  power  for  private  ends  of  their  own,  and  not 
for  the  public  good,  the  people  were  fain  by  express 
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laws  to  get  prerogative  determined  in  those  points 
wherein  thejr  found  disadvantage  from  it:  and  thus 
declared  limitations  of  prerogative  were  by  the  people 
found  necessary  in  cases  which  they  and  their  an- 
cestors had  left^  in  the  utmost  latitude^  to  the  wisdom 
of  those  princes  who  made  no  other  but  a  right  use  of 
it ;  that  is,  for  the  good  of  their  people. 

§  168.  And  therefore  they  have  a  very  wrong  no- 
tion of  government,  who  say,  that  the  people  have  en- 
croached upon  the  prerogative,  when  they  have  got  any 
part  of  it  to  be  defined  by  positive  laws :  for  in  so  doing 
they  have  not  pulled  from  the  prince  any  thing  that 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  but  only  declare,  that  that 
power  which  they  indefinitely  left  in  his  or  his  ancestors' 
nands,  to  be  exercised  for  their  good,  was  not  a  thing 
which  they  intended  him  when  he  used  it  otherwise : 
for  the  end  of  government  being  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, whatsoever  alterations  are  made  in  it,  tending 
to  that  end,  cannot  be  an  encroachment  upon  any  body, 
since  nobody  in  government  can  have  a  right  tending  to 
any  other  end :  and  those  only  are  encroachments  which 
prejudice  or  hinder  the  public  good.  Those  who  say 
otherwise,  speak  as  if  the  prince  had  a  distinct  and  se- 
parate interest  from  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
was  not  made  for  it ;  the  root  and  source  from  which 
spring  almost  all  those  evils  and  disorders  which  hap- 
pen in  kingly  governments.  And  indeed,  if  that  be 
so,  the  people  under  his  government  are  not  a  society 
of  rational  creatures,  entered  into  a  community  for  their 
mutual  good;  they  are  not  such  as  have  set  rulers  over 
themselves,  to  guard  and  promote  that  good ;  but  are 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  herd  of  inferior  creatures  under 
the  dominion  of  a  master,  who  keeps  them  and  works 
them  for  his  own  pleasure  or  profit.  If  men  were  so 
void  of  reason,  and  brutish,  as  to  enter  into  society  upon 
such  terms,  prerogative  might  indeed  be,  what  some 
men  would  have  it,  an  arbitrary  power  to  do  things 
hurtful  to  the  people. 

§  164.  But  since  a  rational  creature  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, when  free,  to  put  himself  into  subjection  to  an- 
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other^  for  his  own  harm;  (though,  where  he  finds  a 
good  and  wise  ruler,  he  may  not  perhaps  think  it  either 
necessary  or  useful  to  set  precise  bounds  to  his  power 
in  all  things)  prerogative  can  be  nothing  but  the  peo- 
ple's permitting  their  rulers  to  do  several  things,  of 
their  own  free  choice,  where  the  law  was  silent,  and 
sometimes  too  against  the  direct  letter  of  the  law,  for 
the  public  good ;  and  their  acquiescing  in  it  when  so  \ 
done :  for  as  a  good  prince,  who  is  mindful  of  the  trust 
put  into  his  hands,  and  careful  of  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, cannot  have  too  much  prerogative,  that  is,  power 
to  do  good;  so  a  weak  and  ill  prince,  who  would 
claim  that  power  which  his  predecessors  exercised 
without  the  direction  of  the  law,  as  a  prerogative  be- 
longing to  him  by  right  of  his  office,  which  he  may 
exercise  at  his  pleasure,  to  make  or  promote  an  interest 
distinct  from  that  of  the  public ;  gives  the  people  an 
occasion  to  claim  their  right,  and  limit  that  power, 
which,  whilst  it  was  exercised  for  their  good,  they  were 
content  should  be  tacitly  allowed. 

§  165.  And  therefore  he  that  will  look  into  the  hi- 
story of  England,  will  find,  that  prerogative  was  always 
largest  in  the  hands  of  our  wisest  and  best  princes ;  be- 
cause the  people,  observing  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
actions  to  be  the  public  good,  contested  not  what  was 
done  without  law  to  that  end :  or,  if  any  human  frailty 
or  mistake  (for  princes  are  but  men,  made  as  others) 
appeared  in  some  small  declinations  from  that  end; 
yet  it  was  visible,  the  main  of  their  conduct  tended  to 
nothing  but  the  care  of  the  public.  The  people,  there- 
fore, finding  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  these  princes, 
whenever  they  acted  without,  or  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  acquiesced  in  what  they  did,  and,  without 
the  least  complaint,  let  them  enlarge  their  prerogative 
as  they  pleased;  judging  rightly,  that  they  did  nothing 
herein  to  the  prejudice  of  their  laws,  since  they  acted 
conformably  to  the  foundation  and  end  of  all  laws,  tlus 
public  good. 

§  166.  Such  God-like  princes^  indeed,  had  some 
title  to  arbitrary  power  by  that  argument,  that  would 
prove  absolute  monarchy  the  best  government,  as  that 
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which  iGod  himself  governs  the  universe  by ;  because 
such  kings  partook  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  Upon 
this  is  founded  that  saying.  That  the  reigns  of  good 
princes  have  been  always  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  their  people :  for  when  their  successors,  managing 
the  government  with  different  thoughts,  would  draw 
the  actions  of  those  good  rulers  into  precedent,  and 
make  them  the  standard  of  their  prerogative,  as  if  what 
had  been  done  only  for  the  good  of  the  people  was  a 
right  in  them  to  do  for  the  harm  of  the  people,  if  they 
so  pleased ;  it  has  often  occasioned  contest,  and  some- 
times public  disorders,  before  the  people  could  recover 
their  original  right,  and  get  that  to  be  declared  not  to 
be  prerogative,  which  truly  was  never  so :  since  it  is 
impossible  that  any  body  in  the  society  should  ever  have 
a  right  to  do  the  people  harm ;  though  it  be  very  pos- 
sible and  reasonable  that  the  people  should  not  go  about 
to  set  any  bounds  to  the  prerogative  of  those  kings 
or  rulers,  who  themselves  transgressed  not  the  bounds 
of  the  public  good ;  for  "  prerogative  is  nothing  but 
the  power  of  doing  public  good  without  a  rule." 

§  167.  The  power  of  calling  parliaments  in  Eng- 
land, as  to  precise  time,  place,  and  duration,  is  cer- 
tainly a  prerogative  of  the  king,  but  still  with  this  trust, 
that  it  shall  be  made  use  of  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  variety  of  occasions 
shall  require :  for  it  being  impossible  to  foresee  which 
should  always  be' the  fittest  place  for  them  to  assemble 
in,  and  what  the  best  season,  the  choice  of  these  was 
left  with  the  executive  power,  as  might  be  most  sub- 
servient to  the  public  good,  and  best  suit  the  ends  of 
parliaments. 

§  168.  The  old  question  will  be  asked  in  this  matter 
of  prerogative,  '*  But  who  shall  be  judge  when  this 
power  is  made  a  right  use  of  ?"  I  answer :  between  an 
executive  power  in  being,  with  such  a  prerogative, 
and  a  legislative  that  depends  iipon  his  will  for  their 
convening,  there  can  be  no  judge  on  earth ;  as  there 
can  be  none  between  the  legislative  and  the  people, 
should  either  the  executive  or  the  legislative,  when  they 
have  got  the  power  in  their  hands,  design  or  go  about 
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to  enslave  or  destroy  them.  The  people  have  no  other 
remedy  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  they  have  no 
judge  on  earth,  but  to  appeal  to  heaven :  for  the  rulers,, 
in  such  attempts,  exercising  a  power  the  people  never 
put  into  their  hands  (who  can  never  be  supposed  to* 
consent  that  any  body  should  rule  over  them  for  their 
harm),  do  that  which  they  have  not  a  right  to  do.  And 
where  the  body  of  the  people,  or  any  single  man,  ia 
deprived  of  their  right,  or  under  the  exercise  of  a  power 
without  right,  and  have  no  appeal  on  earth,  then  they 
have  a  liberty  to  appeal  to  heaven,  whenever  they  judge 
the  cause  of  sufficient  moment.  And  therefore,  though 
the  people  cannot  be  judge,  so  as  to  have,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  that  society,  any  superior  power  to  deter- 
mine and  give  effective  sentence  in  the  case  ;  yet  they 
have,  by  a  law  antecedent  and  paramount  to  alL  po- 
sitive laws  of  men,  reserved  that  ultimate  determination 
to  themselves  which  belongs  to  all  mankind,  where 
there  lies  no  appeal  on  earth,  viz.  to  judge  whether 
they  have  just  cause  to  make  their  appeal  to  heaven. — 
And  this  judgment  they  cannot  part  with,  it  being  out 
of  a  man's  power  so  to  submit  himself  to  another,  as 
to  give  him  a  liberty  to  destroy  him ;  God  and  nature 
never  allowing  a  man  so  to  abandon  himself,  as  to 
neglect  his  own  preservation :  and  since  he  cannot  take 
away  his  own  life,  neither  can  he  give  another  power 
to  take  it.  Nor  let  any  one  think  this  lays  a  perpetual 
foundation  for  disorder ;  for  this  operates  not  till  the 
inconveniency  is  so  great  that  the  majority  feel  it,  and 
are  weary  of  it,  and  find  a  necessity  to  have  it  amended. 
But  this  the  executive  power,  or  wise  princes,  never 
need  come  in  the  danger  of:  and  it  is  the  thing,  of  all 
others,  they  have  most  need  to  avoid,  as  of  all  others 
the  most  perilous. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ofpatemalj  political^  dnd  despotical  Power^  considered 

together^ 

§  169.  Though  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
these  separately  before,  yet  the  great  mistakes  of  late 
about  government  having,  as  I  suppose,  arisen  from 
confounding  these  distinct  powers  one  with  another, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  consider  them  here 
together. 

§  170.  First,  then,  paternal  or  parental  power  is  no- 
thing but  that  which  parents  have  over  their  children, 
to  govern  them  for  the  children's  good,  till  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  or  a  state  of  knowledge,  wherein 
they  may  be  supposed  capable  to  understand  that  rule, 
whether  it  be  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  municipal  law 
of  their  country,  they  are  to  govern  themselves  by :  ca- 

{)able,  I  say,  to  know  it,  as  well  as  several  others,  who 
ive  as  freemen  under  that  law.  The  affection  and  ten- 
derness which  God  hath  planted  in  the  breast  of  parents 
towards  their  children,  makes  it  evident,  that  this  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  severe  arbitrary  government,  but 
only  for  the  help,  instruction,  and  preservation  of  their 
offspring.  But  happen  it  as  it  will,  there,  is,  as  I  have 
proved,  no  reason  why  it  should  be  thought  to  extend 
to  life  and  death,  at  any  time,  oyer  their  children,  more 
than  over  any  body  else ;  neither  can  there  be  any  pre- 
tence why  this  parental  power  should  keep  the  child, 
when  grown  to  a  man,  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  his 
parents,  any  farther  than  having  received  life  and  edu- 
cation from  his  parents,  obliges  him  to  respect,  honour, 
gratitude,  assistance,  and  support,  all  his  life,  to  both 
father  and  mother.  And  thus,  it  is  true,  the  paternal 
is  a  natural  government,  but  not  at  all  extending  itself 
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to  the  ends  and  jurisdictions  of  tHat  which  is  political. 
The  power  of  the  father  doth  not  reach  at  all  to  the^ 
property  of  the  child,  which  is  only  in  his  own  dis- 
posing. 

§171-  Secondly,  political  power  is  that  power 
which  every  man  having  in  the  state  of  nature,  has 
given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  society,  and  therein  to 
the  governors,  whom  the  society  hath  set  over  itself, 
with  this  express  or  tacit  trust,  that  it  shall  he  em- 
ployed for  their  good,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
property :  now  this  power,  which  every  man  has  in 
the  state  of  nature,  and  which  he  parts  with  to  the 
society  in  all  such  cases  where  the  society  can  secure 
him,  is  to  use  such  means  for  the  preserving  of  his  own 
property  as  he  thinks  good,  and  nature  allows  him ; 
and  to  punish  the  breach  of  the  law  of  nature  in  others, 
so  as  (according  to  the  best  of  his  reason)  may  most 
conduce  to  the  preservation  of  himself  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  So  that  the  end  and  measure  of  this  power, 
when  in  every  man's  hands  in  the  state  of  nature, 
being  the  preservation  of  all  of  his  society,  that  is, 
all  mankind  in  general,  it  can  have  no  other  end  or 
measure,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  but  to 
preserve  the  members  of  that  society  in  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  possessions ;  and  so  cannot  be  an  absolute 
arbitrary  power  over  their  lives  and  fortunes,  which  are 
as  much  as  possible  to  be  preserved ;  but  a  power  to 
make  laws,  and  annex  such  penalties  to  them,  as  may 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  by  cutting  off 
those  parts,  and  those  only,  which  are  so  corrupt  that 
they  threaten  the  sound  and  healthy,  without  which  no 
severity  is  lawful.  And  this  power  has  its  original 
only  from  compact  and  agreement,  and  the  mutual 
consent  of  those  who  make  up  the  community. 

§  172.  Thirdly,  despotical  power  is  an  absolute, 
arbitrary  power  one  man  has  over  another,  to  take 
away  his  life  whenever  he  pleases.  This  is  a  power, 
which  neither  nature  gives,  for  it  has  made  no  such 
distinction  between  one  man  and  another,  nor  compact 
can  convey;  for  man  not  having  such  an  arbitrary 
power  over  his  own  life,  cannot  give  another  man  such 
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a  power  over  it ;  but  it  is  the  effect  only  of  forfeiture, 
which  the  aggressor  makes  of  his  own  life,  when  he 
puts  himself  into  the  state  of  war  with  another :  for 
having  quitted  reason,  which  God  hath  given  to  be  the 
rule  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  the  common  bond 
whereby  human  kind  is  united  into  one  fellowship  and 
society,  and  having  renounced  the  way  of  peace  which 
that  teaches,  and  made  use  of  the  force  of  war,  to  com- 
pass his  unjust  ends  upon  another,  where  he  has  no 
right ;  and  so  revolting  from  his  own  kind  to  that  of 
blasts,  by  making  force,  which  is  theirs,  to  be  his  rule 
of  right ;  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  injured  person,  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  will 
join  with  him  in  the  execution  of  justice,  as  any  other 
wild  beast,  or  noxious  brute,  with  whom  mankind  can 
have  neither  society  nor  security*.  And  thus  captives, 
taken  in  a  just  and  lawful  war,  and  siich  only,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  despotical  power ;  which,  as  it  arises  not  from 
compact,  so  neither  is  it  capable  of  any,  but  is  the  state 
of  war  continued :  for  what  compact  can  be  made  with 
a  man  that  is  not  master  of  his  own  life  ?  what  con- 
dition can  he  perform  ?  and  if  he  be  once  allowed  to 
be  master  of  his  own  life,  the  despotical  arbitrary 
power  of  his  master  ceases.  He  that  is  master  of 
himself,  and  his  own  life,  has  a  right  too  to  the  means 
of  preserving  it ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  compact  enters, 
slavery  ceases,  and  he  so  far  quits  his  absolute  power, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  state  of  war,  who  enters  into 
conditions  with  his  captive. 

§  173.  Nature  gives  the  first  of  these,  viz.  paternal 

Sower,  to  parents  for  the  benefit  of  their  children 
uring  their  minority,  to  supply  their  want  of  ability 
and  understanding  how  to  manage  their  property. 
(By  property  I  must  be  understood  here,  as  in  other 
places,  to  mean  that  property  which  men  have  in  their 
persons  as  well  as  goods.)  Voluntary  agreement  gives 
the  second,  viz.  political  power  to  governors  for  the 
benefit  of  their  subjects,  to  secure  them  in  the  pos* 


*  Another  copy,  corrected  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  it  thus,  "  Noxious 
brute  that  is  destructive  to  their  being.** 
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session  and  use  of  their  properties.  And  forfeiture 
gives  the  third  despotical  power  to  lords,  for  their  own 
benefit,  over  those  who  are  stripped  of  all  property. 

§  174.  He  that  shall  consider  the  distinct  rise  and 
extent,  and  the  different  ends  of  these  several  powers, 
will  plainly  see,  that  paternal  power  comes  as  far  short 
of  that  of  the  magistrate,  as  despotical  exceeds  it ;  and 
that  absolute  dominion,  however  placed,  is  so  far  from 
being  one  kind  of  civil  society,  that  it  is  as  inconsistent 
with  it,  as  slavery  is  with  property.  Paternal  power  is 
only  where  minority  makes  the  child  incapable  to 
manage  his  property;  political,  where  men  have  pro- 
perty in  their  own  disposal ;  and  despotical,  over  such 
as  have  no  property  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  Conquest 


§  175.  Though  governments  can  originally  have 
no  other  rise  than  that  before-mentioned,  nor  politics 
be  founded  on  any  thing  but  the  consent  of  the 
people ;  yet  such  have  been  the  disorders  ambition  has 
filled  the  world  with,  that  in  the  noise  of  war,  which 
makes  so  great  a  part  of  the  history  of  mankind,  thi9 
consent  is  little  taken  notice  of:  and  therefore  many 
have  mistaken  the  force  of  arms  for  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  reckon  conquest  as  one  of  the  originals  of 
government.  But  conquest  is  as  far  from  setting  up 
any  government,  as  demolishing  a  house  is  from  build- 
ing a  new  one  in  the  place.  Indeed,  it  often  make$ 
way  for  a  new  frame  of  a  commonwealth,  by  destroying 
the  former;  but,  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
can  never  erect  a  new  one. 

§  176.  That  the  aggressor,  who  puts  himself  into  the 
state  of  war  with  another,  and  unjustly  invades  another 
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man's  right,  can,  by  such  an  unjust  war,  never  come  to 
have  a  right  over  the  conquered,  will  be  easily  agreed 
by  all  men,  who  will  not  think  that  robbers  and  pirates 
have  a  right  of  empire  over  whomsoever  they  have 
force  enough  to  master,  or  that  men  are  bound  by  pro- 
mises which  unlawful  force  extorts  from  them.  Should 
a  robber  break  into  my  house,  and  with  a  dagger  at  my 
throat  make  me  seal  deeds  to  convey  my  estate  to  him, 
would  this  give  him  any  title  ?  Just  such  a  title,  by  his 
sword,  has  an  unjust  conqueror,  who  forces  me  into 
submission.  The  injury  and  the  crime  are  equal, 
whether  committed  by  the  wearer  of  the  crown  or 
some  petty  villain.  The  title  of  the  offender,  and  the 
number  of  his  followers,  make  no  difference  in  the 
offence,  unless  it  be  to  aggravate  it.  The  only  difference 
is,  great  robbers  punish  little  ones,  to  keep  them  in 
their  obedience ;  but  the  great  ones  are  rewarded  with 
laurels  and  triumphs,  because  they  are  too  big  for  the 
weak  hands  of  justice  in  this  world,  and  have  the  power 
in  their  own  possession  which  should  punish  offenders. 
What  is  my  remedy  against  a  robber,  that  so  broke  into 
my  house  ?  Appeal  to  the  law  for  justice.  But  perhaps 
justice  is  denied,  or  I  am  crippled  and  cannot  stir,  rob- 
bed and  have  not  the  means  to  do  it.  If  God  has  taken 
away  all  means  of  seeking  remedy,  there  is  nothing  left 
but  patience.  But  my  son,  when  able,  may  seek  the 
relief  of  the  law,  which  I  am  denied:  he  or  his  son 
may  renew  his  appeal,  till  he  recover  his  right.  But 
the  conquered,  or  their  children,  have  no  court,  no 
arbitrator  on  earth  to  appeal  to.  Then  they  may  ap- 
peal, as  Jephthah  did,  to  -heaven,  and  repeat  their 
appeal  till  they  have  recovered  the  native  right  of  their 
ancestors,  which  was,  to  have  such  a  legislative  over 
them  as  the  majority  should  approve,  and  freely  ac- 
quiesce in.  If  it  be  objected,  this  would  cause  endless 
trouble ;  I  answer,  no  more  than  justice  does,  where 
she  lies  open  to  all  that  appeal  to  her.  He  that  trou- 
bles his  neighbour  without  a  cause,  is  punished  for  it 
by  the  justice  of  the  court  he  appeals  to ;  and  he  that 
appeals  to  heaven  must  be  sure  he  has  right  on  his  side, 
and  a  right  too  that  is  worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the 
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appeal,  as  he  will  answer  at  a  tribunal  that  cannot  be 
deceived,  and  will  be  sure  to  retribute  to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  the  mischiefs  he  hath  created  to  his  fellow- 
subjects  ;  that  is,  any  part  of  mankind :  from  whence 
it  is  plain,  that  he  that  "  conquers  in  an  unjust  war, 
can  thereby  have  no  title  to  the  subjection  and  obedience 
of  the  conquered  " 

§  177*  But  supposing  victory  favours  the  right  side, 
let  us  consider  a  conqueror  in  a  lawful  war,  and  see 
what  power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 

First,  It  is  plain  he  *'  gets  no  power  by  his  con- 
quest over  those  that  conquered  with  him/'  They 
that  fought  on  his  gide  cannot  suffer  by  the  conquest, 
but  must  at  least  be  as  much  freemen  as  they  were 
before.  And  most  commonly  they  serve  upon  terms,  and 
on  conditions  to  share  with  their  leader,  and  enjoy  a 
part  of  the  spoil,  and  other  advantages  that  attended 
the  conquering  sword ;  or  at  least  have  a  part  of  the 
subdued  country  bestowed  upon  them.  And  *^  the  con- 
quering people  are  not,  I  hope,  to  be  slaves  by  con- 
quest," and  wear  their  laurels  only  to  show  they  are 
sacrifices  to  their  leader's  triumph.  They  that  found 
absolute  monarchy  upon  the  title  of  the  sword,  make 
their  heroes,  who  are  the  founders  of  such  monarchies, 
arrant  Drawcansirs,  and  forget  they  had  any  officers  and 
soldiers  that  fought  on  their  side  in  the  battles  they  won, 
or  assisted  them  in  the  subduing,  or  shared  in  possessing, 
the  countries  they  mastered-  We  are  told  by  some,  that 
the  English  monarchy  is  founded  in  the  Norman  con- 
quest, and  that  our  princes  have  thereby  a  title  to  ab- 
solute dominion:  which  if  it  were  true  (as  by  the 
history  it  appears  otherwise),  and  that  William  had  a 
right  to  make  war  on  this  island,  yet  his  dominion  by 
conquest  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  the  Saxons  and 
Britons,  that  were  then  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
The  Normans  that  came  with  him,  and  helped  to  con- 
quer, and  all  descended  from  them,  are  freemen,  and 
no  subjects  by  conquest,  let  that  give  what  dominion 
it  will.  And  if  I,  or  any  body  else,  shall  claim  freedom, 
as  derived  from  them,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  prove 
the  contrary ;  and  it  is  plain  the  law,  that  has  made 
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no  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other,  intends 
not  there  should  be  any  difference  in  their  freedom  or 
privileges. 

§  178.  But  supposing,  which  seldom  happens,  that 
the  conquerors  and  conquered  never  incorporate  into 
one  people,  under  the  same  laws  and  freedom ;  let  us 
see  next  *'  what  power  a  lawful  conqueror  has  over 
the  subdued:"  and  that  I  say  is  purely  despotical. 
He  has  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  those  who 
by  an  unjust  war  have  forfeited  them ;  but  not  over  the 
lives  or  fortunes  of  those  who  engaged  not  in  the  war, 
nor  over  the  possessions  even  of  those  whb  were  actually 
engaged  in  it. 

§  179-  Secondly,  I  say  then  the  conqueror  gets  no 
power  but  only  over  those  who  have  actually  assisted, 
concurred,  or  consented  to  that  unjust  force  that  is  used 
against  him:  for  the  people  having  given  to  their 
governors  no  power  to  ao  an  unjust  thing,  such  as  is  to 
make  an  unjust  war  (for  they  never  had  such  a  power 
in  themselves)  they  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  guilty 
of  the  violence  and  injustice  that  is  committed  in  an  un- 
just war,  any  farther  than  they  actually  abet  it,  no  more 
than  they  are  to  be  thought  guilty  of  any  violence  or 
oppression  their  governors  should  use  upon  the  people 
themselves,  or  any  part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  they 
having  empowered  them  no  more  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other.  Conquerors,  it  is  true,  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves to  make  the  distinction,  but  they  willingly 
permit  the  confusion  of  war  to  sweep  all  together :  but 
yet  this  alters  not  the  right ;  for  the  conqueror's  power 
over  the  lives  of  the  conquered  being  only  because 
they  have  used  force  to  do,  or  maintain  an  injustice,  he 
can  have  that  power  only  over  those  who  have  con- 
curred in  that  force ;  all  the  rest  are  innocent ;  and  he 
has  no  more  title  over  the  people  of  that  country,  who 
have  done  him  no  injury,  and  so  have  made  no  for- 
feiture of  their  lives,  than  he  has  over  any  other,  who, 
without  any  injuries  or  provocations,  have  lived  upon 
fair  terms  with  him. 

§  180.  Thirdly,  The  power  a  conqueror  gets  over 
those  he  overcomes  in  a  just  war,  is  perfectly  despotical : 
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he  has  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  those,  who, 
by  putting  themselves  in  a  state  of  war,  have  forfeited 
them;  but  he  has  not  thereby  a  right  and  title  to 
their  possessions.  This  I  doubt  not  but  at  first  sight 
will  seem  a  strange  doctrine,  it  being  so  quite  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  world ;  there  being  nothing  more 
familiar  in  speaking  of  the  dominion  of  countries,  than 
to  say  such  an  one  conquered  it ;  as  if  conquest,  with- 
out any  more  ado,  conveyed  a  right  of  possession.  But 
when  we  consider,  that  the  practice  of  the  strong  and 
powerful,  how  universal  soever  it  may  be,  is  seldom  the 
rule  of  right,  however  it  be  one  part  of  the  subjection 
of  the  conquered,  not  to  argue  against  the  conditions 
cut  out  to  them  by  the  conquering  sword. 

§  181-  Though  in  all  war  there  be  usually  a  com- 
plication of  force  and  damage,  and  the  aggressor  seldom 
fails  to  harm  the  estate,  when  he  uses  force  against  the 
persons  of  those  he  makes  war  upon ;  yet  it  is  the  use 
of  force  only  that  puts  a  man  into  the  state  of  war :  for 
whether  by  force  he  begins  the  injury,  or  else  having 
quietly,  and  by  fraud,  done  the  injury,  he  refuses  to 
make  reparation,  and  by  force  maintains  it  (which  is 
the  same  thing,  as  at  first  to  have  done  it  by  force),  it 
is  the  unjust  use  of  force  that  makes  the  war :  for  he 
that  breaks  open  my  house,  and  violently  turns  me  out 
of  doors  ;  or,  having  peaceably  got  in,  by  force  keeps 
me  out,  does  in  effect  the  same  thing ;  supposing  we 
are  in  such  a  state  that  we  have  no  common  judge  on 
earth  whom  I  may  appeal  to,  and  to  whom  we  are 
both  obliged  to  submit ;  for  of  such  I  am  now  speak- 
ing.  It  is  the  '^  unjust  use  of  force  then,  that  puts  a 
man  into  the  state  of  war"  with  another ;  and  thereby 
he  that  is  guilty  of  it  makes  a  forfeiture  of  his  life : 
for  quitting  reason,  which  is  the  rule  given  between 
man  and  man,  and  using  force,  the  way  of  beasts,  he 
becomes  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  him  he  uses  force 
against,  as  any  savage  ravenous  beast,  that  is  dangerous 
to  his  being. 

§  182.  But  because  the  miscarriages  of  the  father  are 
no  faults  of  the  children,  and  they  may  be  rational  and 
peaceable,  notwithstanding  the  brutishnesa  and  injustice 
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of  the  father ;  the  father,  by  his  miscarriages  and  vio- 
lence, can  forfeit  but  his  own  life,  but  involves  not  his 
children  in  his  guilt  or  destruction.     His  goods,  which 
nature,  that  willeth  the  preservation  of  all  mankind  as. 
much  as  is  possible,>hath  made  to  belong  to  the  children 
to  keep  them  from  perishing,  do   still   continue   to 
belong  to  his  children  ;  for  supposing  them  not  to  have 
.  joined  in  the  war,  either  through  infancy,  absence,  or 
choice,  they  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  them:  nor 
has  the  conqueror  any  right  to  take  them  away,  by  the 
bare  title  of  having  subdued  him  that  by  force  attempted 
his  destruction;   though  perhaps  he  may  have  some 
right  to  them,  to  repair  the  damages  he  has  sustained 
by  the  war,  and  the  defence  of  his  own  right ;  which 
how  far  it  reaches  to  the  possessions  of  the  conquered, 
we  shall  see  by  and  by.    So  that  he  that  by  conquest  has 
a  right  over  a  man's  person  to  destroy  him  if  he  pleases,, 
has  not  thereby  a  right  over  his  estate  to  possess  and 
enjoy  it ;  for  it  is  the  brutal  force  the  aggressor  has  used 
that  gives  his  adversary  a  right  to  take  away  his  life, 
and  destroy  him,  if  he  pleases,  as  a  noxious  creature ; 
but  it  is  damage  sustained  that  alone  gives  him  title  to 
another  man's  goods:  for  though  I  may  kill  a  thief 
that  sets  on  me  in  the  highway,  yet  I  may  not  (which 
seems  less)  take  away  his  money  and  let  him  go :  this 
would  be  robbery  on  my  side.     His  force,  and  the  state 
of  war  he  put  himself  in,  made  him  forfeit  his  life, 
but  gave  me  no  title  to  his  goods.     The  right  then  of 
conquest  extends  only  to  the  lives  of  those  who  joined 
in  the  war,  not  to  their  estates,  but  only  in  order  to 
make  reparation  for  the  damages  received,  and  the 
charges  of  the  war ;  and  that  too  with  reservation  of 
the  right  of  the  innocent  wife  and  children. 

§  183.  Let  the  conqueror  have  as  much  justice  on 
his  side  as  could  be  supposed,  he  has  no  right  to  seize, 
more  than  the  vanquished  could  forfeit :  his  life  is  at* 
the  victor's  mercy ;  and  his  service  and  goods  he  may 
appropriate  to  make  himself  reparation ;  but  he  can- 
not take  the  goods  of  his  wife  and  children :  they  too 
had  a  title  to  the  goods  he  enjoyed,  and  their  shares  in 
the  estate  he  possessed :  for  example,  I  in  the  state  of 
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nature  (and  all  commonwealths  are  in  the  state  of  na- 
ture one  with  another)  have  injured  another  man^  and 
refusing  to  give  satisfaction,  it  comes  to  a  state  of  war, 
wherein  my  defending  by  force  what  I  had  gotten  un- 
justly makes  me  the  aggressor.  I  am  conquered :  my 
life,  it  is  true,  as  forfeit,  is  at  mercy,  but  not  my  wife's 
and  children's.  They  made  not  the  war,  nor  assisted 
in  it.  I  could  not  forfeit  their  lives ;  they  were  not  mine 
to  forfeit.  My  wife  had  a  share  in  my  estate;  that 
neither  could  I  forfeit.  And  my  children  also,  being 
born  of  me,  had  a  right  to  be  maintained  out  of  my 
labour  or  substance.  Here  then  is  the  case :  the  con- 
queror has  a  title  to  reparation  for  damages  received,  ^ 
and  the  children  have  a  title  to  their  father's  estate  for 
their  subsistence :  for  as  to  the  wife's  share,  whether  her 
own  labour,  or  compact,  gave  her  a  title  to  it,  it  is 
plain  her  husband  could  not  forfeit  what  was  hers. 
What  must  be  done  in  the  case?  I  answer;  the  funda- 
mental law  of  nature  being,  that  all,  as  much  as  may 
be,  should  be  preserved,  it  follows,  that  if  there  be  not 
enough  fully  to  satisfy  both,  viz.  for  the  conqueror's 
losses,  and  children's  maintenance,  he  that  hath,  and 
to'  spare,  must  remit  something  of  his  full  satisfaction, 
and  give  way  to  the  pressing  and  preferable  title  of 
those  who  are  in  danger  to  perish  without  it. 

§  184.  But  supposing  the  charge  and  damages  of 
the  war  are  to  be  made  up  to  the  conqueror,  to  the  ut- 
most farthing ;  and  that  the  children  of  the  vanquished, 
spoiled  of  all  their  father's  goods,  are  to  be  left  to 
starve  and  perish ;  yet  the  satisfying  of  what  shall,  on 
this  score,  be  due  to  the  conqueror,  will  scarce  give 
him  a  title  to  any  country  he  shall  conquer :  for  the 
damages  of  war  can  scarce  amount  to  the  value  of  any 
considerable  tract  of  land,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
where  all  the  land  is  possessed,  and  none  lies  waste. 
And  if  I  have  not  taken  away  the  conqueror's  land, 
which,  being  vanquished,  it  is  impossible  I  should ;  scarce 
any  other  spoil  I  have  done  him  can  amount  to  the 
value  of  mine,  supposing  it  equally  cultivated,  and  of  an 
extent  any  way  coming  near  what  I  had  over-run  of  his. 
The  destruction  of  a  year's  product  or  two  (for  it  sel- 
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ilom  reaches  four  of  five)  is  the  utmost  spoil  that 
usually  can  be  done :  for  as  to  money^  and  such  riches 
and  treasure  taken  away,  these  are  none  of  nature's 
goods,  they  have  but  a  fantastical  imaginary  value: 
nature  has  pirt  no  such  upon  them:  they  are  of  no  more 
account  by  her  standard,  than  the  wampompeke  of  the 
Americans  to  an  Euiropean  prince,  or  the  silver  money 
of  Europe  would  have  been  formerly  to  an  American* 
And  five  years  product,  is  not  worth  the  perpetudi  in- 
heritance of  land^  where  all  is  possessed^  and  none  re- 
mains waste,  to  be  taken  up  by  him  that  is  disseized : 
which  will  be  easily  granted,  if  one  do  but  take  away 
the  imaginary  value  of  money,  the  disproportion  being» 
more  than  between  five  and  five  hundred ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  half  a  year's  product  is  more  worth 
than  the  inheritance,  wliere  there  being  more  land 
than  the  inhabitants  possess  and  make  use  of,  any  one 
has  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  waste  :  but  there  con- 
querors take  little  care  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
lands  of  thejvanquished.  No  damage,  therefore,  that 
men  in  the  state  of  nature  (as  all  princes  and  govern- 
ments are  in  reference  to  one  another)  suffer  from  one 
another,  can  give  a  conqueror  power  to  dispossess  the 
posterity  of  th^  vanquished,  and  turn  them  out  of  that 
inheritance,  which  ought  to  be  the  possession  of  them 
and  their  descendants  to  all  generations.  The  con- 
queror indeed  will  be  apt  to  think  himself  master :  and 
it  is  the  very  condition  of  the  subdued  not  to  be  able 
to  dispute  their  right.  But  if  that  be  all,  it  gives  no 
other  title  than  what  bare  force  gives  to  the  stronger 
over  the  weaker:  and,  by  this  reason,  he  that  is 
strongest  will  have  a  right  to  whatever  he  pleases  to 
seize  on. 

§  185.  Over  those  then  that  joined  with  him  in  the 
war,  and  over  those  of  the  subdued  country  that  op- 
posed him  not,  and  the  posterity  even  of  those  that 
did,  the '  conqueror,  even  in  a  just  war,  hath,  by  his 
conquest,  no  right  of  dominion:  they  are  free  from  any 
subjection  to  him,  and  if  their  former  government  be 
dissolved,  they  are  at  liberty  to  begin  and  erect  anotliw 
to  themselves. 
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§  186.  The  conqueror,  it  is  true,  usually,  by  the 
force  he  has  over  them,  compels  them,  with  a  sword  at 
their  breasts,  to  stoop  to  his  conditions,  and  submit  to 
such  a  government  as  he  pleases  to  afford  them ;  but 
the  inquiry  is,  what  right  he  has  to  do  so?  If  it  be 
said,  they  submit  by  their  own  consent,  then  this  allows 
their  own  consent  to  be  necessary  to  give  the  conqueror 
a  title  to  rule  over  them.  It  remains  only  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  promises  extorted  by  force,  without 
right,  can  be  thought  consent,  arid  how  far  they  bind. 
To  which  I  shall  say,  they  bind  not  at  all;  because 
whatsoever  another  gets  from  me  by  force,  I  still  retain 
the  right  of,  and  he  is  obliged  presently  to  restore.  He 
that  forces  my  horse  from  me,  ought  presently  to  re- 
store him,  and  I  have  still  a  right  to  retake  him.  By 
the  same  reason,  he  that  forced  a  promise  from  me, 
ought  presently  to  restore  it,  i.  e.  quit  me  of  the  obli- 
gation of  it ;  or  I  may  resume  it  myself,  i.  e.  choose 
whether  I  will  perform  it :  for  the  law  of  nature  lay- 
ing an  obligation  on  me  only  by  the  rules  she  pre- 
scribes, cannot  oblige  me  by  the  violation  of  her  rules: 
such  is  the  extorting  any  thing  from  me  by  force. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  alter  the  case  to  say,  *'I  gave  my 
promise,**  no  more  than  it  excuses  the  force,  and  passes 
the  right,  when  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and 
deliver  my  purse  myself  to  a  thief,  who  demands  it 
with  a  pistol  at  my  breast. 

§  I87.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conqueror,  imposed  by  force  on  the  subdued, 
against  whom  he  had  no  right  of  war,  or  who  joined 
not  fai  the  war  against  him,  where  he  had  right,  has  no 
obligation  upon  them. 

§  188.  But  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  men  of  that 
community,  being  all  members  of  the  same  body 
politic,  may  be  taken  to  have  joined  in  that  unjust 
war  wherein  they  are  subdued,  and  so  their  lives  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

§  189.  I  say,  this  concerns  not  their  children  who 
are  in  their  minority :  for  since  a  father  hath  not,  in 
himself,  a  power  over  the  life  or  liberty  of  his  child, 
no  act  of  his  can  possibly  forfeit  it.    So  that  the  child- 
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ren,  whatever  may  have  happened  to  the  fathers,  are 
freemen,  and  theabsolutepower  of  the  conqueror  reaches 
no  farther  than  the  persons  of  the  men  that  were  sub- 
dued by  him^  and  dies  with  them:  and  should  he  go- 
vern them  as  slaves;  subjected  to  his  absolute  arbitrary 
power,  he  has  no  such  right  or  dominion  over  their 
children.  He  can  have  no  power  over  them  but  by 
their  own  consent,  whatever  he  may  drive  them  to  say 
or  do;  and  he  has  no  lawful  authority,  whilst  force, 
and  not  choice,  compels  them  to  submission. 

§  190.  Every  man  is  born  with  a  double  right :  first, 
a  right  of  freedom  to  his  person^  which  no  other  man 
has  a  power  over>  but  the  free  disposal  of  it  lies  in  him- 
self. Secondly,  a  right,  before  any  other  man»  to  in- 
herit with  his  brethren  his  father's  goods. 

§  191,  By  the  first  of  these,  a  man  is  naturally  free 
from  subjection  to  any  government,  though  he  be  born 
in  a  place  under  its  jurisdiction;  but  if  he  disclaim  the 
lawful  government  of  the  country  he  was  born  in,  he 
must  also  quit  the  right  that  belonged  to  him  by  the 
laws  of  it,  and  the  possessions  there  descending  to  him 
from  his  ancestors^  if  it  were  a  government  made  by 
their  consent. 

§  192.  By  the  second,  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try, who  are  descended,  and  derive  a  title  to  their 
estates  from  those  who  are  subdued,  and  had  a  govern- 
ment forced  upon  them  against  their  free  consents,  re- 
tain a  right  to  the  possession  of  their  ancestors,  though 
]  they  consent  not  freely  to  the  government,  whose  hard 
.conditions  were  by  force  imposed  on  the  possessors  of 
that  country :  fbr,  the  first  conqueror  never  having  had 
a  title  to  the  land  of  that  country,  the  people  who  »e 
tht  descendants  of,  or  claim  under  those  who; wctc 
forced  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  government  by  con- 
straint, have  always  a  right  to  shake  it  off,  and  free 
themselves  from  the  usurpation  or  tyranny  which  the 
,  sword  hath  brought  in  upon  them,  till  their  rulers  put 
them  under  such  a  frame  of  government  as  they  will- 
ingly and  of  choice  consent  to.    Who  doubts  but  the 
Grecian  Christians,  descendants  of  the  ancient  pos^^s- 
ors  of  that  country,  may  justly  cast  off  the  Turkish 
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yoke,  which  they  have  so  long  groaned  under,  when- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it?  For  no  go- 
vernment can  have  a  right  to  obedience  from  a  people 
who  have  not  freely  consented  to  it ;  which  they  can 
never  be  supposed  to  do,  till  either  they  are  put  in  a 
full  state  of  liberty  to  choose  their  government  and  go- 
vernors, or  at  least  till  they  have  such  standing  laws,  to 
which  they  have  by  themselves  or  their  representatives 
given  their  free  consent ;  and  also  till  they  are  allowed 
their  due  property,  which  is  so  to  be  proprietors  of 
what  they  have,  that  nobody  can  take  away  any  part  of 
it  without  their  own  consent,  without  which,  men  un- 
der any  government  are  not  in  the  state  of  freemen, 
but  are  direct  slaves  under  the  force  of  war. 

§  198.  But  granting  that  the  conqueror  in  a  just  war 
has  a  right  to  the  estates,  as  well  as  power  over  the  per- 
sons of  the  conquered ;  which,  it  is  plain,  he  hath  not : 
nothing  of  absolute  power  will  follow  from  hence,  in 
the  continuance  of  the  government ;  because  the  de- 
scendants of  these  being  all  freemen,  if  he  grants  them 
estates  and  possessions  to  inhabit  his  country,  (without 
which  it  would  be  worth  nothing)  whatsoever  he  grants 
them,  they  have,  so  far  as  it  is  granted,  property  in, — 
The  nature  whereof  is,  that  *'  without  a  man*s  own 
consent,  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him.*' 

§  194.  Their  persons  are  free  by  a  native  right,  and 
their  properties,  be  they  more  or  less,  are  their  own, 
and  at  their  own  dispose,  and  not  at  his ;  or  else  it  is  no 
property.  .Supposing  the  conqueror  gives  to  one  man 
a  thousand  acres,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever;  to  an- 
other he  lets  a  thousand  acres  for  his  life,  under  the 
rent  of  50/.  or  500/.  per  ann.:  has  not  the  one  of  these 
a  right  to  his  thousand  acres  for  ever,  and  the  other 
during  his  life,  paying  the  said  rent?  and  hath  ndtthe 
tenant  for  life  a  property  in  all  that  he  gets  over  and 
above  his  rent,  by  his  labour  and  industry  during  the 
said  term,  supposing  it  to  be  double  the  rent  ?  Can  any 
one  say,  the  king,  or  conqueror,  after  his  grant,  may 
by  his  power  of  conqueror  take  away  all,  or  part  of  the 
land  from  the  heirs  of  one,  or  from  the  other  during  his 
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life,  he  paying  the  rent?  or  can  he  take  away  from 
either  the  goods  or  money  they  have  got  upon  the  said 
land,  at  his  pleasure  ?  If  he  can,  then  all  free  and  vo- 
luntary contracts  cease,  and  are  void  in  the  world;  there 
Xieeds  nothing  to  dissolve  them  at  any  time,  hut  power 
enough ;  land  all  the  grants  and  promises  of  men  in 
power  are  but  mockery  and  collusion :  for  can  there  be 
any  thing  more  ridiculous  than  to  say,  I  give  you  and 
yours  this  for  ever,  and  that  in  the  surest  and  most  so- 
lemn way  of  conveyance  can  be  devised;  and  yet  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  I  have  right,  if  I  please,  to  take 
it  away  from  you  again  to-morrow  ? 

§  195*  I  will  not  dispute  now,  whether  princes  are 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  their  country ;  but  this  I  aiu 
sure,  they  owe  subjection  to  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture. Nobody,  no  power,  can  exempt  them  from  the 
obligations  of  that  eternal  law.  Those  are  so  great, 
and  so  strong,  in  the  case  of  promises,  that  omnipo* 
tency  itself  can  be  tied  by  them.  Grants,  promises, 
and  oaths,  are  bonds  that  hold  the  Almighty :  whatever 
some  flatterers  say  to  princes  of  the  world,  who  all  to- 
gether, with  all  their  people  joined  to  them,  are  in 
comparison  of  the  great  God,  but  as  a  drop  of  the 
bucket,  or  a  dust  on  the  balance,  inconsiderable,  no- 
thing. 

§  196.  The  short  of  the  case  in  conquest  is  this:  the 
conqueror,  if  he  have  a  just  cause,  has  a  despotical  right 
over  the  persons  of  all  that  actually  aided,  and  con- 
curred in  the  war  against  him,  and  a  right  to  make  up 
his  damage  and  cost  out  of  their  labour  and  estates,  so 
he  injure  not  the  right  of  any  other.  Over  the  rest  of 
the  people,  if  there  were  any  that  consented  not  to  the 
war,  and  over  the  children  of  the  captives  themselves, 
or  the  possessions  of  either,  he  has  no  power ;  and  so 
can  have,  by  virtue  of  conquest,  no  lawful  title  him* 
self  to  dominion  over  them,  or  derive  it  to  his  posterity; 
but  is  an  aggressor,  if  he  attempts  upon  their  pro- 
perties, and  thereby  puts  himself  in  a  state  of  war 
against  them :  and  has  no  better  a  right  of  principajity, 
he,  nor  any  of  his  suceessors>  than  Hingar„  or  Hubba^ 
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the  Danes^  had  here  in  England ;  or  Spartacus,  had  he 
conquered  Italy,  would  have  had;  which  is  to  have 
their  yoke  cast  off,  as  soon  as  God  shall  give  those 
under  their  subjection  courage  and  opportunity  to  do 
it.  Thus,  notwithstanding  whatever  title  the  kings  of 
Assyria  had  over  Judah,  by  the  sword,  God  assisted 
Hezekiah  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  that  conquering 
empire.  *' And  the  Lord  was  with  Hezekiah,  and  he 
prospered ;  wherefore  he  went  forth,  and  he  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Assyria;  and  served  him  not,** 
S  Kings,  xviii.  ?•  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  shaking  off 
a  power,  which  force,  and  not  right,  hath  set  over  ^any 
^ne,  though  it  hath  the  name  of  rebellion,  yet  is  no 
offence  before  God,  but  is  that  which  he  allows  and 
countenances,  though  even  promises  and  covenants, 
when  obtained  by  force,  have  intervened :  for  it  is  very 
probable,  to  any  one  that  reads  the  story  of  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah  attentively,  that  the  Assyrians  subdued  Ahaz, 
and  deposed  him,  and  made  Hezekiah  king  in  his  fa- 
ther's lifetime;  and  that  Hezekiah  by  agreement  had 
4one  him  homage,  and  paid  him  tribute  all  this  time« 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Of  Usurpation. 


§  197-  As  conquest  may  be  called  a  foreign 
usurpation,  so  usurpation  is  a  kind  of  domestic  con- 
quest; with  this  difference,  that  an  usurper  can  never 
have  right  on  his  side^  it  being  no  usurpation  but 
where  one  is  got  into  the  possession  of  what  another 
has  right  to.  This,  so  far  as  it  is  usurpation,  is  a  change 
only  of  persons,  but  not  of  the  forms  and  rules  of  the 
government :  for  if  the  usurper  extend  his  power  be- 
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yond  what  of  right  belonged  to  the  lawful  princes  or 
governors  of  the  commonwealth^  it  is  tyranny  added  to 
usurpation. 

§  198.  In  all  lawful  governments,  the  designation  of 
the  persons,  who  are  to  bear  rule,  is  as  natural  and  ne- 
cessary a  part  as  the  form  of  the  government  itself; 
and  is  that  which  had  its  establishment  originally  from 
the  people :  the  anarchy  being  much  alike  to  have  no 
form  of  government  at  all,  or  to  agree  that  it  shall  be 
monarchical,  but  to  appoint  no  way  to  design  the  per- 
son that  shall  have  the  power,  and  be  the  monarch.—- 
Hence  all  commonwealths,  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established,  have  rules  also  of  appointing  those 
who  are  to  have  any  share  in  the  public  authority,  and 
settled  methods  of  conveying  the  right  to  them :  for 
the  anarchy  is  much  alike  to  have  no  form  of  govern- 
ment at  all,  or  to  agree  that  it  shall  be  monarchical, 
but  to  appoint  no  way  to  know  or  design  the  person 
that  shall  have  the  power,  and  be  the  monarch.  Who- 
ever gets  into  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  the  power,  by 
other  ways  than  whiU;  the  laws  of  the  conmiunity  have 
prescribed,  hath  no  right  to  be  obeyed,  though  the 
form  of  the  commonwealth  be  still  preserved;  since  he 
is  not  the  person  the  laws  have  appointed,  and  conse- 
quently not  the  person  the  people  have  consented  to. 
Nor  can  such  an  usurper,  or  any  deriving  from  him, 
ever  have  a  title,  till  the  people  are  both  at  liberty  to 
consent,  and  have  actually  consented  to  allow,  and  con- 
firm in  him  the  power  he  hath  till  then  usurped. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  Tyranny. 

%  199.  As  usurpation  is  the  exercise  of  power,  which 
another  hath  a  right  to,  so  tyranny  is  the  exercise  of 
power  beyond  right,  which  nobody  can  have  a  right 
to.  And  this  is  making  use  of  the  power  any  one  has 
in  his  hands,  not  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  under 
it,  but  for  his  own  private;  separate  advantage. — ^When 
the  governor,  however  entitled,  makes  not  the  law,  but 
his  will,  the  rule ;  and  his  commands  and  actions  are 
not  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  properties  of  his 
people,  but  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  ambition,  re- 
venge, covetousness,  or  any  other  irregular  passion. 

§  200.  If  one  can  doubt  this  to  be  truth  or  reason, 
because  it  comes  from  the  obscure  hand  of  a  subject,  I 
hope  the  authority  of  a  king  will  make  it  pass  with 
him.  King  James  the  First,  in  his  speech  to  the  par- 
liament, 160s,  tells  them  thus :  *'  I  will  ever  prefer  the 
weal  of  the  public,  and  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  in 
making  of  good  laws  and  constitutions,  to  any  par- 
ticular and  private  ends  of  mine ;  thinking  ever  the 
wealth  and  weal  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  my 
greatest  weal  and  worldly  felicity ;  a  point  wherein  a 
lawful  king  doth  directly  difier  from  a  tyrant :  for  I 
do  acknowledge,  that  the  special  and  greatest  point 
of  difference  that  is  between  a  rightful  king  and  an 
usurping  tyrant  is  this,  that  whereas  the  proud  and 
ambitious  tyrant  doth  think  his  kingdom  and  people 
are  only  ordained  for  satisfaction  of  his  desires  and 
unreasonable  appetites,  the  righteous  and  just  king 
doth,  by  the  icontrary,  acknowledge  himself  to  be  or- 
dained for  the  procuring  of  the  wealth  and  property 
of  his   people.''     And   again,  in  his  speech   to  the 
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parliament^  1609,  he  hath  these  words :  ^^  The  king 
binds  himself  by  a  double  oath  to  the  observation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom ;  tacitly^  as  by 
being  a  king^  and  so  bound  to  protect  as  well  the 
people^  as  the  laws  of  his  kingdom ;  and  expressly^ 
by  his  oath  at  his  coronation ;  so  as  every  just  king^ 
in  a  settled  kingdom^  is  bound  to  observe  that  paction 
made  to  his  people  by  his  laws,  in  firaming  his  go- 
vernment agreeable  thereunto,  according  to »  that 
paction  which  God  made  with  Noah  after  the  de- 
luge :  Hereafter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  tiight, 
shall  not  cease  while  the  earth  remaineth.  And  there- 
fore a  king  governing  in  a  settled  kingdom,  leaves  to 
be  a  king,  and  degenerates  into  a  tyrant,  as  soon  as 
he  leaves  off  to  rule  according  to  his  laws."  And  a 
little  after,  ''  Therefore  all  kings  that  are  not  tyrants, 
or  perjured,  will  be  glad  to  bound  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  their  laws ;  and  they  that  persuade  them 
the  contrary,  are  vipers,  and  pests  both  against  them 
and  the  commonwealth."  Thus  that  learned  king, 
who  well  understood  the  notions  of  things,  makes  the 
difference  betwixt  a' king  and  a  tyrant  to  consist  only 
in  this,  that  one  makes  the  laws  the  bounds  of  his 
power,  and  the  good  of  the  public  the  end  of  his 
government ;  the  other  makes  all  give  way  to  his  own 
will  and  appetite. 

§  201.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  this  &ult  is  proper 
only  to  monarchies ;  other  forms  of  government  are 
liable  to  it,  as  well  as  that :  for  wherever  the  power, 
4;hat  is  put  in  any  hands  for  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  the  preservation  of  their  properties,  is  ap** 
plied  to  other  ends,  and  made  use  of  to  impoverish/ 
harass,  or  subdue  them  to  the  arbitrary  and  irr^^ar 
commands  of  those  that  have  it ;  thdre  it  presently 
becomes  tyranny,  whether  those  that  thus  use  it  are 
one  or  many.  Thus  we  read  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  as  well  as  one  at  Syraimse ;  and  the  in- 
tolerable dominion  of  the  decemviri  at  Rome  was  ao^. 
thing  better*  ^ 
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§  202.  Wherever  law  ends,  tyranny  begins,  if  the 
law  be  transgressed  to  another's  harm ;  and  whosoever 
in  authority  exceeds  the  power  given  him  by  the  law, 
and  makes  use  of  the  force  he  has  under  his  command, 
to  compass  that  upon  the  subject  which  the  law  allows 
not,  ceases  in  that  to  be  a  magistrate ;  and,  acting  with*- 
out  authority,  may  be  opposed  as  any  other  man  who 
by  force  invades  the  right  of  another.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged in  subordinate  magistrates.  He  that  hath  au- 
thority to  seize  my  person  in  the  street,  may  be  op- 
posed as  a  thief  and  a  robber  if  he  endeavours  to  break 
into  my  house  to  execute  a  writ,  ^twithstanding  that 
I  know  he  has  such  a  warrant,  and  such  a  legal  autho- 
rity as  will  impower  him  to  arrest  me  abroad.  And 
why  this  should  not  hold  in  the  highest,  as  well  as  in 
the  most  inferior  magistrate,  I  would  gladly  be  in- 
formed. Is  it  reasonable  that  the  eldest  brother,  because 
he  has  the  greatest  part  of  his  father's  estate,  should 
thereby  have  a  right  to  take  away  any  of  his  younger 
.brother's  portions  ?  or  that  a  rich  man,  who  possessed  a 
whole  country,  should  from  thence  have  a  right  to  seize, 
when  he  pleased,  the  cottage  and  garden  of  his  poor 
neighbour  ?  The  being  rightfully  possessed  of  great 
power  and  riches,  exceedingly  beyond  the  greatest  part 
of  the  sons  of  Adam,  is  so  far  from  being  an  excuse,, 
much  less  a  reason,  for  rapine  and  oppression,  which 
the  endamaging  another  without  authority  is,  that  it  is 
a  great  aggravation  of  it :  for  the  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  authority  is  no  more  a  right  in  a  great,  than  in  a 
pett^  officer ;  no  more  justifiable  in  a  king  than  a  con- 
stable ;  but  is  so  much  the  worse  in  him,  in  that  he  ha& 
more  trust  put  in  him,  has  already  a  much  greater 
share  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  and  is  supposed, 
from  the  advantages  of  his  education,  employment,  and 
counsellors,  to  be  more  knowing  in  the  measures  of 
right  and  wrong. 

§  203.  "  May  the  commands  then  of  a  prince  be 
opposed  ?  may  he  be  resisted  as  often  as  any  one  shall 
find  himself  aggrieved,  and  but  imagine  he  has  not 
right  done  him  ?    This  will  unhinge  and  overturn  all 
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politics^  aixd,  instead  of  government  and  order,  leave 
nothing  but  anarchy  and  confusion,** 

§  204.  To  this  I  answer,  that  force  is  to  be  opposed 
to  nothing  but  to  unjust  and  unlawful  force ;  whoever 
makes  any  opposition  in  any  other  case,  draws  on  him- 
self a  just  condemnation  both  from  God  and  man ;  and 
so  no  such  danger  or  confusion  will  follow,  as  is  often 
suggested:  for, 

§  205.  First,  As,  in  some  countries,  the  person  of 
the  prince  by  the  law  is  sacred ;  and  so,  whatever  he 
commands  or  doesi,  his  person  is  still  free  from  all 
question  or  violence,  not  liable  to  force,  or  any  judicial 
censure  or  condemnation.  But  yet  opposition  may  be 
made  to  the  illegal  acts  of  any  inferior  officer,  or  other 
commissioned  by  him,  unless  he  will,  by  actually  put- 
ting himself  into  a  state  of  war  with  his  people,  dissolve 
the  government,  and  leave  them  to  that  defence  which 
belongs  to  every  one  in  the  state  of  nature :  for  of  such 
things  who  can  tell  what  the  end  will  be  ?  and  a  neigh- 
bour kingdom  has  showed  the  world  an  odd  example. 
In  all  other  cases  the  sacredness  of  the  person  exempts 
him  from  all  inconveniences,  whereby  he  is  secure, 
whilst  the  government  stands,  from  all  violence  and 
harm  whatsoever ;  than  which  there  cannd;  be  a  wiser 
constitution :  for  the  harm  he  can  do  in  his  own  person 
not  being  likely  to  happen  often,  nor  to  extend  itself 
far;  nor  being  able  by  his  single  strength  to  subvert 
the  laws,  nor  oppress  the  body  of  the  people.;  should 
any  prince  have  so  much  weakness  and  ill-nature  as  to 
be  willing  to  do  it,  the  inconveniency  of  some  particular 
mischiefs  that  may  happen  sometimes,  when  a  heady 
prince  comes  to  the  throne,  are  well  recompensed  by 
the  peace  of  the  public,  and  security  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate,  thus  set 
,out  of  the  reach  of  danger:  it  being  safer  for  the 
body,  that  some  few  private  men  should  be  sometimes 
in  danger  to  suffer,  than  that  the  head  of  the  republic 
should  be  easily,  and  upon  slight  occasions,  exposed. . 

§  206.  Secondly,  But  tUbs  piivilfg^  belonging  only 
to  the  king's  person,  hinders  not,  but  they  may  be 
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questioned^  opposed,  and  resisted,  who  use  unjust  force, 
though  they  pretend  a  commission  from  him,  which 
the  law  authorizes  not ;  as  is  plain  in  the  case  of  him 
that  has  the  king^s  writ  to  arrest  a  man,  which  is  a  full 
commission  from  the  king ;  and  yet  he  that  has  it  can- 
not, break  open  a  man's  house  to  do  it,  nor  execute  this 
command  of  the  king  upon  certain  days,  nor  in  certain 
places,  though  this  commission  have  no  such  exception 
in  it ;  but  they  are  the  limitations  of  the  law,  which  if 
any  one  transgress,  the  king's  commission  excuses  him 
not ;  for  the  king's  authority  being  given  him  only  by 
the  law,  he  ciannot  empower  any  one  to  act  against  the 
law,  or  justify  him,  by  his  commission,  in  so  doing ; 
the  commission  or  command  of  any  magistrate,  where 
he  has  no  authority,  bfeing  as  void  and  insignificant  as 
that  of  any  private  man ;  the  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other  being  that  the  magistrate  has  some 
authority  so  far,  and  to  such  ends,  ^nd  the  private  man 
has  none  at  all :  for  it  is  not  the  commission,  but  the. 
authority,  that  gives  the  right  of  acting ;  and  against 
the  laws  there  can  be  no  authority.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing such  resistance,  the  king's  person  and  authority  are 
still  both  secured,  and  so  no  danger  to  governor  or 
government. 

§  207.  Thirdly,  Supposing  a  government  wherein 
the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  not  thus  sacred ; 
yet  this  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  all  un- 
lawful exercises  of  his  power,  will  not  upon  every  slight 
occasion  endanger  him,  or  embroil  the  government: 
for  where  the  injured  party  may  be  relieved,  and  his 
damages  repaired  by  appeal  to  the  law,  there  can  be 
no  pretence  for  force,  which  is  only  to  be  used  where 
a  man  is  intercepted  from  appealing  to  the  law :  for 
nothing  is  to  be  accounted  hostile  forces  but  where  it 
leaves  not  the  remedy  of  such  an  appeal ;  and  it  is  such 
force  alone  that  puts  him  that  uses  it  into  a  state  of 
war,  and  makes  it  lawful  to  resist  him.  A  man  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand  demands  my  purse  in  the  highway, 
when  perhaps  I  have  not  twelve-pence  in  my  pocket : 
this  man  I  may  lawfully  kill.  To  another  I  deliver  100/. 
to  hold  only  whilst  1  alight,  which  he  refuses  to  restore 
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me,  when  I  am  got  up  again,  but  draws  his  sword  to 
defend  the  possession  of  it  by  force,  if  I  endeavour  to 
retake  it.  The  mischief  this  man  does  me  is  an  hun- 
dred, or  possibly  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  other 
perhaps  intended  me  (whom  I  killed  before  he  really 
did  me  any) ;  and  yet  I  might  lawfully  kill  the  one, 
and  cannot  so  much  as  hurt  the  other  lawfully.  The 
reason  whereof  is  plain ;  because  the  one  using  force, 
which  threatened  my  life,  I  could  not  have  time  to  ap-  • 
peal  to  the  law  to  secure  it ;  and  when  it  was  gone,  it 
was  too  late  to  appeal.  The  law  could  not  restore. life 
to  my  dead  carcase,  the  loss  was  irreparable :  which  to 
prevent,  the  law  of  nature  gave  me  a  right  to  destroy 
him,  who  had  put  himself  into  a  state  of  war  with  me, 
and  threatened  my  destruction.  But' in  the  other  case, 
my  life  not  being  in  danger,  I  may  have  the  benefit  of 
appealing  to  the  law,  and  have  reparation  for  my  100/. 
that  way. 

§  208.  Fourthly,  But  if  the  unlawful  acts  done  by 
the  magistrate  be  maintained  (by  the  power  he  has  got), 
and  the  remedy  which  is  due  by  law  be  by  the  same 
power  obstructed,  yet  the  right  of  resisting,  even  in 
such  manifest  acts  of  tyranny,  will  not  suddenly,  or  on 
slight  occasions,  disturb  the  government :  for  if  it  reach 
no  farther  than  some  private  mens*  cases,  though  they 
have  a  right  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  recover  by 
force  what  by  unlawful  force  is  taken  from  them ;  yet 
the  right  to  do  so  will  not  easily  engage  them  in  a  con- 
test, wherein  they  are  sure  to  perish ;  it  being  as  im-* 
possible  for  one,  or  a  few  oppressed  men  to  disturb  the 
government,  where  the  body  of  the  people  do  not  think 
themselves  concerned  in  it,  as  for  a  raving  madman, 
or  heady  mgilecontent,  to  overturn  a  well-settled  state; 
the  people  being  as  little  apt  to  follow  the  one  as  the 
other. 

§  209.  But  if  either  these  illegal  acts  have  extended 
to  the  majority  of  the  people,  or  if  the  mischief  and 
oppression  has  lighted  only  on  some  few,  but  in  such 
cases,  as  the  precedent  and  consequences  seem  to  threaten 
all ;  and  they  are  persuaded  in  their  consciences;  that 
their  laws,  and  with  them  their  estates,  liberties,  and 
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lives  are  in  danger,  and  perhaps  their  religion  too; 
how  they  will  be  hindered  from  resisting  illegal  force^ 
used  against  them,  I  cannot  tell.  This  is  an  incon- 
venience, I  confess,  that  attends  all  governments  what- 
soever, when  the  governors  have  brought  it  to  this 
pass,  to  be  generally  suspected  of  their  people ;  the  most 
dangerous  state  which  they  can  possibly  put  themselves 
in ;  wherein  they  are  less  to  be  pitied^  bec^iuse  it  is  so 
easy  to  be  avoided ;  it  being  as  impossible  for  a  governor,^ 
if  he  really  means  the  good  of  his  people,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  them,  and  their  laws  together,  not  to  makd 
them  see  and  feel  it,  as  it  is  for  the  father  of  a  family 
not  to  let  his  children  see  he  loves  and  takes  care  of 
them. 

§  210.  But  if  all  the  world  shall  observe  pretenceii 
of  one  kind,  and  actions  of  another;  arts  used  to  elude 
the  law,  and  the  trust  of  prerogative  (which  is  an  ar-- 
bitrary  power  in  some  things  left  in  the  prinqe's  hand 
to  do  good,  not  harm  to  the  people)  employed  con- 
trary to  the  end  for  which  it  was  given :  if  the  people 
shall  find  the  ministers  and  subordinate  magistrates 
chosen  suitable  to  such  ends,  and  favoured,  or  laid  by„ 
proportionably  as  they  promote  or  oppose  them :  if 
they  see  several  experiments  made  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  that  religion  underhand  favoured  (though  publicly 
proclaimed  against),  which  is  readiest  to  introduce  it  j 
and  the  operators  in  it  supported,  as  much  as  may  be  ; 
and  when  that  cannot  be  done>  yet  approved  still,  and 
liked  the  better :  if  a  long  train  of  actions  show  the 
councils  all  tending  that  way,  how  can  a  man  any  more 
hinder  himself  from  being  persuaded  in  his  own  mind 
which  way  things  are  going ;  or  from  casting  about  how 
to  save  himself,  than  he  could  from  believing  the  captain 
of  the  ship  he  was  in,  was  carrying  him,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company,  to  Algiers,  when  he  found  him  always 
steering  that  course,  though  cross  winds,  leaks  in  his 
ship,  s^nd  want  of  men  and  provisions  did  often  force 
him  to  turn  his  course  another  way  for  some  time, 
which  he  steadily  returned  to  again,  as  soon  as  the 
wind,  weather,  and  other  circumstances  would  let  him  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  Dissolution  of  Government. 

§  211,  He  that  will  with  any  clearness  speak  of  the 
dissolution  of  government^  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
distinguish  between  the  dissolution  of  the  society  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  government.     That  which  makes 
the  community,  and  brings  men  out  of  the  loose  state 
of  nature  into  one  politic  society,  is  the  agreement 
which  every  one  has  with  the  rest  to  incorporate,  and 
act  as  one  body,  and  so  be  one  distinct  commonwealth. 
The  usual^  and  almost  only  way  whereby  this  union  is 
dissolved,  is  the  inroad  of  foreign  force  making  a  con- 
quest upon  them :  for  in  that  case  (not  being  able  to 
maintain  and  support  themselves  as  one  entire  and 
independent  body),  the  union  belonging  to  that  body 
which  consisted  therein,  must  necessarily  cease,  and  so 
every  one  return  to  the  state  he  was  in  before,  with  a 
liberty  to  shift  for  himself,  and  provide  for  his  own 
safety,  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  some  other  society.    When- 
ever the  society  is  dissolved,  it  is  certain  the  govern- 
ment of  that  society  cannot  remain.     Thus  conquerors' 
swords  often  cut  up  governments  by  the  roots,  and 
mangle  societies  to  pieces,  separating  the  subdued  or 
scattered  multitude  from  the  protection  of,  and  de*- 
pendence  on,  that  society  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
served them  from  violence.     The  world  is  too  well  in- 
structed in,  and  too  forward  to  allow  of,  this  way  of 
dissolving  of  governments,  to  need  any  more  to  be 
said  of  it ;   and  there  wants  not  much  argument  to 
prove,  that  where  the  society  is  dissolved,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  remain ;  that  being  as  impossible,  as  for 
the  frame  of  a  house  to  subsist  when  the  materials  of 
it  are  scattered  and   dissipated  by  a   whirlwind,  or 
jumbled  into  a  confused  heap  by  an  earthquake. 
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§  212.  Besides  this  overturning  from  without,  go- 
vernments are  dissolved  from  within. 

First,  When  the  legislative  is  altered.  Civil  society- 
being  a  state  of  peace,  amongst  those  who  are  of  it 
from  whom  the  state  of  war  is  excluded  by  the  umpi- 
rage, which  they  have  provided  in  their  legislative,  for 
the  ending  all  differences  that  may  arise  amongst  any  of 
them ;  it  is  in  their  legislative,  that  the  members  of  a 
commonwealth  are  united,  and  combined  together  into 
one  coherent  living  body.  This  is  the  soul  that  gives 
form,  life,  and  unity  to  the  commonwealth :  from  hence 
the  several  members  have  their  mutual  influence,  sym- 
pathy, and  connexion :  and  therefore,  when  the  legis- 
lative is  broken  or  dissolved,  dissolution  and  death  fol- 
lows :  for,  the  essence  and  union  of  the  society  consist- 
ing in  having  one  will,  the  legislative,  when  once  esta- 
blished by  the  majority,  has  the  declaring,  and  as  it 
were  keeping  of  that  will.  The  constitution  of  the  le- 
gislative is  the  first  and  fundamental  act  of  society, 
whereby  provision  is  made  for  the  continuation  of  their 
union,  und^r  the  direction  of  persons,  and  bonds  of 
laws,  made  by  persons  authorized  thereunto,  by  the 
consent  and  appointment  of  the  people ;  without  which 
no  one  man,  or  number  of  men,  amongst  them,  can 
have  authority  of  making  laws  that  shall  be  binding  to 
the  rest.  When  any  one,  or  more,  shall  take  upon  them 
to  make  laws,  whom  the  people  have  not  appointed  so 
to  do,  they  make  laws  without  authority,  which  the 
people  are  not  therefore  bound  to  obey ;  by  which  means 
they  come  again  to  be  out  of  subjection,  and  may  con- 
stitute to  themselves  a  new  legislative,  as  they  think 
best,  being  in  full  liberty  to  resist  the  force  of  those, 
who  without  authority  would  impose  any  thing  upcm 
them.  Every  one  is  at  the  disposure  of  his  own  will, 
when  those  who  had,  by  the  delegation  of  the  society,  the 
declaring  of  the  public  will,  are  excluded  from  it,  and 
others  usurp  the  place,  who  have  no  such  authority  or 
delegation. 

§  213.  This  being  usually  brought  about  by  such  in 
the  commonwealth  who  misuse  the  power  they  have,  it 
is  hard  to  consider  it  aright,  and  know  at  whose  door 
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to  lay  it,  without  knowimg  the  form  of  ^Terment  in 
which  it  happens.  Let  tis  suppose  then  the  legialatiye 
placed  in  the  concurrence  of  three  dififAkiet  persons. 

1.  A  single  hereditury  person^  having  the  coi^stant^ 
supreme,  executive  power^  and  with  it  the  pow^  of 
convoking  and  dissolving  the  other  two,  within  certain 
periods  of  time. 

2.  An  assemhly  of  hereditary  nohility. 

3.  An  assembly  of  representatives  chosen,  pro  *wi- 
pore,  by  tiie  people.  Such  a  form  of  government  sup^ 
poaed,  it  is  evident, 

§  214.  First,  That  when  sueh  a  single  person,  or. 
prince,  sets  up  his  own  arbitrary  will  in  place  of  the 
laws(^  which  are  the  will  of  the  jsoeiety,  declared  by  the 
legislative,  then  the  legislative  is  changed:  lor  that 
being  in  effect  the  legislative,  whose  rules  aod  laws  are 
put  in  execution,  and  required  to  be  obeyed ;  when 
other  laws  are  set  up,  and  other  rules  pretended,  and 
enforced,  than  what  the  legislative,  constituted  by  the 
society,  have  enacted,  it  is  plain  that  the  legislative  is 
diajiged.  Whoever  introduces  new  lawsf  not  being 
thereunto  authorized  by  the  fundamental  appointment 
of  the  aoeiety,  or  subverts  the  old;  disowns  and  over*- 
turns  the  power  by  which  they  were  made,  and  so  seta 
up  a  new  legislative. 

§  215.  Secondly,  When  the  prince  hinders  the  legis* 
lative  from  assembling  in  its  due  time,  or  from  acting 
fireely,.  pursuant  to  those  ends  for  which  it  was  const}-- 
tuted,  the  legislative  is  altered :  for  it  is  not  a  certain 
number  of  men,  no,  nor  their  meeting,  unless  they  have 
also  freedom  of  debating,  and  leisure  of  perfecting,  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  society,  wherein  the  legislative 
consists :  when  these  are  taken  away  or  altered,  so  as  to 
deprive  the  society  of  the  due  exercise  of  their  power, 
the  legislative  is  truly  altered :  for  it  is  not  uMues  that 
constitute  governments,  but  the  use  and  exerci^  o£ 
those  powers  that  were  intended  to  accompany  them ; 
so^at  he,  who  takes  away  the  freedom,  or  hinders 
the  acting  of  the  legislative  in  its  due  seasons,  in  effect 
takes  away  the  legislative,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  go- 
vemnnant 
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§  216.  Thirdly,  When,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  prince,  the  electors,  or  ways  of  election,  are  altered, 
without  the  consent,  and  contrary  to  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  people,  there  also  the  legislative  is  altered : 
for  if  others  than  those  whom  the  society  hath  author 
rized  thereunto,  do  choose,  or  in  another  way  than  what 
the  society  hath  prescribed,  those  chosen  are  not  the  le- 
gislative appointed  by  the  people. 

§  217.  Fourthly,  The  delivery  also  of  the  people  into 
the  subjection  of  a  foreign  power,  either  by  the  prince 
or  by  the  legislative,  is  certainly  a  change  of  the  legis- 
lative, and  so  a  dissolution  of  the  government :  for  the 
end  why  people  entered  into  society  being  to  be  pre- 
served one  entire,  free,  independent  society,  to  be  go- 
verned by  its  own  laws ;  thisi  is  lost,  whenever  they  are 
given  up  into  the  power  of  another. 

§  218.  Why,  in  such  a  constitution  as  this,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  government  in  these  cases  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  prince,  is  evident ;  because  he,  having  the 
force,  treasure,  and  offices  of  the  state  to  employ,  and 
often  persuading  himself,  or  being  flattered  by  others, 
that  as  supreme  magistrate  he  is  uncapable  of  control ; 
he  alone  is  in  a  condition  to  make  great  advances  to- 
ward such  changes,  under  pretence  of  lawful  authority, 
and  has  it  in  his  hands  to  terrify  or  suppress  opposers, 
as  factious,  seditious,  and  enemies  to  the  government : 
whereas  no  other  part  of  the  legislative,  or  people,  is 
capable  by  themselves  to  attempt  any  alteration  of  the 
legislative,  without  open  and  visible  rebellion,   apt 
enough  to  be  taken  notice  of;  which,  when  it  prevails, 
produces  effects  very  little  different  from  foreign  con- 
quest.   Besides,  the  prince  in  such  a  form  of  government 
having  the  power  of  dissolving  the  other  parts  of  the 
legislative,  and  thereby  rendering  them  private  persons, 
they  can  never  in  opposition  to  him,  or  without  his  con- 
c^urrence,  alter  the  legislative  by  a  law,  his  consent 
being  necessary  to  give  any  of  their  decrees  that  sanc- 
tion.   But  yet,  so  far  as  the  other  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tive any  way  contribute  to  any  attempt  upon  the  go- 
vernment, and  do  either  promote,  or  not  (what  lies  in 
them)  hinder  such  designs ;  they  are  guilty,  and  par- 
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take  in  this^  which  is  certainly  the  greatest  trrime  men 
can  be  giiilty  of  one  towards  another. 

§  219.  There  is  one  way  more  whereby  such  a  go- 
vernmept  may  be  dissolved,  and  that  is,  when  he  who 
has  the  supreme  executive  power,  neglects  and  aban* 
dons  that  charge,  so  that  the  laws  already  made  can  no 
longer  be  put  in  execution.  This  is  demonstratively  to 
reduce  all  to  anarchy,  and  so  effectually  to  dissolve  the 
government :  for  laws  not  being  made  for  themselves, 
but  to  be^  by  their  execution,  the  bonds  of  the  society, 
to  keep  every  part  of  the  body  politic  in  its  due  place 
and  funqtion ;  when  that  totally  ceases,  the  government 
visibly  ceases^  and  the  people  become  a  confused  multi-, 
tude,  without  order  or  connexion.  Where  there  is  no 
lon<;er  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  securing  of 
men's  rights,  nor  any  remaining  power  within  the<;om-. 
munity  to  direct  the  force,  or  provide  for  th^  necessities 
of  the  public ;  there  certainly  is  no  government  left. 
Where  the  laws  cannot  be  executed,  it  is  all  one  as  if 
there  were  no  laws;  and  a  goverA^ientt  without  laws  is« 
I  suppose,  a  mystery  in  politics,  inconceivable  to  hu- 
man capacity,  and  inconsistent  with  human  society. 

§  220.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  when  the  govern-- 
ment  is  dissolved,  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  provide 
for  themselves,  by  erecting  a  new  legislative^  differing, 
from  the  other^  by  the  change  of  persons,  or  form,  or 
both,  as  they  shall  find  it  most  for  their  safety  and 
good :  for  the  society  can  never,  by  the  fault  of  another, 
lose  the  native  and  original  rightit  has  to  preserve  itself; 
which  can  only  be  done  by  a  settled  legislative,  and  a 
fair  and  impartial  execution  of  the  laws  made  by  it. 
But  the  state  of  mankind  is  not  so  miserable  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  usibg  this  remedy,  till  it  be  too  late 
to  look  for  any.  To  tell  people,  they  may  provide  for 
themselves,  by  erecting  a  new  legisla4;ive,  when  by  op- 
pression, artifice,  or  being  delivered  over  to  a  foreign 
power,  their  old  one  is  gone,  is  only  to  tell  them,  they 
may  expect  relief  when  it  is  too  late,  and  the  evil  is 
past  cure.  This  is  in  effect  no  more  than  to  bid  them 
first  be  slaves,  and  then  to  take  care  of  their  liberty ;; 
and  when  their  chains  are  on,  tell  t^em  they  may  act 
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like  freemen.  This,  if  barely  so,  is  rather  mockery 
than  relief;  and  men  can  never  be  secure  from  tyranny, 
if  there  be  no  means  to  escape  it  till  they  are  perfectly 
under  it ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  they  have  not  only  a 
right  to  get  out  of  it,  but  to  prevent  it. 

§  221.  There  is  therefore,  secondly,  another  way 
whereby  governments  are  dissolved,  and  that  is,  when 
the  legislative,  or  the  prince,  either  of  them,  act  con- 
trary to  their  trust. 

First,  the  legislative  acts  against  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  when  they  endeavour  to  invade  the  property  of 
the  subject,  and  to  make  themselves,  or  any  part  of  the 
community,  masters,  or  arbitrary  disposers  of  the  lives, 
liberties,  or  fortunes  of  the  people. 

§  222.  The  reason  why  men  enter  into  society  is 
the  preservation  of  their  property ;  and  the  end  why 
they  choose  and  authorize  a  legislative  is,  that  there 
may  be  laws  made,  and  rules  set,  as  guards  and  fences 
to  the  properties  of  all  the  members  of  the  society  : 
to  limit  the  power,  and  moderate  the  dominion,  of  every 
part  and  member  of  the  society  :  for  since  it  can  never 
be  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  society  that  the  legis- 
lative should  have  a  power  to  destroy  that  which  every 
one  designs  to  secure  by  entering  into  society,  and  for 
which  the  people  submitted  themselves  to  legislators 
of  their  own  making ;  whenever  the  legislators  endea- 
vour to  take  away  and  destroy  the  property  of  the 
people,  or  to  reduce  them  to  slavery  under  arbitrary 
power,  they  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  war  with 
the  people,  who  are  thereupon  absolved  from  any  far- 
ther obedience,  and  are  left  to  the  common  refuge, 
which  God  hath  provided  for  all  men,  against  force  and 
violence.  'Whensoever  therefore  the  legislative  shall 
transgress  tiiiia  fundamental  rule  of  society ;  and  either 
by  ambition>  fear,  folly,  or  corruption,  endeavour  to 
grasp  themselves,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  any  other, 
an  absolute  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates 
of  the  people ;  by  this  breach  of  trust  they  forfeit  the 
power  the  people  had  put  into  their  hands  for  quite 
contrary  ends,  and  it  devolves  to  the  people,  who  have 
a  right  to  resume   their  original  liberty,  and,  by  the 
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establishment  of  a  new  legislative^  (such  as  they  shall 
think  fit)  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  security, 
which  is  the  end  for  which  they  are  in  society.  What 
I  have  said  here,  concerning  the  legislative  in  general, 
holds  true  also  concerning  the  supreme  executor,  who 
having  a  double  trust  put  in  him,  both  to  have  a  part 
in  the  legislative,  and  the  supreme  execution  of  the  law, 
acts  against  both,  when  he  goes  about  to  set  up  his  own 
arbitrary  will  as  the  law  of  the  society.  He  acts  also 
contrary  to  his  trust,  when  he  either  employs  the  force, 
treasure,  and  offices  of  the  society  to  corrupt  the  repre* 
sentatives,  and  gain  them  to  his  purposes ;  or  openly 
pre-engages  the  electors,  and  prescribes  to  their  choice, 
such,  whom  he  has,  by  solicitations,  threats,  promises, 
or  otherwise,  won  to  his  designs;  and  employs  them 
to  bring  in  such,  who  have  promised  beforehand  what 
to  vote,  and  what  to  enact.  Thus  to  regulate  candi* 
dates  and  electors,  and  new-model  the  ways  of  election, 
what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  government  by  the  roots, 
and  poison  the  very  fountain  of  public  security  ?  for 
the  people  having  reserved  to  themselves  the  choice  of 
their  representatives,  as  the  fence  to  their  properties^ 
could  do  it  for  no  other  end,  but  that  they  might  al- 
ways be  freely  chosen,  and  so  chosen,  freely  act,  and 
advise,  as  the  necessity  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
public  good  should,  upon  examination  and  mature  de- 
bate, be  judged  to  require.  This,  those  who  give  their 
votes  before  they  hear  the  debate,  and  have  weighed 
the  reasons  on  all  sides,  are  not  capable  of  doing.  To 
prepare  such  an  assembly  as  this,  and  endeavour  to  set 
up  the  declared  abettors  of  his  own  will,  for  the  true 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  law-makers  of 
the  society,  is  certainly  as  great  a  breach  of  trusty  and 
as  perfect  a  declaration  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  go-- 
vernment,  as  is  possible  to  be  met  with.  To  which  if 
one  shall  add  rewards  and  punishments  visibly  employ* 
ed  to  the  same  end,  and  all  the  arts  of  perverted  law 
made  use  of,  to  take  off  and  destroy  all  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  a  design>  and  will  not  comply  and  consent 
to  betray  the  liberties  of  their  country,  it  will  be  past 
doubt  what  i^  doing*    What  power  they  ought  to  hiive 
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in  the  society,  who  thus  employ  it  contrary  to  the  trust 
that  went  along  with  it  in  its  first  institution,  is  easy 
to  determine;  and  one  cannot  but  see,  that  he,  who 
has  once  attempted  any  such  thing  as  this,  cannot  any 
longer  be  trusted. 

§  223.  To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  peo- 
ple being  ignorant,  and  always  discontented,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  government  in  the  unsteady  opinion  and 
uncertain  humour  of  the  people,  is  to  expose  it  to  cer- 
tain ruin ;  and  no  government  will  be  able  long  to  sub- 
sist, if  the  people  may  set  up  a  new  legislative,  when- 
ever they  tekp  oflfence  at  the  old  one.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, quite  the  contrary*  People  are  not  so  easily  got 
out  of  their  old  forms,  as  some  are  apt  to  suggest. 
They  are  hardly  to  be  prevailed  with  to  amend  the  ac- 
knowledged faults  in  the  frame  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  And  if  there  be  any  original  defects,  or  ad- 
ventitious ones  introduced  by  time,  or  corruption ;  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  get  them  changed,  even  when  all 
the  world  sees  there  is  an.  opportunity  for  it.  This  slow- 
ness and  aversion  in  the  people  to  quit  their  old  consti- 
tutions, has  in  the  many  revolutions,  which  have  been 
seen  in  this  kingdom,  in  this  and  former  ages,  still  kept 
us  to,  or,  after  some  interval  of  fruitless  attempts,  still 
brought  us  back  again  to,  our  old  legislative  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons  :  and 'whatever  provocations  have 
made  the  crown  be  taken  from  some  of  our  princes* 
heads,  they  never  carried  the  people  so  far  as  to  place 
it  in  another  line. 

§  224.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  hypothesis  lays  a  fer- 
ment for  frequent  rebellion.     To  which  I  answer. 

First,  No  more  than  any  other  hypothesis :  for  when 
the  people  are  made  miserable,  and  find  themselves  ex- 
posed to  the  ill  usage  of  arbitrary  power,  cry  up  their 
governors  as  much  as  you  will,  for  sons  of  Jupiter;  let 
them  be  sacred  and  divine,  descefnded,  or  authorized 
from  heaven ;  give  them  out  for  whom  or  what  you 
please,  the  same  will  happen.  The  people  generally 
ill-treated,  and  contrary  to  right,  will  be  ready  upon 
any  occasion  to  ease  themselves  of  a  burden  that  sits 
heavy  upon  them.     They  will  wish^  and  seek  for  the 
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opportunity^  A¥hich  in  the  change,  weakness/and  acci- 
dents of  human  affairs,  seldom  delays  long  to  offer  itself. 
He  must  have  lived  but  a  little  while  in  the  world,  who 
has  not  seen  examples  of  this  in  his  time ;  and  he  must 
have  read  very  little,  who  cannot  produce  examples  of 
it  in  all  sorts  of  governments  in  the  world. 

§  225.  Secondly,  I  answer,  such  revolutions  happen 
not  upon  every  little  mismanagement  in  public  affairs. 
Great  mistakes  in  the  ruling  part,  many  wrong  and  in- 
convenient laws,  and  all  the  slips  of  human  frailty;  will 
be  born  by  the  people  without  mutiny  or  murmur.  But 
if  a  long  train  of  abu^s,  prevarications,  and  artifices, 
all  tending  the  same  way,  m^ke  the  design  visible  to  the 
people,  and  they  cannot  but  feel  what  they  lie  under, 
and  see  whither  they  are  going ;  it  is  not  tp  be  won- 
dered, that  they  should  then  rouse  themselves,  and  en- 
deavour to  put  the  rule  into  such  hands  wbich  may  se- 
cure to  them  the  ends  fo;r  which  government' was  at  first 
erected ;  and  without  which,  ancient  names,  and  spe- 
cious forms,  are  so  far  from  being  better,  that  they  are 
much  worse,  than  the  state  of  nature,  or  pure  anarchy; 
the  inconveniencies,  being  all  as  great  and  as  near,  but 
the  remedy  farther  off  and  more  difficult. 

§  226i. .  Thirdly,  I.  answer,  that  this  doctrine  of  a 
power  in  the  people  of  providing  for  their  safety  anew, 
by  a  new  legislative,  when  their  legislators  have  acted 
contrary  to  their  trust,  by  invading  thair  property,  is 
the  best  fence  against  rebellion,  ai^d  the  probablest 
means  to  hinder  it :  for  rebellion  being  an  opposition, 
not  to  persons,  but  authority,  which  is  founded  only  in 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  government ;  those, 
whoever  they  be,  who  by  force  break  through,  and  by 
force  justify  their  violation  of  them,  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly rebels :  for  when  men,  by  entering  into  society  and 
civil  government,  have  excluded  force,  and  introduced 
l^ws  fpr  the  preservation  of  property,  peace,  and  unity 
aaafiongst themselves;  those  who  set  up  force  again  in  op- 
position to  the  laws,  do  rei^/for^,  that  is,  bring  back  again 
the  state  of  war,  and  are  properly  rebels:  which  they 
who  are  in  power,  (by  the  pretence  they  haveto  authority, 
the  temptation  of  force  they  have  in  their  hands,  and 
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the  flattery  of  those  about  them)  being  likeliest  to  do; 
the  properest  way  to  prevent  the  evil  is  to  show  them 
the  danger  and  injustice  of  it^  who  are  under  the  greatest 
temptation  to  run  mto  it. 

§  S27.  In  both  the  fore-mentioned  cases,  when  either 
the  legislative  is  changed,  or  the  legislators  act  contrary 
to  the  end  for  which  they  were  constituted,  those  who 
are  guilty  are  guilty  of  rebellion :  for  if  any  one  by 
force  takes  away  the  established  legislative  of  any  so- 
ciety, and  the  laws  by  them  mad^  pursuant  to  their 
trust,  he  thereby  takes  away  the  umpirage,  which 
every  one  had  consented  to,  for  a  peaceable  decision  of 
all  their  controversies,  and  a  bar  to  the  state  of  war 
amongst  them.  They,  who  remove,  or  change  the  le- 
gislative, take  awey  this  decisive  power,  which  nobody 
can  have  but  by  the  appointment  and  consent  of  the 
people ;  and  so  destroymg  the  authority  which  the 
people  did,  and  nobody  else  can  set  up,  and  introducing 
a  power  which  the  people  hath  not  authorized,  they 
actually  introduce  a  state  of  war,  which  is  that  of  force 
without  authority ;  and  thus,  by  removing  the  legisla- 
tive established  by  the  society  (in  whose  decisions  the 
people  acquiesced  and  united,  as  to  that  of  their  own 
will)  they  untie  the  knot,  and  expose  the  people  anew 
to  the  state  of  war.  And  if  those,  who  by  force  take 
away  the  legislative,  are  rebels,  the  legislators  them- 
selves, as  has  been  shown,  can  be  no  less  esteemed  so ; 
when  they,  who  were  set  up  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation of  the  people,  their  liberties  and  properties, 
shall  by  force  invade  and  endeavour  to  take  them  away ; 
and  so  they  putting  themselves  into  a  state  of  war  with ' 
those  who  made  them  the  protectors  and  guardians 
of  their  pe^ce,  are  properly,  and  with  the  greatest  aggra- 
vation, rebeUanteSj  rebels. 

§  228*  But  if  they,  who  say,  "  it  lays  a  foundation 
for  rebellion,**  mean  that  it  may  occasion  civil  wars, 
or  intestine  broils,  to  tell  the  people  they  are  absolved 
from  obedience  when  illegal  attempts  are  made  upon 
their  liberties  or  properties,  and  may  oppose  the  un- 
lawfiil  violence  of  those  who  were  their  magistrates, 
when  they  invade  their  properties  contrary  to  the  trust 
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put  in  them ;  and  that  therefore  thb  doctrine  is  not  to 
be  allowed,  being  so  destructive  to  the  peace  of  the 
world :  they  may  as  well  say,  upon  the  same  ground, 
that  honest  men  may  not  oppose  robbers  or  pirates, 
because  this  may  occasion  disorder  or  bloodshed.  If 
any  mischief  come  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  charged 
upon  him  who  defends  his  own  right,  but  on  him  that 
invades  his  neighbour's.  If  the  innocent  honest  man 
must  quietly  quit  all  he  has,  for  peace  sake,  to  him  who 
will  lay  violent  hands  upon  it,  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, what  a  kind  of  peace  there  will  be  in  the  world, 
which  consists  only  in  violence  and  rapine ;  and  which 
is  to  be  maintained  only  for  the  benefit  of  robbers  and 
oppressors.  Who  would  not  think  it  an  admirable 
peace  betwixt  the  mighty  and  the  mean,  when  the  lamb^ 
without  resistance,  yielded  his  throat  to  be  torn  by  the 
imperious  wolf?    Polyphemus's  den  gives  us  a  perfect 

?attern  of  such  a  peace,  and  such  a  government,  wherein 
^ysses  and  his  companions  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
2uietly  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured.  And  no 
oubt  Ulysses,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  preached  up 
passive  obedience,  and  exhorted  than  to  a  quiet  sub- 
mission, by  representing  to  them  of  what  concernment 
peace  was  to  mankind ;  and  by  showing  the  incon- 
veniencies  might  happen,  if  they  should  offer  to  resist 
Polyphemus,  who  had  now  the  power  over  them* 

§  229.  The  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  man- 
kind :  and  which  is  best  for  mankind,  that  the  people 
should  be  always  exposed  to  the  boundless  will  of  ty- 
ranny ;  or  that  the  rulers  should  be  sometimes  liable  to 
be  opposed,  when  they  grow  exorbitant  in  the  use  of 
their  power,  and  employ  it  for  the  destruction,  and  not 
the  preservation  of  the  properties  of  their  people  ? 

§  230.  Nor  let  iany  one  say,  that  imschief  can  arise 
from  hence,  as  often  as  it  shall  please  a  busy  head,  or 
turbulent  spirit,  to  desire  the  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  such  men  may  stir,  whenever  they 
please ;  but  it  will  be  only  to  their  own  just  ruin  and 
perdition :  for  till  the  mischief  be  grown  general,  and 
the  ill  designs  of  the  rulers  become  visible,  or  their  at- 
tempts sensible  to  ikkt  greater  part,  the  people,  who  are 
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more  disposed  to  suffer  than  right  themselves  by  resist- 
ance^  are  not  apt  to  stir.    The  examples  of  particular 
injustice  or  oppression,  of  here  and  there  an  unfortu-- 
nate  man^  moves  them  not.    But  if  they  universally 
have  a  persuasion,  grounded  upon  manifest  evidence., 
that  designs  are  carrying  on  against  their  liberties,  and 
the  general  course  and  tendency  of  things  liannot  but 
^ive  them  strong  suspicions  of  the  evil  intention  of  their 
governors,  who  is  t6  be  blamed  for  it  ?    Who  can  help 
it,  if  they,  who  might  avoid  it,  bring  themselves  into 
this  suspicion  ?    Are  the  people  to  be  blamed,  if  they 
have  the  sense  of  rational  creatures,  and  can  think  of 
things  no  otherwise  than  as  they  find  and  feel  them  ? 
And  is  it  not  rather  their  fault,  who  put  things  into 
such  a  posture,  that  they  would  not  have  them  thought 
to  be  as  they  are  ?    I  grant,  that  the  pride,  ambition^ 
and  turbulency  of  private  men  have  sometimes  cauised 
great  disorders  in  commonwealths,  and  factions  have 
been  fatal  to  states  and  kingdoms.    But  whether  the 
noischief  hath  oftener  begun  in  the  people's  wantonness, 
and  a  desire  to  cast  oflf  the  lawful  authority  of  their 
rulers,  or  in  the  rulers'  insolence,  and  endeavours  to 
get  and  exercise  an  arbitrary  power  over  their  people; 
whether  oppression,  or  disobedience,  gave  the  first  rise 
to  the  disorder ;  I  leave  it  to  impartial  history  to  deter* 
mine.     This  I  am  sure,  whoever,  either  ruler  or  sub- 
ject, by  force  goes  about  to  invade  the  rights  of  either 
prince  or  people,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  overturn- 
ing the  constitution  and  frame  of  any  just  government, 
is  highly  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime,  I  think,  a  man  is 
capable  of;'  being  to  answer  for  all  those  mischiefs  of 
blood,  rapine,  and  desolation,  which  the  breaking  to 
pieces  of  governments  bring  on  a  country.    And  he 
who  does  it^  is  justly  to  be  esteemed  the  common  enemy 
and  pest  of  mankind,  and  is  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
§  23X.  That  subjects  or  foreigners,  attempting  by 
force  on  the  properties  of  any  people,  may  be  resisted 
with  force,  is  agreed  on  all  hands.    But  that  magi** 
strates,  doing  the  same  thing,  may  be  resisted,  hath  of 
late  been  denied :  as  if  those  who  had  the  greatest  pri-* 
vileges  and  advantages  by  the  law,  had  thereby  a  power 
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to  break  those  laws,  by  which  alone  they  were  set  in  a 
better  place  than  their  brethren :  whereas  their  offence 
is  thereby  the  greater,  both  as  being  ungrateful  for 
the  greater  share  they  have  by  the  law,  and  breaking 
also  that  trust,  which  is  put  into  their  hands  by  their 
brethren. 

§  232.  Whosoever  uses  force  without  right,  as  every 
one  does  in  society,  who  does  it  without  law,  puts  him- 
self into  a  state  of  war  with  those  against  whom  he  so 
uses  it ;  and  in  that  state  all  former  ties  are  cancelled, 
all  other  rights  cease,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  to  resist  the  aggressor.     This  is  so 
evident,  that  Barclay  himself,  that  great  assertor  of  the 
power  and  sacredness  of  kings,  is  forced  to  confess,  that 
It  is  lawful  for  the  people,  in  some  cases,  to  resist  their 
king ;  and  that  too  in  a  chapter,  wherein  he  pretends . 
to  show,  that  the  divine  law  shuts  up  the  people  from 
all  manner  of  rebellion.     Whereby  it  is  evident,  even 
by  his  own  doctrine,  that,  since  they  may  in  some  cases 
resist,  all  resisting  of  princes  is  not  rebellion.     His 
words  are  these.    ''  Quod  siquis  dicat,  Ergone  populus 
tyrannicce  crudelitati  et  furori  jugulum  semper  praebe- 
bit  ?  Ergone  multitudo  civitates  suas  fame,  ferro,  et 
flamm^  vastari,  seque,  conjiiges,  et  liberos  fortune  ludi- 
brio  et  tyranni  libidini  exponi,  inque  omnia  vitas  peri- 
cula  omnesque  miserias  et  molestias  k  rege  deduci  pa- 
tientur  ?  Num  illis  quod  omni  animantium  generi  ^st 
k  naturA  tributum,  denegari  debet,  ut  sc.  vim  vi  repel- 
lant,  seseque  ab  injuria  tueantur?  Huicbreviter  respon- 
sum  sit,  Populo  universo  negari  defensionem,  quae  juris 
naturalis  est,  neque  ultionem  quae  praeter  naturamest 
adversus  regem  concedi  debere.    Quapropter  si  rex  non 
in  singulares  tantum  personas  aliquot  prwatum  odium 
exerceat,  sed  corpus  etiam  reipublie©,  cujus  ipse  caput 
est,  i.  e.  totum  populum,  vel  insignem  aliquam  ejus  par- 
tem immani  et  intoleranda  saevitia  sen  tyrsmnide  di- 
vexet ;  populo  quidem  hoc  casu  resistendi  ac  tuendi  se 
ab  injuria  potestas  competit ;  sed  tuendi  se  tantum,  non 
enim  in  principem  invadendi :  et  restituendae  injuria^  il- 
latsB,  non  recedendi  k  debits  reverentia  propter  accep- 
tam  injuriam.     Praesentem  denique  impetum  propul- 
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sandi  non  vim  prfleteritam  ulciscendi  jus  habet.  Ho- 
rum  enim  alteram  k  natur^  est,  ut  vitam  scilicet  cor- 
pusque  tueamur.  Alterum  vero  contra  naturam,  ut  in- 
ferior de  superiori  supplicium  sumat.  Quod  itaque  po- 
pulas  malum,  antequam  factum  sit,  impedire  potest,  ne 
fiat ;  id  postquam  factum  est,  in  regem  authorem  sce- 
leris  vindicate  non  potest :  populus  igitur  hoc  amplius 
quam  privatus  quispiam  habet :  quod  huic,  vel  ipsis  ad- 
versariis  judicibus,  excepto  Buchanano,  nullum  nisi  in 
patientia  remedium  superest*  Cum  ille  si  intolerabilis 
tyr annus  est  (modicum  enim  ferre  omnino  debet)  resis- 
tere  cum  reverentia  possit/*  Barclay  contra  Monar- 
chom.  U  iii.  c.  8. 

In  English  thus : 

§  233.  "  But  if  any  one  should  ask.  Must  the  people 
then  always  lay  themselves  open  to  the  cruelty  and 
rage  of  tyranny?  Must  they  see  their  cities  pillaged 
and  laid  in  ashes,  their  wives  and  children  exposed  to 
the  tyrant's  lust  and  fury,  and  themselves  and  families 
reduced  by  their  king  to  ruin,  and  all  the  miseries  of 
want  and  oppression ;  and  yet  sit  still?  Must  men  alone 
be  debarred  the  common  privilege  of  opposing  force 
with  force,  which  nature  allows  so  freely  to  all  other 
creatures  for  their  preservation  from  injury  ?  I  answer : 
Self-defence  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  the  community,  even  against  the  king  him- 
self: but  to  revenge  themselves  upon  him,  must  by  no 
means  be  allowed  them ;  it  being  not  agreeable  to  that 
law.    Wherefore  if  the  king  should  show  an  hatred, 
not  only  to  some  particular  persons,  but  sets  himself 
against  the  body  of  the  commonwealth,  whereof  he  is 
the  head,  and  shall,  with  intolerable  ill  usage,  cruelly 
tyrannise  over  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part  of  the 
people,  in  this  case  the  people  have  a  right  to  resist  and 
defend  themselves  from  injury :  but  it  must  be  with 
this  caution,  that  they  only  defend  themselves,  but  do 
not  attack  their  prince :  they  may  repair  the  damages 
received,  but  must  not  for  any  provocation  exceed  the 
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bounds  of  due  reverence  and  respect.     They  may  re- 
pulse  the  present  attempt,  but  must  not  revenge  past 
violences :  for  it  is  natural  for  us  to  defend  life  and 
limb ;  but  that  an  inferior  should  punish  a  superior,  is 
against  nature.     The  mischief  which  is  designed  them 
the  people  may  prevent  before  it  be  done :  but  when 
it  is  done,  they  must  not  revenge  it  on  the  king,  though 
author  of  the  villany.     This  therefore  is  the  privilege  of 
tlie  people  in  general,  above  what  any  private  person 
hath ;  tnat  particular  men  are  allowed  by  our  adver-> 
saries  themselves  (Buchanan  only  excepted)  to  have  no 
other  remedy  but  patience ;  but  the  body  of  the  people 
may  with  reverence  resist  intolerable  tyranny;   for, 
when  it  is  but  moderate,  they  ought  to  endure  it/* 

§  Q34f.  Thus  far  that  great  advocate  of  monarchical 
power  allows  of  resistance. 

§  285*  It  is  true,  he  has  annexed  two  limitations  to 
it,  to  no  purpose : 

First,  He  says,  it  must  be  with  reverence. 
Secondly,  It  must  be  without  retribution,  or  punish* 
ment ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  '^Because  an  inferior 
cannot  punish  a  superior." 

First,  How  to  resist  force  without  striking  again,  or 
how  to  strike  with  reverence,  will  need  some  skill  to 
make  intelligible.  He  that  shall  oppose  an  assault  , 
only  with  a  shield  to  receive  the  blows,  or  in  any  more 
respectful  posture,  without  a  sword  in  his  hand,  to  abate 
the  confidence  and  force  of  the  assailant,  will  quickly 
be  at  an  end  of  his  resistance,  and  will  find  such  a  de*^ 
fence  serve  only  to  draw  on  himself  the  worse  usage. 
This  IB  M  ridiculous  a  way  of  resisting, .  as  Juvenal 
thought  it  of  fighting ;  "  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tan- 
tum/'  And  the  success  of  the  combat  will  be  unavoid-^ 
skbly  the  same  he  there  describes  it : 

-ii**^^'  Libertas  pauperis  httc  est : 
Pulsatut  rogat^  et  pugnif  concisus,  adorat, 
Ut  liceat  paucia  cum  deatibus  inde  reverti.*' 

This  will  always  be  the  event  of  such  an  imaginary  re- 
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» 
distance^  where  men  may  not  strike  again.  He  there- 
fore who  may  resist,  must  be  allowed  to  strike.  And 
then  let  our  author,  or  any  body  else,  join  a  knock  on 
the  head,  or  a  cut  on  the  face,  with  as  much  reverence 
and  respect  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  that  can  reconcile 
blows  and  reverence,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  deserve 
for  his  pains  a  civil,  respectful  cudgelling,  wherever  he 
can  meet  with  it. 

Secondly,  As  to  his  second,  ''An  inferior  cannot 
punish  a  superior  ;*'  that  is  true,  generally  speaking, 
whilst  he  is  his  superior.  But  to  resist  force  with  force, 
behig  the  state  of  war  that  levels  the  parties,  cancels  all 
former  relation  of  reverence^  respect,  and  superiority : 
and  then  the  odds  that  remains,  is,  that  he,  who  op^ 
poses  the  unjust  aggresso^r,  has  this  superiority  over  him, 
that  he  has  a  right,  when  he  prevails,  to  punish  the 
offender,  both  for  tb?  breach  of  the  peace,  and  all  the 
evils  that  followed  upon  it.  Barclay  therefore,  in  ano- 
ther place,  more  coherently  to  himself,  denies  it  to  be 
lawful  to  resist  a  king  in  any  case.  But  he  there  assigns 
two  cases,  whereby  a  king  may  unking  hmiself.  His 
words  are. 

*'  Quid  ergo,  nuUine  casus  incidere  possunt  quibus 
populo  sese  erigere  atque  in  regem  impotentius  do- 
minantem  arma  capere  et  invadere  jure  suo  su^ue 
authoritate  liceat?  NuUi  certe  quamdiu  rex  manet^ 
Semper  enim  ex  divinis  id  obstat,  Regem  honorifi-' 
cato ;  et  qui  potestati,  resistit,  Dei  ordinationi  resistit : 
non  ali^  igitur  in  eum  populo  potestas  est  quam 
si  id  committat  propter  quod  ipso  jure  rex  esse  desi- 
nat.  Tunc  enim  se  ipse  principatu  exuit  atque  in 
privatis  constituit  liber :  hoc  modo  populus  et  supe- 
rior efficitur,  re  verso  ad  eum  sc.  jure  illo  quod  ante 
regem  inauguratum  in  inter  regno  habvat.  .  At  sunt 
paucorum  genermn  commissa  ejusmodi  quae  hunc 
efin^ctum  pariunt.  At  ego  cum  plurima  animo  per- 
lustrem,  duo  tantam  invenio,  duos,  inquam,  casus 
quibus  rex  ipso  facto  ex  rege  non  regem  se  facit  et 
omni  honore  et  dignitate  regaK  atque  in  subditos  po- 
testate  destituit;  quorum  etiam  meminit  WinzeruSi 
Horum  unus  est.  Si  regnum  disperdat,  quemadino- 
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dum  de  Nerone  fertur^  quod  is  nempe  senatum  po- 

Sulumque  Romanum^  atque  adeo  urbem  ipsam  ferro 
ammaque  vastare^  ac  novas  sibi  sedes  quserere,  de- 
crevisset.  Et  de  Caligula,  quod  palam  denunciarit 
se  neque  civem  neque  principem  seuatui  amplius  fore, 
inque  animo  habuerit  interempto  utriusque  ordinis 
electissimo  quoque  Alexandriam  commigrare,  ac  ut 
populum  uno  ictu  interimeret,  unam  ei  cervicem 
optavit.  Talia  cum  rex  aliquis  meditatur  et  molitur 
serio,  omnem  regnandi  curam  et  animum  ilico  ab- 
jicit,  ac  proinde  imperium  in  subditos  amittit,  ut 
dominus  seryi  pro  derelicto  habiti  dominium."  ^ 

§  236.  "  Alter  casus  est.  Si  rex  in  alicujus  cliente- 
1am  se  contulit,  ac  regnum  quod  liberum  a  majori- 
bus  et  populo  traditum  accepit,  aliense  ditioni  man-* 
cipavit.  Nam  tunc  quamvis  forte  non  ea  mente  id 
agit  populo  plane  ut  incommodet :  tamen  quia  quod 
prsecipuum  est  regise  dignitatis  amisit,  ut  summus 
scilicet  in  regno  secundum  Deum  sit,  et  solo  Deo  in- 
ferior, atque  populum  etiam  totum  ignorantem  vel 
invitum,  cujus  libertatem  sartam  et  tectam  conservare 
debuit,  in  alterius  gentis  ditionem  et  potestatem  dedidit ; 
hac  velut  quadam  regni  ab  alienatione  efficit,  ut  nee 
quod  ipse  in  regno  impenum  habuit  retineat,  nee  in  eum 
cui  coUatum  voluit,  juris  quicquam  transferat ;  atque  ita 
eo  facto  liberum  jam  et  suss  potestatis  populum  relinquit; 
cujus  rei  exemplum  unum  annales  Scotici  suppeditant*" 
Barclay  contra  Monarchom.  L  iii.  c.  l6. 

Which  in  English  runs  thus : 

§  2S7«  ''What  then,  can  there  no  case  happen 
wherein  the  people  may  of  right,  and  by  their  own 
authority,  help  themselves,  take  arms,  and  set  upon 
their  king,  imperiously  domineering  over  them? 
None  at  all,  whilst  he  remains  a  king*  Honour  the 
king,  and  he  that  resists  the  power,  resists  the  ordi- 
nance, of  God,  are  divine  oracles  that  will  never  per-> 
mit  it.     The  people  therefore  can  never  come  by  a 

Sower  over  him,  unless  he  does  something  that  makes 
im  cease  to  be  a  king :  for  then  he  divests  himself 
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q£  Ms  crown  and  d^nity,  and  returns  to  tlie  #tate  of 
8  private  man^  and  the  people  become  free  and  rape-* 
ri^f >  the  power  whidb  they  had  in  the  interregnum^ 
before  they  crowned  him  ling,  devolving  to  theni 
again.  But  there  are  but  £bw  miscarriages  which 
bring  the  matter  to  this  state.  After  considering  it 
lurell  on  all  sides»  I  can  find  but  two.  Two  cases 
tiiere  are>  I  day^  whereby  a  king^  ipso  fitto^  becomes 
no  king,  and  loses  all  power  and  regal  authority  over 
his  people ;  which  are  also  taken  notice  of  by  Win-' 
wrus. 

"  The  first  is.  If  he  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ^o- 
v^mment,  that  is,  if  he  have  a  purpose  and  design 
to  ruin  the  kingdbm  and  commonwealth;  as  it  is 
recorded  of  Nero,  that  he  resolved  to  cut  off  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  lay  the  city  waste  with  fire 
and  BWdrd,  and  then  remove  to  some  other  place.*-^ 
And  of  Caligula,  that  he  openly  declared,  that  he 
would  be  no  longer  a  head  to  the  people  or  senate, 
and  that  he  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to  cut  off  the 
worthiest  men  of  both  ranks,  and  then  retire  to  Alex^ 
andria;  and  he  wished  that  the  people  had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  all  at  a  blow.— 
Such  designs  as  these,  when  any  king  harbours  in  his 
thoughts,  and  seriously  promotes,  he  immediately  gives 
up  all  care  and  thought  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
cousequfently  forfeits  the  power  of  governing  his  sub*- 
jei^ts,  as  a  master  does  the  dominion  over  his  slaves 
whom  he  hath  abandoned." 

§  238.  '*  The  other  case  is.  When  a  king  makes 
himself  the  dependent  of  another,  and  subjects  his 
kingdom  .which  his  ancestors  left  him,  and  the  people 
put  free  into  his  hands,  to  the  tlominion  of  another: 
for  however  perhaps  it  may  not  be  his  intention 
to  prejudice  the  people,  yet  because  he  has  hereby 
lost  the  principal  part  of  regal  dignity^  viz.  to  be 
next  and  immediately  under  God  supreme  in  his 
kingdom;  and  ako  because  he  betrayed  or  forced 
his  people,  whose  liberty  he  ought  to  have  carefully 
pretorved,  into  tiie  power  and  dominion  of  a  foreign 
nation.    By.iUs,  as  it  were,  aBenatiou  of  his  king^ 
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dom  be  lumtelf  Imes  the  power  he  had  in  it  htSarei 
without  transferring  any  the  least  right  to  those  on 
whom  he  woiild  hate  bestowed  it;  and  so  by  this,  act 
sets  the  people  free^  •  and  leaves  them  at  their  own 
disposal  One  example  of  this  is  to  be  fibimd  in  tise 
Scottish  Annals/' 

§  239*  In  these  cases  Barclay,  the  gneat  dhaminon'of 
absolute  monarchy^  is  forced  to  allow  that  a  Idngaasy 
be  resisted,  and  ceases  to  be  a  king*  That  is,  in  sbovt, 
not  to  multiply  casesv  in  whatsoever  he  has  na'avtho*- 
rity,  there  he  is  no  king,  and  may  be  resisted  ribr 
wheresoever  the  authority  ceases,  the  king  ceases  tbo, 
and  becomes  like  other  men  who  have  no  authority^*^^ 
And  these  two  eases  he  instanoesdiflfer  little  from  those 
above-mentioned  to  be  destructive  vto^gOf^Bnimefilst 
only  thi^t  he  has  omitted  the  principle  fnem^whiik  Irs 
doctrine  flews ;  and  that  is,  4be  breach^  of  trustpni  not 
preserving  4^e  form  bf  g;ov^etnQiefit'^eediim^'4ffidi& 
not  intending  the^  end'  c^t  gw^vksmniimli,  wiuohc^ar 
the  public  good  and  pi«es««MtiMr  ^  fMperty.  iMimk^ 
a  king  has  dethroned  himselff  a^dfrnt  himself  ii^ia  state 
of  war  with  his  people^  wliM  shall  faindeir/iliedt  irokt 
prosecutii^g  hStta  w^io^is^  4io>^kin^,i.as  «heyjweiddxafi|^ 
other  man,  who  has  put  liimsdl^  into  ^  a  slateiOf  wai^rafth 
them;  Barday  and  those  'Of  his  ^ofifaiioA  would  do^lMll 
to  tell  ustf  *  This  farther  I^  dedire  may 'bd>tak6ii  iin(»ee  of 
out  of  B«irday>  that  he  say^i,  .^,  The  miseifief^Akatids 
designed  them;  the  people  may  prevent  befera  it  be 
done:  whereby  he  allows  resisioiice  when  tyramiyisi 
but  in  design.  Such  designs  as  these  (says  he)  when 
any  king  harbours  in  his  thoughts  and  seriously  pro- 
motes, he  immediately  gives  up  all  care  andithoufflst 
of  the  commonwealth;"  so,  that,  according  to^ihim, 
the  neglect  of  the  public  good  is  to  be  takeii'a«zin.,e9i- 
dence  of  sueh -design,  or  at  tkast  fov  a:19ufficienft^)o4use 
of  residtjanc^. '^ '  A<nd  the  teaspn  of  all  he  ^^ive^  itt.thMie 
words,  '^  Because  ^be'  beti:rayed  or  forced:  hiarpeopii, 
whose  liberty  he  dught  carefully  to:  have^  j^ve$eik^* 
What  he  addB,'^Mnto  the  power  aiid/.dcxBsi|diBfirif)i|f 
a  foreign  nation,"  signifies  nothings Hie^fault^aildi^T- 
feiture  jiyingin  the  loss^of  their  libertyy  wlui^hetacniglit 
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fo  hare  preserved,  atid  not  in  any  distinction  of  the  per- 
sons to  whose  dominion  they  were  subjected.  The 
people's  right  is  equally  invaded,  and  their  liberty  lost, 
whether  they  are  made  slaves  to  any  of  their  own,  or  a 
foreign  nation;  and  in  this  lies  the  injury,  and  against 
this  only  have  they  the  right  of  defence.  And  there  are 
instances  to  be  found  in  all  countries^  which  show  that 
it  is  not  the  change  of  nations  in  the  persons  of  their  go- 
vernors, but  the  change  of  government,  that  gives  the 
offence*  Bilson,  a  bishop  of  our  church,  and  a  great 
stickler  for  the  power  and  prerogative  of  princes,  doesi 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  his  treatise  of  Christian  subjection, 
acknowledge  that  princes  may  forfeit  their  power,  and 
their  title  to  the  obedience  of  their  subjects ;  and  if  there 
needed  authority  in  a  case  where  reason  is  so  plain,  I 
could  send  my  reader  to  Bracton,  Fortescue,  and  the 
author  of  the  Mirror,  and  others,  writers  that  cannot 
be  suspected  to  be  ignorant  of  our  government,  or 
enemies  to  it.  But  I  thought  Hooker  alone  might  be 
enough  to  satisfy  those  men,  who  relying  on  him  for 
their  eoclesiastical  polity,  are  by  a  strange  fate  carried  to 
deny  those  principles  upon  which  he  builds  it.  Whether 
they  are  herein  made  the  tools  of  cunninger  work* 
mien,  to  pull  down  their  own  fabric,  they  were  best 
look.  This  I  am  sure,  their  civil  policy  is  so  new,  so 
dangerous,  and  so  destructive  to  both  rulers  and  peo- 
ple, that  as  former  ages  never  could  bear  the  broaching 
of  it;  so  it  may  be  hoped  those  to  come,  redeemed 
from  the  impositions  of  these  Egvptian  under-task- 
masters,  will  abhor  the  memory  of  such  servile  flat- 
terers, who,  whilst  it  seemed  to  serve  their  turn,  resolved 
all  government  into  absolute  tyranny,  and  would  have 
all  men  bom  to,  what  their  mean  souls  fitted  them 
for,  slavery. 

$  S40.  Here,  it  is  like,  the  common  question  will 
be  made,  ^^  Who  shall  be  judge,  whether  the  prince  or 
legislative  act  contrary  to  their  trust?"  This,  perhaps, 
ill-affected  and  factious  men  may  spread  amongst  ttie 
(>eo{de,  when  the  prince  only  makes  use  of  his  due  pre- 
VOgaMve.  !To  this  I  reply,  ''  The  people  shall  be 
jpdge;''  for  who  isb^U  i^  judge  whether  his  trustee 
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or  deputy  acts  well,  and  according  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  but  he  who  deputes  him,  and  must,  by  having 
deputed  him,  have  still  a  power  to  discard  him,  when 
he  fails  in  his  trust  ?  If  this  be  reasonable  in  particular 
cases  of  private  men,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  that 
of  the  greatest  moment,  where  the  welfare  of  millions 
is  concerned,  and  also  where  the  evil,  if  not  pre^ 
vented,  is  greater,  and  the  redress  very  difficult,  dear, 
and  dangerous  ? 

§  241.  But  farther,  this  question,  ("Who  shall  be 
judge  r)  cannot  mean,  that  there  is  no  judge  at  all : 
for  where  there  is  no  judicature  on  earth,  to  decide  con* 
troversies  amongst  men,  God  in  heaven  is  judge*  He 
alone,  it  is  true,  is  judge  of  tho  right.  But  every  man 
is  judge  for  himself,  as  in  all  other  cases,  so  in  this; 
whether  another  hath  put  himself  into  a  state  of  war 
with  him,  and  whether  he  should  appeal  to  the  supreme 
Judge,  as  Jephthah  did. 

§  242.  If  a  controversy  arise  betwixt  a  prince  and 
some  of  the  people,  in  a  matter  where  the  law  is  silent 
or  doubtftil,  and  the  thing  be  of  great  consequence,  I 
should  think  the  proper  umpire,  in  such  a  case,  should 
be  the  body  of  the  people :  for  in  cases  where  the  prince 
hath  a  trust  reposed  in  hitti>  and  is  dispensed  from  th^ 
common  ordinary  rules  6f  the  law ;  there,  if  any  men 
find  themselves  aggrieved,  and  think  the  prince  acts 
contrary  to,  or  beyond  that  trust,  who  so  proper  to 
judge  as  the  body  of  the  people,  (who,  at  first,  lodged 
that  trust  in  him)  how  far  they  meant  it  should  extend? 
But  if  the  prince,  or  whoever  they  be  in  the  administra^ 
tion,  decline  that  way  of  determination,  the  appeal  then 
lies  nowhere  but  to  Heaven ;  force  between  either  per- 
sons, who  have  no  known-  superior  on  earth,  or  which 
permits,  no  appeal  to  a  judge  on  earth,  being  properly 
a  state  of  war,  wherein  the  appeal  lies  only  to  Heaven ; 
and  in  that  state  the  injured  party  must  judge  for  him-^ 
self,  when  he  will  think  fit  to  make  use  of  that  appeal^ 
and  put  himself  upon  it. 

§243.  To  conclude.  The  power  that  every  individna) 
gave  the  society,  when'  he  entered  into  it,  can  never 
revert  to  the  individuals  again,  as  long  as  the  8oe|My. 
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lasts,  but  will  always  remain  in  the  community;  be- 
cause without  this  there  can  be  no  community,  no  com- 
monwealth, which  is  contrary  to  the  original  agree- 
ment :  so  also  when  the  society  hath  placed  the  legisla- 
tive in  any  assembly  of  men,  to  continue  in  them  and 
their  successors,  with  direction  and  authority  for  pro- 
viding such  successors,  the  legislative  can  never  revert 
to  the  people  whilst  that  government  lasts ;  because, 
having  provided  a  legislative  with  power  to  continue 
for  ever,  they  have  given  up  their  political  power  to  the 
legislative,  and  cannot  resume  it.     But  if  they  have  set 
limits  to  the  duration  of  their  legislative,  and  made  this 
supreme  power  in  any  person,  or  assembly,  only  tem- 
porary; or  else,  when  by  the  miscarriages  of  those  in 
authority  it  is  forfeited ;  upon  the  forfeiture,  or  at  the 
determination  of  the  time  set,  it  reverts  to  the  society, 
and  the  people  have  aright  to  act  as  supreme,  and  con- 
tinue the  legislative  in  themselves;  or  erect  a  new 
form,  or  under  the  old  form  place  it  in  new  hands,  as 
they  think  good. 
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Filmer,  (Sir  Robert)  a  breviate  of 
his  system  of  government,  215 

■  asserts  that  none  are  bom 
free,  ibid.' 


Filmer,  (Sir  R:)  hkwwtaiagMnst 
native  freedom  considered,  215 

-  — _  his  notions  of  fatheriy  au- 
thority, 217 

•• be  affirms  kings  to  beabove 

law,  iWd. 

'    ■     his  strange  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  223 

'■'■■  sufficiently  confutes  his 
own  schemes,  270,  271 

■  says,  it  matters  not  how 
kings  come  by  their  power,  274, 

— —  makes  an  usurper  have 
right  to  govern,  .  ibid. 

First- bom,  has  no  natural  right,  by 
being  so,  to  dominion,    .     301 

Force,  when  without  authority,  to 
be  opposed  with  force,  443, 444 

'  promises  extorted  by  it. not 
binding,  451 

Free,  men  are  naturally  so,  213, 

339 

Freedom,  (natund)  men  not  de- 
prived of,  without  their  own 
consent,  420 

■  how  men  subject  them* 
selves  to  any  government,  409, 
414 
G. 

Gamesters  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare,  28, 29 

God  speaks  in  Scripture  so  as  to  be 
understood,  245, 246 

Gold,  altering  its  value  by  a  law 
in  proportion  to  silver,  tends  to 
impoverish  a  nation,      98,  &c. 

-^—  not  the  measure  of  commerce 
as  silver  is,  151 

why  it  should,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  be  coined,  ibid. 

the  proportion  between  it 

and  silver,  193 

GoveramenI;  cannot  naturally  de- 
scend by  hereditary  right,  275 
&c. 

■  "  how  it  differs  from  pro- 

perty, 283 

that  which  gives  right  to 

it,  in  the  present  possessor,  must 
give  it  to  the  successor,  284,  &c« 
it  is  absolutely  neces- 


sary to  know  who  has  the  right 
to  it,  275 
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Oovenunenly  bow  miti»y  ways  it 
may  he  ds66olTcd»        464»  &c. 

wbat  right  the  comma- 

nity  have  to  preserve  thepaselves, 
aad^r  ill  maaai^meDt  of  it>  468 
no  great  danger  of  a 


poople*8  being  forward  to  change 
it,  471 

■■' the  ead  of  it  is  the  good 

of  mankind,  412,  &c. 

BareUy  himself  allows 


•****>^««**' 


the  people  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  tyrannical  abuse  of 
it,  476 

'■  how  the  abnse  of  it  may 
be  resisted^  478 

'  whea,  according  to  Bar- 


clay, governors  lose  their  right 
to  k,  478,  481 

-  who  must  be  judge  when 


it  ia  forletted  by  those,  who  ai« 
•     intrusted  with  it,  483 

•Guineas,  how  raising  ibem  impo- 
^    Terished'the  ilatiou,    .        194 

a 

Heir,  (to  government)  none  can 
be  so  but  by  the  laws  of  the 
oommnnity,  292 

WW  .M.L  controversies  about  him, 
have  canaed  g^at  mischief  in 
nations,  292 

•«-*^  primogeniture  gives  no  na- 
tural right  to  be  so,    301,302 

HoUaad,  why  the  interest  of  po- 
aey  is  low  there>  67 

«■■■      men  may  lend  there  for  as 

much  interest  as  they  can  get, 

ibid. 

why  the  merchants  of  it 

undersell  othersj  80 

•  '■!'  ■■     how  dnoatoonf  came  to  be 

^    scarce  there,  95 

Hooker,  his  judgment  concerning 
civil  government,  346 


I^plieritaace^  how  goods  cam«  \p 
descend  by  it  from  pareats  to 
children,       ^  282, 283 

•'-'———  poHUcat  government 
naturally  descends  by  it^  lio 
more  tbaa' conjugal,  286 

Iqterest  (of  money)  cannot  be  ef- 
fectually limited  by  a  law,      4 

■  the  ill  consequences  of  at- 

tempting to  limit  it,  5,  6 

'  ■  '  ■  ■'  the  diffiarence  between  na- 
tural and  legal  interest^  9 

•*^*-<"-^  what  raises  the  natural  in- 
terest, ^  ibid. 

*-^— -  can  be  no,  more  limited 
than  the  hireof  houses  aud  shipe, 

10 

■»  .  .  ■  the  misdiiefs  of  redncin|r 
it  low,  11 

-^—  the  rent  of  land,  &c.  may 
as  well  be  limited,  36 

sinking  it,  increases  not 


the  value  of  other  commodities, 
but  the  contrary,  32 

yet  it  is  fit  the  law  should 


lay  some  restraint  upoii  it,  and 
why,  63 
"          reasons  for  6/.  per  cent, 
being  the  best  proportion,     64 
the  height  of  it  no  preju- 
dice to  trade,                         66 
■  .  ^  why  it  is  low  in  Holland, 
.66—69 
>  ■  if  it  were  generally  low, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
trade,                         .       ^9 
the  lowering  of  it  would 


render  it  more  difficult  to  bor- 
row, 76 
Judah  (the  patriarch)had  no  domi- 
nion of  life  and  death, .      309 


I. 


Kingdom  grows  rich  or  powerful, 
just  as  a  farmer  does,  19 


Jacob  became  not  a  sovereign  by 
getting  the  birthright,         298 

James  I.  (king  of  England)  his 
judgment  of  tyranny,  457 


L. 

Labour^  much  more  owing  to  it 
than  to  nature,  361 — ^3 
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Labour  first  gave  right  to  prober- 
ty,  364 

Land,  the  yearly  rent  of  it  might 
better  be  limited  than  the  in* 
terest  of  money^  36>  37 

—  the  price  of  it  rises  not  by 
lowering  the  interest^  30.— The 
cause  of  this^  37 

—  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
nnmber  of  buyers^  39,  53 

■  what  increases  the  sellers  of 
it,  53 

—  what  diminishes  the  number 
of  its  purchasers^  54 

•— —  the  value  of  it  decreases  with 

'    the  decay  of  trade^  ibid; 

'  ■■  too  much  advance  of  its  price 
an  injury  to  the  public,  %2 

why  men  pay  taxes  for  it, 

though  mortgaged,  7^ 

^ —  bow  it  came  at  first  to  be  ap« 
propriated,  360 

Landholders,  wjnt  of  trade  a  great 
loss  to  them,  25,  54,  56 

Laws  (human)  must  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature  or 
Scripture,  419,  note 

Legislative  power,  how  it  is  bound* 
ed,  423 

Liberty,  hov^  men  are  by  nature  in 
the  state  of  ft,  339 

*■■    '■  ■  '  wherein  it  consists,    35 i 

"■  •'  '  restraint  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture consistent  with  it,        341 

— ^—  how  far  it  is  given  up,  by 
becoming  members  of  a  com- 
monwealth, 396,  &c. 

Lineal  succession,  not  restored  lA 
the  Icings  of  Israel,  337 

•—'——*-  none  observed  among 
the  rulers  of  Israel  till  David*s 
time,  334 

LowndeS(Mr.)  propounded  to  have 
our  money  reduced  to  oMe-<i^h 
less  value,  153 

•*— •  his  Masons  for  lessening 
the  value  of  money,  answered, 
ibid. 

M. 

Monarchy,  how  government,  at 
Arst,  generally  came  to  be  so, 
400.  Vid.  Absolute  Monarchy. 


Money  due  to  forngncrs  cannot  al« 
ways  be  paid  in  goods  or  bills 
of  exchange,  17 

■  ■  necessity  of  a  proportion  of 
it  in  trade,  21: 

*  ■■  want  of  it  very  injurious  to 
landholders,  25 

>"  lowering  the  value  of  it  in- 
creaseth  not  the  vake  of  other 
things,  30-*-35 

■  ■ '  it  is  valued  according  to  tlie 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  commodi- 
ties, 30,  32,  34,  3^ 

■  mischievous  consequences  of 
a  scardty  of  it,  47^-^50 

■  ■  want  of  it  at  last  falls  upon 
land,  73—75 

*«-«-^  how  the  value  of  it  may  be 
said  to  be  raised,  82*^6 

'  it  cannot  be  really  raised) 

unless  in  proportion  to  its  plenty 
Or  scarceness,  82 

'  ■■  raising  in  denomination) 
tends  to  impoverish  a  nation^ 

8€ 

•*--^«^  is  valued  aicc<tt*ding  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  contained  in 
it,  89«--*How  it  oomes  to  be 
otherwise  when  clipped,        94 

*■  ■  the  advantage  of  it  in  com- 
merce above  uncoined  silver,- 

88 

■  ■'    the  cause  of  melting  it  down, 

90 
•--^  it  is  better  for  the  public  to 

be  milled  than  hammered,  9 1 
<-*»>-*    raising  the   denomination 

will  not  hinder  the  exportation 

of  it,  94>  9d 

-«>^  the  value  of  It  should  be  kept 

as  steady  as  possible,  103 

^■'  ■■  the  proportion  should  always 

be  exactly  kept  between  that  of 

gold  and  silver,  *  97,  99 

«— '—  constant  equality  of  its  vdue, 

the  interest  of  every  country)  ib: 
— -  making  it  lighter  than:  it 

should  be  is  unjust,  109)  lie 
«*— ^  lowering  it,  nO  advantage  in 

selling  and  letting  of  land,  1  i  2, 

&c. 

*^-^  why  80  litde  is  uonetimeo 

coined,  119 
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Motley^  it  is  really  vatoable  ac- 
cording to  its  weiglit>  139.^ — 
This  must  be  anderstood  of 
ailTer  without  the  aUoy>       140 

■■         why  so   much  was  coined 

in  queen  £lizabeth*s  time,  and 

after^  130 

howit  answers  all  things,  139 

■  ■       the  denomination  alters  not 

the  intrinsic  value,  ibid* 

— ^-  lessening  its  real  value  is 

worse  than  dipping,  146 

■  II       its  being  current  only  for  its 

weighty  ia  the  moat  effectual^vay 

to  stop  the  mischief  of  clipping, 

147 

«*^-^  it  is  necessary  in  proportion  to 
the  plenty  of  it  in  neighbouring 
nations,  148 

"  it  will  always  be  of  equal 
valne  with  ihe  same  weight  of 
standard  silver,  158 

— — ^  what  causes  the  exportation 
of  it,     .  160 

-  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
tighter,  though  silver  were 
grown  dearer,  164 

•— -«•  Jesaening  it  woidd  be  a  gain 
to  money^hoarders,  but  a  loss  to 
others,  166 

'  '  by  making  it  one-fifth  light- 
er, creditors  and  landlords  lose 

.    20  per  cent.  168 

> •  and  labourers  also  lose  by 

it,  unless  they  have  one-fifth 
more  wages,  170 

the  change  of  its  name  will 

not  alter  its  value,  177 

'  ■      the  insignificancy  of  lessen- 

'  ing,  explained  by  familiar  simi* 
litudes,  ibid. 

•-^—  if  a  crown  of  it  {e,  g,)  be 
called  75  pence,  it  will  buy  no 
more  goods  than  if  it  be  called 
60  pence,  180 

v^  J  ■  lowering  its  viUoe  will  not 
render.it  more  generally  use* 
iul,  ibid. 

— —  it  cannot  be  of  the  full  price 

.  of  btdlion,  beewuDeofexporttng 
the  latter,  184 

•— r  the  trui^  raising  it  is  by  put- 
ting more  silver  in  it,       '   1%^ 


Money>  htwit:  haa  bem  aHeiod  ia 

former  times,  185,— -^ — and  the 

most  probabljeoccasion  of  it,  187 

>"'■      how  to  prevent  the  melting 

of  it  down,  or  exporting  it,  199 

-— —  Ik>w  the  use  of  it  first  ear 

larged  the  extent  of  property, 

365—366 

Vid.  Interest  of  Money. 


N. 

Nature,  men  are  by  it  in  a  state 
of  equality,  340 

■  by  it  people  have  liberty, 

but  not  licencej  341 

in  the  state  of  it,  every 

one  has  right  to  punish  the 
breach  of  its  law,        341 ,  342 

■ '  the  inconveniencies  of 


it  not  greater  than  of  absolute 

monarchy,  ^  345 

■'■■■    '  independent  piincea  are 

still  in  the  state  of  it,  346 
Noah  had  authority  given  him,  in 

common  with  his  sons,  235 
— —  was  not  the  ^sole  heir  of  the 

world,  238 

— «—  had  a  greater  dominion  over 

the  creatures  than  Adam,  239 
■     '     none  of  his  sons^  heir  to 

Adam,  more  than  the  rest,  31fi 


Par  (in  the  exchange  of  money) 
what  it  mean^j  149 

Parental  power,  perhaps  a  more  fit 
phrase  than  (as  usuc^)  paternal 
power,  367, 368 

'  "  •  how  it  differs  from  poli- 
tical, 378 

Parents,  their  power  temporary, 
but  the  honour  due  to  them  per* 

.    petuai,  375 

■    '         the  ground  and  extent  of 

their  power  over  their  children, 

370,  &c. 

*"i'     .  ■. maynfive maatecs authority 

to  use  force  upon  their  children, 

377 
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Fktlpfarcb^  l^is  namie  denotes  not 
having  sovereign  power  from 
Adam,  915 

Feijory,  to  be  carefally  prevented 
by  law-makers,  6 

■  ■  frequent  ofttbs  a  great  oc- 
casion of  it,  ilnd. 

Peru,  some  of  tbe  inhabitants  fat* 

tened  and  eat  children,       254 

Po^tioA  pofvwr,  what  it  is,  338^ 

339 
■>■■■«""■■  though  in  Some  cases  it  is 
^*  absolute,'*  yet  not  "  arbitra- 
ry," 422 
P<^itical  societies^  how  framed, 

394 

■  ■■  how  they  began,  400,  &c. 
'     ■  ■!    most  be  determined  by  the 

majority,  unless  they  agree  on  a 
greater  number,  395 

■  why  we -have  no  historical 


account  of  their  beginning,  397, 
&c. 

FoM^er,  paiernal,  poiiticaly  and 
despotical,  440 

Vid.  Bitpteme. 

Prerogative,*wherein  it  consists, — 
434,  te. 

r-— ^—  how  and  why  it  is  some- 

ttmtes  limited,'  43? 

'       ■     '  Iheend  of  il  is  tho  phb- 

lic  goiod>  .     ibid. 

■"  *  «"  ■•  wfao«iayjddgeceBeem* 
ing  the  right  or  wrong  use  of 
it,  438 

"  ■ '  if  people  are  injured  by 

it,.  Utey  may  appeal  to  Heaven, 

439 

Price  of  thiAgs  not  always  propor- 
tionable to  their,  nsefnlness,  41 
■'  '   of  foreign  commodities  ad- 
vances by  b^ing  taxed,  but  that 
«f:lf0tno.ones  falls,  .  58 

— . —  the  reason  of  this,         ibid. 

Property,  how  men  come  to  have 
it,  361,367 

— —  how  it  is  naturally  bound- 
ed, 3oB,  &c: 

in  land  and  other  things,  nt 

first  acquired  by  labour,     ibid!.  ^ 
'   ''■  how  this  i0.aree«»on'«ad-r 
v«ii$iigei'  364 


Pifoperty^  it  wns  ai  length  settled 
by  law,  371 

* >  "   cannot  be  rightly  taken 

from  any,  without  their  con- 
sent, 422 

Providence,  the  bounty  of  it,  in 
making  the  most  useful  things 
commonly  the  cheapest,        41 

Rebellion,  the  word   sometlaies 

used  for  a  lawful  war,  473,  474 

'■   '  the  best  means  to-pre* 

vent  it  is  good  government, 

ibid. 


governors  may  be  guilty 

of  it  SB  well  as  the  governed, 
ibid. 

Rents,  the  advantage  of  paying 
them  quarterly,  or  weekly,    27 

*—  the  causes  of  their  faUing, 
^9,70 

Representatives  of  the  people,  how 
66«iietiknes  v^  uneqaid,  43^ 

V  •.     -■...     1    ..-f-     /w. ,  -.433 

'"''  ■'  '■  corrupting  f hM,*«r  pt5e» 
engaging  the  electorsv  tends- to 
dissolve  tbe  gov^nraent,^-  470 

Resistance  of  tyranny,  whett^  It  is 
lawful,  476 

>'  ■  ■'  ^'    >n  when  k  is  lawM  td:*be 

'  used,  •  ^ -iHd. 

>  it  is  wwttttttable  to  use 


itrfitfmrep0llingfiibgttlfome>482 


:70W 


s. 


Sellers,  plenty  of  them  makes 
things  cheap,^  .  39 

Shem  (the  patriarch)  was  no  'Ab- 
solute monarch,        '  'S21rftc: 

Silver  1»  ten  times-  more  piotftlful 
now  than  two  hundfed '^i^lu's 
ago,  and  why,  47 

—  it  is  therefore  nine  partsin 
ten  cheaper.  Ibid. 

*——  properly  speaking,  none  of 
it  is  finer  than  other,  140^ 

•J-x^  measures  the  value  of  othet 
things^  .  140,  141 

-——how  standard  is  in  Enghmd 
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uroportioned  witk  allar^  142i 
^  143 

SiWer,  tfae  advantages  of  ito  being 
mixed  mth  oopper>  in  nion9y>  ib. 

■  ■  is  brought  in  by  an  overba- 
lance of  trade,  148,  149 

--^'^  is  alone  the  measnre  of  cotn- 
merce»  and  not  gold>  15 1>  152 

•  n  when  it  may  be  said  to  rise  or 
fall  in  the  valoe  of  it,  154,  155 

■I         it  is  always  in  value  accord* 

vi%  to  its  weight,  if  standardj 

156 

— •'M^  how  unreasonable  it  is  to 
pretend  it  to  be  worth  more  un- 
coined, than  coined,      171 — 8 

•*^-^  whence  vncmned  sometimes 
advances  in  the  (iriee  of  it,  1 74 

Slavery,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  any 

One  to  plead  for  it  in  earnest; 

212 

»  I     ■  .  whereiB  it  consists*    35 1 

Slaves,  men  are  not  born  sach,213, 

&c. 

„  ■  ■  the  Israelites  were  not  so, 
when  retumedont  of  Egypt,  329 

•*--*^^  Jacob's  sons  were  not 
such,  as  appears  by  Reaben 
and  Jadah>  330 

Society,  vid.  Ca»j«gal  and  Poiki^ 
cal. 

Spain  U  itself  pOor,  iSioogh  it  far- 
nishes  all  other  nations  with 
gold  and  silver,  72 

Supreme  power  of  the  common- 
wealth, where  it  lies,  r       427 


Taxes  generally  fall  at  last  Upon 
land,  55—7 

I  v"^,  increase  the  price  of  fo* 
teiga,  but  lessen  that  of  home 
commodities^  59 


Taxes  th<i|igb  laid  Upon  trade 
in  Holland,  yet  they  chi<ffly 
impoverish  landholders,  60i  6 1 

Trade  is  hindered  by  lowering  th^ 
interest  of  money^  12 

•^-— ^-enriches  a  nation  more  than 
mines  do,  ilnd. 

-*-^  when  it  is  gcdnfal,or  a  loss 
to  a  nation,  18 

p.*— the  general  decay  of  it  lessens 
the  value  of  land,  53,  &c. 

•^-^  what  is  the  Overbalance  ^ 
it,  ^       M8 

Tyranny,  wherein  it  consists,  457 

— '-"^^  ^MMich  of  king  James  L 
concerning  it,  ibid. 

■  .  the  greattiees  of  the  per- 
sons exercising  it  a^ravates 
the  crime,  459 

U. 

Usnrpation,  wherein  it  consists, 

455 

W. 

War,  the  state  of  it  described, 
347,  && 

I he  that  seeks  the  life  or 

liberty  of  another,  is  in  a  state 
of  it,  ibid. 

■ how  it  differs  from  the 

state  of  natore,  ^48 

« avoiding  it,  the  design  of 

Ibrraing  socmty,  350 

West  Indies,  some  nations  there 
have  no  supreme  governor  un- 
less in  time  of  war,    398, 402 

Wheat,  more  fit  than  most  other 
things  for  a  common  measure 
of  trade,  46 

^"•^ it  is  not  so  ttseM  for  ex- 
change as  money,  47 


END  OF  VOL,  V. 

LONDON! 
nxFUD  mr  9S0BA8  batSMuti  wnemuBsi 
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